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Beast-fablOf -tale, -stoey, or -saga, a name 
for any story in which the lower animals are repre- 
sented as endowed with reason and speech. Such 
stories must have originated at a very early period 
in the development of the human race, when man 
saw nothing incongruous in attributing “ discourse 
of reason” to the beasts of the field and to the 
objects of the chase. By observations and experience 
primitive man knew that the birds he snared and 
the beasts he shot possessed vital energy similar to 
that which animated him and his fellows, and that 
the flint-headed arrow which pierced and killed 
the enemy of his tribe dealt a similar fate to them. 
And since these lower animals lived a similar life to 
man, like him perished from hunger or were slain 
by violence, and also like him were seen in dreams, 
and therefore possessed some kind of soul, what 
more natural than i r conclude that they shared his 
higher nature, and possessed faculties similar in 
kind if not in degree ? Through this stage every 
race has passed in its progress from savagery to 
civilisation, and through it every child passes in the 
present day, though in the vast majority of cases 
the remembrance of such a stage is lost long before 
full mental vigour is reached. Most persons have 
seen a child playing with a cat or a dog, talking to 
it gravely, and positively puzzled by the fact 
that the beast did not obey the commands laid 
upon it, or reply to the questions put to it. Few, 
however, stay to ponder on such incidents ; never- 
theless, in the mental condition that renders such 
incidents possible is to be found the reason for 
the genesis and continued existence of the Beast- 
fable. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is im- 
possible to fix the origin in time or space of this 
form of literature, since it is, so to speak, the 
common property of races or individuals in a certain 
mental condition. Wherever any race is in this 
mentel condition the Beast-fable pure and simple 
flourishes; when the race advances mentally the 
Beast-fable is gradually transformed into an apo- 
logue and fitted with a “moral,” as in JEsop's 
fables. Sometimes it passes through a third stage 
and is spiritualised. The mendicant friars did this 
with such stories in the Middle Ages, and specimens 
may be seen in the Qesta Romanorum. As a sample 
of the first kind the following African story is 
abridged from Tylor : — “ The great Engena-monkey 
offered his daughter to be the bride of the champion 
25-*»c 


who should drink a whole barrel of rum. The 
elephant, the leopard, and the boar tasted the spirit, 
and retreated. Then the tiny Telcnga-monkey, 
who had hidden thousands of his fellows in 
the long grass, came and took his first sip, and 
went away, sending another and another in his 
stead till the barrel was emptied, and then he 
walked off with the king’s daughter. But the 
elephant and the leopard attacked him, and he took 
refuge in the top of the trees, vowing never more to 
live on the ground and suffer such violence and in- 
justice.” 

Traces of these stories may bo found in the 
Scriptures. Two of the things which were “too 
wonderful” for Solomon — “the way of an eagle 
in the air, the way of a serpent upon a rock,” ap- 
parently refer to stories which have not come down 
to us, though they may not improbably be connected 
with a legend about an eagle and a snake preserved 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Assur-bani-paTs 
library. In Eccles. xi. 20 there is an allusion to tho 
belief that some birds possess the power of speech 
— “a bird of the cuir shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.” This 
constantly appears in Oriental tales, and we our- 
selves still use the expression, “ A little bird told 
me.” But there are far more weighty examples to 
be quoted. In the 148th Psalm “ beasts and all 
cattle, creeping things, and flying fowl ” are invoked 
to “ praise the Lord ;” and in the Benedicite—vfhich. 
forms part of the liturgy of the Anglican and 
Roman Churches — the “ whales and all that move 
in the waters,” the “ fowls of the air,” and 
“beasts and cattle,” are called on to “bless the 
Lord,” and to “praise and exalt Him above all 
for ever.” These last two instances suggest the 
thought that possibly primitive man may have 
“ builded better than he knew ’* when he ascribed 
community of nature to man and the lower 
animals, especially when one remembers that he 
has so nearly anticipated the would-be conclusions 
of certain advanced evolutionists, and that Bishop 
Westcott in his Essays in the History of Reliyious 
Tiioxiglvt in the West summarises with what a 
reviewer calls “ indirect recommendation ** the 
teaching of Origen as to the pre-existence of souls. 
£Thansmigration.] 

Baatj in Music. (A) The name given to a pwu- 
liar turn employed in old music, (b) An acoustical 
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phenomenon due to the interference of sound 
waves. If two notes of very nearly the same pitch 
he sounded together, the effect produced will be 
that of a single throbbing note with rapid periodic 
variation in intensity. It may often be observed 
in the clang of bells. The number of throbs, or 
hedU, is equal to the difference in the frequencies 
of the two notes. Thus if one note is produced 
by 256 vibrations per second and another by 258, 
when the two are sounded together two beats 
per second will be heard. A similar effect is 
produced when the frequencie.s, instead of being 
nearly equal, are very nearly in some simple ratio 
to each other. This effect supplies a method for 
the estimation of the frequency of a note. [Fre- 
quency, Interpebknce.] (c) The movement of 
the hand or biiton in counting time, (d) Also the 
several divisions of the notes in a bar of music, 
according to the time-sign indicated. 

Beatification, in the Homan Catholic Church, a 
kind of preliminary iind inferior kind of Canoni- 
sation (q.v.), by which, ntjt less than fifty years 
after death, the person beatified receives the 
title of Beatus or Blessed, and is formally estab- 
lished as an object of worship to a particular order 
or district, but not (as when canonised) to the 
whole Homan Catholic world. (Canonisation of 
course does not necessarily follow.) 

Beaton, David, Archbishop of St. Andrews and 
Cardinal, was born in 1494, educated at St. Andrews 
and Glasgow, and also studied at Paris. Through 
the patronage of his uncle, James Beaton, his pre- 
ferment in the Church was rapid, and in 1524 he 
sat in the Scottish Parliament as Abbot of 
Arbroath. In 1528 he was appointed by King 
James V. Keeper of the Privy Seal, and went on 
various royal missions to the French court, where 
he was held in high esteem. Pope Paul 111. made 
him a cardinal in 1538, and in 1539 he succeeded 
his uncle in the see of St. Andrews. On the death 
of King James, 1542, he endeavoured to become 
one of the regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of the infant Queen Mary ; but his claims, 
which were based on a forged will of the late king, 
were set aside, and the cardinal himself imprisoned. 
In 1543 he crowned Queen Mary at Stirling, and 
was appointed Chancellor of Scotland. He now 
became notorious for his zeal in persecuting 
the Protestants. Amongst others he sent the 
famous preacher, George Wislmrt, to the stake, 
viewing the martyr’s sufferings from a window with 
exultation. At length a plot to assassinate him 
was formed, and on May 29th, 1546, he was 
murdered at St. Andrews in his own castle. 

Beaton, James, Archbishop of Glasgow and 
St. Andrews, took his degree at the University of 
the latter in 1 493. He received his first ecclesiastical 
appointment in 1493, thereafter rapidly rising until 
he became Archbishop of Glasgow in 1509, and of 
St, Andrews in 1622. He also held the offices of 
lord treasurer and chancellor, and during the 
minority of James V. was a leading figure in Scottish 
history. He was one of the regents, and strongly 


in favour of the French as agJiinst the English 
alliance. He held direct communication with 
France through his nephew, David Beaton (q.v.), 
who represented Scotland at the French court, and 
who favoured his uncle’s policy. He sent the leaders 
of the Reformed doctrines to the stake, as his 
nephew did after him. He died in 1539. 

Beatrix Antelope. [Oryx.] 

Beattie, James, poet and writer on philosophy, 
was born at Laurencekirk, October 25th, 1735. 
After graduating at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
he became schoolmaster successively at Fordoun 
and the Aberdeen grammar school, becoming in 1760 
Profe.ssorof Moral Philosophy in Marischal College. 
In 1770, after one or two volumes of poems, ap- 
peared his celebrated Essay on Truths which 
acquired the reputation of having overthrown 
Hume’s scepticism, and led to the offer of many 
honours. He is chiefly remembered now, however, 
as the author of The Minstrel^ the first part of which 
appeared in 1771, and the second in 1774. After 
publishing several volumes of essays and disserta- 
tions of a religious and philosophical nature, he 
died at Aberdeen, August 18th, 1803. 

Beattie, William, physician, was born in 
Dumfriesshire in 1793. As physician to the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards William IV., he travelled 
with him on the Continent and published the 
results in several books on Switzerland. North Italy, 
and the Danube. In 1849 he published the Life 
and Letters of his friend, Campbell, the poet. He 
also wrote treatises on Ckmsnwption and the Home 
Climates, and a poem, JIeUotroj?e, or the Pilgrim in 
purs^iit of Health. He died in 1876. 

Beaucaixe (derived from Bellum (fnadrtm, the 
beautiful square), is a French commercial town on 
the Rhone, and in the department of Gard; a 
magnificent suspension bridge of four spans and 
1,456 feet long connects it with Tarascon, which is 
on the opposite (the left) bank of the river. Beau- 
caire is chiefly celebrated for its great fair (July 
21-28), which dates from the year 1217. To it 
come merchants from all parts of Europe, and even 
from parts of Asia. 

Beauce, a French district, part of the old 
Orl^annois, and now in the departments of Loir-et- 
Cher and Eure-et-Loir. It is very productive In 
farm produce and wine. 

Beancliainp, Alphonse de, historian and 
litterateur, was born at Monaco in 1767, dying in 
Paris in 1832. In 1784 he entered the Sardinian 
military service, and was imprisoned for refusing, 
from conscientious motives, to fight against the 
French Republic. On his release he went to Paris 
and obtained government employment, having the 
press under his surveillance. He displeased the 
authorities witli his Hietoire de la VendSe et des 
ChouanSj and lost his situation, being obliged to 
leave Paris. In 1811 he was allowed to return, and 
received a small pension, which was continued to 
his widow, His best known historical and 
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biog*iphical works are; — Hlstoire de la Conq^wte 
da Perou, 1807 ; HUtoire du BrSsil, 1815 ; HiMolre 
d€ la lUwlutim dti Piemont, 1823 ; Vie de Louis 
XVIII, ^ 1821. The Menmres de FoucJd are also 
attributed to him. 

Beanclerk, Topham, son of Lord Sydney 
Beauclerk, was born in 1739, succeeding* in 1744 to 
the estates that his father had inherited from Richard 
Topham. In 1768 he married Lady Diana Spencer, 
eldest daughter of tlie second Duke of Marlborough, 
two days after her divorce from Lord St. John and 
Bolingbroke. He died in 1780, leaving a library of 
30,000 volumes, a catalogue of which is in the 
British Museum. He was a particular friend of Dr. 
Johnson, and is portrayed in Boswell's pages. 

Beauforti a French town in the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, 16 miles E. of Angers. It has 
manufactures of canvas and coarse linen and a 
college. There is another French town of the name 
in Savoy, doing an extensive trade in Gruyfere 
cheeses. 

Beaufort, Henry, Cardinal, was a natural son 
of John of Gaunt, and half-brother of Henry IV. 
of England. He was born in 1377 and died in 
1447. After being Bishop of Lincoln, he was trans- 
feiTed to Winchester in 1404. He occupied the 
office of Lord Chancellor on different occasions, 
and was an active participator in the political 
movements of his time. 

Beaufort, Sir Francis, naval officer and hydro- 
graphcr, was born in 1774, .and entered the Royal 
Navy in 1787. He served in the Aqnilon on the 
Glorious First of June, 1794, and in the Phaeton on 
the occasion of Cornwallis’s celebrated retreat. 
Becoming a lieutenant in 1796, he was severely 
wounded in 1800 while assisting in the cutting out 
of a Spanish vessel, moored under the guns of a 
battery. Immediately afterwards he was promoted 
to the rank of commander, and in 1810 he attained 
post-rank. Thenceforward he was for some time 
employed on surveying duty, and in 1832 was ap- 
pointed hydrographer to the Admiralty, a post 
which he held until 1855. He was made an F.R.S. 
in 1814, rear-admiral in 1846, and K.C.B. in 1848. 
He died in 1857. 

Beaufort Arm, an artificial limb consisting of 
a wooden hand and a leather arm. It was distri- 
buted to the maimed soldiers of the French army 
in 1871, 

Beangency, an old town in the department of 
Loiret, France, about 14 miles S.W. of Orleans, on 
the right bank of the Loire, having a station on the 
railway to Tours. The chateau was formerly the 
seat of the lords of Beaugency, whose domain was 
absorbed by the Crown in the 13th century. There 
is a ruin known as Caesar’s Tower. Joan of Arc 
took the town from the English in 1429. It enjoys 
a considerable trade in corn, wine, and agricultural 
produce. 

Beaukamais, Josephine Marie Rose de, 
was bom in Martinique in 1763, her family name 


being Tascher de la Pagerie. At the age of 15 she 
married Vicomte Alexandre de Beauharnais, who 
joined the revolutionary movement, served as a 
general of division in the army of the Rhine 
(1792), was accused of treason and beheaded in 
1794. By this marriage she had two children, 
Eugene (q.v.) and Hortense, the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, King of Holland. She nearly shared 
her husband's fate, but Tallien, charmed by her 
beauty and manner, saved her. She next exercised 
her influence on Barras, and in 1796 in an interview 
with Napoleon so captivated the great conqueror 
that he married her. She filled her high position 
with grace and brilliancy, but unhappily no chil- 
dren were born of this union, and Napoleon, though 
as deeply attached to her as his nature permitted, 
for dynastic considerations prooiire<l a divorce in 
1809. Josephine bore this cruel parting bravely, 
but it broke her heart. She lived in retirement at 
Malmaison until after Napoleon’s banishment to 
Elba, and died in 1814. 

Beaukamais, Eug^^ne de, the son of the fore- 
going, was born in 1781. In 1795 he went to 
General Bonaparte to claim his father’s sword, and 
his bearing attmcted the future emperor, wdio next 
year became his step-father, and took him as 
aide-de-camp to the Italian campaign. The lad 
accompanied his protector to Egypt, where he 
showed grefit courage, and plnyed a brilliant part 
in the second Italian war. He rose rapidly, and in 
1804, being then colonel-in-chicf of chasseurs, was 
created a prince of the ern{>ire. In 1805 he acted 
as viceroy in Italy, and filled the post with tact and 
intelligence. Next year he married Augusta 
Amelia, daughter of tlie King of Bavaria, and was 
adopted by Napoleon as his successor. In 1809 he 
foiled with much skill the attempt of Austria to 
recover her hold on Italy, and followed up hi** 
successes at Raab and Wagrarn. The jealousy of 
the Bonaparte family now began to undermine the 
influence of Josephine and her son. Eugene gave 
his assent to the divorce, and served Napoleon with 
zeal in the disastrous invasion of Ru.ssia, and in the 
subsequent operations in north Italy. After the 
battle of Bellegarde he fought no more. In 1814 
he was deprived of his viceroyiilty, but was allowed 
by Louis XVIII. to retain his title of prince. He 
J^reserved a quiescent attitude during the Hundred 
Days, and retiring to Munich received the princi- 
pality of Bichstadt and the dukedom of Lcuchten- 
biirg. He died of apoplexy in 1824. Of his six 
children the eldest married Donna Maria, Queen of 
Portugal, and died early ; Jo.scphine became the 
wife of Oscar Bernadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden ; 
and Amelia was the consort of Pedro, the Emperor 
of Brazil. 

Beai^olais, a district of France, now comprised 
in the departments of Rhone and Loire, having 
Beaujeu for its chief town. In the 9th century it 
was a barony in the hands of the Counts of the 
Lyonnais and Forez. About 1 400 it passed to the 
Bourbons, and Anne of France, daughter of Louis 
XL, was known as La Dame de Beaujeu. In 1626, by 
the marriage of Marie de Montpensier with Gaston 
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(VOrl^ans, it was acquired by the House of Orleans, 
wtio retained it till 1808. Its name is still pre- 
served to designate the excellent wine for which 
it has long been famous. 

Beaumarchais, Piehke Augustin Caron de, 
the son of a watchmaker named Caron, was born 
at Paris in 1732, Though devoted to music he 
stuck to his father’s trade, and an ingenious in- 
vention which he had to protect by an appeal to 
law, brought him to the notice of Louis XV., who 
first appointed him court watchmaker, and then 
comptroller of the household. He next gave les- 
sons in music to the three princesses. Allying 
himself with Paris Duverney, the notorious specula- 
tor, he grew rich and was ennobled by the king. 
In 17()4 he went to Madrid, where he picked up 
materials for hivS Fhfaro^ and by his adventures 
with Clavigo providcul Goethe with the theme for a 
drama. A protracted lawsuit led to the publication 
of his factums, or statements of case, full of argu- 
ment, wit, and satire, that conduced not a little to 
the spread of revolutionary idejis. About the same 
time he produced several of his plays, the Barhier 
tie Seville appearing in 1775. He acted in London 
as the secret agent of France to foment the out- 
break of the AmericJin colonies, and as a speculation 
sent out cargoes of arms and ammunition, for which 
he did not get paid. In 1784 his masterpiece, Le 
Mariage de Figaro, was brought out under some 
difficulties and won him enormous credit. He 
threw himself with some ardour into the revolution, 
but during the Rcugn of Terror was imprisoned and 
narrowly escaped the guillotine. After some years 
of poverty he died suddenly in 171ffi. 

Beaumaris, the chief town and municipal 
borough of the Isle of Anglesey, North Wales, 
situated three miles from Bangor, on a fine bay at 
the entrance of the Menai Straits. There is an old 
castle built by Edward 1., and a handsome church. 
Until 1885 it sent a member to Parliament, but the 
representation is now merged in a division of the 
county. Little trade is carried on, and the influx 
of visitors during the bathing season is the principal 
source of prosperity. Pop (1901) 2,310. 

Beaumaris Shark. [Porbeagle.] 

Beaumont, Francis, the son of a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, was born in 1584, and 
educated at Oxford. Nominally a member of the 
bar he took little interest in the profession, but 
sought the society of Ben Jonson, and the wits of 
the day, attaching himself most closely to John 
Fletcher, nine or ten years his senior, so that their 
two names are indissolubly bound together in the 
history of the English drama. Over fifty dramas 
and poems are attributed to their joint labours, but 
it has never been satisfactorily decided what share 
in the composition is to be assigned to each partner, 
the allocation of thirty-eight to their united 
efforts and eighteen to Fletcher alone being quite 
fanciful. Beaumont is generally credited with 
having the advanl.age in tragic and pathetic power, 
in the higher ranges of feeling and expression,- and 


in the more solid elements of comedy; whilst to 
Fletcher are attributed brilliancy, fluency, quickness 
of invention, romanticism, levity, and graceful ease 
rather than strength. PhUaster, produced in 1307, 
is believed to be the first of their joint works, and 
before Beaumont’s death The MaiSs Tragedy, King 
and No King, Bonduca, and The Laws of Candy ap- 
peared on the tragic stage, with the comedies en- 
titled The Woman Hater, The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, The Honest Man's Fortune, The Coxcomb, 
and The Cajdain. Of the three tragedies and nine 
comedies brought out by Fletcher after his col- 
league’s death none possesses features that dis- 
tinguish it from the earlier pieces. The Faithful 
Shepherdess, often regarded as his individual crea- 
tion, reveals the qualities usually connected with 
the name of Beaumont. The feebler hand that 
cooj>erated with Shakespeare in the The 'Two Noble 
Kinsmen may perhaps have been Fletcher’s, but 
Beaumont is linked with him on the title page of 
the first edition. The poetic pair seem to have 
lived together on strictly communistic principles 
until 1013, when Beaumont married. Three years 
later ho died and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Fletcher, the son of a cleric, who from the living of 
Rye was promoted to the bishoprics of Bristol and 
of Worcester, was born in 1570. His father’s death 
apparently left him in great straits, but he went to 
Cambridge, and had found a place among the 
frequenters of the Mermaid tavern when he fell in 
with Beaumont, whom he survived nearly ten years, 
dying of the plague in 1025. Their compound 
genius never rivalled Shakespeare in either branch 
of the drama, and even fell somewhat short of 
Webster and Marlow in tragedy, and of Jonson in 
comedy. Their writings exhibit the defects of 
youth in the absence of strong and persistent moral 
purpose, and are often marred by a coarseness and 
laxity unworthy of the Eliwibethan age. 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiste IiIltb de, was 
born in Calvados, France, in 1798, and educated at 
the 6cole Polytechnique. He became in 1824 
Professor of Geology in the School of Mines and 
afterwards in the College of France. Elected to 
the Academy of Sciences in 1825, he succeeded 
Arago as perpetual secretary to that body. His 
great work was the preparation, in concert with 
Dufresnoy, of the Geological Map of France, but 
many other minor undertakings attest his indus- 
try and intelligence. His theory as to the origin of 
volcanoes and the elevation of mountains has pro- 
voked much discussion, and gained but little cre- 
dence outside France. He taught that the crust of 
the earth was upheaved by subterranean forces 
until at last the dome-like mass gave way at its 
highest point and the molten lava and other sub- 
stances were ejected. He, moreover, applied his 
idea to the raising of mountain systems generally. 
He died in 1874. 

Beaune, a town in the department of Gdte 
d’Or, France, on the railway from Paris to Lyons, 
and 23 miles S.W. of Dijon. Though ancient it is 
well laid out and built, and contains two twelfth 
century churches as well as the Hospital of Nicolas 
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Rollin founded in 1443. The wine which bears its 
name is one of the best of the second-class Bur- 
gundies, and in the immediate neighbourhood are 
produced some of the finest growths of Burgundies. 
Besides enjoying a large trade in wine the town 
possesses cloth factories, distilleries, and dye 
works. 

Beaune, Jacques de, Baron of Samblan^ay, 
born at Tours in 1445, became the superintendent 
of finances under Charles VIll., Louis XII., and 
Francis I. He lent to the queen-mother, Louise of 
Savoy, a sum of money destined for Lautrec, who 
was then endeavouring to relieve Milan, and whose 
expedition failed in consequence. Louise induced 
his secretary, Gentil, to steal the receipts, and 
Jacques being charged with embezzlement was 
convicted and hanged (1627). His innocence was 
afterwards proved, and Gentil was sent to the 
gallows. 

Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant, was 
born at New Orleans in 1818, and educated at West 
Point, entering the artillery of the United States in 
1838, and after active service in Mexico being trans- 
ferred to the engineers. In 1861 when the civil 
war broke out he was at the head of the West 
Point Academy. He adopted the Southern cause, 
commanded in the attack on Fort Sumter, and took 
part in the battle of Bull Run. In 1862 he fought 
at Shiloh under A. S. Johnston, and next year held 
Charleston against Gilmore. He was serving in 
North Carolina with E. S. Johnston when the latter 
surrendered in 1865. He then made his home in 
the south, and became president of the New Orleans, 
Jackson, and Mississippi Railway. Died 1893. 

Beausobre, Isaac de, born at Niort in 1659, 
entered the Protestant ministry, and had to escape 
from France about the time or the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. He took refuge first in Hol- 
land, but in 1694 settled in Berlin, where he became 
chaplain to the king and councillor of the royal 
consistory. He was a man of sense and erudition. 
His History of Manicheeisin was praised by Gibbon, 
and his Hutory of the lleligious Iteformation is a 
fragment of a work conceived on a grand scale. 
He translated also the New Testament. His death 
occurred in 1738. 

Beauvais (anc. Ca;sa/roviagm Bellovaconim^, 
the Ctapital of the department of Oise, France, on 
the river Therain, about 45 miles N. of Paris, with 
which it is connected by railway. It is a very 
ancient town, and contains a basilica of the sixth 
century, the noble cathedral of St. Peter, begun in 
1225 and never finished, with admirably stained 
glass, the church of St. ^)tienne, also retaining fine 
vdndows, the episcopal palace, and the h6tel-de- 
ville. The tapestry of Beauvais has long been 
famous, and carpets, velvets, woollen and leather 
goods are made. There is a large trade in corn 
and wine. The heroism of the women headed by 
Jeanne Hachette during the siege by the Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1472, is commemorated by an annual 
f6te. ■ 

Beauxite, or Bauxite, is an earthy hydrous 


oxide of aluminium and iron j 3 Al 203 -f FeaOs-f 2Aq), 
occurring in oolitic granules in limestone at Beaux, 
near Arles, in the south of FrEUice, and employed 
on a large scale in the manufacture of aluminium. 

Beaver, the popular name of any individual of 
the genus Gastor, which constitutes a family 
(Castoridae) of the Sciuromoi*pha or Squirrel-shaped 
division of simple-toothed Rodents. [Roden- 
TIA. J Authorities differ as to the number of species 
in the genus ; some hold that there xire two — 
Castor fiber, the European, and C. canadensis, the 
American Beaver ; others are of opinion that the 
differences between the two forms “ are sufficiently 
striking to justify us in regardiiig them as varieties 
of one and the same species ; ” and there are yet 
other systematists wIjo believe that these dift’er- 
ences are not sufficient t o warrant the classing of 
the American Beaver even ns a variety. With the 
exception of the Capybara (q.v.) the Beaver is the 
largest living rodent. An adult male is somewhat 
less than a foot in height ; the head and body are 
about 30 in. long, and the tail, which is nearly oval 
and flattened horizontally, some 10 in. more. The 
body is stout and massive, the back arched, tlie head 
large, the neck short and thick, the muffle naked, ears 
and tail scaly, the former capable of being folded 
so as almost to close the passage to the internal ear, 
the eyes small and furnished with a nictitating 
membrane, and the nostrils can be closed at will. 
The general colour of the fur is reddish-brown on 
the upper surface, lighter arid greyish below. The 
hue varies considerably in different individuals and 
becomes darker in liigh latitudes. Numerous in- 
stances of black, pied, and albino forms are 
recorded, and these noted in some books as 
distinct varieties. The hind feet are webbed, and 
all the digits armed with claws; the second toe of 
the hind feet is usually furnished with a double claw, 
the supplementary one being under the other. On 
the nght of the opening of the intestinal tube into 
the Womach there is a large gland ula-r mass, and 
the anal and uretliro-genital orifices open into a 
common passage. The skull is massive, and there 
is a distinct sagittal crest [Skull] for the attach- 
ment of the strong muscles which move the lower 
jaw. There are four molars and one incisor on 
each side in each jaw, making twenty teeth in alL 
• The incisors, which are of deep orange-red colour, 
spring from persistent pulps, and are admirably 
adapted for cutting instruments. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Sir John Richardson, the North American 
Indians used them to cut bone and to fashion their 
horn-tipped spears till the introduction of the 
English file gave the Red man a better tool. The 
molars are nearly similar in size and structure, but 
the first is the largest ; in the upper molars there 
are three folds of ttie enamel on tlie outer, and one 
fold on the inner surface, and similar folds, but in 
reverse order, on the lower molars. 

Atone time the beaver was plentifully distributed 
over the northern parts of both hemispheres. Re- 
mains have been found in the Fens, and it is said 
that Beverley owes its name and arms to the fact 
that beavers once abounded in the neighbouring 
river. There is historical evidence that they were 
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formerly found in Wales and Scotland, though in 
the former they were confined to the river Teify 
in the twelfth century, but they appear to 
have lived on in Scotland for some 300 years 
longer. At present there is a protected colony in 
Bute, and there are some few individuals living 
under similar conditioris in France and Germany. 
Though the beaver was once plentiful in Scandinavia, 
it is either extinct there or rapidly becoming so, and 
it is only in Poland and Russia that the animal can 
be found under natural conditions in Europe. In 
Asia it is fairly abundant in Siberia, and in the 
rivers which flow into the Caspian Sea. In North 
America, where the beaver formerly ranged over the 
whole continent from Labrador to North Mexico, it 
is still fairly abundant in the wilder portions of the 
western territories. Beavers are aquatic animals, 
and their dwellings are always close to, or in the 
neighbourhood of water. They are excellent swim- 
mers, using only the hind feet for this purpose, the 
fore feet being employed, like hands, in carrying 
and building operation.s, and in conveying food to 
the mouth. [Bima.na.] They are mostly nocturnal, 
rarely venturing abroad by day, and live in families 
or colonies, in a common dwelling in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of which all are expected to 
take part. 'J'hose animals which neglect to do so 
are driven away, and live solitarily in burrows of 
their own, and are generally known as “ terriers,” 
and .sometimes from their sex, for they are always 
males, as “ old bachelors.” Beavers feed mainly on 
the bark of trees, supplementing this diet by the 
roots of the cornnmn water lily {Nuphar lutea ,') ; 
but when they journey inland, as they do in the 
warm season, they live on roots, fruit, and corn. 

Beavers are excellent wood-cutters. “ When the 
beaver cuts down a tree it gnaws it all round, 
cutting it, however, .somewhat higher on the one 
side than the other, by which the direction of its 
fall is determined. The stump is conical, and of 
such a height as a beaver sitting on his hind- 
quarters could make. The largest tree I observed 
cut down by them was about the thickness of a 
man’s thigh (that is six or seven inches in 
diameter), but Mr. Graham says he has seen them 
cut down a tree which wa.s ten inches in diameter.” 
{Sir J. Richardson.) Another writer, speaking of 
the destruciion of trees by beavers, says, “the 
timber was entirely penetrated for a space of three 
acres on the front of the river, and one in depth, 
and great part of it removed, though some of the 
trees were as thick a.s the body of a man.” In the 
enclosure appropriated to the beavers at the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, the visitor may 
see proof of the skill of these animals in felling 
trees with no other tools than their incisor teeth. 

The beaver is hunted for its fur, which was 
formerly much used for making hats, and to a less 
extent for gloves. It is now chiefly employed for 
ladies’ capes and for trimming. From the earliest 
times, too, these animals have been taken for the 
sake of the castoreum (q.v.), secreted by glands in 
the groin of the male. Wonderful tales have come 
down to us from Greek and Roman days, as to 
how, when liard pressed by the hunter, the animal 
would bite off these glands—then erroneously 


supposed to be sexual origans— and escape while 
his pursuer stopped to pick them up. Another 
version is to the effect that the beaver would lie 
placidly on his back when the hunter approached, 
that he might obtain what he wanted without 
trouble, and so be induced to spare the life of his 
victim. The flesh of the beaver is sometimes 
eaten, and is said to resemble pork in flavour ; the 
tail is considered a luxury by trappers. In the 
scale of intelligence the beaver stands high, as 
is shown by its dwellings. The best authority 
on this subject is Mr. Lewis H. Morgan (Ths 
American Beaver and his Works'). According 
to this writer the simplest form of beaver-dwelling 
is a burrow, differing little from that of other 
rodents except in the fact that it opens under the 
water. He supposes that a breach of such a 
burrow at the upper end, if repaired with sticks 
and earth, would suggest the beaver lodge — an 
oven-shaped building of sticks with grass inter- 
woven and plastered with mud—though it must be 
borne in mind that the animal does not use his tail as 
a trowel— and repaired or added to when necessary. 
Of these lodges Mr. Lewis enumerates three kinds, 
which differ principally in the situations in which 
they are built — on small islands, in ponds or dams, 
on the banks of a lake or stream, or shelving shores 
with a large part of the dwelling built out into the 
water. But all beavers are not such accomplished 
builders ; in some there would appear to have been 
degeneration in this respect, or the habit has never 
been developed. In Mr. Ijewi.s’s book will also be 
found interesting details as to beaver dams, by 
which these animals keep the water of variable 
streams up to the necessary height, and the canals 
by which they transport timber which they cannot 
roll. The beaver appears first in the Miocene of 
N. America, and is found in the Pleistocene of 
Europe. An allied "form occurs in the Pliocene of 
the Auvergne. [Trogontherium.] 

Beaver. Thougli the animal of this name 
sometimes occurs, the word in Heraldry nearly 
always is used to signify the beaver or visor of a 
helmet, which was tiiat part protecting the sight 
and opening in the front, and capable of being 
raised or lowered at pleasure. Whether the beaver 
be open or closed, whether the helmet be in profile 
or affront6e, the metal it is made of and the number 
of “ grills ” displayed determine, with other marks, 
the rank belonging to the owner of the coat-of- 
arms which it surmounts. [Helmet.] 

Beaver Bat ( Hydromys chrysogaMer), a rodent 
from the Australian region, about two feet long, of 
which the tail is one-half ; neck and upper parts 
of the body rich dark brown, washed with a light 
golden tint as far as the hind limbs ; under-surface 
golden-yellow ; the basal half of the tail is black, 
the remaining part white. The hind feet are 
webbed. The name is sometimes applied to the 
Musquash (q.v.). 

Bebek, or Babeo, a town in the province of 
Fars, Persia, on the Kirman frontier, 100 miles 
N.E. of Shiraz. Formerly a fine and prosperous 
city, it has now sunk into decay. 
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Babek Bay, on the west side of the Bosphorus, 
is a pleasant resort five miles from Constantinople. 
The Sultan has a palace there, and the American 
School and French Lazarist College are among 
other public establishments. 

Babal, Heinrich, born in Suabia about 1472, 
studied at the universities of Cracow and Basle, 
and in 1497 was appointed professor of literature 
at Tubingen. 'He was one of the best Latin scholars 
of the day, and his O^scula show a great know- 
ledge of the classics, but his poetical efforts lapsed 
into gross buffoonery. He died about 151 C. 

Bebexia Snlphate, Bebebine, Bebeebu 
Bark. The greenheart tree, Nectandra HjoditBiy 
contains an alkaloid beberine applied medicinally 
in the form of the sulphate Beberiaj sulphas. It 
was thought at one time that it would supersede 
quinine as an antiperiodic ; it is, however, now but 
rarely heard of. 

Bee, a small town in the department of Eure, 
France, famous for the Benedictine abbey founded 
there in 1077 by Herlouim. Many illustrious church- 
men were trained in its walls, Lanfranc and Anselm 
among them. The cloister is now a stable. 

Beccaria, Caesar Bonesana, Marquis of, 
was born at Milan in 1735 or 1738. He devoted 
himself to the study of social and judicial reforms, 
and in 1704 published a little treatise on Crimes 
and Punishments, which was translated into every 
Euro^Kjan language, and produced a striking effect 
on the ablest minds of the day. In conjunction 
with other young Italians he got up a periodical, 
II Caffe, in the style of the Spectator, for the dis- 
cussion of kindred topics. He was appointed to a 
chair of political economy at Milan in 1768, and 
later on was made a member of the Supreme 
Economic Council. He wrote nothing during the 
last twenty-five years of his life, but his lectures 
were printed posthumously. His cardinal doctrine 
fusserted the injustice of any punishment that ex- 
ceeds what is necessary for the preservation of the 
public safety. He pointed out the demoralising 
effects of sanguinary and cruel penalties, of judicial 
torture, of the use of spies, and of rewards for 
evidence. He advocated open trial by jury, and 
the restriction of the power of the judge. Though 
his bias towards utilitarianism and the theory of a 
social contract blinded him to the highest concep- 
tion of moral duty, his teachings did much to bring 
about the beneficent changes witnessed by the 
eighteenth century. He died in 1794. 

Becher, Johann Joachim, was born at Spires 
in 1035. He acquired a great knowledge of 
medicine, chemistry, and physics, and in 1606 be- 
came professor at Mayence. Thence he moved to 
Munich, and later on appeared at Vienna, where, 
under the patronage of Zinzendorf, he started 
several ambitious enterprises for trade and manu- 
facture. Something was amiss in his character, 
for he had to fly from Vienna, and in 1678 he found 
himself at Haarlem, afterwards visiting England 


and Scotland. He is said to have died in London 
in 1682, His many works, though affected by the 
old quackery and superstition, show a decided 
progress towards scientific chemistry, leading up 
to the phlogistic theory of Stahl. He discovered 
boracic acid. 

Beohuanaland, in South Africa, about 270,000 
square miles in extent, inhabited by the Bechuana, 
Beohwana, or Betjuana nation. It extends from 
Griqualand West in a northerly direction to the 
Upper Zambesi, being bounded on the E by the 
Limpopo river and Matabeleland, and on the W. by 
Great Naraaqua Land and Damara Land. In 1885, 
however, the portion of this great region S. of the 
Molopo river, amounting to 45,000 square miles, 
came under the British sphere of infiuence. In 
1895 it was made a Crown colony, and is known 
as British Bechuanaland, whilst the sphere of 
British protection has been extended as far as 
lat. 22® S. This policy was rendered necessary by 
the aggressions of the Boers, who, in 1884, tried to 
establish the republics of Stellaland and Goshen 
on the territories of Montssioa and Mankaroane, 
the two native chiefs. Mr. John Mackenzie and 
Sir Charles Warren materially aided in organising 
the new colony, the capital of which is Mafeking. 
The soil is fairly fertile, but timber is deficient. 
For the rearing of cattle it is highly favourable. 
Gold and other metals have been found. The 
climate, owing to its elevation of about four thou- 
sand feet, is one of the best in Africa. Total 
population (1907), 134,000. 

BoclmaiiaSv a widespread South African 
Bantu race, whose domain extends from the Orange 
river north to the Zambesi, and from Namaqua 
and Damara lands east to the Orange Free State, 
Transvaal and Matal)ililand. This region com- 
prises politically the British Crown colony of South 
Bechuanaland, * 50,000 square miles, population 
53,000, together with the British protectorates of 
North Bechu.'inaland, including Khama's Territory 
and Lake Ngarniland, 200, (X)0 square miles, popula- 
tion about 500,000; total 250,000 square miles, 
population 550,000, exclusive of the Basutos, who 
are an eastern division of the same people. 
[Basutos.] The cliief tribal divisions, some con- 
stituting important nationalities, and till recently 
powerful independent states, are : 1. Bahamtse 
{Barotse), west of the Upper Limpopo, on north- 
west frontier Transvaal; 2. Batlapi (“Fish 
People ”) Griqualand West ; 3. Batlaro, southern- 
most of all the Bechuanas, west frontier Griqua- 
land, now mostly absorbed in the Batlapi group; 
4. Barolong, between the MoIojk) river and the 
tributaries of tlie Kuruman ; 5. Bahatla, Gamco- 
hopa district ; 6. Bawanhetsi, Khanye district, 
Upjjer Limpopo basin ; 7. Bahvena, north of the 
Bawanketsi territory ; 8. Baclmapei^, the hilly 
district south of Shoshong ; 9. BasUiha, east of 
Shoshong near left bank Limpopo ; 10. Bahalahari 
(Balala'), the Bechuanas of the Kalahari desert ; 

11. Bamangwato, Khama’s people, most powerful 
of all the Bechuanas, Ngarniland, capital, Shoshong; 

12. Makololo of the Zambesi. [Makololo.] The 
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Bechuanas, chiefly sedentary shepherds and agri- 
culturists, are amongst the most intelligent of all 
Bantu peoples, and Khama, chief of the Bamang- 
watos, has displayed remarkable qualities as a 
ruler and reformer of his people. The system 
of totemism is largely developed among the 
tribes, many of whom take their names from the 
object, generally an animal, which they regard as 
their tutelar deity, offering it a kind of worship 
expressed by the word to dance. Thus the 
Bechuanas probably take their name from the 
Cape baboon {chuene) still the totem of the Barotse 
or elder branch; the Bakatlas revere the hatla^ 
another species of ape ; the Bakwenas venerate the 
hwena (crocodile), and so on. The Bechuana 
language, which is spoken with considerable 
dialectic variety, presents greater affinity to the 
Zulu-Kafir than to any other Bantu idiom ; about 
60 per cent, of the words are absolutely identical, 
while most of the rest diverge according to fixed 
phonetic laws. It has been reduced to writing by 
the missionaries, who have been successful in 
evangelising several of the tribes. The first 
English mission of Littaku was founded before the 
year 1820, and French Protestant missionaries have 
worked in the same field since 1880. See Living- 
stone's MissUmary Travels (1857) ; Kcv. E. Salomon, 
Two lectures on the Native Tribes, etc. (1865) ; G. 
Fritsch, Beowrkungen, etc., in Zeitschrift dcr 
Gesellschaft far Mrdkunde, Berlin, 1868, and recent 
Blue Books. 

Beckdr, Nicolau.s, was born near Aachen in 
1810. Until 1840 he was an obscure lawyer’s clerk, 
when he was inspired to write the famous 
patriotic song now known as the Wacht am llliem. 
For a moment he became the most popular man in 
Germany, but he published a volume of lyrics 
that destroyetl his reputation, and he died almost 
forgotten in 1845. 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf, the son of a dis- 
tinguished archieologist, was born at Dresden in 
1706. He followed in his father’s footsteps and 
became professor in the university of Leipzig. His 
two clever books, Charicles and Gallns, descriptive 
of Greek and Koman life respectively, are still ap- 
preciated. His Handbook of Roman Antiquities 
was completed after his death in 1846 by Marquardt. 

Beckeratk, Hermann von, born at ^Crefeld, 
North Germany, in 1801, was sent to the Diet in 
1843 as representative of the Rhine province. In 
1848 ho had risen to be finance minister to the 
empire, and next year was sent to confer with the 
Prussian government as to the general state of 
affairs. Finding among his colleagues a tendency 
to go beyond the limits of his moderate Liberalism, 
he resigned office, dying in 1870. 

Becket. [A’Becket.] 

Beckford, William, born in Jamaica in 1709, 
was sent to England early and educated at West- 
minster. He was a prosperous West India mer- 
chant, and by his wealth and ability took a high 
place in the City, being elected idderman, and 
Lord Mayor (twice), and M.P. He was a Whig of 
lather advanced views^ and ventured to enter into 


a personal argument with George III,, when that 
king received with disfavour a petition from the 
Corporation. This achievement is commemorated 
by a statue in Guildhall. Beckford died in 1770, a 
few weeks after his audacious interview with his 
sovereign. 

Beckford, William, the only son of the fore- 
going, whose great wealth he inherited, was bom in 
1760. He spent several years in travel, living for a 
time in Oriental magnificence at Cintra, near Lisbon. 

In 1784 he published in French The history of the 
Caliph Vatiiek, which was translated into English, 
and enjoyed an unmerited reputation. He devoted 
seventeen years and more than a quarter of a 
million of money to rebuilding Fonthill Abbey, his 
father’s old house near Bath, but sold it in 1822 
soon after it was finished. He then made for 
himself a mysterious and luxurious abode in Bath 
itself, where he spent his last years in almost 
solitary study. Towards the end of his life he 
published two volumes of travels in Italy and Spain. 

He died in 1844. 

Beckmann, Johann, was bom in 1739, and 
educated at Gottingen, where in 1770 he was 
appointed professor of rural economy, and by his 
lectures and numerous treatises did much towards 
the creation of scientific agriculture. His best 
known work, however, is a History of Inventions, 
which has been translated into several languages 
He died in 1811. 

Beckx, Peter John, was born at Sichem in 
Belgium in 1795, and joining the Society of Jesus ^ 
in 1819, became one of its most active members, .: 

In 1847 he was Procurator of Austria, but on the^ i 
expulsion of the Jesuits returned to Belgium as ' 
rector of the college at Louvain. He was recalled 
to Austria, whence in 1853 he went to Rome as 
general of the order, and his skill and perseverance 
did much to advance the status of Jesuits. He * 
died in 1887. 

Becqnerel, Antoine C6sar (1788-1878), 
entered the French engineers, and served in the 
Peninsula. After the peace he was made professor 
of physics in the Museum of Natural History. He 
devoted himself to researches in electricity and 
magnetism, on which he wrote a valuable treatise. 
His work on Animal Heat is highly esteemed, and 
in conjunction with his son, Alexandre (1820- 
1891), he brought out a useful book on Elementary 
Physics and Meteorology. 

Becquerel, Antoine Henri, professor of 
physics at the Natural History Museum in Paris, 
was born in 1852. While studying uranium, in 
1896, he observed that it gave off an invisible 
radiation which traversed metals and other opaque 
bodies as well as transparent ones. This metal 
was the first found of the radio-active substances, 
and the rays from these were named Becquerel 
Rays, They have the properties that X-rays pos- 
sess, and are of an extremely ultra-violet colour 
— that is, they are transverse ether waves. In 
1903 the Nobel Physics Prize was divided between 
Professor Becquerel and Monsieur and Madame 
Curie of Poland. 
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Becekerck, or Beckskbbiok, a market town 
and capital of the circle of Torontal, Hungary, situ- 
ated on the Bega, a tributary of the Theiss, 46 
miles S.W. of Temesvar. 

Bedchamker, Lords and Ladies of the. 
An English king is waited on by twelve Lords of 
the Bedchamber (under a Groom of the Stole, who 
attends only on State occasions), and by thirteen 
grooms of the bedchamber, who perform their 
functions in turn. The Groom of the Stole receives 
£2,000 a year, each Lord £1,000, and each groom 
£500. Under a queen these officials are replaced 
by a Mistress of the Robes (salary £500), nine 
ordinary and three extra Ladies of the Bedchamber 
and nine ordinary and four extra Bedchamber 
Women (salary £300). All these are members of 
the highest nobility, and the posts are much sought 
after. The refusal of Queen Victoria to allow her* 
]5edchamber Ladies to resign along with the change 
of Government in 1839 caused Sir R. Peel to refuse 
to form a Ministry, and led to the return of the 
defeated Ministry of Lord Melbourne. 

Beddoes, Thomas (1760-1808), studied at Ox- 
ford under Sheldon, and in 1786 was appointed 
reader in chemistry. He translated works of Spall- 
anzani, Bergman, and other scientists. In 1792 
he was driven from Oxford owing to his liberal 
opinions. In 1798 he established a hospital at 
Bristol for the cure of diseases by inhalation, and 
liere Humphry Davy was his assistant. The ex- 
^ periment was not a success. 

IjljBeddoes, Thomas Lovell, son of the preceding, 
jHBborn at Clifton in 1803, his mother being a 
Bp^r of Miss Edgeworth. Educated at the 
jBharterhouse and Oxford, he went abroad to study 
fBedicine, but his Ibidical views got him into 
' trouble. His genius lay in the direction of poetry. 
His Impromsatore was published in 1821, and his 
Bride's Tragedy in 1822, Death's Jest Booh^ a 
volume of miscellaneous verses, appeared after his 
decease, which occurred somewhat mysteriously in 
the hospital at Basle in 1849. 

Bede, Beda, or B.£DA, known as “The Vener- 
able Bede,” was born about, 673 near Monkwearmouth 
in the county of Durham. According to his own 
account he took deacon’s orders at the age of 
nineteen, having been educated by the Abbot of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, and in those twin monas- 
teries he devoted his life to his priestly duties, to 
the work of teaching, and to the vast literjiry labours 
that have made him famous. Of nearly fifty 
treatises which he left, half consist of commentaries 
on Scripture, several deal with the science and 
philosophy of his day, others are lives of saints and 
martyrs, or of the abbots of the foundation. But 
the most valuable of all is his Ecclesiastical 
History, which gives the fullest and most authentic 
account we possess of the period ending four years 
before his death, which occurred in 735. Bede 
wrote chiefly in Latin, and King Alfred translated 
parts of his works into Anglo-Saxon. How he 
acquired the title of “ Venerable ” is unknown, but 
it is inscribed on the only fragment of his shrine 
tlmt is left in Durham cathedral. 


Bedeau, Marie Alphonse, a French general^ 
born 1804, died 1863. After taking part in military 
operations in Algeria, he was in 1848 appointed to 
suppress the disturbances in Paris, but failed 
completely. On the coup d'etat in 1851 he was 
furrested and retired into exile. 

Bedeguar* a gall-like disease found on wild 
roses, produced by the puncture of a gnat, lihodite* 
rosm. It is a many-chambered gall, made up of a 
ball-like tuft of adventitious leaves reduced to 
hairs, and becoming a bright red, whence its 
j)opular name of Robin Redbreast’s pin-cushion. 

Bedelli William, born in Essex in 1570 and 
educated at Ciimbridge, held a cure at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and was there appointed chaplain to Sir 
H. Wotton, the English ambassador at Venice. 
On his return he filled for two years the provostship 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and was next appointed 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. His zeal and 
charity won him such respect that in the Protestant 
massacre of 1641 his life was spared, but the 
shelter which he gave to other fugitives led to his 
imprisonment, and he died as soon as he was 
released in 1642. 

BedeU, the bearer of the mace in public pro- 
cessions in a university. 

Bedford, a market town and municipal and 
parliamentary borough, the capital of Bedfordshire,. 
50 miles N.W. of London, on the London and North- 
Western and Midland railways, and extending 
along either bank of the ri.ver Ouse. It is well- 
built and has five churches, St. Peter’s containing 
traces of Saxon work, and St. Mary’s possessing a 
Norman tower. 'J'here are a corn-exchange, shire 
hall, and infirmary. But the schools raised on 
the original foundation of Sir W. Harpur (1561) 
are the most important institutions, and have 
induced many families to settle in the town. The 
factory of Messrs. Howard, makers of agricultural 
implements, employs a large number of artisans, 
and lace and straw plaits are also staple products. 
The memory of John Bunyan, who was born at 
Elstow, close by, is perpetuated bv a statue and 
a school. Pop. (1901), 35,144. 

Bedford, New, a port of considerable size in 
Massachusetts, U.S.A ., 55 miles by railway from 
Boston. Whale-fishing, ship-building, and candle- 
making are the chief industries. 

Bedford, John, Duke op, the third son of 
Henry IV., was born in 1389. His brother Henry 
V. on his death-bed (1422) bequeathed to him the 
task of consolidating the English power in France 
as regent, and this duty he endeavoured to fulfil. 
Marrying a daughter of the Duke of Burgundy he 
established himself in Paris, and defeated the 
Dauphin at Cr^vant and Verneuil. But the pacific 
policy of Cardinal Beaufort deprived him of aid 
from" England, and the designs of the Duke of 
Gloucester on Hainault alienated the Duke of 
Burgundy. At this moment Joan of Arc infused 
new life into the patriotic cause, and Bedford was 
forced to abandon the siege of Orleans. Though 
he drove back the Dauphin from Paris, captured 
the Maid and consigned her to the stake, he never 
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succeeded in regaining his old supremacy. On the 
death of his wife he concluded a marriage which 
finally estranged the Duke of Burgundy, who 
open^ up negotiations with Charles VII. Bedford, 
worn out with disappointment and anxiety, died in 
1435 and was buried at Rouen. 

Bedford Bevel is the name given to a large 
tract of very flat country extending from the Wash 
into S.W. counties. It is quite level, and it was 
here that the experiment of testing the earth’s 
roundness was tried. The Bedford level covers 
750,000 acres. 

Bodfordshiro is V)ounded on the N. by 
Northamptonshire, on the E. by the counties of 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Hertford, and on the 
W. by those of Buckingham and Northampton, and 
has an area of 461 square miles, being one of the 
smallest counties in England. The surface is 
mostly flat, but the Chiltern range of chalk hills 
rises to 500 ft. towards the S. The alluvial soil of 
the central district yields heavy crops of wheat. 
It is watered by the Ouse, Ivel, Lea, and Ouzel. 
Bedford, Dunstable, Luton, and Leighton Buzzard 
are the chief towns. Many fine seats are found in 
the county, notably that of the Duke of Bedford, 
Woburn Abbey. Pop. (1901), 174,958. 

The name of Bedford has been given to three 
counties in the United States, in Pennsylvania, 
in Virginia, and in Tennessee. 

Bodlaniy a corruption of Bethlehem, the name 
of a hospital founded and dedicated to St. Mary, 
in 1247, by Simon FitzMjiry, a sheriff of London. 
He built a priory in Moorfields and connected it 
with the episcopate recently established by the 
Crusaders in the Holy Land. In 1402 the lunatics 
in a public asylum at Charing Cross were believed 
to have been transferred there. In 1546 Henry 
VIII. gave the hospital to the City, which had 
already purchased the lands, and it was united to 
Bridewell. Little is known of the institution until 
1675, when a new hospital was built, architecturally 
a copy of the Tuileries, on the S. side of Moorfields. 
This is the Bethlehem or Bedlam that was famous 
in the 18th century. In 1812 the existing asylum 
in Lambeth Road was begun from designs by 
Lewis, but Smirkc added the dome. It accom- 
modates 400 patients, who are chosen as far as 
possible from the curable sufferers from lunacy. 

Bedlington Terrier, a breed of terriers, said 
to have originated at Bedlington, near Morpeth, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. It is 
chiefly confined to the northern districts, and in 
Newcastle and the neighbourhood nearly every man 
has a Bedlington. Vero Shaw (in his Book of the 
Bog) quotes the following as the chief points of 
the breed: ‘‘The Bedlington terrier should be 
rather long and small in the jaw, head high and 
narrow, crowned with a tuft of silky hair lighter 
than the body ; eyes small, round, and rather sunk ; 
ears filbert-shaped, close to the cheek, slightly 
feathered at the tips ; neck long and slender, but 
muscular; body well proportioned, slender, and 
deep-chested ; legs straight and rather long ; tail 
email and tapering. Colour liver or sandy, witli 
flesh-coloured nose, or black-blue with black nose.” 


The dog he figures was 18 months old, stood 15 in. 
at the shoulder, and weighed 24 lbs. Bedlingtons 
are sharp , active dogs, eager in pursuit of vermin. 

Bedmar, Alfonso de Cueva, Marquis o^ 
was born in 1572. He was sent as Spanish 
ambassador to Venice in 1607, and entered into a 
conspiracy with the viceroy of Naples and the 
governor of Milan to destroy the republic. The 
plot was betrayed and frustrated. It furnished 
material for Otway’s play of Venice Preserved, 
Bedmar went to Flanders, received a cardinal’s 
liat, and was afterwards made Bishop of Oviedo, 
where he died in 1655. 

Bednar, a district and town in the territory of 
Mysore, Southern India. The former occupies a 
fertile table-land on the summit of the Western 
Ghats, having an elevation of 5,000 feet. The rain- 
fall being very heavy, vegetation is luxuriant. 
Pepper, cardamoms, areca-nuts, and sandal wood 
are produced in large quantities. The town, known 
also as Nuggnr, was in the 17th century a prosperous 
place, as the capital of the rajahs of Ikeri. Haider 
Ali took it, and in 1783 it surrendered to the 
British. Tipu Sahib, however, recaptured it, 
putting General Matthews and the garrison to the 
sword. It is now much reduced in size. 

Bed of Justice (French Hide just ice), ViternWy 
the covered throne which the French king occupied 
when present at the deliberations of Parliament. 
Hence the term was transferred to those meetings of 
Parliament at which the king was present. It was 
the accepted legal theory in France(deri ved to a great 
extent from misinterpretations of maxims of Roman 
law about the Roman Emperor) that the king of a 
nation was the source of all power in it; and 
that “on the arrival of the king the powers of 
the magistrates cease.” Hence the decisions 
given in a bed of justice were held to have a more 
binding force than the ordinary deci.sions of Par- 
liament, as proceeding from primary and not 
delegated authority. Beds of justice were lield 
in order to compel the Parliament to register 
royal acts, to declare the age at which members 
of the royal family should be considered to attain 
tlieir majority, to create new charges, etc. Tb”) 
last was held by Louis XVI. at Versailles in 1787. 

Bedouin (properly hedawi, plural hedawin, from 
root = steppe, wilderness), a term applied by 
the Aralxs collectively to the unsettled nomad 
tribes of steppe lands and oases of the desert, as 
opposed to the settled and more cultured inhabitants 
of the towns. From the very nature of the environ- 
ment the Bedouins are necessarily pastoral nomads 
depending for their exi.stence on the camel, which 
enables them to cross vast desert tracts in search 
of fresh pasturage, and which supplies them with 
their staple food, cheese, butter and milk eaten 
with dates, and a few other fruits. The flesh is 
rarely eaten, but the hide, hair, and sinews serve 
as materials for the tents, harness, cordage, and 
many other purposes. They also raise a noble breed 
of horses, which have served to improve the stock 
in North Africa, Spain, England, and elsewhere. 
The Bedouins in general represent the Arab typo 
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in its purity, though considerable differences have 
been observed in the physique of the various tribes, 
and even of the sheikhs (chiefs) compared with 
the common folk within the tribe itself. They are 
mostly of small stature (5 feet 2 inches), thin and 
wiry, with swarthy complexion and regular features. 
They are divided into a large number of haheileh 
(chief tribes), which again ramify into a multitude 
of fendah (sub-tribes, septs, clans), each group 
possessing its own camping-ground, and recognising 
no authority except that of its hereditary chief. 
' The paramount tribes, from whom all the minor 
groups claim direct or indirect descent, appear to 
be the Sherarat, Howeititt, Benu Atiyeh, Besher 
and Anezeh of north and north-west Nejd; the 
fthomer, Montefik, Mesalikh, Benu Lam, thence 
east to Mesopotamia ; the Ma*az, Harb and Kahtan, 
west and south-west of Nejd ; the Seba’a (with a 
large offshoot in Syria), Meteiz, Oteibah, Dawdsir 
(A’al Amar) in the central steppe lands ; lastly the 
Ajmitn, Benu Khaled and Benu Hajar in the ex- 
treme east. The Arabs, who since the rise of Islam 
have spread over the surrounding regions (Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa), belong mainly 
to the Bedouin class, and many of their chiefs 
claim descent from the Khoreish, Mohammed’s 
tribe, and even from the prophet himself, in this 
case taking the title of sharif, A characteristic 
trait of the Bedouins is their zeal for the purity of 
the Arabic language, which is consequently spoken 
with surprising uniformity throughout the whole 
of the Arab domain, from the Persian Gulf to the 
Atlantic. See Palgrave, Journal M. Oeograj)hhal 
Society, 1864, vf»l. xxxiv. ; and Wiistenfeld, Genoa- 
hyiscUe Tahellen der Arahischeri Stdnme, etc., 
Gottingen, 1852. 

Bed-sores, a complication of diseases in which 
a prolonged (!onfineinent in bed is associated with 
extreme prostration, and particularly with the con- 
tinued maintenance of the same position, the patient 
always lying on the back or on one side. Bed-sores 
-occur in situations exposed to pressure, but they 
very rarely develop when the patient is under the 
aupervLsion of a watchful nurse. Ignorance, neglect, 
or want of cleanliness are their most common 
causes ; still in certain paralytic cases acute bed- 
sores appear in rare instances in spite of all pre- 
cautions, being then apparently due to the involve- 
ment of nerves which govern the nutrition of the 
skin. Change of position, when that is possible, a 
smooth, tightly-drawn sheet, or, if necessary, a 
water bed to lie upon, scrupulous cleanliness, con- 
stant watchfulness over parts exposed to pressure, 
with the use, if the skin becomes reddened, of air 
cushions, or the application of alcohol or glycerine ; 
these are the main preventive measures. If an 
open sore once forms, it is high time for the case 
to come under skilled medical treatment. 

Bed-straw, the popular name of several species 
of the Kubiaceous genus Galium, fourteen of which 
are British. They are herbaceous plants with 
square stems, small opposite leaves, and inter-foliar 
stipules so much resembling the leaves that the 
latter are generally said to be in whorls of from 
four to ten. They have small flowers with a minute 


calyx, a four-lobed rotate corolla, either yellow or 
white, and a dry fruit of two one-seeded carpels. 
Legend a.ssociates G. venm, the yellow-flowered 
Our Lady’s Bed-straw, with the flight into Egypt. 

Bee. The bees, of which the honey bee {Ajfis 
mellijica, Linn.) is one of the best known and most 
important, belong to the family Apidm of the order 
HYMENorTERA. The most conspicuous feature in 
the natural history of the honey bee is that it is 
social, living in communities composed of as many 
as 60,000 individuals, belonging to three different 
forms. The female is known as the queen bee, 
and there is usually only one in each hive ; it is 
recognisable by its superior size and long pointed 
abdomen. The males are known as drones because 
they take no part in the general work of the liive ; 
they are characterised by the bluntness of the 
abdomen, the thick flat body, and the absence of a 
sting. They seldom constitute more than three 
per cent, of the total population of the hive, and 
their sole function is the fertilisation of the queen ; 
after they have accomplished this, they are ruth- 
lessly massacred by the workers ; if the hive be 
without a queen, the males are allowed to live till 
one be reared. The workers, the third kind of 
bee, are rudimentary females ; they do the whole 
work of the hive, collect the honey, secrete the 
wax, build this into comb, feed and rear the larvie, 
and defend the hive against attack; their true 
sexual nature is shown by their occasionally laying 
eggs, which are, however, either unfertile or produce 
only drones. The workers are armed with a sting, 
a fine, sharp, barbed tube which can pierce the skin 
of an opponent and deposit there a drop of poison ; 
a.s the sting cannot bo withdrawn from the wound, 
it is torn away with its attachments, and thus 
its use is fatal to its possessor. The queen bee 
continues to lay eggs for a longtime after fertili.sa- 
tion ; by varying the food supply to the larvse, the 
workers can cause these to develop into drones, 
queens, or workers. If the queen be not fertilised she 
can lay eggs (a case of Parthenogenesis), which, 
however, only develop into drones. In the absence 
of a queen, some of the workers lay eggs, but these 
again only develop into drones. The ventilation 
of the hive is effected by bees holding to the base 
of the hive by their feet and then vibrating their 
wings as in flight; currents of air are thus sent 
through the passages. The main food of bees is 
honey, which is collected from the nectaries of 
plants during the summer and is stored up in cells 
in the hive for winter use ; pollen is mixed with 
that used for the food of the larvae. Thcrcomb is 
constructed of fine wax which is secreted from the 
abdomen. The main senses possessed by bees 
appear to be hearing (by the antennae) and smell ; 
the former sense is very irregularly developed ; bees 
can certainly hear sounds made by other bees, 
but their appreciation of other sounds seems very 
capricious. The sense of smell appears the more 
important : by it bees can at once recognise those 
from another hive, as they at once attack strangers 
who gain admittance to the hive ; when breederji 
liave to introduce other bees, the sense of smell 
has to be temporarily deadened by the use of some 
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strong aromatic. The honey bee is supposed to be 
of Asiatic origin, and was introduced to America 
from Europe. In some humble bees the larvae at 
first all become workers which lay eggs producing 
only drones ; but as later larvas develop under more 
favourable conditions, as they receive more atten- 
tion, they give rise to forms that are sexually 
mature and capable of producing queens. This 
affords a clue as to the evolution of the complex 
social system of the honey bee. Hiiber, the blind 
naturalist, is the source of much of our informa- 
tion respecting bees, while among later investiga- 
tors Maeterlinck and Lord Avebury are pre-eminent. 

Beech, the English name of Fagns sylvatica, a 
large and handsome tree belonging to the order 
Cupuliferre {Q%iercine(s). It reaches a height of 
60 or 70 feet and a diameter of 3, 4, or even 5 
feet. Its bark is thin, smooth, and silvery ; its 
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buds brown and pointed ; its leaves hairy and 
pointed only when young; and its fruit consists of 
three-cornered nuts produced in pairs in a rigid 
brown husk which bears recurved hooks externally 
and splits into four valves. The wood is excellent 
for fuel and charcoal, and is used for tool-handles, 
and, more especially, for ch«air-making. From 
12,000 to ir),0(X) loads of beech timber are annually 
employed for this last purpose round High Wycombe, 
Bucks, where it is grown on the chalk of the 
Chiltern Hills. The nuts yield a useful oil and are 
still valued in northern Europe as food for swine. 
The Copper Beech is a variety, merely differing in 
the colour of its leaves ; but the genus is veiy 
widely distributed, being represented in New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and Antarctic Anierica, as well 
as throughout the northern hemisphere. 

Beecher, Henry Ward, the son of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, a well-known American theologian, and 
president of the Lane Seminary, wiis born at 
Lichfield, Connecticut, in 1813, and graduated at 
Amherst College. Entering the Presbyterian 
ministry he soon acquired reputation by his 
eloquence and vigour. In 1847 he was chosen 
pastor of the Plymouth Congregationalist church, 
Brooklyn, and drew around him a large following. 
He preached a broad, attractive form of Christianity, 
taking also an active interest in politics as an 


abolitionist. In 1863 he visited England to advo- 
cate that cause. He became the subject of an 
unpleasant scandal in 1874, but a judicial investi- 
gation failed to procure a verdict. His independent 
views on the question of eternal punishment led to his 
secession in 1882 from the Congregationalists. In 
1886 he paid a second visit to England. He died 
in the following yejir. Mr. Beecher was a prolific 
contributor to periodicals, and edited for some 
years the Independent and the Christian Union, 
His most popular works were Lectures to Young 
Men^ Life Thoughts, and a novel entitled Norwood. 

Beechey, Frederick William, naval officer 
and Arctic explorer, was born in 1796, and having 
entered the Royal Navy in 1806, took part, in 1811, 
in Schomberg's action off Madagascar, and became 
a lieutenant in 1815. He was then serving with 
the expedition against New Orleans. In 1818, in 
the Trent, he accompanied Franklin, and in 1819, 
in the IJeela, he accompanied Parry, to the Arctic 
regions. He was next engaged upon inland surveys 
in Northern Africa, and was made a commander in 
1822. In 1825-28 he commanded the Blossom, and 
attempted to discover a north-west passage. In- 
cidentc'illy, during this long voyage, he made 
numerous discoveries in the Pacific, his course lying 
round Cape Horn and through Behring Strait. 
While absent he was, in 1827, advanced to post- 
rank. As captain of the Sulphur he surveyed 
much of the South American coast in 1835-36. He 
attained the rank of rear-admiral in 1854, and died 
in 1856. Admiral Beechey was the author of 
Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa, 1823; of A Voyage of 
iJiscorery towards the North Pole, 1843 ; and of a 
Voyage to the Pacific and Behring Strait, 

Beech Marten. [Marten.] 

Bee-eater, any bird of the genus Merops, with 
twenty-one species, the type of the family Me- 
ROPID.E, which is found all over tlie Ethiopian and 
Oriental, and penetrating into the Palaearctic and 
Australian regions. The name is often extended to 
the whole family, but is popularly confined to the 
common Bee-eater {M. api aster), common on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and occasionally stray- 
ing to England. In winter it migrates to South 
Africa, where it incubates a second time. In size 
the adult male is rather less than a starling; 
the top of the head is rich chestnut-brown, which 
extends over the neck, back, and wing coverts, and 
changes to light reddish-yellow on the rump ; the 
primaries and secondaries are briglit blue-green 
tipped with black, the tertiaries are green ; upper 
tail coverts blue-green tipped with black, tail green 
tinted with a darker hue ; chin and throat reddish 
yellow, round the latter a deep blue-black band ; 
under surface of the body bluish-green, of wings 
and tails greyish-brown. In the female the hue of 
the throat is paler, and a reddish tinge runs through 
the body and wings. They nest in river banks or 
in holes or tunnels In the ground, and prey upon 
bees, wasps, and other insects. Large numbers of 
these beautiful birds are annually shot to provide 
plumes for ladies’ bonnets and hats, and in one 
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spring 700 were killed at Tangiers, and the skins 
consigned to a London dealer. 

Beefeater (i-e. dependent : the supposed 
connection with buffet ieVy attendant at a buffet or 
sideboard, is given up), a popular name for the 
Yeomen of the Guard (q.v.) and of the warders of 
the Tower of London, who were named Yeomen 
Extraordinary by Edward VI., and wear the same 
uniforms as the regular Yeomen. The former first 
appeared at the coronation of Henry VIL, and 
attend the sovereign at royal banquets and other 
state ceremonies. 

Beefeater, a popular name for any bii-d of the 
genus Buphaga, of the Starling family, with two 
species from Tropical and Southern Africa. They 
differ from the true starlings in having a stout 
hard bill, swollen just behind tlie tip, bare nostrils, 
very short stout feet, furnished with very sharp 
curved claws. These birds owe their popular and 
generic names to their habit of perching on cattle 
and feeding on the parasites which infest them. 
The best known {li. Africana) is from 9 in. to 10 in. 
long, dull brown on upper surface, chin, and throat, 
biitf beneath, basal half of bill rich orange, ex- 
tremity scarlet. 

Beef-tea, a valuable article of invalid dietary, 
made by infusing lean beef in warm water. Much 
misconception exists with respect to the usefulness 
of beef-tea in disease. As ordinarily made it is 
rather a stimulant than a form of diet, and if given 
with the idea of nourishing the patient it should 
be recognised that such dilute material is only ad- 
ministered because nutriment in amore concentrated 
form would not be tolerated. Beef-tea, in fact, 
contains only mineral salts, extractive substances, 
and gelatine, with but a very small quantity of the 
albuminous constituents of the original meat. 
While, however, such a substance is of but little use 
to a stomach which can deal with material more 
sustaining, experience seems to show that it is 
admirably adapted for the enfeebled digestive 
powers of febrile patients. 

To make beef-tea a pound of good beefsteak 
should be cut up small, placed in a jar, and soaked 
for an hour or more in a pint of water, the jar being 
then transferred to a pan of water, which is allowed 
to simmer over the fire for another hour. The in- 
fusion is then strained, and a few pinches of salt 
added. Jf it is desired to extract the more nourish- 
ing constituents of the meat, the latter should be 
soaked in brine, and then subsequently gently 
heated, carefully noting that the temperature does 
not exceed the coagulating point of albumen ; if a 
considerable amount of salt has been originally 
employed (a procedure necessary if it be desired to 
extract all the nourishing material of the meat), 
this must be subsequently in part removed by di- 
alysis. Beef-tea made by the latter process, as 
compared with the former, is not so palatable, 
though far more nutritious. 

Bee-hive. [Honey.] 

Beehive Houses, the name given to certain 
primitive structures, built generally of unhewn 
atones without cement, and having a domed roof. 


like the common straw hive. These rude houses are 
principally found in Scotland and Ireland. The 
majority of them are of great antiquity, but some 
have been constructed within the last century, and 
a few are even now used as human habitations. As 
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to the origin of these beehive houses, Lord Dun- 
raven {Notes on Irish Arehiteetnrey ii. 130) says : — 
“ The dome, formed by the projection of one stone 
beyond another till the walls meet in one flag at the 
apex, and the use of the horizontal lintel in the 
doorways, are forms universally adopted by early 
races in all periods of the history of man and in 
various portions of the globe, before the knowledge 
of the principle of the arch had reached them.” In 
Scotland and Ireland two forms exist, which may 
be called ecclesiastical and secular. Beehive cells 
of undoubted monastic origin are found on some of 
the islands off the coast of Kerry. The most remark- 
able are those on Skellig Mhichel (St. Michael s 
Rock). There are five of these cells, and the 
largest is nearly circular externally, but the interior 
is oblong (15 ft. x 12 ft.). The walls, which rise 
vertically for 7 ft. or 8 ft., converge internally as 
each stone projects a little more inwards than the 
one immediately below it, until at the height of 
16 ft. 6 in. the beehive-shaped roof is finished by an 
aperture, probably once covered by a single stone. 
In the south-west of Ireland the remains of these 
structures are common, but they were probably 
used as ordinary dwellings. In Scotland their use 
continued to quite a recent period, and it is more 
than likely that some of them in Lewis are still 
inhabited during the time the inhabitants are 
making cheese and butter in the summer and early 
autumn. The following account of a double beehive 
house in Lewis is abridged from Dr. A. MitchelTs 
Past in the Present : — “ The house consisted of two 
hive-like hillocks, joined together, and not much 
higher than a man, built of dry stones pn the 
manner described above], and covered with grass 
and weeds to keep out wind and rain. There were 
two apartments — a living room and a storehouse or 
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dairy. At the right hand of the entrance was the 
fireplace, and the smoke passed out at the uncovered 
apex. A row of curb stones 8 in. or 10 in. high 
served as seats, and at the same time to separate 
the bed — some hay and rushes strewn on the floor — 
from the rest ot the house. Three niches or 
presses comifleted the furniture of this primitive 
dwelling.” The same author notes that three forms 
of these dwellings occur-—(l) single huts, (2) double 
huts (as described above) ; (3) se’seral huts com- 
municating internally, and presenting the appear- 
ance of an “ agglomeration of beehives.” Single 
beehive huts are still built in Orkney and Caithness 
as shelters for pigs and poultry. 

Beelzebub, a name formed by combining the 
Chaldean Baal (q.v.) with zehuh, signifying “insect,** 
and signifying therefore the “ fly-god,” or averter 
of insects (cf. Gk. ^us Aj)omuio:i). Under this 
particular aspect Baal appears to have been 
worshipped at Ekron (2 Kings i. 2) and else- 
where. It seems probable that the Jews borrowed 
the name from their idolatrous neighbours and used 
it as an appellation of Satan. However, in the 
Gospels the word is imiformly spelt Beelzebub, the 
etymological signification of which might be 
Lord of the Mansion or of idols, or Lord of 
dung. Tliis fact has led Gesenius, Lightfoot, and 
other learned divines to the belief that this is the 
original form of the name, but, if the final I in the 
New Testament is not due to an error in tran- 
scription, it is more likely that the Jews mcade a 
slight variation in pronunciation so as to cast 
contempt on a false god. 

Bea-Martiu. [King-Bird.] 

Beer, an alcoholic beverage obtained from 
gi’ain — generally barley — by a process known as 
Brewing (q.v.). Different kinds of beer vary in 
strength and colour, according to the nature and 
quantity of the different ingredients used in the 
manufacture. The percentage of alcohol in beer 
varies from two per cent, in light table ales to six 
per cent, in Burton ales, porter, etc. [Alb.] 

Boer Money. From 1800 to 1873 an allow- 
ance of Id. a day was made in lieu of beer and 
spirits to non-commissioned officers and men in the 
British army when on home service. In 1873 it was 
included in their pay. 

Beerzheba, or Bir-es-Seba (Heb. Well of the 
Oath), a Ullage in the south of Canaan which 
derives its name from the oath there taken by 
Abraham and Abimelech (Gen. xxi. 31). “From 
Dan to Beersheba ” is an expression often used in 
the Scriptures to describe the whole extent of the 
country, and the saying has become proverbial. 
The village became an episcopal city in later times 
and existed until the 14th century. The site is 
only marked now by two wells and a few stones. 

Baaztingz (exact derivation unknown), the 
first milk after the birth of offspring, containing 
numerous fat granules or colostrum corpuscles, 
lacking casein, but rich in albumen, and containing 
three times as much salt as ordinary milk, which 


probably gives it a purgative effect. Occasionally 
it has been used in cooking. 

Beeswax, a solid fatty substance secreted by 
bees — not, as is sometimes supposed, collected from 
plants — and formed into the cell walls of the comb. 
Being lighter than water (specific gravity *969), and 
melting at 64° to 65° Fah., it can be readily separ- 
ated by drawing off the honey and melting the comb 
in boiling water, and then collecting the wax whicli 
floats to the surface and solidifies as the water cools. 
It is largely used for the manufacture of candles 
and of wax figures. 

Beet, the name for various forms of the 
chenopodiaceous genus Beta, coarse, weedy plants, 
furnishing edible roots and leaves. They have 
perfect flowers with a persistent five-leaved perianth, 
five superposed stamens, and a one-seeded, one- 
chambereci ovary. Beta mariiima, the sea beet, a 
British plant, is very variable, and is perhaps the 
parent of all the cultivated forms. B. rxibra, the 
red beet, cultivated by the Komans, but only 
introduced into England in 1656, is valued for its 
sweet, fleshy, red roots, eaten in salad. B. alba, the 
white or sugar-beet, has been largely grown for 
sugar on the continent of Europe since the time of 
Napoleon I. It yields about 7 lbs. of sugar from 
100 lbs. of roots, and over 2| million tons are made 
annually, especially in France, Silesia, and Russia. 
B, Oicla, Sicilian beet, is grown for its leaves or 
their midribs, eaten as spinach or sea-kale. B. 
Cicla, var. inacrorhiza (the large-rooted variety) is 
the mangold or mangel-wurzel, a most important 
food for cattle. Other forms are grown for their 
glossy ornamental foliage. 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, one of the greatest 
among the musicians of Germany, was born at 
Bonn on the Rhine on December ifith, 1770. His 
family was of Dutch extraction. He began his 
musical studies with his father, Johann, a tenor 
vocalist, in the year 1775. The tendency of his 
musical mind was discovered by his grandfather, 
after whom he was named, and to \vhom he 
was sincerely attached. The grandfather died 
when Beethoven was in his third year, and with his 
death ceased the only happy hours young Ludwig 
is said to have enjoyed in his life. His father 
Johann, who had unfortunately given way to habits 
of drunkenness, thought to make money out of the 
talents of his child, and kept him to his musical 
studies with a severity, not to say cruelty, which 
almost; disgusted him with the very name of music. 
When he was nine years of age the father engaged a 
fellow vocalist and boon companion, called Pfeiffer, 
to help in the instruction of his child, and their 
united efforts certainly produced good results, for 
not only did the boy master all the technical diffi- 
culties of the violin and pianoforte, but his mind 
expanded, and he was able to give his thoughts 
expression at a very early age. He was wont to 
say in after years that he had learned more from 
Pfeiffer than from anybody else. He never received 
more than the simplest kind of school education, 
but his desire for knowledge was great, and even as 
a boy he sought to make acquaintance with the 
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great writers of the chief European nations, and he 
acquired, almost without help, a smattering of 
Latin, French and German. The organ he learned 
from the Court organist, the Fleming Van den 
Eeden, an old friend and fellow countryman of his 
late grandfather. He continued his organ studies 
with Neefe, the successor of Van den Eeden, and 
even in his twelfth year was skilful enough to act 
as his deputy. 

In 1787 he visited Vienna for the first time, and 
was introduced to Mozart, who, when he heard him 
play, said prophetically, “ Take heed to this youth, 
one" of these days he will make a noise in the 
world.” Through the interest of his friend Count 
Waldstein, the Elector Max Franz sent Beethoven 
to Vienna in 1792 to continue his studies with 
Haydn, Salieri, and Albrechtsberger. He did not 
take kindly to the teaching of Haydn, for although 
he dedicated his three pianoforte sonatas (op. 2) to 
his master, he declined to insert on the title page 
“ Pupil of Haydn,” giving as his reason that “ he 
had never learned anything of him.” He took 
lessons from Salieri on the art of writing for the 
voice, and so highly did he value his teaching that 
he was never too proud to call himself his pupil. He 
passed through the drudgery of learning the art of 
counterpoint with Albrechtsberger with painstaking 
patience. He also learned to play the viola, the 
violoncello, the clarinet and the horn in his own 
obstinate, self-willed way ; and although his teachers 
had a high regard for his genius he never succeeded 
in making himself agreeable to either of them. Ho 
visited Prague, Nuremburg, Dresden, Leipzig and 
Berlin ; was graciously received in the last named 
place by Frederick William II., and presented with 
a snuff-box full of gold pieces. “ Not an ordinary 
snuff-box,” he would say to his friends, “ but one of 
the kind usually given to ambassadors.” In 1800 
he left the hospitable shelter of the Lichnowsky 
palace for lodgings, where he felt he could follow 
his career with greater freedom. In the year fol- 
lowing he experienced the first symptoms of the 
malady which embittered his remaining years, for 
it never yielded to medical treatment, and in 1810 
he became totally deaf. His position in the world 
of music was by this time assured, and his brothers 
Carl and Johann followed him to Vienna. The 
last named had acquired some property, and on one 
New Year’s Eve sent his brother Ludwig a card on 
which he described himself as “Land owner.” 
After having written on the back the words 
Ludwig van Beethoven, “ Brain owner,” he re- 
turned the card. By this it may be gathered that 
Beethoven had some appreciation of humour, 
though his deafness somewhat isolated him from 
the world and he appeared to be misanthropical. 
When the poet Goethe met him in 1812, he wrote 
to Zelter, his friend, “ I made acquaintance with 
Beethoven at Toplitz. His marvellous talent as- 
tounded me. But, unfortunately, he is an utterly 
untamed character. He is not indeed wrong in 
finding the world detestable. Still his finding it so 
does not make it any more enjoyable either to him- 
self or to others.” He became more and more 
secluded from the world, and when he took the 
guardianship of his nephew Carl in 1815 the 


extravagances and evil conduct of this young man 
so affected him that he became more and more re- 
tiring and engrossed in musical composition. Ho 
caught cold driving in an open chaise, and ulti- 
mately succumbed to an attack of inflammation of 
lungs and dropsy, dying during a thunderstorm on 
March 26th, 1827. He was buried in the Wiihring 
Cemetery in Vienna. His remains were twice dis- 
turbed. They were exhumed and reburied October 
13th, 1863, and on June 21st, 1888, they were re- 
moved to the Central Cemetery at Summering,, 
where they now rest close to the graves of Schubert 
and Mozart. 

In personal appearance Beethoven was of medium 
height, a broad and firm frame ; his head large^ 
his hair black and plentiful ; he shaved , close, 
though at times he allowed his beard to grow for 
several days ; his eyes were large, black, and pierc- 
ing ; his voice rough, except when influenced by 
feeling, when it was soft and tender in tone. 

As a composer his music is marked by deep and 
earnest thought. He always worked with an ideal 
in his mind, and his music is the expres.sion of 
some mental imagery and poetical emotion. In hia 
later years the strength of his utterances became 
deeper, more energetic, and appeals with power as. 
great in its way to musicians as the words of 
Shakespeare among poets. 

The wealth of imagery, the grandeur of his 
imagination, the character of gloom and melan- 
choly which pervades certain of his music has been 
compared to the poetry of Dante, so that Beethoven 
as a musician is held to be as eminent as the 
greatest of poets. 

His works, which comprise orchestral and sym- 
phonic compositions, chamber music, the opera 
Fldelio, two masses, and other vocal music with 
pianoforte pieces, and present differences of style 
varying according to the date of ijroduction, have 
been arranged in three periods, each the develop- 
ment and expansion of the other. The first period 
or style is found in his music produced up to the 
year 1800, when the sway of art as then known was- 
greater than his own individuality. In the next„ 
which began wdth his second and ended with his 
eighth symphonies (1814), the strength of hi» 
genius was more manifest. The third period (1815 
^o his death), which includes his ninth symphony, 
fs that in which the most poetical and even pro- 
phetic sides of his genius were more powerfully 
displayed. His symphonies form the backbone of 
all good orchestral concerts, his chamber music iw9 
more popular than ever, his sonatas form the* 
groundwork for study among pupils, and the oppor- 
tunity for the display of the abilities of the best 
executants, and the influence of his music spread® 
.wider every day. His compositions have l^en 
enumerated by Nottebohm, who has also given 
details concerning them. His life has been ably 
written by Schindler (translated by Moscheles), by 
H. A. Ruding (Sampson Low & Co.), by Sir George 
Grove (^Dictionary of Mvsic), and by others in 
French, German, and in English. 

Boetle is the popular name for the members of 
that order of insects known as Coleoptera, la 
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which the anterior pair of wingrs are converted into 
hard, horny cases (elytra) used to protect the pair 
of membranous flying wings. The order is a highly 
organised one, and contains upwards of 80,000 
species. The terra, like most of those in popular 
use, is very loosely applied, and it includes many 
insects which are not true beetles, such as the 
black beetle (an Orthopteran, q.v.). The account of 
the order is therefore given under Coleoptera. 

Beets, Nicolas, wjis born at Harlem in 1814» 
and studied theology at Leyden. He won earlv 
distinction as a Dutch poet of the Byronic school. 
His poems appeared at intervals from 1834 to 1862. 
In history and criticism he achieved some distinc- 
tion, and his theological attainments were so great 
that he was in 1874 appointed professor of that 
subject at Utrecht. He died in 1903. 

Beet Sugar. [Sugar.] 

Begg, James, D.D., born in 1808 in Lanarkshire 
and educated at the University of Glasgow, entered 
the ministry and held for some years the cure of 
Liberton. At the disruption of the Scottish Church 
in 1843 he joined the Free Church, and until his 
death in 1883 was pastor of Newington, Edinburgh. 
He was conspicuous among the old orthodox school 
of divines for his intellectual capacity, genial 
humour, and controversial vigour. He took an 
active interest in the housing of the poor. 

Beggar my Neighbour, a simple game of 
chance at cards, played by two or more per.sons. The 
pack being dealt equally to each, each in turn lays 
down a card until an honour appears. This must be 
paid for by the next player, on a scale varying from 
four for the ace to one for the knave ; the player who 
has laid down the honour then takes the w^hole of 
the cards lying on the table. Should another 
honour appear among tlie cards laid down in pay- 
ment, the next player has at once to pay for it 
similarly, and so on. The object is to obtain all the 
card.s. The game is mentioned as existing in 1777. 

Beghards. [Beguines.] 

Begonia, a genus of herbaceous plants, natives 
of the East Indies and of tropical America, the 



type of a somewhat isolated order of Dicotyledons, 
related perhaps to the Saxifragaceae, The genus is 


named from Michel Begon, a Frenchman, and 
comprises some 350 species. The leaves are alter- 
nate, stipulate, and so markedly oblique as to have 
suggested the name elephant's ear for the genus. 
The flowers are unisexual, having a perianth of 
four leaves in the staminate ones and five leaves in 
the pistillate. The stamens are numerous ; the 
carpels, three, forming a three-winged inferior ovary 
with a spiral stigma round its style. The plants 
are readily propagated by cuttings of their lea\e.s 
which produce adventitious buds. Some species 
have tubers, and these have recently been improved 
by cultivation until their flowers, which are white, 
yellow, orange, pink, crimson or scarlet, have 
reached a diameter of two or three inches. 

Beg-shehr, or Bei-sheiir, a lake, river, and 
town in the province of Karamania, Asiatic Turkey. 
The lake is about 20 miles long, by 5 to 10 miles 
broad, and was known to the ancients as Lake 
Coralis. Tiie river issues from the S.E. extremity 
and connects it with Lake Sogla. The town on the 
right bank of the river and near its exit has the 
remains of some handsome buildings, including a 
large mosque, but is lapsing into decay. 

Beguines. Prompted partly by pious motives, 
partly by the advantages of the “religious” pro- 
fe.ssion, there sprang up in the Middle Ages a class 
of persons who without taking strict vows devoted 
themselves to mendicancy and good works. Women 
usually of social position and either widows or 
spinsters adopted this life in the Netherlands about 
the 12th century under the name Beguines. Some 
trace the word to Bcgg or Le Begue, a supposed 
founder of the community, others to St. B^gue, and 
others again with greater probability to a verb 
meaning “to stammer.” They spread over France 
and got a footing in England, being protected by 
the Church, but everywhere became gradually 
absorbed into the inferior order of Franciscans, 
excepting in Germany and Belgium, where 
heguinages still exist. The male members were 
known as Beghards, but they developed into a 
mystical and perhaps socialistic sect, rebelled 
.against the Pope, were suppre.ssed, and ultimately 
disappeared among the Franciscan tertiaril,, to 
whom they were closely allied. In Italy they were 
known as Bizgocchi or Boccasoti. 

Begum, an Indian title of honour equivalent to 
Princess^ usually borne by the mothers, sisters, 
or wives of native rulers, or by women regnant in 
Indi.a. (For the robbery of the Begums of Oude 
see Hastings, Warren.) 

Behaim, Martin, mathematician and as- 
tronomer, was born at Nurnberg about 1460. He 
pursued a commercial career until 1480, when be 
went to Lisbon and became noted as a maker of 
maps. In 1484-86 he accompanied Diego Cam on 
a voyage of discovery along the W. coast of Africa, 
reaching as far as the Congo river. During the 
years 1491-93 he constructed a terrestrial globe, 
which is still preserved in Nurnberg. He died in 
Lisbon, 1507. 

Behar, a Bengal town, in the Patna district, 
has a great inn for Mohammedan pilgrims. It 
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mtains some ancient mosques and the ruins of an 

(i fort. 

Bohar, Bahar, or Beyhab, a Hindostan 

•ovince in Bengal, area 44,139 square miles, 
.j’a versed by the Ganges, it has also extensive 
canal and irrigation systems. It is the most densely 
l>eopled province of India, and produces indigo 
and opium extensively. As the cradle of Buddhism 
it is a holy land to the followers of that religion. 

Behistun, a mountain near a village of the 
Sfirne name in Persia, province of Irak-Ajemi, cele- 
brated for the sculpture and inscriptions cut out on 
its side. The principal of these relates to Darius 
Hystaspes, who is represented with a bow in his 
hand, and a number of captives before him chained 
together by the neck, and with his foot upon one. 
These inscriptions are at an elevation of 301) feet 
from the ground, and the labour expended in cutting 
them out must have been enormous. Their probable 
date is 515 b.c. There are other inscriptions in 
Greek and Arabic. The Darius tablets were trans- 
lated by Sir Henry Kawlinson, whose account of his 
work is given in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 

Behnii Dr. Ernst, geographer, w^as born in 1830, 
at Gotha. At first chief assistant in the editorship 
of the Mittheilunym, a geographical periodical, he 
became, in 1878, editor himself on Dr. Peterman a’s 
death. He also commenced in 1872 a statistical 
supplement to the Mitiheilungen, and in 1876 be- 
came the statistician for the Almamch de Gotha. 
He died in 1884 in his native town. 

Behn, Aphra, writer of pla>s and novels, was 
born in 1640 in Wye, Kent, her maiden name being 
Johnson. While still a child she went to Surinam, 
where she became acquainted with Oroonoko, a 
slave, whom she introduced subsequently as the 
subject of one of her novels. On returning to 
England, about 1658, she married a London 
mei chant, being left a widow in less than ton years. 
She became a favourite with Charles II., and he 
sent her on a mission to Antwerp. She then became 
a figure in the gay society of llie time, and was a 
prolific author of plays, poems, and novels, which, 
though much praised at the time, are chiefly remark- 
able for their impurity. She died in 1689, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Behring, or Bering, Vitus, a celebrated 
navigator, was born in 1680 at Honsens, in Jutland, 
and, having entered the Russian service under 
Peter the &eat, discovered, in 1728, the Strait, 
since called after him, that divides Asia from 
America. In the course of a second voyage, under- 
taken for the further examination of the N.W. coast 
of America as far north as lat. 69°, he was wrecked 
on Behring Island, one of the Aleutian Islands, 
and died there on December 8th, 1741. 

Behring’s Strait, named after Vitus Behring, 
who discovered it, is the channel that separate.s 
Asia from America, and connects the Pacific and 
Arctic oceans. Previous to Behring’s expedition in 
1728, Asia and America were supposed to be united. 
The strait was more fully explored by Cook in 1778. 


Beja. 

Beilan is the name of a town and a pass in 
the N. of Syria, and on the E. side of the Gulf of 
Isctinderoon. It is tlie ordinary route between 
Syria and Cilicia. Through it Alexander the Great 
marched, and the Crusaders, and in 1832 it was the 
scene of a conflict between Egyptians and Turks. 

Beira, a province of Portugal, with Spain on the 
E. and the Atlantic on the W., and watered partly 
by the Douro in the N. and partly by the Tagus iij 
the S. Besides cattle, sheep, and pigs, it produces 
wine, grain, fruits, etc. Prior to the revolution in 
1910, the heir-apparent to the Portuguese throne 
always bore the title Prince of Beira. 

Beisa Antelope. [Oryx.] 

Beja, an eastern branch of the Hamitic race 
[Hamites], occupying nearly the whole of the 
steppe lands between Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, 
and extending from the Middle Nile E. to the Red 
Sea. The Bejas are an historic people, the true 
aborigines of East Nubia, probably the Begas of 
early Arab writers (tenth century), the Bugas 
of Greek and Axumite (Abyssinian) inscriptions 
(fourth century), and the Buka of the hiero- 
glyphic records. They are the Magabari and 
Blemmyes of Strabo (book xvii.), who for centuries 
harassed the southern frontiers of Egypt, but who 
were brought under Mohammedan influences soon 
after the Moslem invasion of the Nile valley 
(seventh century). All are now Mohammedans; 
many of their chiefs even claim Arab descent, and 
some toward Upper Egypt speak Arabic. But the 
bulk of the nation still retain their primitive 
Hamitic tongue (To-Bedawiye), which is akin on 
the one hand to the old Egyptian, on the o( her to 
the Dankuli, Sornal and Galla idioms, south of 
Abyssinia. They are divided into a great number 
of tribes, some of which have been several times in 
collision with the English forces since the British 
occupation of Sawakin (Suakin) in their territory on 
the Rod Sea coast. The chief tribal divisions 
are : — 1. The AbdhdeU about the frontier of Upper 
Egypt, largely assimilated to the Arab Bedouins. 
2. The BishCxrl (Bishariab), the Shari of the hiero- 
glyphics, Egbai district, south of the Ababdeh, and 
generally between Sawakin and the Nile ; include 
the Hadareb, Heljab, Mansurab, Amrar, and several 
other septs. 3. ,The Taqa, of the Khor-Baraka 
valley, and generally from the Bishari, south to 
Aby.ssinia; include the powerful Hadendawas, 
Haienkas, Homrans, and Beni-Amers. Several of 
the Arabised Senaar tribes, such as the Sukurieh, 
Kababish, Jalin and Bagdra, appear to be also of 
Beja stock. The Bejas, already described by 
Herodotus as “the tallest and finest of men” 
(book iii.), are physically a magnificent race, with 
well-shaped muscular frames, regular features, and 
long black kinky hair, on the dressing of which 
extraordinary care is bestowed. They are an exceed- 
ingly brave, freedom-loving people, chiefly engaged 
in camel-breeding and as caravan leaders between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. See Burckhardt’s 
7 ravels in NaUa (1822); J. Russiger’s ReUe in 
Eyyptcn^ und Ost, Sudan (1843-44); Col. Grant’s 
Route March from Rerher to Korosko (1863) ; * ” 
Keane’s Mhnology of ]Cgyj)tian Sudan (1881), 
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B^aTf a Spanish town, fortified, is 45 miles S. 
of Safamanca, in the valley of Sierra de Bejar. It 
has an annual fair, a hot sulphur spring, and manu- 
factures cloth. 

Bek, Antony, a Bishop of Durham in the time 
of Edward I. He died in 1811. Also the name of 
a Bishop of Norwich, who died in 1343. 

Bek, Thomas, a Bishop of St. David’s, died 
1293. Also the name of a Bishop of Lincoln, who 
died in 1347. 

Beke, Chables Tilstone, traveller, was born 
in London in 1800. He studied law at first, but 
abandoned it for historical and geographical 
pursuits. In 1834 be published his Bescarches in 
Primeval History, which drew forth much opposi- 
tion on the ground of its hostility to the inspired 
record of the creation in Genesi.s. For this he 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the university of 
Tubingen. In 1840 he went to Abyssinia, and 
published the results of his explorations in 1846. 
Besides an attempt to explore the Upper Nile and 
another journey to Abyssinia, he also, in the year 
of his death, 1874, set out for Palestine to determine 
the exact position of Mount Sinai. In addition to 
his contributions to the Transactions of learned 
societies and works on Abyssinia and the Nile, he 
also edited for the Hakluyt Society De Vere’s 
Ilirce Voyayes towards China. 

Bekes, a Hungarian market town, and the 
capital of the county of the same name, is chiefly 
inhabited by Calvinists, and does a trade in cattle, 
corn, and honey. It is situated at the junction of 
the Black and White Koros. 

Bekker, Immanuel, philologist, was born in 
1786 at Berlin, where in 1810 he obtained a 
professorsliip in the university. Among the works 
he edited are comprised Plato (10 vols.), Oratores 
Attici (7 vols.), Aristotle, Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes (3 vols.), Livy, Tacitus, and 24 volumes of 
the Byzantine historians. He died in 1871. 

Bel and the Dragon, one of the books of the 
Apoceypha (q.v.), forming part of the Greek 
version of the book of Daniel, but not found in 
Hebrew or Chaldee. It describes in very naive lan- 
guage how Daniel’s success in combating idolatry 
caused him to be cast into the den of lions. Jerome 
considered it a fable, but it is recognised by the 
Roman and Anglican churches, and formed part 
of the Lectionary of the latter till 1871. 

Belcher, Sm Edward, navigator and explorer, 
was born in 1799, and entered the Royal Navy in 
1812. He was present in the Superh at the bom- 
bardment of Algiers in 1816, and received his 
lieutenant’s commission in 1818. In 1825-28 he 
accompanied Beechey to Behring Strait, and in 
1829 became a commander. From 1836 to 1842 he 
was employed on surveying duties in the SuljBmr, 
in which he made the voyage round the world, and 
also took part in the operations in China. In 1841 
he attained post-rank, and in 1843, while he w'as 
surveying in the East Indies, he was knighted. In 
1852-53 he commanded the Assistance in one of 
the Franklin search expeditions. He became a 


rear-admiral in 1861, and a vice-admiral in 1866, and 
died an admiral and K.C.B. in 1877. Among his 
works are Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, 
1843 ; A Treatise on Nautical Surveying ; The 
Voyage of the Samarang, 1848 ; The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages, 1865; and The Great Equatorial 
Current, 1871. 

BelemxiitidSB is one of the three families of 
that section of the ten-arrned Cephalopoda, known 
as the Phragmophoba owing to the possession of 
a “ phragmocone.” This structure consists of a 
series of septa or partitions slightly separated from 
one another, but communicating by a narrow tube 
known as the siphuncle. (This should be compared 
with the structure of a Nautilus shell.) In the 
forms with the simplest shells the phragrnocone con- 
sists simply of a series of septa with tne chambers 
between them closed in at the sides by a thin 
calcareous wall ; in the Belemnites it is enclosed in 
a cavity (alveolus) at one end of a dense, long, and 
u.sually conical shield, known as the “ guard.” At 
the alveolar end the guard is continued as a horny 
tube (the proostracum). Like the squid they pos- 
sessed an ink sac. The family is extinct; the 
principal genus was Belemnites, which was common 
throughout the Mesozoic (q.v.) era ; a few species 
occurred earlier and a few survived till later. The 
“ guards ” of Belemnites, owing to their indestructi- 
bility are very common as fossils, and have long 
been known as “thunderbolts.” Other important 
genera are Aulacoceras, an early form found in tiie 
Tyrol, and SpiruUrostra from the Miocene, in both 
of which the guard is small in comparison with the 
phragrnocone. 

BelenmoteuthidcB, a second family of the 
Phbagmophoba (for terms see Belemnitid^), in 
which the “ guard ” is reduced to a thin shelly 
layer surrounding the “ phragrnocone.” The prin- 
cipal genus is Belenmoteuthis, of which some speci- 
mens from the Oxford clay have preserved traces 
of the soft parts, and thus have done much to 
elucidate the structure of the family and its allies. 
The family is extinct, and lived only in the Trias 
and Jurassic periods. 

Belfast, the chief commercial and manufacturing 
centre in Ireland, is on the Lagan, which flows into 
Belfast Lough, and which is here spanned by 
several bridges. It is the capital of Ulster, and the 
county town of Antrim, and in 1888 was raised to 
' the rank of a city. The area of the borough is in 
round figures 16,500 acres. Built mostly of brick, 
it has also wide and regular streets, chief among 
which is the Royal Avenue, a splendid thoroughfare 
leading through the centre of tne town, and contain- 
ing besides many elegant shops, the post-office, the 
Ulster reform club, and the free library. Other 
of its chief public buildings are the town hall, the 
county court, the commercial buildings and ex- 
change, a new city hall erected on the site of the 
old white linen hall, the Albert memorial clock 
tower, theatre, etc. For recreation it has seven 
parks. Its chief industries are the manufacture 
of linen and 'shipbuilding, after which come flour- 
mills, rope-making, distilling, the manufacture of 
aerated water, etc. For its extensive commerce 
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it has commodious harbours and docks, between 
one and two millions having been expended upon 
their improvement during recent years. Be- 
sides trading with British ports, its ships sail to 
America and the chief ports on the Continent. The 
prevailing religious denomination is the Presby- 
terian. By the Irish Universities Act of 1908, a 
lioyal Charter was issued for tiie foundation of 
the Queen’s University of Belfast. Other leading 
educational establishments are Campbell, Preaby- 
terian, Methodist, St. Malachy’s, Royal Academy, 
Academical Institution, and Victoria Colleges, 
besides private schools and 280 national schools. 
It has been the scene of frequent faction fights 
between the Catholics and Protestants, notably in 
the years 1864, 1872, 1880, 1880, and 1909. Pop. 
(1901), 348,965. 

Belfort, a fortified French town and capital of 
the department of Upper Rhine, on the Savoureuse, 
offered a stout resistance to the German forces in 
1870, capitulating with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, and only after a three months’ siege. From 
1871 to 1879 that part of the Haut-Khin department 
remaining in French possession was named the 
“ territory of Belfort ” after the town ; the name 
Haut-Rhin, however, has now again been restored. 
Its citadel is by Vauban. It has also a fine church, 
a college, a public library, and various manu- 
factures. 

Belfry (French heffroi) is said to be derived 
not from bell, but from old German words meaning 
a sheltered place. First applied to a kind of 
movable tower used in sieges, it was then transferred 
to a watch tower or alarm boll tower, and then to 
any tower containing a bell. In Italy (where the 
name is campanile) church belfries .stand detached 
from the church ; and so occasionally in England, 
as at Beccles in Suffolk, Evesham, and along the 
Welsh border. Often in England, however, it is 
reduced to a mere turret or bell-cote placed on the 
west end of the church. On the Continent belfries 
Mre frequently secular, and attached to municipal 
buildings. The famous belfry of Bruges, com- 
menced 1291, is of this class. It is 353 feet high, 
and contains a carillon of forty-eight bells. 

BelgGB, the inhabitants, according to Julius 
Ctesar, of one of the three great divisions of Gaul ; 
they extended from the Rhine to the ocean, their S. 
boundary being the Seine and Marne, which separ- 
ated them from tlie Celtae or Gauls. Ciesar and 
his informants held them to be of German origin, 
but modern writers are of opinion that this was true 
of only some portions of them, and that in the main 
they were Celtic. The name wfis undoubtedly a 
collective name for a group of tribes. Belgsc were 
also found settled by Cajsar in Kent and Surrey, 
and Ptolemy locates a population of that name in 
the modem Wiltshire, but the relation of these 
latter to the continental Belgje is obscure. 

Belgaum, a city and district of British India, 
Bombay presidency. The city, which is situated 
iniles N.E. of Goa, is on a plain 2,500 feet above 
sea-level. It was captured by the British in 1818 
and made a permanent military station 


Belgiojoso, a town of Northern Italy, situated 
between the Po and the Olona, has an old castle. 
The Princess Cristina of Belgiojoso, born 1808, died 
1871, was an enthusiast in the cause of Italian 
liberty. 

Belginm, a country of W. Europe, bounded on 
the N. by the North Sea and Holland, on the E. by 
Prussia and Luxemburg, and on the S.W. by France. 
The name is derived from the liehja, a Celtic-speak- 
ing race who once inhabited the whole region W. 
of the Rhine known to the Romans as Gallia Bei- 
gica, of which the Belgium of to-day is only a 
fraction. This is among the smallest of the Euro- 
pean states, its area being only 11,373 square miles, 



or about one-eighth of that of Great Britain. Its 
greatest length (N.W. to S.E.) is 174 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 105 miles. The general aspect of 
the country is level, presenting few natural features 
of particular importance. The highest hill, Bamriue 
Michel, is 2,230 feet, but the mean elevation of 
Belgium is not more than 536 feet. Belgium is 
remarkably well watered, the princitml rivers being 
the Maas, or Meuse, of which 115 miles are Belgian, 
and the Scheldt, or Escaut, with 108 miles in 
Belgium, both navigable throughout; the Yzor is 
navigable for about 26 miles ; the Lesse, one of the 
tributaries of the Meuse, traverses in its course the 
beautiful stalactite grotto of Han, nearly a mile in 
length. The country W. of the Meuse and its 
tributary the Sarabre is low, flat, and fertile, but 
the region at the foot of the Ardennes, in the K., 
is much less productive. Mineral springs are found 
in several districts ; the most celebrated are those 
of Spa, Chaudefontaine, and Tongres. 
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History. The Belgium of to-day can scarcely bo 
said to have a history, since it dates only from 1831. 
Prior to the revolution which preceded (in Septem- 
ber, 1830) its establishment on its present basis, 
the country formed a part of the Netherlands, and 
shared with what is now Holland tlie vicissitudes 
of many wars, failing, however, to shake off the 
Spanish yoke with the Dutch Republic. \_Se6 under 
Holland.] The Austrian Netherlands, as they then 
came to be called, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the House of Hapsburg until the all-devouring em- 
pire of the first Napoleon reduced them to French 
provinces. On his fall the Netherlands were once 
more united as a kingdom under the sceptre of 
William of Orange-Nassau, son of the last Stadt- 
holderof the Seven United Provinces. The revolu- 
tion of 1830 put an end to this union, and a “ Na- 
tional Congress ” in the following year elected 
Prince Ltiopold of Saxe-Coburg Gotha as king of 
the B<dgi}ins. On his death, in 18(i5, his son suc- 
ceeded nim as Leopold II. Leopold died in Decem- 
ber, HK)9, his nephew, Albert, succeeding him. 
Owing to its geographical situation, Belgium has 
been tlic theatre of many campaigns in which 
politically it had little coiicern. The number of 
its battle-fields has acquired for it the unenviable 
title of “ the cock-pit of Europe.” The campaigns 
of Marlborough, with the battles of Ramillies 
(170(J) and Oudenarde (1708), and Wellington's 
victories of Quatre Bras and Waterloo (1815), may 
be cited as tlie most familiar examples. 

The Constitution, as fixed by the law of 1831, 
provides for a king, a senate, and a Chamber of 
Representatives, The last-named is elected by all 
citizens over 25 years of age, who, domiciled for 
not less than one year in the same commune and 
not legally disqualified, have votes. Universal male 
suffrage was introduced in 1894, and proportional 
representation in 1900. The maximum number of 
members is in the proportion of one to every 

40,000 of the population ; the actual number in 
1909 was 165. The Senate consists of members 
elected for eight years, and the number of senators 
is 111. The chief ministers arc (1) President of 
the Council, Minister of Interior and of Agriculture, 
and the Ministers of (2) Science and Art, (3) 
Finance, (4) Public Works, (5) Foreign Affairs, (6) 
Justice, (7) War, (8) Colonies, (9) Industry and 
Labour, (10) Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs. 

PopuUdimi. — In 1907 this was 7,317,561, or an 
average of 629 to the square mile. Belgium has 
long been the most thickly peopled country of 
Europe. Even in the sixteenth century Philip II, 
of Spain is said tp have exclaimed, on passing 
through it, “ This is only one great town.” As the 
population is at present increasing annually at the 
rate of about li^ percent., there seems a reasonable 
prospect of Philip’s description becoming literally 
accurate before very long. Emigration is a little 
more than counterbalanced by immigration. Bel- 
gium's lack of colonies helps no doubt to keep 
down the number of emigrants. The Congo State 
is not likely to afford much additional outlet for 
the surplus population. 

— The constitulion provides for full 
religious liberty, but as a matter of fact nearly all 


the inhabitants are members of the Homan Catholic 
Church. There are about 27,000 Protestants and 

13.000 Jews. Tlie country is divided into six 
dioceses, the Archbishopric of Mechlin (Malines), 
and the Bishoprics of Bruges, Ghent, Li6ge, Namur, 
and Tournay. There are 6,239 Roman Catholic 
churches. 

Education. There i.s a system of schools, sup- 
ported partly by the State and partly by the locality 
in which they are situated ; but the results, as 
apparent in recruiting returns and other similar 
statistics, are not altogether satisfactory. A con- 
siderable percentage of the population can still 
neither read nor write. There are four universities, 
at Ghent, Li^ge, Brussels (free), and Louvain, with 
a total of over 5,000 students, besides a famous 
academy of fine arts at Antwerp, with some 

1.000 students, and conservatoires of music at 
Brussels, Ghent, and Louvain, with an aggregate 
of about 15,000 students. The universities have 
special technical schools attached to them, and 
there are schools of design attended by some 13,000 
students. 

Agrioulture. Owing to the density of the popu- 
lation in proportion to the limited area, Belgium is 
forced to depend largely for its maintenance on 
foreign imports. To the same cause may also be 
attributed, in part at least, the tendency to extreme 
subdivision of the land wliich is a marked charac- 
teristic of its agriculture. Belgium is emphatically 
a country of small holdings, there being about a 
million of landed proprietors, of whom only 16,000 
hold more than 20 hectares, while 544,000 are pos- 
sessors of less than one “hectare ” (about 2^ acres). 
By these, however, the land is assiduously cultivated, 
and a very high reputation for farming has been 
established. In the low-lying districts near the 
mouth of the Scheldt, large tracts of land, called 
“polders," h.ive been protected by substantial 
dykes, as in Holland, from the inroads of the sea, 
and drained by a netw'ork of canals, some of which 
are above the general level of the soil, and are fed 
by pumping. Nearly 200 square miles of what 
would otherwise be waste land have thus been 
brought under cultivation ; in some parts the loose 
sand-dunes have been planted with the sand-reed 
{Arundo arenaria), which in the course of centuries 
has formed a vegetable soil, and now supports 
extensive fur plantations. About 6.5 per cent, of the 
total area is at present cultivated; 23 per cent, 
consists of pasture and meadow lands, and 17 per 
cent, of forest. The principal crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and red clover ; beetroot, potatoes, 
carrots, and turnips are also largely grown, and 
the last three are exported in considerable quan- 
tities ; flax has for centuries been an important 
article of cultivation and export. 

Mineral Products and Indusiries — Belgium is 
rich in minerals, which constitute one of its ch e( 
sources of national prosperity. Of pig and manu- 
factured iron, between one and two million tons 
are produced annually; of steel ingots there are 
more than a million and a quarter, and over a 
million of manufactured steel. The production of 
pig iron employs some four thousand men, and 
sixteen thousand are engaged in the manufactured 
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iron trade. Lead and zinc are wrought to some 
extent in Li4ge; copper in Li§ge and Hainault; 
slates at Herbeumoiit ; black marble at Dinant; 
and calamine chiefly at Li4ge. 

Coal exists in great abundance. The seams in 
some districts do not lie horizontally, as in Eng- 
land, but are nearly vertical, so that mining has to 
be carried on almost entirely by means of shafts, 
instead of the level galleries in use in England. 
Tliese shafts or pits are driven constantly deeper 
as the coal is got out, until the limit of practical 
mining is readied. There are 219 coal-mines in 
Belgium, of which 122 were working in 1906. The 
output in 1906 was 23,569,000 tons, and the esti- 
mated value £12,000,000. Nearly million tons 
were exported. On the other hand, about one 
million tons w^re imported during the same 
period. In coal mining upwards of 139,000 per- 
sons were engaged in 1906. There is a special 
department of Industry and Labour. Belgium 
has also a Superior Council of Industry, a Council 
of Mines, and a Council of Specialists for 
advising the State as to the interests of various 
industries. 

Manufactures. Fire-arms are made in great 
numbers. Li6ge is the centre of this industry, 
and contJiins the Royal Gun Factory, the State 
Cannon Foundry, and the State Proof-Hou^e. Ma- 
chinery is produced chiefly at Seraing, an industrial 
centre in which the prosperity dates from the found- 
ation of a factory by John Cockerill in 1817 ; it 
has been called the Birmingham of the Continent. 
Woollen goods are made chiefly at Verviers and 
Li6ge ; carpets at Brussels and Tournay ; linen in 
Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault ; lace at Brussels, 
Mechlin, and Bruges; cotton at Ghent; glass at 
Charleroi ; hosiery at Tournay. Beet-sugar manu- 
facture is an active industry, tliere being 99 re- 
flneries at work in 1906 ; the production amounted 
to over 124,000 tons of raw sugar. 

The principal seaports are Antwerp, 
Ostend, and Nieuport. Ghent, although situated 
inland, has a large shipping trade, the canals giving 
free access to ships up to 2,000 tons burthen. 


Rktukn ok Shippinv* durinq the Year 1908. 
Nuin\)er of Pf»relgn vessels entered Total Tonnage, 

and cleared at Belgian ports. 

20,500 26,869,000 


(Joninieree.^ltB position gives Belgium great 
importance as an entrepot. The amount of pro- 
duce passing through its ports is therefore some- 
what in excess of its own requirements and pro- 
ductions. 

The imports of Belgium during 1908 were by 
sea, 2,566,000,000 f rancs ; by land, 2,781,200,000 
^ancs. The following were the principal articles : 
Grain of all kinds ; flour, chiefly from the United 
States; hemp, juto, and cotton, mostly from Eng- 
land and India; hides, from the River Plate ; ivory, 
rrom the Congo ; wool, from South America ; 
nitrates ; petroleum ; rice, mainly from British 
Burmah; coffee, from Brazil; timber, from the 
Baltic; coal, from England. 
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01' exports the most important were Yarns, 
machinery, etc., raw textiles, coal, cereals, and 
vegetable substances. The total value is estimated 
at 4, 527, 400, (KX) Irancs for 1908, somewhat less 
than the previous year. 

Communicat Ions . roads are mostly very 
good; length (in 1908), 6,000 miles. Canals are 
more numerous than in any other country except 
Holland ; navigable waters extend to 1 360 miles. 
In January, 1908, there were 2,860 miles of rail- 
way open, of which about three - fourths were 
worked by the State. There are 4,620 miles of 
telegraph lines, with over 24, (KH) miles of wires, 
and 1,560 telegraph stations. Post offices number 
1.485, and the private letters carried in 1908 
numbered over 182,500,000, besides a nearly equal 
number of newspapers and large quantities of 
other documents. 

The Army was, up to 1909, raised by conscription, 
all able-bodied males being liable from the age of 
nineteen. In December of that year an Act was 
passed substituting “ personal service ” for con- 
scription and substituted service. Under the new 
rule only “ one son per family ” is liable for service. 
The term of service is, at present, eight years, of 
which about two thirds are usually spent on fur- 
lough. The duration of service is expected to be 
altered at an early date. The full peace-strength 
of the Belgian Army is rather over 43,000, and the 
number of men available in the evert of war is 
180,000. The present strength, however, does not 
attain this maximum. There are 4 division.s in the 
field armjr, each of about 22,000, and there are 2 
cavalry divisions of 2,000 each. 

The following table gives the peace est ablishment 
in 1909 


Braiieli. 

‘ OfllcerR. 

Men. 

Total. 

Infantry • - . 

1,740 

26,000 

27,740 

Cavalry - 

800 

5,872 

5,672 

Artillery * - - 

545 

7,800 

7, 45 

Englneers- 

165 

1,550 

1,715 

AdniiniRtrative 

279 

465 

78.5 

OiUei-B ... 

420 

2,100 

2 520 

Total - - - 

8,440 

42,787 

46,227 


Tlie Belgian Army uses the Mauser rifle. The 
field artillery is equipped with 7*5 Krupp quick- 
firers. The gendarmerie numbers about 3,430, of 
which some 2,000 are mounted, which is to a cer* 
tain extent incorporated in the army. The Garde 
Civique numbers about 46,500. 

Arts. No country, Italy perhaps excepted, is 
richer in examples of the very highest art. It is 
impossible within the limits at disposal even to 
mention more than a few of the most prominent. 
The cathedral.*^ of Brussels and Antwerp, the belfries 
of Tournay, Ghent, and Bruges, and the town 
halls {hdtels de ville) of Bruges,' Brussels, and 
I^uvain, are perhaps the most world-renowned 
of the many admirable specimens of Belg^n 
architecture. 
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The Flemish school is among (he most celebrated 
In the history of painting, and Belgium is, of course, 
rich in examples, from the period of the Van Eycks 
at Bruges in the fourteenth century, onward. 
Memling, Quentin Matsys, Mabuse, llubens, 
Snyders, Van Dyck, Teniers, and many other 
masters, inferior only to these, may yet be studied 
in the localities, and among most of the surround- 
ings which they loved to depict. 

Music has long been appreciatively studied in 
Belgium, and many of her sons have fichieved a 
wi le reputation. Of violinists, in particular, there 
is an excellent record. Josepli Ghys (1801-1848), 
and Hubert Leonard (1810^1890) are names well 
known and highly respected among students of 
modern music, and they have worthy successors 
among the living masters. 

The inhahitants of Belgium form two sharply 
defined ethnical groups, the Fleminas and Wallom 
or WallooMy distinct in origin, speech, traditions, 
and geographical position, but united by a com- 
mon nationality and religion. Nearly all are 
Itornan Catholics ; but the Flemings, who call them- 
selves dnyUch or neder-duytscU^ are of Teutonic 
stock, a branch of the Low German division, and 
speak a Low German idiom, essentially the same as 
tlie Dutch of the Netherlands, wliereas the Wallons 
are of mixed G.'illo-Roman descent and speak 
a Komance (Neo-Latin) tongue in two varieties 
(Hennuyer and Li6geois), closely allied to the 
French dialects of Picardy and Lorraine. Tlie two 
groups are about equal in numbers (3,100,000 of 
Flemish, 2,900,0(K) of Romance speech), and also 
occupy nearly equal portions of the kingdom: 
Flemings mainly in the west (both Flanders, two- 
l birds of Brabant, Antwerp, and Lirnbourg, with 
area 5,000 square miles), Wallons mainly in the east 
(Hainault, Namur, Li6ge, Luxembourg, and one- 
third of Brabant, with area over 0,000 square miles). 
Many are bilingual, especially in the towns, and 
the capital, though situated in the Flemish domain, 
Is largely French in speech. French is also the 
language of the Court, of diplomacy, the higher 
circles, general literature and intercourse, hence 
it seems destined to ultimately supersede both 
Flemish find Wallon as the exclusive language of 
the country. In late years, liowever, there has 
been a “ Flemish revival,” and Flemish is now 
largely used in literature, and even in scientific 
works and periodicals, such as the Bulletin de 
VAcaMmie Iloyale de Belgique. On the other 
hand, Wallon, being little cultivated, has sunk to 
the position of a provincial patois. Distinctions 
have been drawn, and sometimes perhaps over- 
drawn, between the mental qualities of the two 
groups. Both are equally frugal and industriou.s, 
Oiit'while the' Wallons are more lively they are less 
, solid than the Flemings, who have also been most 
distinguished in science, and especially in art. 
Antwerp, Flanders, and Flemish Brabant are the 
true seats of Belgian painting, architecture and 
wood carving, and the Flemish towns arc incom- 
parably more interesting than those of the Wallon 
territory. But the 'Wallons, who may be regarded 
as the true representatives of the ancient Belgm^ 
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more bony and taller, also more long-lived and 
less subject to disease, as shown by the lower 
death-rate in Namur (18 per 1,000) than in West 
Flanders (25 per 1,000). 

Belgorod, also Bielgokod, a town of Russia 
upwards of 4(X) miles S. of Moscow, is on the 
Donetz. It is the seat of an archbishop's .see, has 
numerous churches, manufactures in leather, etc. 

Belgrade, the capital of Servia, is situated at 
the confluence of the Save and Danube, and on the 
right bank of the latter. It i.s identified with the 
ancient Singidunnm of Ptolemy. From its posi- 
tion as being the key to Hungary it was long the 
scene of many fierce conflicts between the Aus- 
trians and the Turks, and repeatedly changed hands 
— from the Greeks in 1073 to the Hungarians, back 
again to the Greeks, and from them to the Bul- 
garians, Bosnians, and Servians respectively. In 
1456 and again in 1522 it was stormed by the 
Turks, who field it until 1688, when it was retaken 
by the Austrians, who again lost it in 1690. In 
1717 Prince Eugene, the ruins of whose palace 
still remain, took it, and after an attempt on the 
part of the Turks to carry it by storm in 1739, it 
came into their bands by treaty. In 1789 Austria 
agai» acquired it; in 1791, Turkey; in 1806, 
Servian insurgents ; in 1862 it was bombarded from 
its own citadel, which remained in Turkish hands 
until 1807. By the treaty of Berlin, 1878, it was made 
the capital of an independent state. Though it 
has in the main belonged to Turkey, it has yet 
more the appearance of a European than a Turkish 
town. It has a royal and an episcopal palaoe, a 
cathedral, a theatre, and other public and educa- 
tional buildings. Carpets, hardware, cutlery, etc., 
are manufactured, and it has a considerable trade. 

B elgravia, the specially fashionable district 
of London immediately S. of Hyde Park Corner, and 
about Eaton and Belgrave Squares. It derives its 
name from the latter, which in its turn is called 
after one of the subordinate titles of the Duke oi 
Westminster, the ground landlord of the district. 

Belial is a Hebrew word meaning worthless- 
ness, wickedness. Translators have treated it as 
the name of a ])erson, as in the phrases, “ son of 
Belial,” “ man of Belial.” 

BeUef, a term variously used by philosophers to 
denote either a state of mind with respect to certain 
propositions, or the propositions themselves. Usually 
it means assent on insufficient evidence and is con 
trasted with knowledge, that term being sometimes 
restricted to propositions of 'ivhich the contradictor}' 
is inconceivable, i.e. necessary truths like the pro- 
positions of arithmetic or geometry. But some 
intuitionist psychologists regard all ou.r know- 
ledge as based on certain principles involved in the 
structure of our mind and not based on experience, 
which they term fundamental, or primary beliefs. 
In religion the term is used as almost a synonym 
for faith, i,c. assent (largely coloured with emotion) 
to propositions, the evidence for which falls short 
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wrong belier in religious matters is based on the 
view that “all assent involves an act of will,” 
a niediaval theory which receives some support 
from current psychology. 

BeiisariuSf in Slavonic, Bell-tzar, meaning 
Mlhite PriTice, flourished in the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian. He was born in Illyria about 506 A.D., 
and' died in 665. In 530, while in command 
of the eastern army of the empire, he won a 
brilliant victory over a Persian army twice as 
numerous as his own. Next year, however, at 
Callinicum on the Euphrates, the Persians defeated 
him and he was recalled. In 632 he checked the 
factious fighting in Constantinople between the 
Green and the Blue parties, who at that time were 
endangering the supremacy of Justinian. He was 
thereafter in 633 sent with an army into Africa 
against the Vandals, whose king, Gelimer, he made 
prisoner, and led in triumph through Constanti- 
nople. He was next eng*tged in Italy against the 
Goths, whose king, Vitiges, he also captured in 
640 at Kavenna. Summoned to Constantinople by 
the emperor, he was again engaged against the 
Persians in 541-42, after which he had to return to 
Italy in consequence of the invasion of Totila. 
Though inadequately supplied with forces he yet 
.uistained a struggle against the barbarians for five 
years. In the end, however, his repeated requests 
for additional aid being disregarded, lie was 
replaced in the command (in 648) by Narses, his 
rivaUdistinguishing himself once more in 559 in a 
campaign against the Bulgarians. In 663 he was 
imprisoned through a slanderous charge of con- 
spiracy against Justinian, whom he had served so 
well ; but the emperor becoming convinced of his 
innocence soon afterwards, set him free and restored 
him to his dignities. According to another but 
not so authentic account, Belisarius was deprived 
of his eyesight and reduced to beggary. He had 
the misfortune to be mated with a profligate wife 
Antonina, a companion of the Empress Theodora. 

Belize, the capital of British Honduras, which 
also bears the same name, is situated on the river 
Belize. It is the only trading port of British 
Honduras, and from it are exported mahogany, 
logwood, rosewood, sarsaparilla, indiarubber, etc., 
the produce of the colony. , 

BeU. Bells are made of various materials— 
glass, silver, and recently steel — but that most 
usually employed is bronze or bell-metal (q v.), a 
mixture of copper and tin. Some early Irish bells 
are made of riveted plates, but all but an infini- 
tesimal proportion are cast. Their use is certainly 
very ancient. Small bells are found at Nineveh, 
and golden bells formed part of Aaron’s vest- 
ments. (Exod. xxviii. 33, 34.) Some form of bell 
was used by the Greeks in fortified towns. Greek 
and Roman bells were very variously shaped, some 
forms resembling our own. Sets of bells were at- 
tached to frames and carried in the hand (ap- 
parently) in certain religious processions; bells were 
attached to the collars of chariot-horses ; and gongs 
of bell-metal are preserved in the Naples Museum. 
In Christian worship the use of bells dates probably 


from about the fifth century. It is mentioned by 
Bede, and by Gregory of Tours. They are or have 
been used to summon to church ; to signify the 
approaching death of a member of the congrega- 
tion (the “passing bell”), a practice revived in 
some places of late years, here and there, by the 
Anglican Church ; during a thunderstorm to keep 
off the lightning (a practice still customary in parts 
of the Tyrol, and elsewhere on the Continent) ; to 
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call to prayer (Angelus) ; and at the elevation of 
the host in Catholic worship. Before a funeral, in 
the Anglican Church, a bell is tolled ; after it a 
peal of bells is often rung in the country, though 
less commonly in towns, for obvious reasons. The 
bell rung at the elevation of the host is qommonly 
a hand-bell ; sometimes (in England before the 
Reformation) it was a small bell hung among the 
rest in the tower, or alone just above the chancel. 
Church bells commonly bear pious inscriptions, and 
have often been dedicated or “ baptised ” with 
religious ceremonies. The curfew bell was originally 
rung in pursuance of a statute ascribed to William 
the Conqueror, ordering all fires to be put out at 
8 p.m. The practice was abolished by Henry II., 
but the “ curfew ” is still rung at dusk in many 
places. In some places on the Continent— es • 
pecially at Antwerp cathedral and Bruges — elabor- 
ate music is performed by sets of bells. (Caril- 
lon.) For the ringing of bells see Change- 
ringing. The principal bell-foundries are those 
of Loughborough in England (where Great Paul was 
cast) and Louvain in Belgium. 

MemarkaUe hells. The earliest bells were mere 
hand bells; and really large specimens hardly- 
occur before the fifteenth century of our era. The 
famous Great Bell of Moscow, now converted into 
a sort of chapel, is 60 feet round and 19 feet high, 
and is said to weigh 198 tons. It was spoilt 
in casting, was in the earth 136 years, and Set 
up in its present position by Nicholas I. The 
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largest bell in use, also in Moscow, is said to weigh 
128 tons. The Kaiserglocke of Cologne Cathedral 
(1874), made from cannon captured in the Franco- 
German war, weighs a little over 2G J tons. Another 
in the same cathedral, cast in 1447^ weighs 11 tons. 
Big Ben in the Clock Tower at Westminster (cast 
1858) weighs 13 tons; it was cracked in the cast- 
ing, but the effect was cured by the crack being 
filed open ; Great Tom, at Christ Church, Oxford, 
cast 1()8(), 7| tons ; “ Great Paul,” at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London, cast 1881, 17^ tons. 

BeU, Andrew, was born in 1753 at St. Andrews, 
where also he was educated. Taking orders in 
the Churcli of England, he went to India, and in 
1789 became manager of the institution for the 
education of the orphan children of European 
soldiers at Madras. Here, through tlie lack of 
properly qualified assistants, he had to fall back 
upon the scholars themselves for aid, in which 
expedient originated the Madras or monitorial 
system of education. His health failing he Was 
pensioned off by the East India Company in 1797, 
and having returned to England he in the same 
year published a work on his system. Through its 
adoption by Joseph Lancjister, a Quaker, it obtained 
considerable public recognition, and Lancasterian 
schools spread over the country. This alarmed the 
Church party, which in 1811 founded the National 
»Society for the Education of the Poor, with Bell ns 
superintendent. After a visit to the Continent in 
furtherance of his system he was appointed pre- 
bendary of Hereford and of Westminster. Dying 
in 1832, he apportioned £120,000 of his fortune for 
educational purposes. 

BeU, Sir Charles, surgeon, was born 1774 in 
Edinburgh, where he studied anatomy under his 
brother John (q.v.). In 1804, after being admitted a 
member of the Edinburgh College of Surgeons, he 
removed to London and made a name as a lecturer 
on anatomical and surgical subjects. In 1807 
he discovered the dual character of the nerves of 
the brain, sensory and motor. This was published 
in his Amtoiftyo/ the Brainm 1811, and amplified in 
his Nervom System (1830). Meanwhile (in 1814) he 
had been appointed surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, in 1824 to the chair of anatomy and surgery to 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and in 18.^6 to 
the professorship of surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1829 for his scientific discoveries 
he was awarded the Royal Society’s medal and 
knighted by William IV.. in 1831. He also gave 
special st udy to gunshot wounds. Besides numerous 
treatises on the nervous system, he also in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Brougham edited Paley’s Evidences 
of Natural Iteligian, He died in 1842 at Worcester. 

BeU, George Joseph, brother of Sir Charles, 
was born in 1770 in Edinburgh. He became dis- 
tinguished in law, and in 1822 was appointed pro- 
fessor of Scots Law in Edinburgh University. In 
1832 he became one of the clerks of the Court of 
Session, and in 1833 chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Law. He wrote several legal books, 
the chief being Principles of the Law of Scotland^ 
1829. He died in 1818. 


BeU, Henry, was born in 17G7 in Linlithgow- 
shire. After serving successively as a stonemason, 
a millwright, and in a ship-building yard, he 
settled in Helensburgh in 1807, where he gave his 
attention to the steamboat, and in 1812 the Cornet^ 
which had been built under Bell’s directions, was 
launched. It was driven by a three-horse power 
engine made by himself, and was the first European 
stejimer. He is also said to have invented the dis- 
charging machine used in calico-printing. He died 
at Helensburgh in 1830. 

Bell, Henry Glass ford, lawyer, was born in 
1803 in Glasgow. He studied law at Edinburgh, 
where he founded and edited in 1828 the EdMuryh 
Literary Journal. Passing as an advocate in 1832, 
he received the appointment of sheriff-substitute 
for Lanarkshire in 1839, succeeding as sheriff in 
18G7. He wrote a vindication of Mary Queen of 
Scots and several volumes of poetry. He died in 
1874. 

BeU, John, traveller, was born in 1G91 in Stir- 
lingshire. After studying medicine he went in 
17i4 to St. Petersburg, and received the appoint- 
ment of physician to an embassy for Persia. This 
was followed by similar appointments to different 
parts, the result of these travels being published in 
1764. He died in 1780. 

Bell, John, surgeon, was born in 1763 in Edin- 
burgh, where ho commenced his career as a lecturer 
on surgery and midwifery. These lectures brought 
him into notice. His chief works are his Anatomy^ 
a book on wounds, and his Principles of Surgery , 
of which an enlarged edition was brought out by 
his brother. Sir Charles (q.v.), in 182G. He died at 
Rome, whither he had gone for the sake of his 
health, in 1820. 

BeU, John, was born in 1797 in Tennessee. A 
barrister, he became in 1827 a member of Congress, 
in 1834 Speaker, and in 1841 Secretary for War. 
In 1847 he withdrew to the Senate, and in 1860 
was nominated for the Presidency. He was not 
returned, however, and retired from active political 
life, dying in 1869. 

BeU, Robert, journalist, was born in 1800 at 
Cork. Removing to London in 1828, he became 
editor of the Atlas^ Monthly Chronicle^ Mirror^ and 
Home News. He wrote for Lardner’s (hhinet 
Cyclopmdiay completed Southey’s Naval History^ 
and Mackintosli's History of England, and several 
plays and novels. His annotated edition of the 
British Poets from Chaucer to Cowper is his best 
known work. He died in 1867 in London. 

Bell, Thomas, naturalist, was born in 1792 at 
Poole, Dorsetshire. After studying at Guy’s Hospital 
and holding the position of dental surgeon there, 
he in 1836 became professor of zoology in King’s 
College, London. During the years 1840-63 he 
acted as secretary to the Royal Society, in 1844 
first president of the Ray Society, and 1853-61 
was president of the Linnaoan Society. His best 
known books are on British Quadrupeds, British 
Beptiles, British StaXk-eyed Cnistacea, and his 
White’s Nattvral History of Selbome. He died at 
Selborne in 1880. 
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BaU, Book, and Candle (Cursing by), the 
popular name for excommunication from the cere- 
monies used. The “ book ” was that from which 
the rentence was read ; the candle was kept burning 
during the reading and extinguished at its close, 
as a sign that the sinner's light in the Church was 
extinguished unless he should repent ; the bell was 
rung to announce what was going on. Similar 
ceremonies were used in exorcism, with, of course, 
a different meaning. 

Bella, Stepano Della, engraver, was born in 
1610 at ^Florence. Going to Paris in 1642 he wms 
employed there by Richelieu, and on returning to 
Florence he became teacher in drawing to Cosmo 
de’ Medici. He engraved more than 1,000 plates. 

Belladonna, the Deadly Night.shade (q.v.), 
Atropa lielladonna. [Atropinl] Its active prin- 
ciple Atropine produces, in small doses, dryness of 
the mouth and headache. After poisonous *doses 
the pupils become widely dilated, the pulse rapid, 
the skin is covered with a scarlatiniform rash, and 
a restless delirium supervenes. Belladonna poison- 
ing occasionally occurs in children who have swal- 
lowed “ eye drops ” ; the main remedial measure is to 
promptly administer an emetic. Belladonna liniment 
and ointment are most useful local applications to 
painful parts. They are also employed to check 
secretions, for example, in putting away the milk.” 
I'he action of atropine in dilating the pupil renders 
it invaluable in ophthalmic practice. Internally 
administered the drug is mainly employed to allay 
muscular spasm and to check night sweats. 

Belladonna Lily, Amaryllis Belladonna, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, a bulbous plant 
sending up in September leafless flo\ver-stalks 18 
inches high, bearing two or three pink, funnel- 
shaped blossoms. The strap-shaped leaves are 
produced later. The plant obtained its name in 
Italy from the blending of red and white in the 
flower as in the complexion of a beautiful woman. 

Bellaffgio, the name of a village on Lake Como. 
It is muen resorted to during the season. 

Bellamy, George Anne, actress, was the issue 
of an illicit connection between a school -girl and 
Lord Tyrjiwley. Beginning her brilliant career at 
Covent Garden in 1744, with Quin in The Orphan, 
she led a life of profligacy and extravagance. She 
was very beautiful, anci amongst her intimates 
were men of the highest mark. It is believed 
that she was born in 1727 in Lisbon. 

Bellamy, Jacobus, poet, wms born in 1757 at 
Flushing. He was educated at the University of 
Utrecht. His poems appeared in three volumes 
in the year 1782-86 ; they are sentimental and 
patriotic and of the highest rank in his country. He 
died in 1786. 

Bell-animaciiley or Vorticella, a bell- 
shaped Infusorian that grows attached to water 
plants, fish, floating wood, etc., by a thin contrac- 
tile stalk ; they usually live in colonies. The free 
end of the bell is closed by a disc surrounded by a 
circle of cilia and perforated by the mouth. The 


usual method of reproduction is by fission, but a 
sexual method sometimes occurs. 

Bellarndne, Robert, theologian, was born in 
1542 at Monte Pulciano, Tuscany, After studying 
under the Jesuits, he was ordained a priest in 1569 
and appointed to the chair of theology at Louvain. 

I In 1599 he was made a cardinal, and in 1602 Arch- 
bishop of Capua. He was the main support of the 
Church of Rome in the sixteenth century. He was 
learned and in controversy moderate. His chief 
work, Bi spy tali ones de Controrerdis ChruHanss 
Fidel adrersus hvjns Temporis lla-rctioos, was the 
main point of the Roman Church's defences that 
the Reformers attacked for years. He died in 
1621, having occupied since 1605 an important 
position in the Vatican. 

Bellary, the name of a town and a district in 
India in the presidency of Madras. 'J'he town is a 
military station, strongly fortified, and a centre of 
considerable trade. The district yields cotton, 
hemp, oil, and sugar cane, bedsides various minerals. 
It became British territory in 1800. 

Bellay, Joachim du, French poet, was born 
about 1525. With Ronsard and a group of other 
writers he formed the “ Pleiad,'’ whose object it was 
to make the French tongue the vehicle of culture 
as the classical languages of antiquity had been. 
In the Defence et llhistration de la Lamjne Fran- 
<;aise he expounds the aims of the Pleiad. His 
poems comprise a collection of love sonnets, 
Beyrets, Les Jenx Itvstiqnes, Lea AntiqniUs de 
Rome, etc. For a t ime he was secretary to Cardinal 
du Bellay, a relative. In 1555 he was made canon 
of N6tre Dame, and a little before his death, which 
occurred in 1560, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 

Bell Bird, any bird of the South American 
genus Chasrnorhynchus, with four specie.-?, ranging 
from Costa Rica to Guiana and Brazil. The ^st 
known species is C. nivens, the “ Campanero ” of 
the Spaniards and the “ Arapunga” of the native 
Indians. The male is about the size of a jay, with 
snow white fplumage, and from its forehead there 
rises a spiral jet-black tube nearly three inches 
long, and dotted over with small white feathers. 
The cry is like the deep tolling of a bell, and during 
its utterance the bird erects this spiral tube, which 
at other times lies flaccid by the side of the beak. 
This horn-like tube probably adds to the resonance 
of the bird’s cry, but its exact structure is not 
determined, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
specimens for dissection. 

Belle-Allianco is the name of a farm on the 
Charteris road occupied by the centre of the 
French army during the battle of Waterloo. 

Belleisla. (l) A fortified island in the Atlantic, 
off the coast of the French department of Morbihan, 
to which it belongs. It was anciently called 
Vindilis, and Guerveur. Near it, on November 20th, 
1759, Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, with twenty-sevet 
line-of-battle ships and six frigates, met M. d© 
Conflans, with twenty line-of-battle ships and five 
frigfites, and totally defeated him, capturing or 
destroying six sail of the line. The island wim 
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bv the British in ITlil. but rostored to 
So in ITOiJ. It bus an nroa of ntout 5o sq.mm 
niiies and a poiuilation of about llu 

.■cast’scenCT is picturesque ‘'“'."f ‘ 

The island is much indented by inlets. It ^^a.s ll»e 
birthplace of General Irochu. 

BeUeisle, Chaules Louis Auguste Fouquet, 
Count de, was born in Ibhl at \ illcfranche, 
Aveyron. After distini,niishing himself 
of the Spanish succession, in Italy, and I oland, he 

^Yas elevated to the dignity of Marshal of > ran.-c 

In 1757 he was Freneh Minister li>r AVar, and 
as such introduced many reforms into the army 
service, lie died in 17(11. 


Bellenden, John, poet, appears to hav{‘ been 
born about the close of the 15th century at 
Haddington or Lorwiek— which is not dclinitely 
known. He translated, at King James V.*s re(iue.st, 
IJocces history, written in Latin, into Scottish 
prose, as also the first live books of Livy. Jor this 
lie was awarded grants from the treasuiT. and was 
made An.’hdeacou of Moray and a canon of Ho.ss. 
He opposed the Itcformation. and in the reign of 
James V.’s successor lie had to lake refuge in 
Home, where he died in 15.70 or 15-':^7 according to 
Lonl Diindrtuinan. 


Bellenden, 7Villta.m, was born between 1550 
and 15(10 at Lasswade, near Edinlmrgh. He became 
a profes.sor of belles-lettres in Laris, wliere he aLo 
rendered Queen Mary <liploma.tic servico.s. He was 
distinguished for tlie grace of liis Latin style, and. 
according to Hallarn, for Ids broad and jihilosopliical 
views of history. His chief work, published 1015, 
Is De Std'fii Pruci Orhin hi rcIUjhme, re jfolitira. ct 
litteria ; his other writings have reference mostly to 
Cicero. 


Bellerophon, or Hipponou.s, a hero of rav- 
thology, had to llee to Prcctiis, King of Argos, tnr 
refuge. While tliere the king’s wife, Ant am, fell 
in love with him, an affection that he did not n*- 
ciprocate. She thereupon got the kingto send him 
to her father, lobates. King of S\ria, with a sealefl 
letter reque.sting lohatcs to put him to death. Not 
caring to do this with his o'.vn hands, lobates im- 
posed on Bellerophon tlie task of slaving tlu‘ 
Chimmra, which he thouglit would lea«l to the 
hero s dciith. Mounted on tjfie wdnged steed lV*gasus. 
given him by Pallas, he succeeded in slayird’' tlie 
monster. Other attempts to kill Bellerophon having 
failed, lobates gave liim in marriage his daiKditer 
Philonoe, by whom he had three children, Isamder 
liippolochus, and Laodarnoia. ’ 


BeUerophontidae, the family of Gastuopoi., 
ot which licllernpluin is the type. It is restriel. 
to the Palicozoic except for tlie cretaceous .o-iii 
Jielkrojihim. Tlie family lias been rcRarded i 
referable to the Heteropoda (q.v,). 

BeUes Lettres, a term adopted from tl 
1 lencli to denote tlie more elegant and H'difi 

dSf'fiol- '"‘^^‘'"‘“-'"cbiding poetry and tl 

^ ^ V literary and art criticism, an 
perhaps some lorrus of history. 

BAllAmll A 


one of the {X)or fpiarters »)f the city, q’he lower unrt 
was the seem* ot omr ol the last and tiercest liojjr^ 
during the Goiunmne, May 27, 1871. ‘ 

Belleville, in tiic province of Ontario, Camula 
is a iioiirishing tt>wri and the seat of a demunina- 
tional university. 

Bellflower A.nimal. [Loriiopus.1 

Bellini, C entile, was born \a 1128, nnd 
was distinguished as a portrait- f>ainter. AILm 
a lucrative visit to (’onsUuitinople. at the invitation 
of Mohammed 11., who ernphyed liiiu on varitnis 
hi.storieal works, he died at \ enieo in 15U7. His 
chief work is 7Vic Preach ing of St, Marh. 

Bellini, Giovanni, brother of Gentile, was 
born about 1121, and likt.^ his father and l)rotlier 
heeaiue celebrated with the brush. Among his 
best aehievem<M»ts are* the CireuuN'inion, FcoM of 
the (iods, Itlood of the Itedee.iuer^QXo, Ho did much 
to make oil-jKiintiug popular, and among his pupils 
were Titian and Giorgione. He di(‘<l in ISlh. 

Bellini, Jacopo, a celebrated painttu* belonging 
to Veuiee, was a pupil of Gentile da. Fabriano. 
He exc(‘lled in iKirl rails, Init most of liis work.s 
have jX-uished. He died about 1170. 

Bellini, Vincenzo, l>orn in 1802, died in 1855. 
He is best known as tbe eoniposer of Xorma (1852). 

StuuiamhnUt (LSJl).and / I*itrit(ini (1X51). His 
works contain much melodious beatity, but lit lie 
dnimatic' force. 

Bellinzona, a Swiss town, is the capital of the 
cantmi of 'Ticino. Situated on the left bank of llie 
river Ticino, a few miles from tluf north end (J 
Lago Maggdore, it is a place of some military iin- 
]x)riance. It was the scene of the Ticino rtnolu- 
tion in September, 1800. 

Bellite, a ]K)wcTful explosive, the invention ot 
Mr. C. Lamm, of Stockholm. It consists of a mix- 
ture of nitrate of ammonium with a di-or tri-nitro- 
beuzole, and miudi resembles socurite and robnrite. 
It is said to be safe for u.se in rniue.sin the presence 
of Tire-damp or eoal-ilust. 

Bell Metal, a yellowish grey alloy of^ copi'cr 
and tin useil in the manufacture of bells. Contains 
about three {Kirts of copjwr to one part of tin. 

Belloxia, 1 he goddess of war among the Homans, 
is variously described by the poets as the sister, 
daugnter, or wife of Mars. She is reyiresentiid as 
aruKxl with a bloody .scourge, with di.vhovelled liair 
and a torch in her hand. A temple wa.s dedicatee 
to her on the Campua Martius and her priests weiv 
naiiK'd Jiellonarii. 

Bellot, Joseph Ken^. explorer, was born in 
182(> in Paris. He was a French naval oflicer, 
in 1851 he joined the polar expedition sent 
search of Sir John Franklin. In one of Jus (t * 
ploration.s in 1852 he discovered Bellot ' 
which was afterwards more fully 
McClintock. Ho w'as drowned in the followi „ 
year, and in 1855 his diary was published. 

Bellot Strait, on the north coast 
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Franklin Channel, II s length is about 20 railes. 
It derives its name from Lieutenant Bellot (q.v.). 

Bellows Fish, one of the popular names of 
fentrimtH scolojjax, the only British species of 
the genus Centrisous. The species occur on the 
coasts of Australia, China, and the South of Europe, 
and arc small marine fislies, liaving the body scaly 
or covered with spines, and are often driven out to 
sea from their feeble swimming powers. In the 
Bellows fish the body is compressed and oblong, 
covered with spiny scales, and with bony plates on 
the upper and lower surface ; the snout is produced 
so as to resemble a tube which terminates in a 
long toothless moutli ; the two small dorsal fins 
are placed far back, and tlie ventral fins are close 
together, and are received into a groove on tlie 
belly ; reddish green on the back, silvery below. 

Belloy, BiEitRK Laurent Buirette de, 
dramatist, was born in 1727 at St. Flour in Au- 
vergne. He played under the name of Dormont, 
making his first liit in France in 1702, in Zclmirc, 
a tragedy of his own. His Le Sihje dc Calais 
followed in 1705, (laston et Ba-yard in 1771, 
adriiiicmg him to the French Academy, and Pierre 
le Cruel in ir72. He died in 1775 at Vs as. 

Bell Rock, or Inch Cape, a dangei aus reef in 
the (rorman Ocean near the mouth of the Tay. 
On it is built a liglithouse erected in 1807-10 by 
Bobert Stevenson from plans by Kennle. Tlie 
height of this lighthouse is 120 feet, its cost was 
£00,0(X>, and besides a revolving light it has two 
bells to be rung in foggy weatlier. The rock has 
the reputation of having been a source of danger 
from early times. 

Bell’s Palsy. [Facial Palsy.] 

Belluas, a Linmean class of Mammals now 
lapsed. It contained the horses, hippopotamuses, 
tapirs, and pigs. 

Belon, Pierre, naturalist, was born in 1518 at 
.Soulleti6re in Maine. After studying medicine he 
travelled in Germany, Greece, Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Arabia, publishing the results in 1553. He 
wrote treatises also on different departments of 
animal and vegetable life, the chief being a Natural 
History of Birds, 1555. He was murdered by 
robbers in 1564 while gathering specimens in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

Belone. [Garfish.] 

Belooch.istail, anciently Gedrosia, a country 
in Asia bounded on the N. by Afghanistan, on 
the E. by Sind, on the S. by the Arabian Sea, 
and on the W. by Persia. Its coast-line on the 
Arabian Sea extends for about GOO railes, yet it 
lias no good harbours, the only places of shelter 
of any note being Soumiani Bay, Honiara, and 
Gwadar. Its rivers are the Bolan, Rodbat, Lora, 
Shirinab, Mula, Habb, Sinamani, Marwar, Nari, 
ITrnach, Pnrali, Shadi, Mdkula, Bhasul, Ghish, 
Gashastan, Dasht, Rakshan, Bhado, Gwargo, Nihing, 
and Mashkid. It is divided into seven provinces, 
viz. Kelat, Sarawan, Kohistan, Cutch-Gundava, 
Jlinlawan, Loos, and Mekran. It is in the main 
ail inhospitable country of bkrren mountain regions, 


stony deserts, and arid plains. Even its numerous 
rivers contribute little to its fertility on account of 
their insignificance. The climate is ^so very varied, 
the cold^ in winter being severe, find the heat in 
summer intense. It yields different minerals and 
great variety of fruits, grain, and vegetables. Its 
manufactures are few and insignificant, being con- 
fined to Kelat, the capital. It is peopled by two 
races— the Baluchis and Brahui (q.v.), speaking 
distinct languages and subdivided into innumerable 
tribes. They are described as brave, active, and 
hospitable. The practice of polygamy is universal, 

Belper, a Derbyshire town on the Derwent, 
famous for its cotton mills, foundries, and, in the 
neighbourhood, numerous collieries. It gives a 
title to the Strutt family. Pop. (1901), 22,477. 

Belskam, Thomas, theologian, was born in 
1750 at Bedford. In 1778 he became the pastor of 
a Worcester dissenting body, ard in 1781 resident 
tutor of the Daventry Tlieological Academy. From 
being a Calvinist he turned in 1789 to Unitarian, 
and in 1794 succeeded Priestley in the Gravel-pit 
Unitarian chapel, Hackney, afterwards removing to 
the Essex Street chapel, where he remained until his 
death in 1829. Among his published writings the 
chief were Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, and Memoirs of Theopliilus Lindsey — his 
predecessor in the Essex Street chapel pulpit. 

Belshazzar, the last Chaldean king of 
Babylon, was slain B.c. 538 at the capture oi 
Bab^don by Cyrus. This is according to the l) 0 ()k 
of Daniel, wliich, however, is at variance with the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Apparently he was associa- 
ted in the kingdom with his father Nabonidus, 
whom they mention as the last king. The book 
of Daniel also narrates that Belshazzar had a notice 
from heaven of his fate in the words written on 
the wall: — Mene, Menc, Tchely Upharsin, literally 
rendered, “Numbered, numbered, weighed, and 
divisions.” 

Belt, Great and Little, two straits connecting 
the Baltic with the Cattegat. The Great Belt 
flows between the islands of Zealand and Funen 
and is about 70 miles long and 15 miles broad ; the 
Little Belt separating Funen from the mainland of 
Schleswig is of similar length to the Great Belt, 
but only about half as wide. Both are perilous to 
navigators, who usually prefer to go by t he Sound, 
whicli lies to tlie east. 

Beltane, Baltan, Bealtink, Beltein (from 
Celtic Beal, the name of a deity, and tin or tehie, 
fire), a Celtic fire festival, formerly celebrated about 
May 1st and November 1st, and having much in 
common with the bonfire rites of other branches of 
the Aryan nice. Many writers have attempted to 
identify the Celtic Beal , with the Bel or Baal of 
the Semites— an attempt which Tylor con.siders on 
a level with Sir William Jones’s identification of 
Woden with Buddha. 

The Beltane festival is first mentioned in a 
manuscript of the tenth century by Corliiac, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, though it must have originated at 
a far earlier date. At first it was undbubfedly 
sacrificial, and it seems to have retained something 
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of its original character down to the eighteenth and 
probably to the nineteenth century. Scott, who uses 
the word in the “Boat Song” in the Lady of the 
Lahe as synonymou.s with Spring, in his Demon- 
</%// attributes the Beltane and similar rites “to 
a natural tendency to the worship of the evil prin- 
ciple.” It is more in accordance with the anthropo- 
iogical teaching of the present day to ascribe them 
to nature- worship (q.v.). 

In Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland it is 
said that “ on May 1st all the boys {i.e. unmarried 
men) in a township or hamlet meet on the moors, 
where they dig a trench in which they kindle a fire 
and bake a cake, which is afterwards divided into 
portions. One of these pieces is blackened and 
they are then put in a bonnet, and all draw lots. 
Whoever draws the black bit is to be sacrificed to 
Baal, whose favour they mean to implore in render- 
ing the year productive of sustenance to man and 
beast. . . . They now omit the act of sacrifice, 
and only compel the devoted person to leap three 
times liirougli the flames.” The same authority 
says that on All Saints’ eve bonfires were set up in 
every village, and when the fires were extinguished 
the ashes were raked into a circle. Then a stone 
was put in the ashes for every person belonging to 
the families who made the bonfire, and the person 
whose stone was displaced or injured before the 
morning was supposed to be destined not to live 
twelve months from that day. [Bonfire, Hal- 
loween.] 

Belting, an engineering term designating a 
convenient means for the transmission of power 
from one rotating piece to another. A belt is a 
flexible band connecting two pulleys. Power given 
to one of these is transmitted to the other through 
the belt, which must therefore grip the pulleys 
sufflciently tight to prevent slipping, and which 
must also be of suitable dimensions to withstand 
the stresses given to it. Belts are usually of tanned 
leather, cut into strips and united by cementing 
and lacing or riveting. Flat belts of indiarubber, 
guttapercha, cotton, and even paper are also used. 
The use of belts of circular section is rapidly 
extending; these require pulleys with grooved 
rims, the ropes being of hemp, cotton, or wire. 
[Rope Gearing.] 

Beltir, a large Tfirki tribe on the Abakdn tribu- 
tary of the Upper Yenesei, South Siberia, in speech 
and features akin to the Yakuts of the Lena basin. 
Like the Tunguses and some other Central Asiatic 
peoples, they expose their dead on the branches of 
trees in the most secluded parts of the forests. The 
body is placed in a lar^e coffin with provisions, 
household utensils and, if a man, his saddle and 
other valuable effects. This custom dates from 
remote times, and is analogous to a practice 
attributed by Herodotus to the ancient Scythians. 
The Beltirs are polygamists, but seldom have more 
than two wives. 

Beluga {Del/nlmpteruB the White 

Whale, one of the Dolphin family, closely allied to 
the Narwhal (q.v.). These animals are from 12 to 


form, with short stumpy flipper.s, and a mere ridge 
in the place of a dorsal fin. They are abundant in 
the Arctic seas, and extend as far south on the 
Americiin coast a.s the St. Lawrence, which they 
ascend for a considerable distance, and they have 
occasionally been seen on the coast of Scotland. 
These animals are gregarious, often appearing in 
large schools. They are sometimes kept in aquaria, 
and from their sportive nature afford much amuse- 
ment to visitors. The Greenlanders capture them 
in nets, and the North American Indians on the St. 
Lawrence paint their canoes white and sail in 
among them, harpooning when opportunity offers, 
though the soft skin frequently allows the harpoon 
to drop out. Every part of t he animal is valuable, the 
flesh is eaten, t he fat is made into oil, the skin made 
into leather, and the membranes utilised for various 
purposes. The female brings forth a single young 
one in the spring ; this is of a bluish-grey, paling 
with age. The name (which is Russian) is also 
applied to Acipenser huso [Sturgeon], and it was in 
this sense that the word was first used in English. 

Belvedere, the name given to a part of the 
Vaticfin at Home, containing the famous statue of 
Apollo. 

Beleoni, Giovanni Battista, athlete and 
explorer, was born in 1778 at Padua. His parents 
were poor, and he began life with a view to entering 
the priesthood. Driven from Rome through the 
occupation of that city by the French in 1708, he 
ultimately in 1803 came to England, where lie 
maintained himself by exhibiting his feats of 
strength in the streets. He was of immense size 
and corresponding strength, and found no difficulty 
in obtaining better employment. Meanwhile ho 
had paid great attention to the study of mechanics, 
and in 1815 he submitted to Mebemet Ali, by 
invitation, a hydraulic machine for the purpose of 
raising the waters of the Nile. While in Egypt ho 
devoted himself to the investigation of the an- 
tiquities of the country. He removed from Thebes 
and shipped to England the colossal statue of 
“Young Memnon,” now in the British Museum; 
discovered the temple of Rameses II. at Abusirabel; 
opened the tomb of Psamrnetichus, the sarcophagus 
from which he sent to England; and penetrated 
for the first time King Chephren’s pyramid. After 
further explorations he returned in 1816 to England 
and published the narrative of Iiis oj^erations and 
discoveries. In 1823 he died while on his way to 
Timbuctoo. 

Beu, Joseph, Polish general, was born in 1795 
at Tarnow, Galicia, and served first in the French 
army in their expedition against Russia in 1812. 
After taking part in the Polish insurrect ion of 1830 
he withdrew to Paris, where he gained his livelihood 
by teaching. In 1848 he joined the Hungarians 
and won several battles against the Austrians and 
Russians. After the defeat of Temesvar he escaped 
to Turkey, where he adopted the Mohammedan 
faith and became a pasha. He died in 1850 at 
Aleppo, whither he had been sent to suppress an 
insurrection of the Arabs. 
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Madagascar. There is a small village, Bembatoka, 
on tiie bay, the chief town being Majunga. 

Bembo, Pietro, cardinal, was born in 1470 at 
Venice. Having laid the foundation of extensive 
erudition, he entered the Church, ultimately in 
1,512 becoming secretary to Pope Leo X. In 1520 
ho accepted the position of historiographer to the 
Republic of Venice, and shortly afterwards of 
libniriun of St. Mark’s. In 1539 Pope Paul III. 
made him a cardinal, following that up by appoint- 
ing iiim to the bishoprics of Gubbio and Bergamo. 
Among his works are an edition of Petrarch’s 
Italia , 11 poems and Dante’s Terzerimi^ a HiUory of 
Vmk'c from 1487 to 1513, various dialogues, poems, 
and essays. He died in 1547. 

Bembridge Beds, named from Bcmbridge, in 
the Isle of Wight, where they occur, are a fresh- 
water limestone 15 to 25 feet thick, overlaid by 
marine marls 52 feet thick, belonging to the Oligo- 
cenc system. 

Ben, Oil of, a limpid non-drying oil, obtained 
from tlie seeds of Moringa pterygosperma and 
M. aptera, the horse-radish trees, natives of the 
East Indies, Western Asia, and North Africa. It 
is used as a salad oil, for hair oil, and especially as 
a watchmakers’ lubricant. 

Benares, the name of a Hindostan town and 
district in the North-West Provinces of British India. 
'J’ho district is bounded on the N. by Jaunpiir, on 
the E, by Ghdzipur and 8hahabad, and on the S. and 
W. by Mirzapore. It covers an area of 996 square 
miles. It is in the main fertile, and yields the 
various grain crops, besides tobacco, opium, sugar- 
cane, etc. It is watered by the Ganges and other 
rivers, the former being navigable all the year 
round. Through it passes the East Indian Railway, 
The city of Benares is on the left bank of the 
Ganges, and is one of the most ancient cities in the 
v;oi ld, its traditions making it coeval with creation, 
it is also the chief centre of Hindooism and a place 
of pilgrimage for the members of that religion. Its 
trade is considerable, embracing all the produce of 
the district, and European and American goods. 
The manufactures are in silks, shawls, gold em- 
broidery, gold filigree work, etc. It is the head- 
quarters of the commissioners of the district. The 
chief English institution is Queen’s College, which 
is conducted by a staff from England. There arc 
also Christian missions of various denominations, 
a hospital and dispensaries for gratuitous relief, and 
public gardens. 

BenaTOnte, a Spanish town in the province 
of Zamova, near the river Esla. It is now of purely 
historical interest. Its ancient castle is a ruin. It 
was once famed for its numerous churches, one of 
which, San Juan del Mercado, belonged to the 
Knights Templars. It is associated with various 
events of the Peninsular War, among them being 
the conjraencement of Moore’s retreat in 1809. 

Benbow, John, son of one of Charles I.'s 
colonels, was born in 1650, and having served for a 
time in the merchant service commanded at last a 
ship of his own. His conduct brought him so 
much into notice that in 1689 he was offered and 


accepted a commission in the navy as captain 
of the York. In the following year he was 
master-of-the-fleet under the Earl of Torrington, 
and took part in the unsatisfactory action off 
Beachy Head. He held various other commands, 
and in 1693 had under his orders a small squadron 
which bombarded St. Malo. In 1694 he was engaged 
in the unsuccessful attack on Dunkirk, and was 
immediately afterwards appointed to the NortUnm- 
heflandf a ship in which he much harassed the 
French Channel ports. In 1696, after he had been 
wounded during the bombardment of Calais, he 
was made a rear-admiral, and undertook the 
blockade of Dunkirk, wherein lay the famous 
Jean Bart, who, however, adroitly got to sea and 
escaped. In 1698 he took a squadron to the 
West Indies. In 1700, as a vice-admiral, he 
cruised off Dunkirk, and then sailed again for the 
West Indies, where tlie French were in superior 
force. War had for many months been inevitable, 
and when it broke out Benbow went in search of 
the enemy. On August 19th, 1702, off Santa 
Martha Benbow gallantly engaged the French 
fieet. The disaffection of some of the captains 
put a stop, however, to the fighting. Benbow 
ordered four of these oflBcers to he tried by 
court-martial. One died before trial, one was 
sentenced to imprisonment, and two were shot for 
cowardice, disobedience, and neglect of duty. 'J'he 
vice-admiral went to Jamaica, where he had his leg 
amputated ; but he never recovered from his 
injuries, and died on November 4th. He cannot be 
ranked as a great commander, but he was an 
admirable specimen of a rough, brave and honest 
sailor, and as such he deserves to be cherished for 
all time in the memory of his countrymen. 

Bench, the judge’s seat at a court of justice, or 
the platform on which the seat is placed; hence the 
judges themselves. To the arrangement of the seats 
in the House of Lords is due the phrase, “the 
Bench of Bishops.” In the Court op King’s 
Bench, originally the king was supposed to sit in 
person and to dispense justice. Benchers arc the 
members of the governing bodies of the Inns op 
Court (q.v.). 

Bencher, an important officer of the Inns oi 
Court, which are regulated and controlled by a 
selected number of tlie benchers, who possess tlie 
power of admitting candidates as members and 
afterwards of calling such candidates to the bar 
and of disbarring those who have been called. 
The benchers exercising these powers^ are chosen 
from time to time from those who have attained 
celebrity at the bar, and it is usual for a King’s 
Counsel to be appointed a bencher on his attaining 
that rank. In addition to the above, the benchers 
exercise supervision and control over the pro- 
fessional conduct of all barristers who are members 
of their inn. 

Bcncll-Wftrraiit is a warrant to an'est ah ac- 
cused person issued by the judge before whom aa 
indictment has been found, 

Bcncoolcxif chief town of a Dutch residency 
on the S.W. of Sumatra. It stands at the mouth 
of a river of the same name on low and s^^mpy 
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ground, necessitating the building of the houses on 
piles. From 1085 to 1825 it belonged to the 
English, who exchanged it for the Dutch settlement 
on the Malay ixjninsula. Its chief products are 
pepper and camphor. 

. Bend. This is one of the honourable ordinaries 
in lieruldry, and is formed by two diagonal lines 
drawn from the dexter chief* to the sinister base. 
If it be charged with any other figure or figures 
the bend occupies a third part of the field, but if it 
be plain it is reduced in size to one-fifth. The bend- 
unuter is the same ordinary, but starting in this 
case from the sinister chief. It is more frequently 
known as the bar-sinistcr (q.v.). A field equally 
<Uvided by a diagonal line from the dexter chief 
to the sinister base is blazoned as “party per 
bend," and, should it be reversed, it is then known 
as “ party per bend-sinister," but such a coat has 
none of the opprobrium of illegitimacy attaching 
to it. A field divided by diagonal lines into four, 
six, eight, or more pieces, is described as bendy. 

Benda, Georg, musician, was born in 1721 
at Jungbunzlau, Bohemia. He belonged to a musical 
family, and, besides being a skilful executant on 
the piano and violin, composed several operas. He 
died in 1795 at Kostritz. 

Bendemann, Edouard, painter, was born 
in 1811 at Berlin. At the early age of twenty-one 
he exhibited his celebrated picture The Captive 
Jetvs in the German capital, and at twenty-six he 
won the gold medal at Paris. A year afterwards, 
1838, he received the post of art professorship in 
the Dresden Academy, and in 1858 the dictatorship 
of Diisseldorf Academy. 

Bender, a Russian town in the province of 
Bessarabia, on the Dniester. Besides its manu- 
factures and a considerable trade in such articles 
as cattle, corn, wine, wood, timber, etc., it has 
also a citadel which bears the name of the 
Suwaroff mound. After the defeat of Poltava in 
1709, Charles XII. of Sweden lived here till 1712. 
It was thrice taken by Russia, in 1770, 1789, and 
1806, to whom it was permanently ceded by the 
peace of Bucharest in 1812. 

Bendigo, a Victorian county, bounded on the 
W. by the Loddon and on the E. by the Campaspe. 
Gold is found in different parts, and it is intersected 
by the main line of the railw.ay running from 
Melbourne to Eohuca. 

Benedek, Ludwig von, Austrian soldier, was 
boia in 1804 at (Edenburg, Hungary. After some 
service during the Galician insurrection of 1846, 
he assumed the command of a regiment agfiinst the 
Italians in 1848 and against the Hungarian patriots 
in 1849. In the Italian campaign, 1859, he signalised 
himself at Solferino. After being governor of 
Hungary, and commander-in-chief in Venice, he 
commanded the Austrian army in the war of 1866 
with Prussia. The disaster of Sadowa led to his 
being s uperseded and court-martialled . Thereafter 
he retired to Graz, where he died in 1881. 

BenedeHi, Count Vincent, was born in 1817 | 


Turin and Berlin, he created a sensation by his 
draft of a secret treaty between France and 
Prussia, published on the breaking out of the war 
in 1870. This was followed in 1871 by a pamphlet 
entitled Ma Mmion en Pnme^ in which he laid the 
blame for the war on Bismarck’s shoulders. 

Benedict was the name of fourteen popes. 
Benedict I., 574-8, occupied the papil chair 
during the Lombard incursions. Benedict II. 
683-5. Benedict III. 855-8, during which the 
Emperor Lotliair appointed Anastasias, an anti- 
pope, in opposition to the choice of the people and 
the clergy. Benedict IV. 900-3. Benedict V., 
964-5, was carried off by tlie Emperor Otho to 
Hamburg, where he died. Benedict VI., 972-4, 
was strangled at the instigation of Crescentius. 
Benedict VII. 975-84. Benedict VIIL, 1012-24, 
was driven from Rome by Gregory, an anti-pope. 
He was restored by the Emperor Henry II. in 1014. 
Benedict IX., 1033-56, became pope at the age of 
18 by means of simony, but was deposed in 1044. 
Benedict X., 1058-9, reigned for only nine months. 
Benedict XT. 1303-4. Benedict ‘xii. 1334-42. 
Benedict XIII. the title of two popes: (1) Peter 
de Luna, 1394-1424, chosen by the French car- 
dinals. He abdicated in 1417, being recognised 
only by Spain and Scotland up to his death. (2) 
Vincenzo Marco Orsini, 1724-30, called himself at 
first Benedict XIV. Benedict XIV., 1740-58, 
was distinguished for his learning and the en- 
couragement he gave to literature and science. He 
promulgated two famous bulls. Ex quo singulari 
and Omniim solidtudimm, denouncing a custom 
that had grown up among the Jesuits in their 
Indian and Chinese missions, viz. the accom- 
modating of Christian terms and ritual to heathen 
beliefs and practices. 

Benedicti St., founder of the order of Bene- 
dictines, was born in 480 in Nursia, Umbria. While 
still a mere youth lie fled from Rome, where he had 
been attending school, to escape the wickedness of 
the capital, and lived in a secluded grotto near 
Subiaco about 40 miles from the city. When he 
had s]^nt about three years in this solitude, 
subjecting himself to the severest discipline, he 
was invited by the monks of a neighbouring mon- 
astery to become their head. His rule, however, 
proving too strict, he awakened only resentment in 
the breasts of his inferiors against him and was 
obliged to leave. Meanwhile his fame only spread 
the more and crowds flocked to see him, from thp 
wealthy Roman patrician to the wild Goth. After 
founding twelve monasteries in the valley of the 
Arno, the vicinity of his retreat, he removed to 
Monte Cfissino near Naples, and there established 
the monastery that afterwards grew to be the 
richest and most famous in Italy. Here Totila, the 
Gothic king, though Rome and Italy were at his feet, 
sought an interview with this holy man, and herp 
the rules that he afterwards drew up for monks and 
which became general to Western monasticism, 
were first introduced. To the merely religious 
exercises of monasteries he added manual labour, ' 
the instruction of the young, and the copying of 
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preserving many ancient literary remains. He is 
said to have died standing in 543. 

Benedictf Sib Julius, musician, was born in 
1804 at Stuttgart. At the age of twenty he became 
musical director of the Karnthnerthor theatre in 
Vienna, and Jn 1825 of the San Carlo and Kondo 
theatres in Kaples. Here he produced Giacinta ed 
Ernesto and / Portofjheai in Goa, In 1835 he 
removed to London, where in 1836 at the Lyceum 
his operetta Un Anno ed un G tor no was brought out. 
In 1838 conductor of the English opera at Drury 
Lane, he there produced The Gipsy* s Wammg^ 
The Bride of Venice (1843), and The Crmaders 
(1840). In a performance of Elijah that he con- 
ducted in Exeter Hall Jenny Lind made her first 
appearance in oratorio, and he in 1850 went as pianist 
to America with her ; his cantata Undine appeared in 
1860, The Lily of Killarney in 1862, Richard Catur 
de Lion in 1863, 8t. Cecilia in 1866, The Bride of 
Sony in 1864, St. Peter in 1870, and Graziella in 1882. 
He was knighted in 1871, having been previously 
naturalised. He died in London in 1885. 

Benedict Biscop, an Anglo-Saxon monk, was 
born in 628 of Northumbrian parentage. He made 
three pilgrimages to Rome, on his way home from 
the second entering the Benedictine monastery of 
Lerins in Provence, where he assumed the tonsure. 
In 647 receiving a grant of land between the Wear 
and the Tyne, he founded a monastery which he 
profusely endowed with books, pictures, and relics 
collected during his journeys to Rome. In 682 he 
founded a second monastery at Jarrow, where the 
Venerable Bede was a monk. 

Benedictme. [Liqueur.] 

Benedictine Order, the general name of all 
monks and nuns following the rule of St. Benedict. 
His first monastery was founded at Subiaco, near 
Rome, his next at Monte Cassino, near Naples. The 
order includes an immense number of well-known 
names— Gregory the Great, the first of a list of fifty 
Benedictine popes ; St. Augustine, his disciple, who 
prefiched Christianity in Britain ; St. Boniface, the 
apostle of North Germany ; Ausgar, the apostle of 
Denmark ; Adalbert and Casimir, who respectively 
brought the Gospel to the Bohemians and Poles ; 
Anselm, Bernard of Clugny, and many others. The 
monasteries of the order are grouped into orders and 
pongregatrions, named after the abbey in which 
they have arisen, or from some country or a patron 
saint. Thus the Cistercians are named from 
Citeaux; the Camaldolese from Camaldoli, near 
Arezzo, in Tuscany ; the Silvestrians and Celestines 
from their founder ; the Olivetans from the name of 
their first monastery. At the Reformation the 
number of Benedictine abbeys was reduced from 
over 15,000 to about 5,000 ; at the present day there 
are about 800. In England there hrere 113 
Benedictine abbeys and seventy-three Benedictine 
nunneries at the Reformation, The cathedrals of 
St. Albans, Peterborough, Bath, Gloucester, and 
Chester ; Westminster Abbey, and the churches of 
Canterbury, Romsey (Hants), Great Malvern, 
Shrewsbury, and Brecon were all originally Bene^ 
dictine churches. Iona, too, belonged to the 
Benedictine order. The modem Benedictine Abbey 


at Fort Augustus (Inverness-shire), the only one in 
Scotland, is familiar to travellers % the Caledonian 
Canal. The great abbey of Monte Cassino, near 
Naples (founded in 1415, but an abbey had been 
founded on the site by St. Benedict), was one of the 
few exempted for the sake of its history when the 
monasteries were dissolved in 1869. The Armenian 
Mechitarist monastery of San Lazzaro is a Bene- 
dictine house. The rule of St. Benedict was the 
first to bind a monk to remain in a monastery 
throughout life. Hospitality and the promotion of 
learning are also specially inculcated. The Bene- 
dictine habit is a tunic, scapular, and cowl with 
hood ; the usual colour is black, though some,, as 
the Cistercians, wear white. The Benedictines 
were affected by religious legislation in France 
during 1907, and numbers left that country. 

Benediction, an invocation of the Divine 
blessing (Latin benediction on persons or things. 
The term covers, on the one hand, such short invo- 
cations as “ grace before meat,” or the “ Pax 
Vobiscum ” usually given at the end of service in 
the Anglican Church; and on the other, short 
dedicatory services, more common before the 
Reformation than now, over new church utensils, 
new bells, new regimental colours, or foundation- 
stones. Services of the two latter kinds are still in 
use. The term is also applied to a short evening 
service used in the Roman Church. 

Benedictus, the thanksgiving of Zaebarias on 
the birth of liis son, John the Baptist (Luke i. 68-79), 
used at Morning Prayer from the ninth century 
onward, and coming into the Anglican Prayer Book 
from the Sarum Breviary. It is now the Canticle 
appointed for use after the Second Lesson. The 
text in our Prayer Book is nearest to Tyndale's 
translation of the Bible, but does not precisely 
coincide with any. 

Benefice, a temporary right of property in an 
jecclesiastical estate, practically limited to reception 
of the income ; almost always certain duties are 
attached to the benefice, usually the performance of 
Divine service and the cure of souls. The term is 
derived from the Latin benejiciuntj used under 
Charles the Great to denote lands granted to dis- 
charged soldiers for their services. (For presenta- 
tion to benefices, see Advowson.) A benefice is a 
freehold for the holder’s life ; but he may be 
deprived or suspended for heresy or immorality, or 
under the Public Worship Regulation Act ; or it 
may be sequestrated for debt. In this case the 
Bishop appoints a curate, and assigns him a stipend, 
till the debts are paid. Benefices are occasionally 
united, either by the Archbishop of the Province 
under certain limitations, or by the King in 
Council, or by special Act of Parliament. To such 
unions are due the alternate rights of presentation 
sometimes found. The holder of a benefice must 
be in priest’s orders. 

Beneficiary, in English and Scottish law, a 
person in the enjoyment of the income of property 
held in trust for others. In English law the tech* 
nical term Is cestvi qne trust. Beneficiaries are 
entitled to require an account from the trustee^ 
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and to protect the property by legal means against 
improper Jicts on their part. 

Benefit of Clei^. in the Middle Ages 
persons who could claim to clergy (or “ clerks **) 
might be tried by a church court, which was con- 
sidered less severe than a secular court. Ijaymen, 
however, could only claim this benefit once. The 
test was ability to read Latin, and was applied with 
great laxity. For all great crimes tlie privilege was 
abolished at various times soon after the Reforma- 
tion, and its last remnants were finally got rid of by 
Act of J*arliament in Ji 727. 

Benefit of Inventory. [Inventory.] 

Benefit Societies arc societies for insurance 
against deatli, sickness, or inability to work, common 
among the working classes, and better known as 
Friendly Societies (q.v.). The term is sometimes 
also applied to Building .Societies (q.v.), which 
enable their members to obtain funrls for purchasing 
land or lioiise property on condition of their making 
periodical payments to the society. 

Beneke, Friedrich Eduard, was Ixirn at 
Berlin in 1798 and soon distinguished himself as a 
psychologist, publishing in 1820 his Theori/ of 
Knowledtje^ Empirlml PHifchdofft/^ and l)e Ven» 
Philomphim InitiU. He was oppo.sed to the pre- 
vailing sy.stc!rns of Kant and Hegel. Hegel being in 
bigli favour with tlie Bnissian government Beneko 
was bnnished for ten years, but in 18:i2 returned to 
Berlin as “ Extraordinary Professor.” In 1854 ho 
was found dead in a canal nearCljarlottcnburg ami 
is supjKjsod to have commit t ed suicide. His KlemeiUs 
of Pay oholofjy lias been translated into English. 

BonOVOlltOi R province and its capitjd in South 
Italy. Tlie province, whicli occupies the central 
rH)rtion of Campania, has an area of 0159 square miles. 
Under the Lombanls it was a duchy, and then fell 
into the hands of the Popes. Napoleon converted it 
into a principidity and Ix^stowecl it on Talleyrand. 
Tiio city was probably founded by the .Samnites, 
and received a Roman colony early in the Hnl 
century u.c., when its name was changed to Bene- 
ventnm. Sit nated on the Appian Way, it was iiighly 
prosperous in ancient limes, and contains more 
arcliitectural remains than any town of its size. 
Trajan’s beautiful arch .serves ns a gateway in 
the enclosing w’alls which are of nivicli later date. 
The amphitheatre has been nearly destroyed, the 
ma.sonry being used for building. The castle dates 
from the 12th century, and the cathedral is in the 
Lombanlo-Stiracenic style. A large trade is carried 
on in grain, and the chief manufactures are leather, 
parchment, and plated goods. 

BenevoleucSt i» Poyiuh IPstory, a compulsory 
loan exacted by the sovereign from the people 
without legal authority. In 1484 Richard III. 
passed a law condemning benaudetwes, but never- 
theless had recourse to them in the following year. 
They were finally abolished in 1(58!). 

Benfey* Theodor, was bern in 1809 at Got- 
tingen, where he became professor of Sanskrit ami 
comparative philology. His contributions to the 
science of language include an edition of the 
Uy Mm if the Veda, a Handbook of Sanskrit, 


and treatises on the Egyptian and Cuneiform in- 
scriptions, with other works. He died in 1881. 

Bengal, called also Lower Bengal to distin- 
guish tne territory dcsi^ated from the former 
presidency of Bengal, which, except as regards the 
army, is now purely historical, is bounded on the N. 
by Asi^am, Bhutan, and Nepaul ; E. by Burmah, S. by 
Burmah, the Bay of Bengal, and Madras, and W. by 
the North-Western and Central Provinces of India. 
In 1905, fifteen districts which lie east of the 
Ganges were detached from Bengal proper, ami 
with the province of Assam they now constitute 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. The reconstituted 
area of Bengal is 115,819 square miles. It consists 
of part of Bengal proper and the three provinces 
Behar, Orissa (composed of river valleys), and 
Clmtia Nagpur, which is mountainous. In Orissa 
are the rich deltas of the Mahawuddy river; in 
Bengal Proper the marvellous deltas of the Ganges 
and Brahmapootra, higher up whose valleys lies 
Behar. In these rivers lies the secret of Bengal's 
wealth and productivity, and what these rivers are 
to Bengal is thus eloquently described by Mr. W. 
W. Hunter, director-general of statistics to the 
Government of India These iintaxed highways 
bring down, almost by tlic motive power of their 
own current, Ibe crops of Northern India to the 
seaboard ; an annmil harvest of wealth to the 
trading classes for which tlie population of the 
lower provinces neither toil nor spin. Lower 
Bengal, indeed, exhibits the two typical .stages in 
the life of a great river. In the northern district .s 
the rivers run along the valleys, receive the drainage 
from the country on eacli side, absorb broad tribu- 
taries, and rush forward in an ever increa.sing volume. 
But near the centre of the provinces they enter upon 
a new stage in their career. Their main channels 
bifurcate and each new stream so created throw.s 
off its own set of distributaries to right and left. 
Tlie country which they thus enclose and intersect 
forms the Delta of Bengal. Originally conquered 
by Ilnvial deposits from the sea, it now stretches out 
as a vast dead level, in w.bich the rivers find their 
velocity checked. The dirninislied force of their 
currents cea.ses to carry along the silt which they 
liave brought down from Northern India. The 
streams accordingly deposit tlieir alluvial burden 
in their channels and along their banks, so that by 
degrees their beds rise above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. In this way the rivers in the 
delta .slowly build themselves up into liigh-level 
canals, which every autumn break through or over- 
flow their margins, and leave their silt upon the 
adjacent flats." Thousands of square miles in 
Lower Bengal thus receive each year a top-dre.ssing 
of virgin soil brought free of expense from the 
Himalayas — a system of natural manuring which 
defies the utmost power of overcropping to exhaust 
its fertility. As the rivers creep farther down the 
delta they become more and more sluggish, and 
t heir bifurcations and interfacings more complicated. 
The last scene of all is a vast amphibious wilder- 
ness of swamp and forest, amid whose solitudes the 
network of channels insensibly merges into the sea. 
Here the perennial struggle between earth and 
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ocean goes on^ and all the ancient secrets of land- 
making stand disclosed. The rivers, finally checked 
by the dead weight of the sea, deposit their re- 
maining silt, which emerges as banks or blunted 
promontories, or, after years of battling with the 
tide, adds a few feet, or, it may be, a few inches to 
the foreshore.” Excepting its forests, which cover 
a surface of 12,000 square miles, no other physical 
feature of Bengal calls for note. The climate is 
humid and excessively hot, the mean temperature 
throughout the year being nearly 80" Fah. Bengal 
has a number of large towns with populations of 
over 20,000. The principal are Calcutta, 1)50, (XK), 
including the suburbs ; Patna, 134,786 ; Howrah, 
158,000. Internal communication is facilitated by 
railway and canal systems, which arc under the 
control of the Government. Among the mineral 
products of Bengal are coal, iron, and salt ; its grerit 
staple crop is rice, while it also grows oil-seeds, 
jute, indigo, tea, opium, and cinchona. Among its 
manufactures are silk, sugar from the date, salt- 
petre, etc. The natives of Bengal, one of the most 
densely peopled regions on the globe, present a 
considerable diversity of type according to their 
origin and environment. But the great bulk of the 
lowland peasantry are a somewhat feeble race, of 
dark olive complexion, short stature, and slender 
extremities, lacking both the physical energy and 
moral tone of the populations of the more elevated 
districts such as Berar, Audh, and the Doab. The 
substratum is certainly non- Aryan, partly Kolarian, 
partly Dravidian, and even Indo-Chinese and 
Tibetan, but for many ages subject to Aryan in- 
fluences, and now mainly Aryan in religion (Hindus) 
and in speech, the current language.s (Bengali, 
Berari, Hindi, Urdu, etc.) being all essentially neo- 
Sanskritic, that is, modernised forms of the old 
Prakrits or vulgar San.skrit dialects. Many of the 
upper classes, especially the high-caste Brahmans 
and Kshatrias, have even largely pre.served the 
regular features, but not the fair complexion, of the 
primitive Aryan intruders from the north-west. The 
Bengali is endowed with a considerable degree of 
intelligence or shrewdness, but is indolent and 
unscrupulous, and excessively fond of litigation. 
Many of the upper classes have received a varnish 
of European culture, and have acquired a certain 
fluency in the English language. [Bauoo.] The 
serious side to the Bengali character is manifested 
in the rise of the Hrahmo-Somdj, a religious move- 
ment which aims at the reform of the Hindu system 
on a monotheistic basis. 

Bangalesef a dealers* name for a white variety 
of Spermestes amiUcmfdata, with pale pink feet and 
bill. By continuous cross-breeding the Japanese 
have produced white and pied strains from a 
naturally brown-black bird. 

Benfl^ ZiiglltSy mixtures burning with fine 
coloured flames. They may be formed by mixing 
potassium chlorate, or nitre, together with carbon 
or sulphur, and the chemical employed to give the 
desired colour to the flame. For green lights, 
barium salts may be used, for crimson, strontium 
salts, for blue, antimony or copper salts, and for 
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yellow, sodium salts. It should be noted that there 
is danger in mixing together potassium chlorate 
and sulphur, as the mixture explodes if struck by 
the pestle, and may explode spontaneously owing to 
the presence of sulphuric acid in the sulphur. 

Bengasi (classic Berenice), X \\q capital of Baron, 
N. Africa, is situated on the Gulf of Sidra, with a 
salt lagoon to the landward. The port is silted up, 
but a fair number of trading vessels embark and 
discharge goods by means of lighters. Thougli 
ruinous and neglected the town ret*'iins traces of 
ancient wealth in its biiil(ling.s, among which arc a 
castle and a Franciscan monastery. Until quite 
recently a brisk trade in slaves was carried on with 
Egypt, but At present the exports are sheep, wool, 
grain, butter, and salt. 

Benffel, Johann Albrecht, born in Wiirtem- 
burg in 1687, was educiited at Tubingen and entered 
the Protestant ministry. His life was spent in 
directing with great ability the Seminary at Deu- 
kendorf, and in discharging the duties of coiisis- 
torial counsellor at Stuttgart. His fame, however, 
rests on the laborious and intelligent zeal which 
he devoted to the textual criticism of the Greek 
Testament, His edition is still held in esteem, and 
even more valuable is the Gnomon, or expository 
index that followed it, a work that won the praise 
of John Wesley, and has given much help to com- 
mentators. He died in 1752. 

B0llgliala, a district on the W. coast of Africa, 
in the Portuguese Protectorate of Angola. It 
extends from the Coanza to the Cuneno river, 
between 10® and 17® S. lat. with vague limits 
inland. It is a well-watered and fertile district 
sloping up to mountains of considerable height, 
and at various levels producing a great variety of 
crops. There is also much undeveloped mineral 
wealth. The Portuguese in 1617 founded the town 
of S. Felipe de Benguela about the middle of the 
coast. Since the suppression of slavery it has 
dwindled into insignificance. Other towns are 
Gatumbela, Bih6, and Quicombo. The southern 
part of Benguela is known as Mossamedes, and 
forms a separate government, the capital, which 
bears the same name, being in Little Fish Bay. 

Boniy u river in S. America which rises in Bo- 
livia, not far from Mount Illimani, and flows to the 
N.E. with a navigable stream till it joins at Biera 
the Bio Mamore, and thus passes into the Madeira, 
the chief tributary of the Amazons. It gives its 
name to a large province. 

Benicia, the former capital of California, 
United States, is situated on the north side of the 
! Strait of Karguenas, in the Bay of San Francisco, 
and is connected by railway with Sacramento. The 
harbour is excellent, and the works of the Pacific 
Steamship Company are near it. The Benicia Boy 
was the name given to the pugilist Heenan, who 
fought Tom Sayers (q.v.). 

Beni-Blaeeany a village in the province of 
Vostani or Middle Egypt, on the right bank of the 
Nile, 15 miles above Minieh, The name is tribal, 
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and signifieg mm of JIaman. The tombs of the 
twelfth dynasty that are to be seen here exhibit 
some remarkable architectural features. 

Bani Xaraal {Som of I»T(iel\ a people of 
Jewish origin and type, settled for at lea.st a thou- 
sand years past in Bombay and other towns, on the 
W. coast oi India. Some of them know Hebrew, 
but their language is Marathi, and they i>ossess 
some literature. They observe the Levitic/al dis- 
tinctions of clean and unclean food, and keep Jewish 
feasts including the )Sabbath, but seldom intermarry 
with ortlinary Jews or witli an inferior class among 
them, the Kala Israel or black Israel, consisting of 
lialf-bree<ls and the descendants of proselytes, 

Bdllixly a country, city, and river on the W. 
coast of Africa. The J*ortuguese first visited 
this region towards the end of the 16th century, 
and for some years carried on a trade in slaves. 
In llK)fi Benin came under the united Colony and 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, forming part of 
the Central Provinces. Cannibalism and human 
sacrifices still exist, but are being rapidly stamped 
out. The country is fertile, being watered by the 
Lower Niger. Products : palm oil, cereals, cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco. The population is rather dense, 
and their manners and customs are similar to those 
of Ashanti. Benin, the capital, is on the river of the 
same name, about 73 miles from its mouth. It covers 
a large space, but has a decayed and deserted aspect. 
The river, called by the natives Uwoko Jakri, and 
by the Portuguese Kio Formoso, is the western 
branch of the Niger. It was the scene of a mas- 
sacre of some British subjects in 18‘.17, which was 
followed by a punitive expedition and the sub- 
mission of the king. 

Benitly 'I’he Bight of, the bay that forms the 
northern part of the Gulf of Guinea. It extends 
from the Gold Coast to the mouth of the Niger; 
it has no harbour accommodation. 

Bazli-Sonefy H town of Middle Egypt, 72 miles 
above Cairo, on the right bank of the Nile. It 
serves as a mart for the produce of the fertile valley 
of Fayflm, and has cotton-mills and quarries of 
alabaster. 

Banitiary H vessel or font for holy water placed 
near the entrance of Homan Catholic churches, 
being generally attached to one of the pillars. 

Banjailliill (Heb. son of the Tlgh,t ha/nd') was 
the youngest son of Jacob by his wife Kachel, who 
on her death-bed ciUled the child Benoni {sm of 
my a name changed subsequently. He was 
the favourite of his father and apparently of his 
brother Joseph, but little is known of his life except 
his journey into Egypt at the urgent request of the 
latter, and his detention there (Gen. xlii. xliii.). 
The tribe that descended from him was numerically 
the smallest, but displayed fighting qualities (Nura. 
xxvi, 41), and was almost exterminated by the rest 
of the nation (Judges xix. xx.). It appears to have 
speedily recovered, and in Asa’s time limsted 280,000 
warriors. Saul, the first King of Israel, was a 
member of the tribe, and Jerusalem came within 


its territory. Always closely connected with Judah, 
Benjamin remained with that tribe in the schism 
that followed Solomon’s death. 

Ban LawerSy a mountain in the centre of 
Perthshire, Scotland, 32 miles W.N.W. of Perth, 
and on the W. side of Loch Tay. Its height is 
3,984 feet. 

Ben Lomondy a mountain in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, on the E. side of Loch Lomond, having 
an altitude of 3,192 feet. It is the highest point of 
the most southerly extension of the Grampians. 
The N. side has a precipitous face 2,000 feet high. 

Ben ICacdliniy a mountain in Aberdeenshire, 
forming part of the Cairngorm group at the head 
of Glen Dee. It has an elevation of 4,390 feet. 

Bennetty or Benett, Henuy, Earl of Arling- 
ton, was born of a good Middlesex family in 1618, 
and educated at Oxford. He fought as a royalist, 
and acted also as secretary to Lord Digby. He 
served the Duke of York in the same capacity, and 
was for several years employed by Charles II. in 
France, Italy, and Spain, where he acquired a 
diplomatic training. At the restoration he was 
promoted from knighthood to a barony, and later 
to an earldom. As chief Secretary of State he was 
largely responsible for the Dutch war and the 
Triple Alliance, and in 1670 ho played a leading 
part in the Cabal (q.v.). He received the Garter 
in 1672. Under James II. liis influence waned, and 
he died in 1686. Macaulay belittles him, but 
Clarendon, to whose policy he was hostile, speaks 
of him in respectful terms, and he compares fav- 
ourably with statesmen of the period. 

Bennetty James Gordon, born near Dumfries 
in 1795 and educated for the Homan priesthood, 
abandoned that career and emigrated (1819) to 
America. After hard struggles as a teacher, printer, 
and journalist, he found himself in New York in 
1835 no better off than at starting. He contrived 
to start in a cellar a little one-cent Bhect, which he 
edited and sold himself. Thus was the New York 
Herald founded, and Bennett by his industry, 
shrewdness, enterprise, and knowledge of the 
American public, soon developed it into a magnifi- 
cent property. He continued to edit and manage 
the paper till his death in 1872, and one of his last 
strokes of business was to send Stanley to Africa in 
search of Livingstone. 

Bannetty William (1804-1886), a celebrated 
High Churchman, incumbent of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge. He was the defendant in the celebrated 
trial of Sheppard r. Bennett (1872). He was, how- 
ever, judged to be not antagonistic to the Church 
of England in his teaching. 

Bennett. Sib William Sterndale, was bom 
at Sheffield in 1816, his father being an organist. 
From 1826 to 1836 he was a pupil at the Hoyal 
Acatlemy of Music, and began early to compose. 
He attracted the attention of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, spending some time in Germany. How 
far he sank his individual talents in slavish 
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subservience to the great roaster is a matter of 
dispute with critics. He certainly made a name 
abroad long before he won any popularity at home, 
where he was thought more of as a teacher than a 
composer. In 1866 he was appointed professor of 
music at Cambridge, and conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts. The May Qtwen, his most 
successful cantata, was produced at Leeds in 1858. 
The overture of Paradiae and the Peri followed in 
1862, and The Woman of Samiaria c^ime out at 
Birmingham in 1867. Among his other works the 
best known are Tl^e LadtOj the MilUtream, and the 
Pmntain^ his pianoforte pieces the Overture to The 
Naiads^ and his Symphony in G minor . In. 1868 
he was made principal of the Royjil Academy of 
Music, He died in 1875. 

Ban Bevis, the highest mountain in the United 
Kingdom, is in the S.W. comer of Inverness-shire, 
between Loch Eil and Loch Leven, and 7 miles dis- 
tant from Fort William. It has an elevation of 
4,406 feet, and the circumference of the base mea- 
sures 24 miles. To the N. and N.E. its flanks are 
very precipitous with a sheer height of 1,600 feet. 
Geologically the structure may be described as 
granite and gneiss capped with porphyry. In 1883 
the Scottish Meteorological Society opened an ob- 
servatory on the summit, but it was closed in 1905. 

Benningsen, or Beningsen, Levin Augustus 
Theophilibs, Count, was born at Brunswick in 
1745, and in 1773 left the Hanoverian army to toko 
service under Catherine of Russia. In 1791 he was 
sent by Catherine into Poland, where he was suc- 
cessful, and in 1801 he supported the conspiracy 
against Paul. In 1805 he commanded the army 
of the north, but became commander-in-chief in 
1807, and fought the battle of Eylau. In 1812 he 
held the Russian centre at the battle of Moskowa, 
and he contributed indirectly to the victory at 
Leipzig, He died in Germany in 1826. 

Benningsen, Rudolph von, was born at Lune- 
berg in 1^, and after a successful start as an 
advocate became judge at Gottingen, but in 1866 
abandoned that position for a political career, lead- 
ing the Opposition in the Hanoverian Parliament. 
When Hanover was annexed he became a member 
of the Prussian Chamber and of the Reichstag, and 
in 1870-71 he conducted important negotiations in 
8. Germany and at Versailles for the establishment 
of the empire. In 1873 he was chosen president 
of the Prussian House of Deputies. He has long 
been one of the leaders of the National Liberal 
party. 

Ban Bl^dding, a village prettily situated in 
the Wharfe^le district of Yorkshire* 12 miles from 
Leeds by the Midland Railway. The handsome 
hydromthic establishment is a great resort of 
invalids and tourists. Denton Park in the parish 
was the home of the Fairfaxes. 

Benson. Edward White, D.D., was bom in 
1829 near Birmingham, and was educated at the 
King’s School there and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became scholar and fellow. 


After holding a mastership at Rugby he was in 
1868 appointed first head-master of Wellington 
College. Leaving this post after fourteen years he 
liecame chancellor of Lincoln cathedral, but in 
1876 was chosen by Lord Bcaconsfield as bishop of 
the new see of Truro. On the death of Dr. Tait 
in 1882 Mr. Gladstone procured his translation to 
Canterbury. He was a moderate High Clmrchman, 
but avoided controversial entanglements with 
much tact, and adopted a conciliatory tone towards 
all parties. He died in 1896. 

Bent GrasSf a name commonly applied to 
various species of the genus Ayrosiia and other 
grasses, occurring in damp pastures and on dry 
waste ground, the dried stalks of w^hich remain 
standing at the close of the grazing season. 

Benthauiy George, was born at Stoke, near 
Plymouth, in 1800, being the nephew of Jeremy 
Bentham, the jurist (q.v.). In his youth he resided 
a good deal in France, managing his father’s vine- 
yards. He then acted as his uncle’s editor, and in 
1827 published Outlines of a new System of Logie, 
setting forth the doctrine of the quantification of 
the predicate. His attention was early directed 
to botany, and from 1829 to 1840 he acted 
as secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and from 1861 to 1874 as president of the Linnean 
Society. Among his chief botanical works were 
the Flora of Honff -Kong, 1861, the Flora Austra- 
Uensie, 1863—1878, and the Genera Plantcmm, 
written in conjunction with Sir Joseph Hooker, 
1802—1883. He became F.R.S. in 1862, and C.M.G. 
in 1878, and was also an LL.D. of Cambridge. His 
extensive herbarium was presented to the nation, 
and is preserved at Kew. Bentham died in 1884. 
The genus Benthamia, belonging to the Comacece, 
was dedicated to him by Lindley. 

Bentham^ Jeremy, the son of a prosperous 
attorney, was born in Red Lion Street, Houndsditch, 
in 1748. He was educated at Westminster and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, being called to the bar 
in 1772. He heard Blackstone lecture at the 
university, and listened with delight to Mansfield’s 
judgments in the Court of Queen’s Bench, but 
so far from being stirred to seek forensic distinc- 
tion, he felt a burning zeal to rebuild on a rational 
basis the whole edifice of jurisprudence. From 
Beccaria he adopted as the keystone of his philo- 
sophy the doctrine that human society has for its aim 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
Applied to ethics this formula became the prin- 
ciple of the school of moralists, afterwards called 
Utilitarian. His first essay, entitled A Fragment on 
Girvemmmt, appeared anonymously in 1776, and at 
once met with attention. In 1780 he published big 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion, a more elaborate exposition of his theories and 
aims. He then spent some time with his brother in 
Russia or travelling on the Continent, where he 
wrote A Defence of Umiry, In 1792 he was made a 
French citizen, a proof that his ideas were exer- 
cising widespread influence. Settling down in 
Queen Square he devoted the rest of his long and 
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laborious life, amid the congenial society of such 
men as the Mills, the Austins, Samuel Komilly, 
Brougham, and Bowring, to elalx>rate criticisms of 
laws and institutions, and to the still more arduous 
task of reconstruction. Every principle and every 
application of it was subjected to rigorous logical 
tests, and Bentham’s mind, unwarped by profes- 
sional training and pecuniary need, was especially 
suited to the work. The dream of his life is still 
far from being realised, and there is a tendency of 
late to treat riim as a dry doctrinaire, but it is 
hardly too much to say that all the reforms that 
the 18th centul'y has witnessed in our judicial 
system and most of our advances in social legisla- 
tion were indicated with precision by Bentham 
many years before their tidoption, whilst his exer- 
tions have borne fruit all over the world. No doubt 
tile style and pliraseology of his later writings 
marred his fame. He lived until 1882, and before 
ills death gave instructions that his body should be 
dissected, embalmed, dressed in his usual clothes, 
and preserved in the museum at University College, 
London, where it still remains. 

Bantinok, Lord George, the third son of the 
fourth Duke of Portland, was born in 1802. Can- 
ning, his uncle by marriage, took him as private 
secretary, and in 1826 he was elected member for 
King’s Lynn. At that time he was nominally a 
Whig, but like many of the aristocratic members of 
the party held loosely to old ties. In 1835 he fol- 
lowed Lord Stanley in seceding to the Tories, and 
like most converts became more thoroughgoing 
than those of the old faith. He left Sir Robert 
Peel in 1846 on the repeal of the corn laws, and 
stood forth as leader of the Protectionists until his 
sudden death in 1848. He was not a brilliant man, 
but he po.ss(;s8ed some sterling qualities of head 
and heart. Ho wtis, perhaps, a greater loss to the 
turf than to Parliament, and owes his fame chiefly 
to Lord Beaconsikdd's memoir. 

Bentinck, Lord William Henry Cavendish, 
the second son of the third Duke of Portland, was 
born in 1774. At the age of 17 he entered the 
army, and in 17% was returned as member for 
Oanlelford. He took little imrt in politics, being 
attached to Suwaroflf's staff from 1739 to 1801. In 
1803 he went out to India as Governor of Miwlras, 
but the mutiny at VeAlore, brought about by his in- 
judicious treatment of the native tnxips, led to his 
recall in 1808. He then went out to the Peninsula, 
and was present at the battle of Corunna. In 1827 
he accepted the post of Govonior-Goneral of India. 
His rule was marked by striking reforms. He put 
the finances of the country in a healthier condition 
by cutting down expenses, imposing licence 
duties, abdishing the system of double batta,” 
and bringing under taxation large areas that had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity. He also encouraged 
the employment of natives by Government, and 
inaugurated great educational schemes. In 1833 
the charter of the Company was renewed on con- 
dition that complete freedom of trade should be 
established with England, and a legal member 
added to the Governor’s Council. Macaulay was 
sent out as the first occupant of that post. Few 


wars disturbed Bentinck's governorship, and except 
in the cases of Coorg and Mysore there was little 
interference with the native states. He returned to 
England in 1835, and became member for Glasgow 
in 1837, but he died in 1839 before he had taken 
any important part in home politics. 

Bentl^, Richard, was born in 1662 at Oulton 
in Yorkshire, where his family had been reduced to 
poverty by adherence to the Royalist party. His 
mother looked after his education, and from the 
Grammar School at Wakefield he passed as a sizar 
to St. John’s, Cambridge. The college sent him as 
head-master to Spalding School, and Stillingfleet, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, soon after employed him for six 
years as tutor to his son, whom he accompanied to 
Oxford. All this time he was accumulating vast 
stores of classical learning, and at Oxford he 
became acquainted with the leading scholars of the 
day. His Bjrietola ad Milllum (1691), appended to 
Mill’s edition of Malalas, proclaimed him the ablest 
critical emendator of the day. He had now taken 
orders, and in 1692 was appointed Boyle Lecturer, 
receiving next year a prebendal stall at Wor- 
cester, the posts of royal librarian and chaplain 
with the living of Hartlebury. For some years, 
though busy in small undertakings, he attempted 
nothing on a large scale, and it was almost by acci- 
dent that in 1697 he inserted in a work of Wootton’s 
some remarks exposing the spurious character of 
the Epistles of Phalaris, which Boyle (afterwards 
Earl of Orrery) had edited at Oxford. Atterbury 
and Smalridge heljied Boyle to write a foolish 
reply, whilst Swift, Pope, and Garth abused the 
dull Cambridge pedant. In 1699 Bentley published 
his famous dissertation, crushing down his oppo- 
nents by the weight of his erudition and makincr 
reply imiMissible. He was forthwith selected by the 
thrown for the mcastcrship of 'Prinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Here the rest of his life was utterly 
wasted. He determined to sweep away the dis- 
graceful corruptions that had grown up both in the 
college and the university, but he set about the 
task with a heavy hand, often resorting to means 
as little creditable as those by which his reforms 
were met. Twice he was nominally deposed by 
the fellows, the vice-chancellor, and the Bishop of 
Ely, but tlie courts of law protected him in some 
measure, and amidst endless wrangling he suc- 
ceeded in holding his ground till death removed 
him in 1742. During the intervals of the fray he 
brought out his editions of Horace, Terence. 
Phsedrus, Publius Syrus, and Manilius ; his reply to 
Collins, in wliich he defended the text of the Greek 
Testament against the freethinkers; his criticism 
of Menander and Philemon ; and his absurd reprint, 
of the Pa/radise Lost. He was engaged on the text 
of Homer when he died, and left some valuable 
material to future scholars. His ingenuity led him 
to make wild emendations in Milton no less than 
in the Greek poets, and his lack of taste prevented 
his seeing how such verbal changes spoiled the 
beauty of the original ; but in mere knowledge he 
had and has no rival. 

Benton, Thomas Hart, was born in North 
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Carolina, U.S.A., in 1782, and settled as a lawyer in 
Tennessee, where he became a member of the legis- 
lature. In 1812 he served on General Jackson’s 
staff, and afterwards started a paper at St. Louis. 
In 1820 he was elected senator for the new state of 
Missouri, and for thirty years played an active part 
in politics, opposing Calhoun, ancl supporting Jack- 
son in his attacks on the United States Bank. He 
wrote a History of American Affairs from 1820 to 
1850, and an Abridgment of the Debates in Con- 
gress from 17 fid to 1856. He died in 1858. 

Benue, Binue, BENUW£,or Chadda, a river in 
Upper Guinea (Niger Protectorate), West Africa. 
It joins the Quorra, or Niger, on the left at some 
230 miles above its mouth, having flowed down 
from the mountains in the Adamawa country, a 
distance of about 300 miles. The Royal Niger 
Company since 1886 has navigated most of its 
course. 

Benyowsky, Count Maurice Augustus de, 
born in Hungary in 1741, joined the Poles in their 
revolt against Russia (1768), and being captured 
was sent to Kamchatka. There he married the 
governor’s daughter and escaped to Macao. He got 
hack to Europe, and was employed by the French 
(1774) to establish a colony in Madagascar. He 
was chosen as king by the nat ives, and then sought 
the support of England. On his return to the 
country in 1 785 the French took up arms against 
tiim, and he was killed. He left some interesting 
memoirs. 

Benzene, also called Benzol, a hydro-carbon 
of the composition represented by C(,Hg. The name 
is derived from the gum benzoin (q.v.). It is 
contained in coal-tar, which forms the chief source 
of all the benzene compounds. When coal is dis- 
tilled for the production of illuminating gas, tar and 
aminoniacal liquors are also obtained. The coal-tar 
contains a large number of solid and liquid 
substances, amongst which are benzene and certain 
of its derivatives This tar is then distilled. The 
portion of the distillate which comes over below 160® 
IS known as Light Oil, the part distilling over be- 
tween 160® and 250® is known as Intermediate Oil, 
and the distillate above 250® is called Heavy Oil. 
The light oil consists chiefly of benzene and some 
derived products. It is washed first with caustic 
soda, and then with sulphuric acid in order to 
remove certain acid and basic substances, viz. 
phenol and pyridine. It is then distilled in a suit- 
able form of apparatu.s, and the part distilling over 
first consists of henzetie. Benzene thus obtained is 
a colourless liquid which boils at 80*5®, and has a 
sp. gr. of -899. It has a peculiar odour, and the 
vapour when inhaled produces giddiness. It burns 
with a bright flame. It is very extensively used for 
the manumeture of the aniline colours, and as a 
solvent for many organic compounds. It is also) of 
very great theoretical importance, as it is the 
starting-point of an exceedingly large number of 
compounds known as the bewtene derivatives or the 
wmnalic compotinds. On this account its constitu- 
tion has been, at different times, the source of much 


speculation, and it is now generally accepted that 
the carbon atoms are all arranged in the form of a 
closed chain, each being united with one hydrogen 
atom and two other carbon atoms, as repre- 
sented by 

H 

A 

h-(5 c— h 

I I 

H— C C~H 

By replacement of one or more hydrogen atoms by 
other elements or radicals a large number of 
derivatives can be obtained. By replacement of 
hydrogen by hydroxyl (OH) or carbolic acid (q.v.) 
phenol results. By substitution of the acid group 
CO.OH for a hydrogen atom, Dcnzoic acid 
CgHfl-CO OH is obtainedi, which can be obtained as 
neecile-like crystals, melting at 121® by sublimation 
of Benzoin. If only one hydrogen atom is replaced, 
the group C^Hg i)ersists ; this group is phenyl. 
The compound Aniline (q.v.) is an example of this 
class. Many of its derivatives contain the group 
CgHgCO. These arc called Benzoyl compounds. Thus 
benzoyl chloride has composit ion C-HgCOCl. Other 
compounds contain the group CgHgCH, and are 
called Benzal compounds, benziil chloride would 
thus be CgHgCHClj. Those containing C^HgOHj are 
known as fienzyl compounds. [For otfier deriva- 
tives of Benzene see Bitter Almond Oil, Car- 
bolic Acid, Salicylic Acid, Pyrogallic Acid, 
Hydroquinone.] 

Benzoic Acid is an antiseptic, an expectorant, 
and a diuretic. It had at one time a considerable 
reputation in the treatment of pulmonary affec- 
tions. Its main use at the present day is in diseases 
of the bladder. It appears in the urine as hippuric 
acid, and so serves to restore the normal acid 
reaction to that excretion, when it is rendered 
alkaline in certain forms of disease. Ammonium 
Benzoate has the siime therapeutic action as 
Benzoic acid. [Benzene.] 

• Bemzom, a fragrant gum-resin obtained from 
Styrax Benzoin, the Benjamin tree, a native of 
Siam, Sumatra, IBorneo, etc. It is obtained by in- 
cisions, each tree yielding about three pounds 
weight annually. It is used in bronchitis, etc., 
forming a principal ingredient in “ Friar’s Balsam ; ” 
but it is chiefly employed as incense in the Greek 
Church. The name is also applied to a genus of 
Lauracetc. 

Benzoin Besin. its main medicinal use is as 
an external application to wounds, in the form of 
Friar’s Balsam, the compound tincture of Benzoin. 
Internally it is occasionally employed as an expec- 
torant in chest affections. 

Benzoline, a mixture of paraffins (q.v.), boil- 
ing between 70® and l(X)*i and obtained by 
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difttilling paraffin oil or xKitroleum. Is used for 
illuminating purjxjses. 

Bexisoyl. [Benzene.] 

Bensyl. [Benzene.] 

Beowulfi the mythical hero of an Anglo-Saxon 
romance or epic, which is written in probably the 
earliest form of that langu^e as imported into 
England. The only manuscript of this remarkable 
poem is preserved in the Cotton Library in the 
British Museum, and dates from the tenth century, 
but the original composition may very likely be 
referred to the fifth century, though after the 
spread of Christianity some later touches were 
most likely given in the eightli or ninth century. 
Nothing is known of the author, but the work is 
full of vigour and rugged beauty. Beowulf is 
represented as being a Western Dane, and the 
scene of Ins exploits was the north. 

B^rangert Pierre Jean de, was born at Paris 
of mediocre imrentuge in 1780. He was in early 
life apprenticed to a printer at P6ronne, from whom 
he seems to have picked up a taste for versifying. 
Coming to Paris, he was struggling against poverty 
when Lucien Bona|mrte generously took him up, and 
he also got a humble clerkship in the office of the uni- 
versity. Some of his most sparkling songs and fugi- 
tive lueces were composed at this time, and began to 
get in vogue. He was in 1813 admitted to the 
Caveau Moderiie^ and became the rival of D6san- 
giers. A democrat in principle, but not insensible 
to the glamour of Napoleon’s career, he dealt play- 
fully with politics until the restoration, but he then 
assailed the government with bitterness, and was 
imprisoned. The revolution of 1830 found him at 
the height of his popularity, and he was sent to the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848 as deputy for the 
department of the Seine. He soon retired from 
public life, and spent his remaining years in literary 
work and in the society of his devoted friends. 
He died in 1867, Politically B6ranger’s poems did 
mucli to keep alive the Napoleonic tradition and 
prepare for the Second Empire. They stand almost 
alone in their particular department of the lyric 
art. They are almost as carefully polished as'the 
odes of Horace, and yet they are always addressed 
to a popular audience. Now and then his wit is 
Inclined to indecency and profanity, but he is 
generally stirred by pure and kindly emotions, 
while he ocoasicaally displays tragic pathos. 

Berar, also known as the Haiderabad Assigned 
Districts, is a province of Central India, lying 
between Central Provinces N. and E., Bombay W., 
and Nizam’s Dominions S., and having an area of 
17,711 square miles. It comprises the provinces of 
Amraoti, Bllichpur, Wun, Akola, Buldana^ and 
Basim, and forms a commissionership under the 
British resident at Haiderabad. Occupying mainly 
a broad valley, the basin of the Parna river, l>e- 
tween the Ajanta and Satpura hills, it is divided 
into the Pahyanghat or lowlands and the Balaghat 
or uplands; the former being very fertile and 
yielding large crops of millet, seed, wheat, pulse; ] 


tobacco, and especially cotton. There is a salt 
hike at Louar, and coal and iron exist in the pro- 
vince. 

Berat, a town of Albania, Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Janina, 30 miles from the port of Avlona. 
It is the seat of a Greek archbishopric. 

Barber, a town on the right bank of the Nile, 
near the confluence of the Atbara. It is important 
as the point at which the caravans from Cairo and 
from Suakin meet on the way to Khartoum, and in 
1885 the British commenced a railway from Suakin 
to this place, but the works were soon abandoned. 
Later in connection with Kitchener’s campaign, the 
Une was completed beyond Berber. 

Berber, the collective name of the western 
branch of the Hamitic race, extending along the 
Mediterranean seaboard from the Siwah oasis, west 
frontier Lower Egypt, to the Atlantic, and occupy- 
ing the whole of the Sahara as far east as about 13“ 
or 14“ E. long. Here they are conterminous with 
the Tibbus of the East Sahara, and since the spread 
of Islam their own domain has been largely 
encroached upon by the Arabs. The Berbers, who 
give their name to the “ Barbary ” states, and who 
are undoubtedly the true aborigines of North 
Africa, are grouped in three great divisions : The 
Tuaregs of the Sahara ; the ShilluJis (^Shlults) of 
Morocco ; and the Kahgles of Algeria and Tunis, 
The name Berber itself, though of doubtful origin, 
is of vast antiquity, and already occurs under the 
form Beraherata in an inscription in the Teraifie of 
Karnak dating from the time of Rameses II., about 
1400 B.c. The Berber type, wherever it has not 
been modified by the negro of Sudan, is essentially 
Caucasian, that is, regular in the European sense ; 
even the complexion is fair, often not more swarthy 
than that of Spaniards or Sicilians. Many of 
the Kabyles have even light hair and blue eyes, 
though this has been attributed to contact with the 
Romans, and later with the Vandals who invaded 
North Africa under Genseric, and became absorbed 
•in the surrounding populations. But on the Egyp- 
tian monuments of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries B.c. the Libyans and other peoples west of 
Egypt (all Berbers) are already depicted with a 
pink complexion, blue eyes, and fair or red hair. 
The Berber language, current throughout the whole 
of the Berber domain in forms not differing from one 
another more than Italian from French, constitutes 
a distinct branch of the Hamitic linguistic family, 
and is consequently allied to the Old Egyptian and 
to the Ethiopian (Beja, Somal, Galla, etc.) of the 
north-east African seaboard. The Shluhs and 
Tuaregs apply to the national speech the term 
Tamashek (properly Tama&igt') in the sense of 
“ noble ” or “ free,” this word stripped of its feminine 
prefix and postfix t being identical with the Maxyes 
of Herodotus, that is, the Amzigh (Imazighen) or 
“Freemen” of Mauritania. Berber possesses an 
alphabet which dates from remote prehistoric 
times, but the existence of which was first dis- 
covered by Dr. Oudney in 1822. Specimens of this 
tafoiagh writing, as it is called, occur in numerous 
rock inscriptions scattered over the Sahara and 
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Mauritania. The letters, 35 in number, closely 
resemble old Semitic forms, and their Carthaginian 
(Punic or Phoenician) origin is now demonstrated, 
and is even indicated by their very name ta-iinagh, 
where Jinoffh — Phoenician. See Shaler, “ Communi- 
cations on the African Berbers,” in the Memoirs of 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
1824 ; Graberg de Hemsae, “ Remarks on the Lan- 
guage of the Amazirghs, commonly called Berebbers,” 
Journal of the Itcyal Asiatic Society, 183fi ; General 
Hanoteau, La Kahylic, etc., Paris, 1872-73. 

Berberah, a good harbour in the Somali coun- 
try, East Africa, situated on the Gulf of Aden, and 
occupied since 1884 by a small detachment from 
the garrison of that station. A large fair is held 
here annually. 

BerberideSBf the natural order of dicoty- 
ledonous plants to which the barberry belongs. 
There are 12 genera and over 100 species in the 
order, which is absent from Africa^ and Austral- 
asia. They are shrubs or herbaceous perennials 
with scattered leaves, generally compound and 
spinous ; sepals, petals, and stamens generally 
equal in number ; stamens opposite the petals and 
dehiscing by valves, and fruit of one carpel, cither 
dry or succulent. Bitter astringent properties pre- 
vail throughout the group. 

BerbicOf once a separate colony, has since 
1831 been united with Essequibo and Demerara to 
form British Guiana. It produces sugar, cocoa, and 
magnificent timber. The capital is New Amster- 
dam, on the right bank of the Berbicc river, which 
is navigable for 170 miles. 

Bercbta, or Bertha (O.H.G, PeraUta, bright), 
corresf)onded in the ancient superstitions of South 
Germany to the goddess Hulda in the North. She 
was, however, of a more stern and forbidding charac- 
ter than her northern sister, and her festival was a 
fast prescribed under severe penalties. Her per- 
sonality has been a little mixed up with that of 
historical Berthas, and enters into many local 
legends. Perhaps through the attribute “bright- 
ness ” she was especially associated with the feast 
of the Epiphany. 

BerckteSf^aden, a mountain village in Bavaria, 
15 miles S. ot Salzburg. It has large salt-mines, 
worked by the Government, and a royal hunt- 
ing lodge which occupies the site of an ancient 
abbey. 

Berdiansk, a port in the government of 
Taurida, South Russia, on the N.W. shore of the Sea 
of Azov. The harbour is the best in the district, 
and a large trade is carried on, 

Berditcheff a town in South Russia, 108 miles 
by railway S.W. of Kiev. It has, until recently, 
been largely populated by Jews, and at the five 
annual fairs a great deal of business has been 
done in corn, cattle, wine, and local products. 

BereanSy a religious sect, founded in 1773 by 
the Rev. John Barclay, whence they are also known 
as JBarclayites. They called themselves Bereans, 
from the allusion in Acts xvii. 2 to the people of 


Berea, who “ received the word with all readiness 
of mind,” 

Bemngar X.y son of Eberhardt, Duke of Priuli, 
caused himself to be proclaimed king of Italy in 
888, and, getting rid of his many rivals, was elected 
emperor in 915. In 923 his nobles, fearing his 
encroachments, supported Rudolph II. of Burgundy 
in usurping the throne, and Berengar was thrown 
into prison at Verona and wiis killed in 924. 

Berenifar IX.y grandson of the foregoing, w as 
by the help of the Emperor Otho (950) restored to 
a part of the dominions of his ancestor, but as he 
refused to acknowledge himself Otho’s vassal, he 
was after a struggle deposed and imprisoned at 
Bamberg, where he died in 986. 

Berengarins was born at Tours in 998 and 
was educated by Fulbert of Chartres. In 1031, as 
master of the cathedral school in his native city 
he acquired great fame, but had a powerful rival 
in Lanfranc of Bee. It is said that in order to 
attract attention he adopted novel views, especially 
as to the eucharist, rejecting the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. He was condemned in 1050 and 
imprisoned. He was protected by Hildebrand, and 
partly recanted, but soon resumed his old teaching, 
and continued to do so until 1079, when he was 
summoned to a council at Rome, and compelled by 
his former ally -now Pope Gregory VII. — to publicly 
retract. He then withdrew to an island in the 
Loire and spent his declining years in solitude and 
prayer, dying in 1088. 

BeronioOy the ncame of several Jewish and 
Egyptian princes.ses. 1. BERENICE, the wife of 
Ptolemy Buergetes of Egypt, who, during her 
husband’s absence on a Syrian campaign, offered up 
her hair in the temple of Venus to procure his safe 
return. The tresses vanished, but reappeared as the 
constellation known by the name of Covia Berenices. 
2. Berenice, the daughter of Agrippa I. of 
Judaea, who married her uncle Herod, and afterwards 
lived with her brother Agrippa. She took as a 
second husband Polemo, King of Cilicia, but re- 
turned to Agrippa, and was with him when Paul 
was brought before him at Csesarea. Titus, capti- 
vated by her charms, carried her to Rome, and but 
for the popular prejudice against the Jews would 
have married her. 

* Berenice, the name of many cities in the 
East, so called in honour of various princesses. 

1. Berenice in Grenaica, now Bengazi (q.v.). 

2. Berenice ih the Thebaid on the Red Sea, once 
a great centre of trade with Asia. 3. Berenice or 
Arsinoe on the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Bereeina, or Berezina, a tributary of the 
Dnieper, rising in the north of the Russian province 
of Minsk, Lithuania. As a stream it is an important 
artery for floating timber from the country to the 
open sea. It is memorable in history as the scene 
of the fatal crossing by Napoleon’s army in its 
retreat from Moscow in November, 1812. On that 
occasion 12, (KX) dead bodies were found on the 
banks of the river, and the Russians captured 
16,000 prisoners and 25 pieces of ordnance. 
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Baraalav, a town on the Dnieper, in the 
RuBstan government of Kherson. 

Barasna, a town on a tributary of the Desna 
in the Russian government of Tchernigov. 

BarasoV, a town of Asiatic Russia in the 
flfovernment of I’obolsk, on the Soava. It was 
founded in 1593, and in the 18th century was made 
a place of banishment. Among those exiled there 
were Prince Menschikoff in 1727, Prince Ivan 
Dolgoriiki in 1730, and General 0.sterman in 1742. 
Also the name of a gold mining village of Asiatic 
Russia in the government of Perm. 

Berg, since 1815 a territory of Prussia, formerly 
a duchy of Germany, is situated on the right bank 
of the Rhine. Acquired by Napoleon in 180G, it was 
ituule a grand duchy with Murat, Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law, a.s Grand Duke of Jlerg. 

BavffamOt the name of a town and province of 
North Ttaly, The town is fortiilod, manufactures 
textile fabric,s and iron, and is annually the scene 
of the largest fair in Italy. The dialect of the 
people is peculiar, and is affectcid by the comic 
characters in Italian comedy. The Bergamasque 
shepherds, familiar in the Eastern Alps, come from 
this province. 

Borgamotf the name originally of Mentha 
vitrata, whence a fragrant, oil is obUiinable. True 
essence of Bergamot is obtained from the unripe 
fruits of the Calabrian Bergamot orange (^Citnis 
Jierffamia'). It is used in perfumery and con- 
fectionery. 3Tic Tames {Clfnis Limetta) is known 
in France as Berga mot to. 

Bergddorfy the name of a districst and town of 
Hamburg, Its chief industry is the growing of 
fruit and vegetables, some of which are sent to 
the London markets. A railway connects it with 
Hamburg. 

Bergeilf a seaport and city on the west coast of 
Norway ami capital of the provincje of S. Bergen. 
It is fortitied hy the castle of Bergenhus (until the 
end of the lith century the residence of the Nor- 
wegian kings) and by the citadels of Frederick.sberg 
and Svorresberg. It is the second town in the 
kingdom, and manufactures gloves, leather, jH)r- 
celain, etc. Its exj)ort- trade is con.siderable, com- 
prising timber, fisli, fish-roes, cod-liver oil, hides, 
tar, etc. It is the scat of a bisliopric, and besides 
a cathedral has the interesting church of St. Mary 
dating from tlie 12t]i century. In its museum is an 
important collection of Norse antiquities. It was 
founded in the 11th century, and in 1445 the 
Hanseatic League, driving out British merchants, 
established a factory and practiciilly controlled 
the trade of the city until 1658. In 1855 it 
Buffered from an extensive conflagration. 

Bergen*O^Zoom, a town in Holland in the 
province of Nortli Brabant, stands on the Zoom 
near its junction with the Scheldt. It was formerly 
a place of great strength, and the scene of many 
struggles between the Spanish and the Nether- 
landers. In 1814 it belonged to France and was 
unsucces-sfully attacked by the English under Sir 
Thomas Graliam, afterwards Lord Lynedoch. A 


carious feature about the tower of the castle is the 
way its breadth increases as it rises, so that it rocRs 
in a severe wind. It has commodious market- 
places and does a good trade in anchovies, which 
are caught in the Scheldt. Its manufactures 
embrace tiles, brick.s, and a fine quality of pottery. 

Bergenroth, Gustav, historian, was born in 
1813 in East Prussia. Appointed assessor to the 
High Court of Berlin in 1843, he was in 1848 
removed to a subordinate position in consequence 
of his revolutionary sympathies. He left the 
public service altogether, however, and in 1866 
came to England to collect materials in the Record 
Office for a history of the Tudor period. In 1860 he 
went to Si)ain, where he collected for the Master of 
the Rolls from the archives preserved in Simancjis, 
three volumes of State papers relating to English 
history. Ho died in 18G9. 

Bergerac, chief town of an arrondissement in 
the French department of Dordogne, is situated on 
the river Dordogne. It is an enterprising place, 
manufacturing leather, paper, iron, and articles of 
clothing. It does a considoi able trade with Bor- 
deaux and Libourne in the wines of the district. 
It is an old town, dating from the 11th century, 
and during the wars with England was an impor- 
tant fortrc.ss. Its inhabitants jidopting Calvinist 
views, Louis XIII. had its fortifications demolished 
in 1621, while the Edict of Nantes had the effect of 
exiling many of its citizens. 

Bergerac, Savinien Cyrano de, French 
writer, was born in 1619 at Paris. He is reputed 
to have been principfil in more tlian a thousand 
duels. While still at college he wrote Ze Pedant 
Jone^ which Moli^re freely drew from for his Four^ 
heries de Scajrm. His best known production is 
the Uktoire Comique des ^tata et Zhnpifes de la 
Lvne et du Soleil, which is credited with inspiring 
Dean Swift’s (rul liver's Travels. He died in 1655 
at Paris. 

Berghans, Heinrich, geographer, was born in 
1797 at Cleves. Educated at the Gymnasium of 
Munster, he served both in the French and Prussian 
armies, being made in 1816 geographical engineer 
in the war department at Berlin, in 1824 mathe- 
matical professor in the architectural academy of 
Berlin, and in 1836 director of the geographical 
school in Potsdam. His best known work is the 
Physical Atlas^ which forms the basis of Johnston’s. 
He died in 1884 at Stettin, 

Bergk, Theodor, scholar, was bom in 1812 at 
Leipzig. From 1842 to 1869 he acted as professor 
of philology at the universities of Marburg, Frei- 
burg, and Halle. His chief work was in the pre- 
paring of editions of the Greek poets. In 1843 he 
published the Poetw Lyrici Grmci^ and in 1872 the 
first volume of his unfinished QeschicUte der griech'- 
isohen Litteratur, He died in 1881. 

Bergman, Torbern Olof, chemist, was bom 
in 1735 at Katharinaberg, West Gothland. Having 
studied under Linnaeus at Upsala, he became assis- 
tant professor of mathematics and physics there, 
and in 1767 professor of chemistry. He discovered 
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oxalic acid, and was the first to classify minerals ac- 
cording to their chemical properties. He also experi- 
mented in electricity, giving the result in An Essay on 
' Elective Affinities, He died in 1784 at Upsala. 

Bergmelil, Mountain Meal, or Fossil 
Farina, now generally known as diatomaceous 
earth, a pulverulent rock of recent origin, accumu- 
lated either in fresh or in salt water, and composed 
entirely of the siliceous frustules of diatoms [q.v.], 
a group of microscopic algae. 

Bergylt (Sebastes norvegictis), a Scorpaenoid 
fish, somewhat resembling a perch in appearance, 
found in all northern seas as far west as Newfound- 
land, occasionally visiting the northern coasts of 
Britain. It is about two feet long, deep red on the 
back, lighter on the sides, passing into light flesh- 
colour on the under surface. It is sometimes called 
the Norway Haddock. There are about twenty 
other species of the genus, principally from seas 
of the north temperate zone. 

Berham^tir. l. A military station in the 
Madras Presidency, and the headquarters of the 
Ganjam district. It is a healthy place and trades 
in silks and sugar. 2. The administrative centre 
of the Murshidabad district, Bengal ; it used to be 
a military station. The mutiny of 1867 first burst 
Into flame here. 

Beri, an Indian town in the district of Eohtak, 
Punjab ; also the name of a state in Bundclkund. 
The town is about 40 miles N.W. from Delhi, and 
has a considerable trade. 

Bori barif the name of a disease prevalent in 
(he East Indies, known in Japan as Kakke, and 
which, from what is known of its character, ap- 
pe.ars to be a form of multiple neuritis. The most 
marked symptoms are burning pains, muscular 
wasting and paralysis, affecting mainly the legs. 
It is possibly due to some form of malarial poison. 

Berkeley* a town in Gloucestershire, nearly 20 
miles from Gloucester. It has a curious church, 
but is chiefly remarkable for the castle, which is of 
great historical and antiquarian interest. In 1327 
Edward II. was murdered there. The Berkeley 
peerage takes its title from it. Pop. (1901), 6,277. 

Berkeley* George, Bishop of Cloyne, was 
bom in 1685 at Dysart-on-thc-Nore, Kilkenny, 
where he received his early education, going subse- 
quently to Trinity College, Dublin. Graduating 
B.A. in 1704, and M.A. in 1707, he was chosen a 
fellow of his college and ordained a deacon in 1709, 
the year in which appeared his Essay towards a 
New Theory of Vision. This was followed in 1710 
by an amplification of the argument for his new 
theory in a Treatise on the Prmciples of llumo/n 
Knowledge^ and in 1713 by Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous — a more popular exposition. Mean- 
while Berkeley had come to London in 1712, and in 
1713 was presented by Swift at Court. As chaplain 
to Lord Peterborough he travelled on the Continent, 
and again as tutor to the son of Dr. Ashe. In 1721 
he was appointed chaplain to the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1722 he held the 
positions of Dean of Dromore, Hebrew lecturer, 
and senior proctor at the university. In 1723 he 


was left a legacy by Miss Vanhomrigh, Swift’s 
“ Vanessa,” whom he met only once at dinnei , and in 
1724 the rich deanery of Derry fbll to his lot. He 
now became enthusiastic over the fouiiding of a 
college in the Bermudas for the benefit of the 
American heathen, and he set out for Rhode Island 
to carry out his scheme. The subscriptions that 
had been promised him were not forthcoming, and 
after a few years of waiting, sjwnt in study, 
Berkeley came home and published in 1733 
Aleiphron^ or the Minute Philosopher, in execution 
his finest work. It is an examination of the various 
forms of freethought in the light of his own theory 
of perception. In 1734 he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, where he remained 18 years, retiring in 
1762 to Oxford, where, in 1763, he died, and was 
interred in the cathedral of Christ Church. In 
addition to the works mentioned, and some mathe- 
matical and theological writings, Berkeley also pro- 
duced in 1744 Siris, Philosojdiical Jiejlections and 
Inquiries concerning the Virtues of Tar Water, 

The current psychological doctrine that percep- 
tion, especially by sight, consists very largely of 
inference based on past experience is due in great 
measure to Berkeley s theory of vision. But he is 
more important as the first great English idealist. 
Locke had held that material objects are known to 
us only through “ ideas ” or images caused by their 
action on our minds through our sense-organs. 
Berkeley pointed out that this view involved ab- 
surdities ; material objects are known only in terras 
of mind, and there is and can be no evidence that 
they exist apart from mind. But we know that 
ideas can be excited in a mind, by itself or by other 
minds {e.g, through language). Thus Berkeley 
concluded that the ideas ordinarily referred to 
material objects are due to the direct action of 
a supreme mind, the Deity, wherein they subsist 
when human beings are not perceiving them. This 
doctrine received an important sceptical develop- 
ment from David Hume (q.v.), and was combat^ 
by Beattie and Reid. It is taken up in the cur- 
rent idealist theory, that the whole system of 
Nature is essentially rational, the product of spirit, 
and that instead of mind being a product or 
function of matter, material phenomena are modes 
of a Divine mind. But it was long grotesquely 
misunderstood as implying the non-existence of 
^hat is ordinarily called matter. Thus Dr. John- 
son professed to refute it by kicking a stone. 

Berkeley* James, 3rd Earl of, was V)orn in 
1681, and, having entered the navy, became a 
captain at the age of twenty. As Lord Dursley he 
commanded the Eoyne, 80, at Rooke’s action off 
Malaga in 1704; and in 1706 he commanded the 
St. George, 96, at the siege of Toulon. In 1708 he 
became a vice-admiral, and was actively employed 
in the Channel and North Sea, taking several ships 
from the French ; in 1710 he succeeded his father 
as Earl of Berkeley ; in 1717 he was made first 
Commissioner of the Admiralty ; in 1718 he was 
appointed Vice-admiral of England, and hoisted, 
by 'special warrant, a Lord High Admiral’s flag, 
as commander-in-chief of a fleet destined to act 
against Spain ; in the same year ho was installed 
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a Knidit of the Garter, and in 1736, after having 
retired from active service, he died at the Chtiteau 
d’Aubigny, near Rochelle. 

Barkelay* Sib William, who was born in 1639, 
entered the navy, and attained the rank of captain 
in 1662. In 1665, in spite of his youth, he was 
appointed rear-admiral under the Duke of York, 
and as such behaved most gallantly in the victory 
over the Dutch off Lowestoft. He was at once 
made a vice-admiral, and in the next year led the 
van during the bloody action off the Goodwin in 
the early days of June, his flag flying in the 
S?oift8ure, 36. In that unfortunate battle he fell, 
and his ship was taken by the Dutch, who, after 
embalming Sir William’s body, chivalrously sent 
it to Charles II. in order to ascertain his majesty’s 
wish as to its disposal. It was brought home, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Berkthiraf b county in England, lies in the 
Thames valley. Its fertile soil overlies solid chalk, 
and is mostly under cultivation or timber. The 
richest part, the Vale of the White Horse, is so 
named from the gigantic figure of a horse cut out 
in the adjacent hill. This figure, which occupies 
nearly an acre, is said to have been the work of 
Alfred the Great in commemoration of a victory 
over the Danes in 872. In the east part of the 
county is Windsor forest, and at the south-e^ist 
Ragshot Heath. The county comprises 20 hundreds, 
198 parishes, and 11 poor-law unions. It is chiefly 
devoted to agriculture, and is celebrated for its 
breed of pigs. Its manufactures are mainly in 
agricultural implements, paper, malt, and biscuits. 
The chief towns are Reading, the capital, Newbury, 
Maidenhead, Faringdon, iHungerford, Wantage, 
Wokingham, East Ilsley, Lambourn, and Windsor. 
Besides the Thames, its tributaries, the Rennet 
with the Lambourn, the Leddon, the Ock, and the 
Enborne, flow through the county. In Berkshire are 
numerous Roman and Saxon remains and Norman 
churches of the 12th century. Bop. (1901), 283,536. 

Berlad, a Roumanian town with considerable 
trade, on the Berlad river, which is navigable and 
a tributary of the Sereth. 

Barlillf capital of Prussia and of the German 
empire, in the province of Brandenburg, is situated 
on the Spree, which divides the city into two parts, 
united by about fifty bridges. The area of the city 
is about 24 square miles, and the population (1905) 
2,000,000. This streets are, except in the oldest 
parts, straight and wide, the thoroughfare known as 
iJnter den Linden being one of the finest in Europe. 
In close proximity to this street are the government 
buildings, including the emperor’s palace, the uni- 
versity, the opera, the cathedral, the old and new 
museums, and the national gallery. All its public 
buildings, excepting a few churches and the castle, 
are moaern. ft is profusely supplied with monu- 
ments of historic figures, the most notable being 
the equestrian statues of the Great Elector erected 
1703, and of Frederick the Great. Among its 
educational institutions, besides its schools and the 
University founded in 1809, may be mentioned the 
Royal Ac^emies of Arts and of Sciences, academies 


for military, architectural, musical, agricultural, 
and technical training, and numerous libraries and 
museums. The chief museums are the Old and 
the New. Of its five parks the largest is the 
Thiergarten, covering an area of 370 acres. There 
are also Zoological and Botanical Gardens. Its 
largest hospital is the Charity, accommodating 
1,5(K) patients. Its manufactures are varied, em- 
bracing steam-engines, sewing machines, pianos, 
scientific instruments, textile goods, musical instru- 
ments, beer, etc. Excepting Leipsic, it is the chief 
publishing centre in Germany, and has, in addition 
to numerous other periodicals, upwards of thirty 
daily newspapers. For transit it is provided with 
fourteen railways, the Spree with its canals commu- 
nicating with the Oder and the Baltic, besides the 
public vehicles common to modern cities. It has 
a metropolitan and an outer circle railway. 

Berlin Spirit, a coarse kind of whisky used 
in the manufacture of brandy (q.v.). 

Berlioz, Hector, was born in 1803 near 
Grenoble. His father was a physician, and wishing 
his son to follow the same profession sent him to 
Paris to study medicine. He, however, devoted 
himself to music and passed the entrance examina- 
tion at the Conservatoire as a pupil of Lesner. His 
father being displeased with him for relinquishing 
medicine, he had to support himself now, which he 
did by singing in the chorus at the Gymnase. In 
1828 he won the second prize at the Conservatoire, 
and in 1830 the first, called the Prix de Home, 
which carries with it an income for three years to 
be expended in musical studies at Rome. He after- 
wards became a contributor to the Journal de» 
Behais, and in 1833 married Henrictbi Smithson, 
an Irish actress. In 1838 Paganini was so struck 
on hearing the Symphonic Fantastique, which 
Berlioz had composed while still a student, that he 
presented him with 20,0(K) francs. In 1839 Berlioz 
was made a clicvalicr of the Legion of Honour, 
and received the appointment of librarian to the 
Conservatoire. In 1842 he set out upon a musical 
tour, meeting with enthusiastic receptions where- 
cver he went. In 1852 he went to London and 
was engaged as conductor of the New Philharmonic 
Society. In the following year he successfully 
produced his Benvenuto Cellini i\t the Royal Italian 
Opera, acting also as musical conductor at Covent 
Garden. His best known works are the Symphonie 
Fantastique, Lelw, Rimieo et Juliette, and La Bam- 
nation de Fa^iet. He died in 1869, since which 
time the popularity of his works has gone on 
increasing. 

Bermondsey, a London district on the south 
side of the Thames, is the centre of the London 
tanning trade. 

Bermudas, or Somers Islands, a group of 
small islands in the possession of Great Britain, are 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean in lat. 32® 20' N., 
and long. 64" fiCK W. They are named from Juan 
Bermudez, a Spaniard, who discovered them in 
1522, and from Sir George Somers, an Englishman, 
who was wrecked here in 1609 and established a 
settlement. Their number is given as being 
between four and five hundred, yet so small are 
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they that they cover an area of only about 12,000 
acres. The largest is Great Bermuda, or Long 
Island, the chief town of which, Hamilton, is the 
governor’s seat and a military station. Other of the 
islands are named St. George’s— whose harbour is 
sufficiently commodious to shelter the whole British 
Navy, and where is situated the chief militai*y 
station— Paget’s, Smith’s, St. David’s, Cooper’s, 
Nonsuch, Longbird, etc. The Bermudas were long 
considered unhealthy, a reputation that is not con- 
sistent with their low death rate. Their chief draw- 
back i.s the want of fresh water, the islanders 
having to depend upon the rain for their supplies 
of this necessary. The air is always moist, and 
the vegetation ever green. The chief products 
are potatoes, onions, tomatoes, arrowroot, bananas, 
which articles are exported chiefly to New York, 
between which and the islands regular steam com- 
munication is maintained. Oranges and medicinal 
plants, like the aloe, jalap, and castor oil plant, also 
grow. The government of the islands comprises a 
Governor, assisted’ by an Executive Council of six 
members and a Legislative Council of nine members, 
all appointed by the Crown, and an assembly of 
thirty-six paid members. There are plenty of 
schools, free and private, and besides the Church 
of England, the Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Roman 
Catholic denominations are represented. Here 
Bishop Berkeley (q.v.) settled in 1726 to carry out 
his mission of christianising the American Indians. 

BermtideSp a Venezuelan state, between* the 
Orinoco and the Caribbean Sea, having silver mines. 

Bern, the name of a canton and town in Switzer- 
land. The town is situated on the Aar, and com- 
prises well-built houses and regular streets. Its 
principal buildings are a Gothic cathedral, the 
church of the Holy Spirit, the federal council hall, 
the town hall,* university, hospital and mint. 
Among educational institutions are its museum, 
library, and literary societies. Its trade is brisk, 
and besides textile fabrics includes watches, clocks, 
small articles in carved wood, etc. Since 1848 
it has been the capital of the whole Swiss 
Confederation. The canton, covering an area 
of 2,560 square miles, is the most populous 
in Switzerland, and its southern part, called the 
Oberland, is celebrated for its scenery. Here are 
many of the grandest mountains of the Alpine 
range, the Jungfrau, Eiger, Wetterhorn, Schreck- 
horn, and Finsteraarhorn. The central part of the 
canton is noted for its fertility, while in the north 
is the Jura range of mountains. The principal 
river is the Aar, and its lakes are those of Thun, 
Brienz, NeuchAtel, and Bienne. Iron and even gold is 
found in some parts, and there are numerous sand- 
stone, marble, and granite quarries ; but its chief 
wealth lies in agriculture and cattle-raising. 

Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules, King 
Charles XIV. of Sweden and Norway, was born in 
1764 at Pau. His father was a lawyer, and he too 
was educated for the bar. In 1780, however, he 
enlisted as a private in the royal marines, and in 
1789 had attained no higher than the rank of ser- 
geant. After the Revolution his promotion was 
more rapid, and in 1792 he was made a colonel, in 


1793 a general of brigade, and soon after a general 
of division. In the Rhine and Italian campaigns 
he bore himself with distinction as a soldier, and 
in the conduct of a difficult embjissy to Austria he 
showed that he was a diplomatist as well. While 
Napoleon was in Egypt he was appointed minister 
of war, and though between these two there was 
considerable rivalry, yet on the establishment of 
the empire Bemadotte was made a marshal, and in 
1806 was created Prince Ponte-Corvo. In 1810, the 
heir to the Swedish throne dying, Bemadotte was 
nominated by the Swedish States in Council as the 
successor to Charles XIII. He immediately de- 
voted all his energies to the service of his adopted 
country, ascending the throne in 1818. He died, 
after a successful reign, in 1844. 

Bernard, Claude, physiologist, was born in 
1813 at St. Julien, in the French department of the 
Rhone. After studying at Paris he became in 1841 
Majendie’s assistant at the College do France, and 
in 1854, having achieved distinction by his investi- 
gations and discoveries, he was appointed to the 
general physiology chair in the Faculty of Sciences 
and member of the Institui e. In 1855 he succeeded 
Majendie in the chair of experimental physiology 
in the College de France, which in 1868 was fol- 
lowed by his appointment as professor of general 
physiology at the Museum. In the same year he 
succeeded Flourens in the French Academy, and in 
1869 became a member of the Senate. Among his 
discoveries were the function of the pancreatic 
juice, the saccliarine formation in the liver, and the 
part played by the nervous system in this process. 
For his experiments he was thrice awarded the 
grand prize of the Institute, rind was the recipient 
of many other distinctions. His published writings 
comprise Recherches sur lea Usages du PancrecbSy 
De la Phymlogie GeneralCy now a text-book in 
France, Leqons mr lea Aneatheeiqxte ct mrAaphyxw, 
etc. He died at Paris in 1878, and was honoured 
with a public funeral. 

Bernard, James, philosopher, was born in 
1658 at Nions, Dauphin6. As a minister he preached 
the reformed doctrines and wjis in consequence 
obliged to retire to Holland. In 1705 he became 
pastor of the Walloon church in Leyden, and suc- 
ceeded M. de Valder as professor of mathematics 
and philosophy in the university there. Among his 
writings are Histoire Ahregree de V Europe, Lettrea 
Hiatoriqxiea, Aotes de Negociatiom de la Paix 
Ryawie, a continuation of Bayle’s Nouvelles de la 
Repxihligxtea dea Lettrea, etc. He died in 1718. 

Bernard, St., Abbot of Clairvaux, was born in 
1091 at Fontaines, Burgundy. In 1113, after study- 
ing at the University of Paris, he joined the monas- 
tery of Citeaux, and so unswerving was his devotion 
to duty and the rules of religion that he com- 
manded the esteem and veneration of all about him. 
He was accordingly selected to lead a band of 
devotees to found a new branch 6f the order, which 
he did in 1 1 15 at Clairvaux in Champajgne, he himself 
becoming abbot. His fame and influence grew, 
and novices were drawn to Clairvaux who after- 
wards became distinguished men. A proof of his 
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groat inflaence wr 8 furnished in 1130, when he 
was appc^aled to to decide the claims of the two 
rival popes, Anacletus II. and Innocent II. He 
decided in favour of Innocent, who, though pre- 
viously banished from Rome, was, at the bidding 
of St. Bernard, “ ticcepted by the world.” Opposed 
to the doctrines of Abelard, he in 1140 indicted 
him in a letter to the ?opc, and procured sentence of 
condemnation upon him. He also secured the ban- 
ishment from Rome and Zurich of Arnold of Brescia. 
At the council of Vezelai he preached the second 
CruRiule in 1140. The disasters that befel the vast 
armies that were raised through St. Bernard’s preach- 
ing, recoiled upon him, as he Iwwl predicted success 
to the Christian arms. He founded about 100 
mona.steries, and was a prolific writer of epistles, 
sermons, and theological treatises. He died in 1153 
at Clairvaux, and was canonised in 1174. 

Bernard, Simon, engineer, was born in 1779 at 
I)61c. Educated at the Nicole Polytechnique, 
when Ijaplace and Haiiy were among the masters, he 
so profited by the instructions he received that he 
soon after entering the army became one of 
Napoleon’s most distinguished engineer officers. 
After the enqxjror’s defeat he withdrew to the 
United States, where he executed engineering 
works of hitherto unexampled magnitude — vast 
canals, the fortification of 4,500 miles of frontier, 
etc. Returning to France after the Revolution of 
1830, he was in 1835 chosen minisfor of war to 
Louis Philippe, Ho died in 1839. 

Bemardino, Ht., of Siena, was born in 1380 at 
Massa-(.’arrara. Of noble parentage, he in 1404 
entered the order of the Franciscans. He became 
noted ns a preacher, and in 1438 was made vicar- 
general of his order in Italy, where he established 
upwards of 300 monasteries. He died in 1444 at 
Aquilo, in the Abruzzi, and was canonised six years 
biter by order of Nicdiolas V. His works, which 
were publislied in collected form in 1571, are of a 
mystical character. 

Bemaxier, Agnes, daughter of an Augsburg 
doctor, was in 1432 married to Duke Albrecht with- 
out the knowledge of his father, Duke Ernst of 
Bavaria. Wlien the latter learnt of the alliance he 
sought to degrade his son. Failing to make Al- 
brecht give way in his devotion to his wife, he had 
her tried and condemned for witchcraft. She was 
then drowned in the Daimlnj in 1435, 

Bemburg* an ancient city of Anhalt, in Ger- 
many, formerly the capital of Anhalt-Bernburg. 
It is intersected by the river Smile, and is the seat 
of a considerable trade in grain. Its manufactures 
embrace snuff, paper, starch, sugar, etc. 

Bemers, Juliana, was the daughter of Sir 
James Berners, who was executed on Tower Hill 
in 1388. The year of her birth is not known, as 
indeed is very little else about her. To her author- 
ship are ascribed certain writings on hunting, 
hawking, and heraldry. The title of the book 
which was printed in 1486 at St. Albans, near 
which at Sopewell Nunnery she is said to have 
been prioress, is Treatyse 2 ferteynynge to Hawkynye^ 
UvMyhvye^ and Fyashynye with an Anyl^ ; aUi a 


right noble Treatyse on the Lygnage of Cot Armourt^ 
e^ynge with a Treatyse which specyfyeth of 
Blanynge of Armya. If Juliana Berners be the 
authoress of this work, then she is the earliest 
known female writer in English. 

Bernhard, Duke of Weimar, was born in 1604. 
After signalising himself in the Thirty Years’ war 
on the Protestant side, he became a colonel in 
the Danish array, joining Gustavus Adolphus in 
1631. After the king’s death he assumed the 
chief command. He died suddenly at Neuburg in 
1639. 

Bemhardy, Gottfried, scholar, was born in 
1800 at Frankfort. After studying at Berlin he 
was appointed director of the Philological Seminary 
at Hjdle. He contributed several valuable works 
to pliilological science, including a history of 
Greek literature. He died in 1875. 

Bemi, Francesco, poet, was born about 1490 
at Lamporecchio, Tuscany. After a period spent at 
Florence he removed to Rome, and there became 
celebrated for his witty effusions. In 1630, return- 
ing to Florence, he was made a canon in the cathe- 
dral there. In 1536 he died, supposed by some to 
have been poisoned by Duke Alessandro de Medici. 
He is the chief of Italian comic poets, and so 
pungent was his wit that comic poetry was called 
after him Verai Berneachi. His chief work was 
the remodelling of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. 

Bemicia. [Northumbria.] 

Bernier, Francois, French traveller, was born 
at Angers, France. After studying medicine at 
Montpellier university, he visited Palestine, Egypt,, 
and India, residing at the court of Aurungzebe as 
his physician for twelve years. In 1670, on his return 
to Fnimic, he published a popular account of his 
travels, which have often been republished and 
trjinslated into different languages. He visited. 
England in 1685 and died in Paris in 1688. 

Bernina, Piz, a Swiss mountain 13,290 feet 
above sea-level, in the canton of Grisons. It is 
remarkable for its glaciers, and its summit was first 
reached in 1850. 

Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, artist, was born 
in 1598 at Naples. After he had produced at the 
age of 18 his celebrated sculptured group of Apollo 
and Daphne, he enjoyed the patronage of Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, who on becoming Pojxj Urban 
VlII. appointed Bernini as his architect. Among 
his best works in this capjicity was the great colon- 
nade of St. Peter’s. In 1665 at the invitation of 
Louis XIV. he visited Paris to compete in designs 
for the Louvre. Perrault’s were considered supe- 
rior to his, and so he limited his attention to 
sculpture. In 1680 he died at Rome, leaving a 
fortune of upwards of £100,000. 

Bemouilli, Daniel, second son of John Bem- 
ouilli (q.v.), was bom February 9th, 1700, at Gron- 
ingen. After studying medicine he turned to 
mathematics, of which he was appointed professor 
at St. Petersburg in 1726. In 1733 he withdrew 
to Basel, where he was professor first of anatomy 
and botany and afterwards of experimental and 
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speculative philosophy. He published several mathe- 
matical treatises, the chief being his Hydrodynamioa^ 
(1738), the first work on that subject. In his later 
years he directed his attention to the study of 
probabilities with special reference to social and 
economic matters. He was a member of the 
Academies of Berlin, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
and F.R.S. of London. He died in 1782. 

Bemouilli, James, mathematician, was bom 
December 27, 1654, at Basel. Though destined by 
his father for the church he developed a passion for 
mathematics, and soon distinguished himself in this 
science. On returning in i682 from a visit to 
England, where he met Boyle, Hooke, Stillingfleet, 
and other distinguished men of science, he opened 
in Basel a seminary for the teaching of experimental 
physics. In 1687 he became professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Basel, whither through 
his influence foreign students were attracted. He 
and his brother John (q.v.) were the first two 
foreigners tliat were appointed associates of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences ; and by the special 
request of Leibnitz they were made members of 
the Berlin Academy, In 1696 a problem he pro- 
posed relative to the properties of isoperimetrical 
figures led to a quarrel between the brothers, John 
being held to have evinced jealousy at James’s 
superiority. By his triumphs in the severe science 
he is esteemed as worthy to be ranked with Newton 
and Leibnitz. Among his published works were 
A Method of teachiny Matheviatics to the BIM, 
Ifmversal fables on Diallbig^ Conamen IVm'i SyS’- 
tematis Cometanm^ De Gravitate ^^theris, etc. 
He also wrote verses in French, German, and Latin. 
He died in 1705, and on his tomb, as he requested, 
the logarithmic spiral was engraven with the 
in.scription, Modem vmtata resuryo. 

Bemouilli, John, like his brother James (q.v.) 
also a mathematician, was born July 27th, 1667, at 
Basel. After about a year in the commercial world 
at Neufchatol he returned to his studies at Basel, 
being aided by his elder brother, James. Mathe- 
matics and chemistry were his special subjects ; he 
also studied medicine, graduating M.D. in 1694, and 
immediately afterwards was appointed to the mathe- 
matical chair at Groningen. Here he remained 
until the death of his brother James, when he was 
appointed to the chair in the University of Basel 
thereby vacated. His mathematical discoveries 
were numerous and comprised the exponential 
calculus and the curve of swiftest descent. His 
collected works were published in 1742, and in 1745 
his correspondence with Leibnitz. He died January 
1st, 1748. 

Bemouilli. Other members of this celebrated 
family that achieved distinction were : Nicholas, 
eldest son of John, born in 1695, and died 1726 ; 
John, youngest son of John, born 1710, died 1770; 
Nicholas, cousin of the preceding, born 1687, died 
1759; John, grandson of the first John mentioned, 
born 1744, died 1807 ; James, younger brother of 
the preceding, bom 1759, drownra in the Neva 1789. 
This celebrated name, Bemouilli, it is said, con- 
tinuously appeared on the list of Foreign Associates 
of the French Academy from 1699 to 1790, 


Baroe is the type genus of Beroidae, a family of 
jellyfish of the order Ctenophoka; each Beroe 
consists of a small egg-shaped jelly-like mass. It 
differs from the common Pleurohrachia, which it 
most resembles, by the absence of the long tactile 
filaments. [Jelly-fish.] 

Berosus. a Chaldean priest, lived in the time of 
Alexander tne Great. He translated a history of 
Babylonia into Greek, from the Creation down to 
his own time. Only fragments of this work now 
exist, and these have been preserved to us in the 
pages of such writers as Josephus and Eusebius. 
They were first collected and published by Richter 
in 1825 in Germany. 

Berri, Charles Ferdinand db Bourbon, 
Due DB, second son of Charles X. of France, was 
born 1778 at Versailles. In 1801 he came to Eng- 
land, remaining thirteen years and marrying an 
English lady by whom he had two children. This 
marriage, for reasons of state, was cancelled in 
1814, «and in 1816 he married Princess Caroline 
Ferdinande Louise of Naples. In 1820, while leav- 
ing the opera house, he was assassinated by one 
IjOuvoI. Seven months after this his son Henri, 
Due de Bordeaux, or the Comte de Chambord, was 
born. 

Berry, strictly speaking, a succulent, inferior, 
syncarpoiis fruit, neither horny exteriorly as in 
gourds [Pepo], nor having a core as in the 
pome of the apple, hawthorn, or service-trees. 
A gooseberry, banana, or prickly pear are true 
berries ; but the term is often more loosely used, 
either for similar superior fruits, such as the 
tomato or grape [Nuoulane], or even for apocar- 
pous drupes ; for etasrios of drupels, such as the 
raspberry ; or for other fruits of quite different 
structure, such as the strawberry ; or even for the 
united fruit-structures of several flowers, as in the 
mulberry. 

Berry, Sir Edward, a distinguished naval 
officer, was born in 1768, entered the Royal Navy 
in 1779. became a lieutenant in 1794, and served 
with Nelson in the Ayamemnon in 1796, from which 
date the great admiral became his fast friend. 
Attaining the rank of commander, Berry was 
present as a volunteer on board the Captain at 
tjie battle off Cape St. Vincent, and at Nelson’s 
side he boarded the San Josef and San Nicholas. 
He was promoted to be captain in 1797 ; was 
Nelson’s flag-captain at the battle of the Nile ; 
and, being sent home with despatches in the 
Leander after that victory, fell with her into the 
hands of the enemy. He commanded the Fmidroy- 
ant at the capture of the Generenx and Quillamie 
Tell in 1800 ; and the Ayamemnon at Trafalgar in 
1805, and at Duckworth’s victory in 1806. In the 
latter year he was made a baronet ; in 1816 a K.C.B. ; 
and in 1819 a colonel of Royal Marines. He 
became a rear-admiral in 1821, and died in 1831. 

Bervyer, Pierre Antoine, politician, was 
born in 1790 at Paris. After receiving his pre- 
liminary education he adopted the legal profession, 
though he leaned to a career in the church. Among 
his first work was the defending of Marshal Ney 
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and other of Napoleon*^ generalB. In 1830 he was 
elected a meml)er of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
shortly before the fall of Charles X. made an effec- 
tive speech on behalf of the policy of that king. 
After the July revolution he was the only member 
of the Legitimist party that retained his seat. In 
1832 he left Paris to meet the Duchess of Berri on 
her landing at Marseilles and so prevent her from 
organising a rising on behalf of her .son, the Count 
of Chambord. He failed, and was arrested as a par- 
ticipator in the insurrection. He was soon relesised, 
however. Thereafter he signalised himself by his 
defence of Chateaubriand in 1833. In 1840 he 
defended Louis Napoleon after his attempt at 
Boulogne, and in 1843 he made a visit to the Count 
of Chambord in London, acknowledging him as the 
lawful king of France. He was a member of the 
National Assembly of 1848, and was among those 
who vigorously protested against the coup d'Hat of 
December 2, 1861. Withdrawing from parlia- 
mentary life he was received at the French Aca- 
demy in 1854 ; after twelve years’ retirement he 
again, however, appeared as a deputy to the legisla- 
tive body in 18(53. The leading achievement of his 
later life was his defence of Montalembert in 1858. 
In 1865 he visited Lord Brougham and was enter- 
tained by the benchers of the Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn. He died in 18(58. 

Barsagliari, so named from the Italian 
hermglio, aim, or target, arc the riflemen or sharp- 
shooters of the Italian army. They were organised 
by General de la Marmora upon the model of the 
French cheutsenm^a-jHed, and they now number 
twelve regiments, each of three battalions of four 
companies, with a dep6t, and with a total normal 
strength of about 42, (XX) men. In war-time, this, 
by the addition of the militia, may be increased 
to 106,000. The BersagHeri are distinguished by 
wearing a soft felt hat decorated with a voluminous 
plume of cock’s feathers. 

Berserker, a Scandinavian mythological hero, 
was the grandson of the fabled eight-handed 
Starkader and Alfliilde. He slew in battle King 
Swafurlam, by whose daughter he had twelve sons 
who inherited his name. He went into battle with- 
out armour, hence the name Berserker, popularly 
derived from her^ bare, and serker^ shirt of mail. 
More probably, however, it means “ bear-shirt,” and 
is either connected with Totemism (q.v.), or affords 
a parallel to the werewolf (q.v.) myth. 

Bert, PAT7L, was bom at Auxerre in 1833, and 
after a training for the legal profession took to 
pliysiology, and in 1863 became assistant to Claude 
Bernard, the famous professor at the College of 
France. In 1867 he was elected to the chair of 
physiology at Bordeaux, and in 1869 filled the 
same post In Paris. On the fall of the empire he 
came forward as a politician, was returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and as Minister of Education 
and Public Worship, under Gambetta, he was active 
in suppressing the clerical schools. He was sent 
out as governor to Tonkin in 1886, and died very 
soon afterwards of fever. He wrote a good deal on. 
scientifle and educational subjects, and his little 


book for children. La Premim Annee dC Ense\gm* 
went Scientijiqtie, has been translated into several 
languages. 

Bertha, the name of many royal and noble 
ladies who have played a part in the history of 
Teutonic nations. (“Bebchta.] 

1. Bertha, St., daughter of Charibert, King of 
the Franks, married Ethelbert, King of Kent, and 
was instrumental in converting England to Chris- 
tianity. 2. Bertha, Long-Foot, daughter of the 
Count of Laon, who married Pepin of France, and 
became the mother of Charlemagne. 3. Bertha, 
daughter of Conrad, King of Burgundy, and wife 
of Robert, King of France, but divorc^ from him 
(998) by Pope Gregory V. because she was related 
to her husband in the fourth degree. 

Berthelot, Sabin, born at Marseilles in 1794, 
devoted his life to travel and the study of natural 
history. His most valuable work treats of the 
Canary Islands, and was written in conjunction 
with Mr. Barber-Webb. Many papers on physical 
geography and kindred subjects were contributed 
by him to scientific periodicals. 

Bartliier, Louis Alexander, Prince of Wag- 
ram and Neufchatel, was born in 1753. Like his 
father he became a soldier, and served in America 
under Lafayette and Rochambeau. In 1789 he 
commanded the National Guard at .Versailles, and 
favoured the escape of the royal family. After 
fighting for the republic in the Vendee, he joined 
Bonaparte as chief of the staff in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1796, and henceforth was the closest and 
most devoted friend of the future emperor, who 
made him his secretary of war after the affair of the 
18th Brumaire. He played a part at Austerlitz and 
Wagram, and all the important engagements until 
the banishment of his master to Elba. He then 
reconciled himself to the Bourbons, and refused 
to return to his allegiance during the Hundred 
Days, retiring to Bamberg, his wife being a daughter 
of the King of Bavaria. Here he wa.s found dead 
on the pavement in front of the palace a few days 
before the battle of Waterloo. Some assert that he 
killed himself through remorse or madness, others 
that he was murdered. He left several interesting 
records of events in which he was mixed up. 

Berthollet, Claude Louis, was born in 1748 
in Savoy. Educated as a physician, he abandoned 
the profession to study chemistry, and rapidly rose 
to eminence, being a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, professor at the Normal and Polytechnic 
schools, and one of the founders of the Institute. 
The republic employed him together with Monge 
in making gunpowder and in plundering the art 
galleries of Europe. He accompanied Bonaparte to 
Egypt, and was appointed by him a senator in 1805, 
but this did not prevent his accepting a peerage 
under the Restoration. Apart from his theories, 
not always verified, but clearly argued out in his 
Qtemiml Statws^ he did much to improve the 
manufacture of steel, soap, and dyes. He dis- 
covered chlorate of potash and fulminating silver, 
and followed up the investigations of Lavoisier and 
Priestley. He died in 1822. 
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Bertholletia, a genus of lofty trees 100 to 150 
feet high, seldom branching except near the top, 
belonging to the order LecythidacefB, and native to 
northern South America. Its seed is the Brazil 
nut (q.v.). 

Bertin, Louis Francois, called Bertin the 
Elder, was born in Paris in 1700, and in 1700 estab- 
lished the Journal des JUhats, which under his 
able management secured the co-operation of the 
ablest literary men of the day. His suspected 
devotion to the Bourbons led to his expulsion from 
France during the greater part of Napoleon's career, 
but in 1815 he returned permanently. In 1824 he 
combated the unconstitutional policy of Charles 
X., and gave his firm support to Louis Philippe. 
He died in 1841. 

Bertin, Nicolas, an eminent French painter, 
pupil of Jouvenet and Boullouque, was born in 1667, 
and died in 1736. His subjects were mainly clas- 
sical and religious. 

Bertrand, Count Henri Gratibn, was born 
in 1773, and served under Napoleon in Egypt, at 
Austerlitz, Friedland, Wagram and Moscow, be- 
coming ultimately Grand Marshal of the House- 
hold. He bravely covered the retreat of the French 
from Leipzic, and contested the advance of the 
Allies to Paris. He then shared the emperor’s 
exile both at Elba and St. Helena. On his return 
to France in 1821 he was restored to his rank and 
honours, and sat as a deputy for many years. In 
1840 he went to St. Helena with the Prince de 
Joinville to bring over Napoleon’s remains. He 
died in 1844. 

Bertrand, ^lte, was born in the Pays du Vaud 
in 1712, and became a distinguished Protestant 
preacher and writer. In the latter years of his life 
he adopted with ardour the study of geology, and 
was one of the early pioneers in t hat science. He 
wrote several works on the structure of mountains, 
on earthquakes, and on fossils, and died in 1777. 

Berwick, a county of Scotland, lying N. of 
Roxburghshire and S. of Haddington, with the 
German Ocean as its boundary on the E. It has 
an area of 457 square miles, and is roughly divided 
into three districts : Lauderdale, the valley of the 
Leader ; Lammermuir, a bleak hilly tract having 
an average elevation of 1,000 feet ; and the Merse, 
a level reach to the S. and E. of these hills. It is 
well watered by the Tweed and its tributaries, the 
Whiteadder, the Leader, the Eden, the Leet, etc., 
and by the Eye, which falls into the sea. Owing to 
the varying geologicjil characteristics the soil is 
much diversifted, but the industry of the people 
and the system of long leases have greatly enhanced 
the agricultural wealth of the county. Minerals 
are not worked profitably, and there are no im- 
portant manufactures. The coast is rugged and 
inaccessible save at Eyemouth, an indifferent har- 
bour, so that little external commerce exists. Its 
salmon-fishery, however, yields a good return, and 
a considerable quantity of sea fish is taken by the 
littoral population. Berwickshire boasts many 
places of romantic or historical interest, such as 
Dryburgh Abbey, Coldingham Priory, Fast Castle, 
home of the Bride of Lammermoor, the Rhymer’s 


Castle, Hume Castle, Piet’s House, Dunse Castle, 
and Ladykirk. Greenlaw is the county town. 
Pop. (1901), 30,824. 

Berwick. Duke of, Jambs Fitz-Jambs (1670 
— 1734), the illegitimate son of James II. He won 
fame as a soldier on the Continent, and was present 
with his father at the battle of the Boyne. He was 
made a marshal of France and a grandee of Spain, 

Berwick, North, a port in Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland, on the Firth of Forth, 22.1 niiles N.E. of 
Edinburgh by rail. It has an indifferent harbour, 
and a small trade, but the climate, the sands, and 
the golf-links attract many visitors. 

Berwick-upon-Tweedv a port and municipal 
and parliamentary borough of Northumberland, on 
the N. bank of the Tweed at its mouth, but it now 
includes the suburbs of Tweedmouth and Spittal 
on the opposite shore. Of its foundation nothing 
certain is known, but at the end of the 10th century 
it had become an important stronghold on the 
Scottish frontier, being made a royal burgh by 
Alexander I. It frequently changed hands during 
the struggle between the two countries, but in 1296 
was sacked by Edward I. and never recovered from 
the blow. About this time the stone walls were 
built, but tliose that now exist date from Elizabeth. 
It was not till 1482 that the English finally became 
masters of the town, which with its liberties ex- 
tending over 8 square miles maintained a curiously 
isolated existence, almost like an independent 
principality, until the union. It was still a distinct 
county in 1835, when the Municipal Reform Act 
incorporated it with Northumberland, but the title 
is retained in certain proclamations. In 1885 
its parliamentary representation was reduced to 
one member. In spite of its antiquity the town 
is well built, open, and clean, having a fine site on 
a plateau above the river, which is spanned by a 
fine stone bridge and a railway viaduct. Of old 
buildings there are but few, except the ruins of the 
castle. The parish church dates from Cromwell, 
and the handsome town-hall was completed in 
1760. The harbour is not very good, though im- 
proved in recent years, and the trade is limited to 
local products and demands, but there is a very 
large fishing fleet. By the original charter the 
Corporation owns all lands within the liberties that 
are not private property, and these lands produce 
a considerable revenue. Pop, (1901), 13,437. 

Beryl, a double silicate of aluminium and the 
rare metal beryllium or glucinum (AI3O3. SSiOg -1- 
3BeO SiOo). It crystallises in hexagonal prisms 
with basal planes, often deeply striated longitudi- 
nally. These crystals sometimes reach enormous 
dimensions, being found at Grafton, New Hamp- 
shire, four to six feet long, and weighing 2,000 to 
3,000 lbs. The hardness of the mineral ranges 
from 7*5 to 8, and its gravity from 2 ’63 to 2*76. It 
is brittle and has sometimes a conchoidal fracture : 
its streak is white ; its lustre, vitreous or resinous ; 
and it is almost infusible. It may be transmrent 
and colourless ; but is more often only translucent 
and bluish-green (oqnamaHne) or bright green 
(emerald^ from the presence 01 a trace of oxide of 
chromium. Large crystals are generally opaque. 
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Beryls were worked by the ancient Egyptians* and 
engraved as gems by the Greeks and Romans. 
Good gems are obtained at Mursinsk and Ncrt>- 
chinsk in the Urals, Canjargum in Hindustan, and 
Rio San Mattoo in Brazil ; but the locality for the 
finest emeralds is Muzo, about 70 miles from Santa 
Fe de Bogota, New Granada, 

Baryllimili a lustrous white metal (sp. gr. 2*1, 
at. wt. 91, symbol Be), does not occur free in 
nature, and it is difficult to obtain the metal from 
its com{>ounds. It occurs as silicate in phenacite, 
as aluminate in chrysoberyl, and as silicate 
together with aluminium silicate in emerald and 
beryl. Its oxide, BeO, is known as berylla. The 
metal itself is also called glucinum. 

Berseliu, Jonb Jakob, was born in Sweden 
in 1779. He showed at first an inclination towards 
natural science, but on going to the University of 
Upsala threw himself zealously into the study of 
chemistry under Afzelius. In 1800 he was called to 
Stockholm as assistant to Dr. Hedin, and soon after 
began to lecture on physics, directing his attention 
specially to the bearing of chemistry on physiology. 
Ho early appreciated Volta’s discoveries, sharing 
with Davy the honour of propounding the electro- 
chemical theory. After several valuable treatises 
on physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, he produced 
in 1810 his great work on Fixed Proportions and 
the Weights of Atoms, and this was followed by a 
Treatise on the Blowpipe, which led to the classifi- 
cation of minerals according to their chemical con- 
stituents. For this the Royal Society of London 
awarded hini the Copley medal. He gave up lec- 
turing in 1832, but went on with his investigations. 
In 1842 he was nearly killed by an explosion, but 
his death did not occur until 1848. 

Bosancon (classic VesontUi), the capital of the 
department of Doubs, France, on the river Doubs, 
45 miles E. of Dijon, is a town of the highest 
antiquity, and was in Crosar’s time the chief place 
of the Seq\iani. Under the emperors it rose to 
great prosperity, and its streets still bear Roman 
names, whilst the remains of a triumphal arch, an 
amphitheatre, and many other buildings still exist. 
From the 12th t^o the Ifith centuries it belonged to 
Germany. By the treaty of Westphalia it was as- 
signed to Spain. Louis XIV. took it twice, and it 
finally became French in 1(578 after the peace of 
Nimeguen. Since then it has been besieged more than 
once. The citadel stands 400 feet above the river, 
and the fortifications are strong. There are an 
arsenal, barracks, royal college, archbishop's palace, 
libmry, academy of painting, besides the usual 
institutions of a provincial capital. The cathedral 
is Gothic, and the palace of Granvella, Charles V.'s 
minister, is an interesting monument. Watches, 
porcelain, and carpets are the chief manufactures, 
and a brisk trade goes on with Switzerland. 

BMailt, SiB Waltbb, was born at Portsmouth 
in 1838, and educated for the church at King’s Col- 
lege, London, and Christ’s CoUege, Cambridge. He 
turned his attention, however, to literature, and in 
1868 brought out a volume of Studies in Early 
French Poetry, He was secretary to the Palestine 


Exploration Fund, and assisted Professor Palmer 
(whose memoirs he afterwards wrote) in writing 
his History of Jerusalem, In 1871 he began jointly 
with Mr. James Rice to cultivate the field of fiction. 
The two partners published eleven novels, of which 
Tl^^ Golden Butterfly and Ready-Money Mortihoy 
have been the most popular. Then Mr. Rice died, and 
Mr. Besant produced on his own account All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, The Revolt of Man, Dorothy 
Forster, The Chaplain of the Fleet, Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice, The Master -Oi'of is man. The 
City of Refuge, A Fountain Sealed, and other stories. 
Sir Walter Besant devoted much energy to the 
protection of authors against publishers, whom he 
regarded as their natural enemies. He founded 
the Society of Authors, and also a journal to 
advocate his opinions. He was knighted in 1895. 
He died in 1901. 

Besika Bay, an inlet on the coast of Turkey in 
Europe, near the entrance to the Dardanelles, only 
remarkable as having been the station of the British 
fleet in 1878, when war appeared imminent with 
Russia. 

Bessarabia, a government of European 
Russia, with an area of about 15,000 square miles, 
lying between Moldavia and the river Dneister, 
and extending along the coast of the Black Sea 
from the mouth of the latter to the Kilia mouth of 
the Danube. Formerly a part of Moldavia, this 
strip of territory was held by the Turks from 1484 
to 1812, when it was ceded to Russia, and its 
boundaries have often formed a bone of conten- 
tion between the two neighbours. The Berlin Treaty 
of 1878 extended the share of Russia to the Pruth 
The co\mtry, low, swampy, and intersected by 
watercourses in the Bujak steppes towards the 
sea, trends up inland to the fringe of the Carpa- 
thians, and becomes hilly and wooded. The so- 
called wall of Trajan divides the two districts. The 
chief products are cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, wine, 
and cattle, and the principal towns are Akernian, 
Bender, Kishenau, and Ismail. 

Bessarion, Johannbs, was born at Trebizond 
in 1395 (or 1389). He became archbishop of Nicma 
in 1437, and went to Rome in order to negotiate for 
the union of the Eastern and We.stem churches. 
Pope Eugenius made him a cardinal, and gave him 
preferment and employment. Though raised to 
the nominal patriarchate of Constantinople in 1463, 
he spent his life chiefly in Italy, where he was one 
of the great promoters of the revival of letters, 
being a learned Greek scholar. He translated 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics and Xenophon's Memora- 
bilia, and endeavoured to reconcile the systems 
of Aristotle and Plato. He died at Ravenna in 
1472, broken-hearted, it is said, by an insult received 
from Louis XI. of France, to whom he had been 
sent as an envoy. 

Bessel, Fbiedbich Wilhelm, bom at Minden 
in 1784, and brought up as a merchant, was attracted 
during a voyage to the study of navigation and 
astronomy. Some observations which he published 
brought him into notice, and in 1810 he was made 
director of the new observatory at Konigsberg. 
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In 1818 he prodaced his Fundamentwin AHrorumiat 
a work that placed him in the first rank of astrono- 
mists. He was especially skilful in the use of 
delicate instruments, as was shown by his deter- 
mination of the parallax of 61 Cygni. He died in 
1846. 

Sib Henbt, was bom at Charlton, 
Herts, In 1813, his father being an artist of Breton 
origin. His inventive talents showed themselves 
early by the construction of an apparatus to prevent 
the fraudulent use of obliterated stamps. Several 
profitable patents, “Bessemer’s Gold Paint,” 
were taken out by him at this period. It was not, 
however, till 1856 that he perfected the system 
which bears his name for manufacturing steel by 
introducing oxygen into molten iron, and so elimi- 
nating the carbon. This discovery revolutionised 
the iron and steel trades, and brought Bessemer a 
great fortune and high honours. In 1871 he was 
chosen president of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and in 1879 was made F.R.S. and knighted. He 
died in 1898. 

Bessemer Process, for the manufacture of 
steel from pig-iron, was introduced by Sir Henry 
Bessemer in 1856. Its introduction has almost revo- 
lutionised the steel trade, nearly thirty times as much 
steel being now turned out as was produced prior 
to its invention, and at about one-fifth the cost per 
ton. Nevertheless, the finer steels have still to be 
worked up in other ways, for reasons which are 
evident when the Bessemer method is explained. 
The principle is very simple. Pig-iron contains 
from 2 to 5 per cent, of carbon, besides small 
quantities of numerous other substances, such as 
silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese, etc. 
Steel is e.ssentially a compound of iron with -1 to 1 
per cent, of carbon, though several other elements 
are invariably present in small quantity and con- 
siderably affect the nature of steel. Hence if we 
can properly reduce the quantity of carbon in pig- 
iron, and also eliminate some of the other ingre- 
dients, we shall obtain steel. 

This is effected in the Bessemer process by a 
special method of oxidation. Molten pig-iron is 
run into a converter lined with ganister, a siliceous 
reducer. Then air is forced through the liquid 
metal from below by means of blowing-engines. 
Ordinary converters contain 8 or 10 tons of 
metal, and the process lasts 20 to 30 minutes. The 
progress of the reduction is noted by the appear- 
ance of the flames issuing from the converter. If 
the pig-iron be pure, as with Swedish iron, the 
process is stopped when the correct carbon per- 
centage is reached. If less pure, it is continued 
till all the carbon is oxidised, and very nearly all 
the other ingredients, though practically all the 
phosphorus and sulphqr in the original crude 
metal still remain. When this condition is reached, 
a definite amount of carbon and other matter is 
supplied by introducing a known weight of spie^el- 
eisen, which is a special cast-iron of determinate 
constitution. In this way a steel may be made 
with the required percent^e of carbon, but with 
the other ingredients to some extent beyond con- 
trol. The metal is condensed subsequently by the 
28 


steam-hammer and the rolling- mill [Sthbl, 
Basic Pboobss.] 

Bessikres, Jban Baptists, Dec bTstbia and 
Marshal of France, was bom of humble parentage 
in 1768, and entered the army as a private soldier. 
In the battles of Roveredo atid Rivoli his courage 
was witnessed by Bonaparte, who advanced him 
rapidly and took him to Egypt in command of a 
brigade. In the second Italian campaign he won 
the battle of Marengo by a well-timed cavalry 
charge. After serving honourably at Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, and Friedland, he was sent to Spain 
in 1808, won several engagements against the 
Spaniards, and was recompensed with a dukedom. 
He commanded the cavalry of the Guard in the 
beginning of the Leipsic campaign of 1813, and was 
killed the day before the battle of Lutzen. 

Bestiary, the name formerly given to a book 
which treated of animals. 

Bestncliefr, Alexander, born 1795, entered 
the Russian army, and with his brother Michael 
formed a conspiracy against the Emperor Nicholas, 
For this offence Michael was executed, and Alex- 
ander transported to Siberia (1826). Subsequently 
he was allowed to join the forces in the Caucasus, 
where he was killed in 1837. He was one of the 
first of the romance writers of modern Russia, and 
excelled in portraying military life. 

Bestuoheff-Biumin, Alexis, Count of, 
was born at Moscow in 1693. He was employed as 
a diplomatist by Peter I. and Anne, and the minister 
Biron was his supporter. Elizabeth made him 
chancellor, and he negotiated the peace of Abo. 
In 1758 he was banished on a false charge of 
treason, but was restored to favour by Catherine II., 
and died in 1766. 


Betel-xmt, the seed of Areoa Catechu, a palm 
cultivated in tropical Asia. It resembles a nutmeg 
in size, in colour, and in its “ ruminate ” albumen 
which gives it a mottled appearance internally. 

Pieces of this nut are rolled up with a little lime 
in leaves of Pi2>er Betel, the Betel-pepper, and 
chewed by the natives. The pellet is hot, acrid, 
aromatic, and astringent, tinges the saliva red, and 
stains the teeth. Arcca-nut is now sometimes pre- 
scribed as a taenifuge. Its charcoal is used as tooth- 
poVder. 

Bethany (Heb. tlie house of dates), a village 
on the eastern flank of the Mount of Olives, 2,200 
feet above the sea-level. It is frequently men» 
tioned in the New Testament and was the home 
of Lazarus, and his sisters, Martha and Mary. The i 

modern name, Lazarieh, preserves this fact. During 
the Crusades it became the seat of a monastic es- ^ 
tablishment, which dragged on a decaying existence r 
up to a recent date. 

Bethel (Heb. the home of God) was an ancient 
town, originally Luz, on the confines of Beiijamin 
and Ephraim, about 11 miles N. of Jerusaletm 
According to one account it was renamed by Jacob ^ 
on his receiving there the promise of Canaan, and 
when the tribes occupied the Promised Iiand it was J 
the temporary resting-place of the Ark. Later on ^ 

E 
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•ereraJ of the kings made it the centre of idolatry, 
but this fact has not prevented the word being 
applied freely by Nonconformists to designate a 
place of worship. Large ecclesiastical buildings 
were subsequently raisea upon the spot, but Beilin, 
as it is now called, displays only a heap of deserted 
ruins. The name was frequently associated with 
lhat of Dan as representing two extreme points. 

Bethesda (Heb. house of mercy was a pool 
used as a public bath in the sheep-market near the 
Temple in Jerusalem. It is identified with Birket 
Israel close to St. Stephen’s Gate. At certain 
hours when “ an angel troubled the pool” (John v.), 
the water possessed miraculous powers of healing. 

BatMeliem (Heb. Jiouse of hread)^ a small but 
very ancient town about six miles from Jerusalem 
on the road to Hebron. It was known in the time 
of the patriarchs as Bphrata, and is mentioned in 
the story of Ruth. David was born here, and 
Hehoboam fortified the place as a station on the 
way to Egypt. It had sunk into insignificance, 
when it became famous for ever as the birth-place 
of the Saviour. Hadrian desecrated the scene of 
the Nativity by setting up a temple and grove 
to Adonis, but the Empress Helena built on the 
site a majestic basilica which is still preserved. 
Around it sprang up Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
convents. In a neighbouring grotto Jerome passed 
his days translating the Scriptures. The Crusaders 
founded a bishopric here, which was long preserved 
in name. The inhabitants of the village are 
Christians. 

Bethleliemit6f a monastic order founded in 
Guatemala about 1659, under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Bethlehem, and at one time widely 
extended in Spanish America, but now represented 
only by a few monasteries in Central America. Their 
special functions were the care of hospitals and 
schools. An order with a similar name and object 
existed at Cambridge in the 13th century. The 
name was also applied to a military order estab- 
lished by Pius 11. . 1459, to defend Europe against 
the Turks, and to the followers of John Huss— -in 
the latter case from Bethlehem church in Prague, 
where he preached. 

Bethlen-Gabor was born in Transylvania in 
1580. With the aid of the Turks he rose against 
Prince Gabriel Bathori, his benefactor, and seized 
his throne ii^l613. He then roused the Hungarians 
agmnst Austria, and in 1618 assumed the title of 
king of Hungary. In the Thirty Years* war he 
assisted Bohemia to revolt, but was compelled by 
Tilly to renounce his sovereignty. He died in 
1629 just as he was preparing to renew hostilities. 

Betlmal Chrean» a parish of 750 acres in the 
East End of London, which in 1885 was made a 
parliamentary borough, returning two members. 
Lying beyond Spitalfields, it boasted in the time 
of Pepys pleasant gardens and country houses. It 
is now the most poverty-stricken and squalid quarter 
of the metropolis, but it is the scene at present 
of many beneficent experiments for the improve- 
ment of the humbler closes, and among these the 


Bethnal Green Museum may be regarded as the 
most successful. Pop. (1901), 129,681. 

Betlisaidia» a city in Palestine, on the N.B. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, near the point where 
the Jordan has its issue. Philip the Tetrarch 
called it Julias and beautified it. Though the 
home of Peter, Andrew, and Philip, and often 
visited by Jesus (John i. 44 ; Mark viii. 22), the 
city profited little by its advantages, and was 
specially denounced by Christ (Luke x. 13). 

Bethnne, a fortified town in the department of 
the Pas de Calais, France, 16 miles N.N.W. of 
Arras. Situated on a rock above the river Brette, it 
is an unattractive place, but has a fine Gothic church 
and the usual public institutions. It was founded 
in the 11th century, taken by France in 1645, recap- 
tured by the Allies in 1710, and restored at the 
peace of Utrecht. There are manufactories of 
linen, cloth, and beer, and some trade is done in 
agricultural produce. 

Betony, Stachys Betoniea^ a British plant be- 
longing to the order Lahiat(p^ common on heath.s 
and in woods. Its pairs of oblong, crenate leaves, 
stalked below, but sessile where they occur between 
the interrupted spike of whorled flowers, are charac- 
teristic, The flowers are crimson, pink, or white. 
It is a popular anthelmintic. 

BetsimlsarakaB, a main division of the Mala- 
gasy race, occupying a great part of the east coast 
of Madagascar, and extending round to the north- 
west side, where their domain is conterminous with 
that of the Sakalavas. The Betsimisarakas are 
politically subject to the dominant Hova nation, 
whom they resemble in appearance and langiiage. 
Their chief subdivisions are the Sihanakas, Tanalas, 
Tankays and Ikongos; total population 300,000. 
See Bishop Kestell Cornish, To^ir in the Madagas- 
car, 1877. 

Bettertoilf Thomas, born at Westminster in 
1635, was the son of one of Charles I.’s cooks, and 
was apprenticed to a bookseller, who turned thea- 
trical manager. Betterton appeared at the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane in 1659, and be was soon after 
engaged by Davenant. His abilities as a tragedian 
won him the patronage of the king, who sent him 
to see how plays were mounted in France, and 
shifting scenes were introduced as the result of his 
visit. In 1693, though his fame was at its height, 
he was plunged in poverty, but funds were provided 
to enable him to open a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He does not seem to have prospered, and 
at the age of seventy he retired. After this he 

S jrformed occasionally, and his impersonation of 
amlet was noticed in the Tatler, He died in 
1710. As an interpreter of Shakespeare he un- 
doubtedly worked upon the lines of the great 
master's contemporaries, and handed down the 
earliest traditions of the English stage, but it is 
impossible to form a real estimate of his merits. 
His friend Cibber recorded some of the events of 
his life. 

Betting (pobably from abet, to aid, to support), 
the staking of money or some valuable article on 
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the issue of some event or cont est. In some form or 
other it is very ancient ; it may originally have had 
some religious import, and it has been conjectured 
from a passage in Homer (Jluid xvlii. 505) and 
certain features of early Roman legal procedure 
tliat fines in legal proceedings had their origin in 
the staking of money by the respective parties to 
prove the truth of their assertions. Horse-racing 
has been the chief field of betting in England for 
more than a century. Such betting may be divided 
into bookmaking and backing. The former consists 
in laying odds successively against all the horses 
entered in a given race, or as many as possible, it 
being theoretically the bookmaker’s object to lay 
an equal sum against each. The latter, which must 
always be a losing process in the long run, consists 
simply in taking the odds offered against a certain 
horse entered for a race. The bookmaker’s profit 
consists in the sums lost by the backers of the losers, 
minus the sum he has to pay to the backer of the 
winner ; and the former, obviously, tends to be larger 
the more starters there are — or rather the more of 
them he is able to back. Could ho always lay an 
equal sum against each, he must win in the long 
ru^ Bookmaking arose from the difficulty backers 
felt in finding anyone to bet with ; it has now be- 
come a less profitable trade than formerly, there 
* being more bad debts ; and the betting on great 
faces not now commencing so long beforehand 
aiibrmerly, there is less opportunity to lay against 
aMrge number of the starters. “ Hedging ” (laying 
fdds against a horse which the layer has previously 
backed at longer odds) is a mode of minimising the 
risk involyfi^l in backing. Betting on elections is 
common 4|pgh in the United States (though, at 
least in some States, its discovery entails disfran- 
chisement) and in parts of England ; and various 
forms of sport have from time to time attracted 
the professional betting man, particularly yacht 
racing, sometimes pigeon-shooting, and, it is said, 
football. Betting is sometimes spoken of as an 
Anglo-Saxon vice, and certainly betting on 
horse-races is nowhere so highly developed as in 
England and Australia. In France, the Argentine 
Republic, and the United States “ the turf ” is to a 
l^eat extent an introduction from England. But 
it must be remembered that other nations have 
their own forms of gambling— the lottery, for 
instance. 

English Legislation against Betting, Gambling 
debts are not recognised by law. Betting houses, 
where lists of the current odds were exhibited and 
money taken in advance, were made illegal in 1853 
by the Betting Houses Act, 16 and 17 Vict.,c. 119. 
This does not affect private betting, and l>etfing 
clubs, or bets where the money is not deposited 
jHjforeliand. It did not extend to Scotland ; and 
on a revival of prosecutions under it in 1869 many 
betting agencies were opened in Scotland and at 
Boulogne, In 1874, therefore, an Act was passed 
Extending the former Act to Scotland, and 
making all advertisements of betting-houses illegal. 
It is now strictly enforced, but does not reach 
‘‘ tipsters,” who a<ivise how to bet. “ Welshing,” 
taking money to bet with and evading pay- 
ment of losses, has long been carried on by a 


well-known class of men on Engfish racecourses, 
but was legally decided to be a felony in 1887. 
By tho> Act of 1906, and police regulatir^ns of a still 
later date, street gambling is punishable by heavy 
fines or imprisonment. 

The the French system of betting, 

was started in 1886. Anyone may back a probable 
starter for any sum he pleases ; the sum ho deposits 
is noted and put into a purse, there being a 
separate purse for each starter ; and at the close, 
all the money staked (less 10 per cent, for ex- 
penses) is divided among the backers of the 
winner. Recently it has been proposed to levy a 
tax on the gross receipts, for charitable purposes, 
and there are indications that this will soon be 
the only legal form of betting on racecourses in 
France. Laws against gambling are very stringent 
in several States of the IJ.S.A. 

Bettws-y-Coed (pron. Betoos-y-co-ed, Welsh 
a pleasant spot in a wood), a village and parish, 
with a railway station, in the E. of Carnarvonshire, 
North Wales, 3J miles from Llanrwst. It is a 
favourite resort of tourists and anglers, and is a 
convenient starting-point for ascending Snowdoiir 
from the east Pop. (1901), 3,624 

Betty, William Henby, the son of an Irish 
doctor, was born at Shrewsbury in 1791, and' 
appeared on the stage at Belfast before he was 
twelve. He then came to London in 1803, and as 
“ the Infant Roscius ” roused extraordinary enthu- 
siasm at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, the king 
even noticing him personally. In 1808, having made 
a good deal of money, he went to Cambridge. On 
his return to his profession he was received rather 
coldly, and in 1832 finally retired. He died in 
1874. 

Beust, Fbedebick Ferdinand, Count von, 
was born at Dresden in 1809, and entering the 
diplomatic service of the kingdom of Saxony, 
visited several foreign courts. In 1849 he was 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs as a decided 
Conservative, opposed to the revolutionary spirit 
then at work on the Continent. In 1853 he became 
Prime Minister, and somewhat relaxed his repressive 
policy. He stood forward as the champion of the 
smaller states, and morally supported Schleswig- 
Holstein against the encroachments of the Bund. 
Aher the war of 1866, seeing that Saxony 
was paralysed, he transferred his services to 
Austria, receiving the foreign portfolio. He now 
revealed himself as a strong Liberal, and being 
made Chancellor of the Empire, introduced many 
great reforms, conciliating Hungary, curbing the 
Ultramontanes, and putting the army on a sound 
footing. His sympathies were with France in the 
war of 1870, but he preserved strict neutrality, and 
on the proclamation of the North German empire 
held aloof from any alliance. From 1871 to 1878, 
he was ambassador in London. His influence waned 
in later years, and be died in retii cment in 1886. 

Beutlieilf a town in Prussian Silesia, near the 
Polish frontier. It is the centre of an important 
mining district, and manufactures earthenware and 
woollen cloths. Nieder Beuthen, a smaller town, is 
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Bituated in the government of Breslah, on the river 
Oder. It was the capital of the principality of 
Oarolatti-Benthen. 

Beralaad, Nobtr and South, two island.^ on 
the coast of Holland, lying in the estuary of the 
Scheldt a little B. of Walcheren, and forming part 
of the province of Zeeland. The northern island 
is low and swampy ; the southern is the larger and 
more fertile, Goes being its capital. Their united 
area is 120 square miles. 

BdTerUiy, a municipal borough and market 
town in the E. Riding of Yorkshire, 9 miles N.W. of 
Hull, and on the North-Eastern Railway. Until 
1885 it returned two members to Parliament, but 
now forms part of a division of the county. The 
minster, or collegiate church, dedicated to St.John, 
is a fine specimen of mixed Gothic architecture, and 
contains the tombs of the Percy s and some 
remarkable carving. St. Mary’s is also a handsome 
Gothic structure, and the grammar school is 
ancient. The chief manufactures are agricultural 
implements, oil-cake, manures, cement, and iron 
•castings. There is a large trade in corn, coal, and 
leather. The great drain known as the Beverley 
.and Barnston Cut is in the neighbourhood. It 
gives the title to a suffragan bishopric. Pop. (1901), 
13,186. 

Bdrrarlyi a port on Ann Harbour, Massichu- 
setts, U.8.A., connected with Salem by a bridge, 
and 16 miles N.B. of Bo.ston, The fisheries are 
valuable, and there is a coasting trade. 

Bevis of Hampton, a legendary knight, 
whose exploits are related by Drayton in the 
2nd book of his Polyolhion, Southampton was the 
scene of his career, and Heylin asserts that he was 
an earl of that place. His statue adorns one of the 
gates, and he is generally regarded as having been 
■of gigantic proportions. 

BewcaOtle, a small town in t he centre of the 
mines of coal and lead in E. Cumberland, 10 miles 
N.E. of Brampton. In the churchyard is a curious 
obeli.sk. 

Bewdley or Beaulieu, a market-town and 
borough with a railway station, in Worce.stcrshire, 
on the river Severn, 3 miles S.W. of Kidderminster. 
It was once a place of sanctuary, and Henry VII. 
built a palace there for Prince Arthur, in which 
his marriage took place with Catherine of Aragon. 
Iron and brass wares, leather, combs, and malt are 
the chief ifianufactiires. Pop: (1901). 2,866. 

Bewielc, Thomas, was born near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1753, his father owning a colliery. He 
showed a taste for drawing, and was apprenticed 
to Beilhy, an engraver at Newcastle. He spent a 
year in London, hut returned to the north in 1777, 
and became Beilby’s partner. His famous History 
of Q^iodnipeds appeared in 1790, and established 
his reputation as the ablest wood-engraver of the 
day, and an artist of rare observation, skill, and 
humour. The HisUrry of PritUh Birds was 
published in 1797; find he also illustrated in con- 
nection with his hirdther, John, the works of Gay, 
Goldsmith, PaUfielt afid Somerville. His last com- 
plete worl^ Msop's FMoSs came out in 1818.’ He 


was engaj^d in conjunction with his son upem 
British Fisltes at the time of his death in 1828, 
His work was appreciated from the first, and has 
steadily grown in estimation and value since his 
decease. 

. Bey (also written Beg), a title of respect given 
to persons of importance in Turkey. 

Beyle. Mabie Hekri, better known under his 
pseudonym of De Stendhal, was born at Grenoble 
in 1783, and educated at the £cole Pol 3 rtechnique. 
After various essays in other careers he finally 
adopted literature as a profession. He spent much 
of his life in Italy, and was appointed French 
Consul at Civita Vecchia in 1830. His graver works 
include the Lives of Haydn^ Mozart^ and Metastasu\ 
a History of Painting in Italy ^ Rome^ Naples^ a/nd 
Florence in 1817, the Life of Bossiniy and Mcnioirei 
d'un Touriste. But his fame rests chiefly on his 
two powerful novels, Rouge et Nolry and La 
ChartreuM de ParmCy in which his vein of irony, 
wit, and analytical observation is fully displayed. 
Balzac was influenced by his example. He was 
strangely averse to publicity, and wrote under 
many assumed names. He died suddenly in 1842. 

Beypiir, or Baipur, a port in the Madras 
Prositfency, British India, on the N. of the estuary 
of the Sherapoya. It has a fair harbour accessible 
to vessels drawing under 14 feet, and is connected 
with Madras by railway, iron ore is found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Beyront. or Baibut, a fortified port on the 
coast of Syria, 67 miles N.W. of Damascus, to which 
it serves as a commercial dep6t. It is a very ancient 

i )lace, the Berothah or Beryta, probably, of the 
’htenicians. The walls are three miles in circum- 
ference, but the suburbs extend far beyond. The 
old harbour having silted up, a new one was con- 
structed in 1873, when waterworks were also 
established. There are many European churches, 
convents, and schools, and most of the powers are 
represented here by consuls. The local manufac- 
tures consist of gold and silver thread, silk tissues, 
and cotton goods. Sponges, galls, gums, madder, 
silk and wool are exported, and great quantities of 
goods from tlie West pass by this channel into Asia. 

Beza. or Ds Beze, Theodore, born at Vezelai 
in Burgundy, in 1519, was educated for the bar, and 
after a dissipated youth came under the influence 
of the Reformers, and went to Geneva, being subse- 
quently appointed professor of Greek at Lausanne. 
Ten years later he joined Calvin as his assistant in 
the newly-founded church and university of Geneva, 
At the invitation of the King of Navarre he was 
present at a conference of orthodox divines, and 
his arguments are said to have converted the royal 
listener. He accompanied Cond^ in the war of 
Ligne, and was present at the battle of Dreux* In 
1664 he succeeded Calvin as head of the Reformed 
church, and in 1571 presided over the Protestant 
synod at Rochelle. His activity and industry were 
marvellous, and he continued to look after the great 
interests confided to him until 1600. His death 
occurred in 1605. The chief of Beza^s numerous 
works are his metrical version of the Psalms, his 
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translation of the New Testament, and his History 
of the ^ench Reformed Churches, 

BecantSy which are of frequent occurrence in 
heraldry, are plain flat circular pieces of gold. They 
derived their name from the ancient gold coin of By- 
zantium (now Constantinople), the value of which is 
stated to have been £375 sterling, and from their 
Eastern origin are popularly supposed to owe their 
introduction, like many other figures, to the Crusades. 
Similar circular figures have a separate name for 
each individual colour ; but wdien of two tinctures 
(as is sometimes the case), or when the colour may 
not be known, the general term roundle is used 
(under which word each description is particu- 
larised). The term hezanUe is used when the field 
or any charge is strewn promiscuously with bezants, 
without any number or particular position being 
specified. 

Besiens (classic Bcetona Septimanorum), a city 
in the department of H6rault, France, on the left 
bank of the river Orbe, 38 miles from Montpellier. 
The town is surrounded by a towered wall, and has 
a fine Gothic cathedral, St. Nazaire, parts of which 
date from the twelfth century. The episcopal 
palace is used for government offices. There are 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre and of a cause- 
wfiy over the marsh of Cap-estang. In 1200 Simon 
de Montfort destroyed the place whilst marching 
against the Albigenses, and 60,000 people perishe<i. 
It suffered in the subsequent religious wars, and 
was dismantled in 1632. It enjoys a large trade, 
and manufactures gloves, silk hosiery, brandy, 
starch, leather, glass, etc. 

B^ziq[Tiei a game of cards played with two 
packs, from which all the cards below the seven 
(excluding the ace) have been taken out. The 
object is to ‘‘declare” certain combinations of cards 
(b6zique, double b6zique, sequences, etc.), and to 
secure the aces and tens. Four, three, or two 
persons may play the game. 

Bezoar (from Persian jiad-zahr^ expelling 
poison), a stony concretion variously coloured, 
formerly in high repute throughout the world, and 
still highly esteemed in China as a drug, especially 
as an antidote to poison. It was said by some to 
be obtained from mines, by others from the heads 
of certain serpents, by others to grow in the eyes of 
stags which had devoured venomous snakes. The 
Oriental bezoar was said to come from China and 
Thibet, and was really a concretion formed in the 
stomach of some ruminant animal, generally a 
gazelle, from unknown causes, or else a urinary 
calculus. The Occidental bezoar was a similar 
concretiori from the llama. Bezoars of various 
kinds were among the presents sent to Napoleon I. 
by the then Shah of Persia ; some were analysed, 
but thrown away on their nature being ascertained. 
As medicines they are simply inert. 

Bluiigavat CHlta (Sansc. song of Krishna)t 
a song, consisting of eighteen lectures, relating a 
ffiscourse of the god Krishna to Arjuna, his pupil, 
during a battle. It is very highly thought of by 
some critics, notably Schlegel, who published an 
edition of it with a Latin translation in 1846. 


Bhagirathi, a river in Garwhal State, North- 
West Provinces of India, rises from the Gangotri 
peak, and after joining the Alaknanda at Deoprayag, 
flows on as the Ganges. Though smaller than the 
Alaknanda, the Hindus yet regard it as the chief 
feeder of the latter stream. 

Bhamo, a Burmese town on the left bank of the 
Irawaddy. It is the chief centre of the trade with 
China, being only 40 miles from the Chinese 
frontier, and is the starting-point of caravans for 
Yunnan. 

Bhandara, the name of a district and town of 
British India in the central provinces. Its boundaries 
are — on the N.,the districts of Seoni and Balaghatf 
on the E., Raipur ; on the S., Chanda ; and on the 
W., Nagpur. Its chief river is the Wainganga, and 
it contains more than 3,500 lakes. The area is 
3,148 square miles, of which upwards of a third is 
under jungle, producing gums, fruits, honey, etc. 
The chief article cultivated is rice, though there 
are other crops of grain, oil seeds, sugar cane, 
cotton, vegetables, etc. Iron and stone are found, 
and its manufactures arc chiefly hardwares and 
cloth. It became British property in 18.54. The 
town of Bhandara is the chief in the district, 
trading principally in cotton and hardware. 

Bhang, or Hashish, a liquor or drug prepared 
from dried hemp leaves; it is intoxicating in its 
effect and is much used in India. 

Bhannagar, capital of the native state in 
Gujerat, is a seaport town with a good and safe 
harbour. 

Bhanpura, a town of Central India, Indore 
state, on the Rewa river. It is surrounded by a 
wall, has an unfinished stone fort and palace, and 
the bcjiutiful mausoleum of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Bhartpur, the name of a native state and 
fortified town in Raj pu tana. The state is bounded 
on the N. by the district of Gurgaon, B. by the 
district of Muttra and Agra, S. and W. by the 
Rajput states. Amongst the hills which occupy 
chiefly the northern part of the state are found good 
building stone and iron ore. In the south is found the 
stone known iis Upper Bhanner stone, of which are 
built the most celebrated monuments of the Mogul 
dynasty. It is a poorly watered country, but being 
well-irrigated is made to yield good crops of wheat, 
maize, cotton, pulses, and sugar. Salt of an inferior 
quality is also produced. The town is situated on 
the road between Agra and Ajmere, and on the 
Rajputana state railway. The fortifications were 
built by Badan Singh in 1733. An interesting 
manufacture of chauries is carried on, the art of 
making this particular kind being kept a secret. 

Bliartanliari, Indian poet of whom little is 
known. He is said to have been the brother of 
King Vikramaditya, who flourished B.C., and 
that after a licentious life, or in disgust at the 
infidelity of his favourite wife, he withdrew from 
the world and ended his days at Benares in devout 
contemplation. His Centuries of Verse are a mixture 
of the amatory, the worldly wise, and the religious, 
and were introduced to European readers in the 17th 
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century. He in al»o said to have written a gram- 
matical work. 

Bhatgaoxii a garrisoned town of Ncpaul, and 
formerly the favourite residence of the Brahmans 
of t he country. It is eight miles from Khatmandu, 
the capital of Nepaul, and does a trade in the 
making of cooking utensils, etc. 

Bliatti (Biiat), a widely-ditfused Tibeto-Aryan 
race in Noi>al, Ihijputana, Bengal, Gujerat, Sindh, 
and elsewhere. They claim descent from Yadu, 
a legendary patruirch of the Vedic Aryans, but are 
certahily a mixoji race, who at a remote periorl 
adopted the Hindu religion and the Sanscrit 
languiige ; present s{>eech, various modified forms 
of Hindi. 

Bhavabliutif Indian dramatist with the title 
Sre-Kauta, meaning hr in irhasr throat is rloqurnect 
was born some time in the 8th century in Beder or 
in Berar, an<l was a Brahman. He wrote the 
f ^ttara liana Vharita, Maha- Mra^Charita, and 
Malati Madhava. Ihofessor Wilson translated 
some of his dramas into English. 

Bhe0ls. [BiliLS.] 

Blllla (Sanskrit hhilla^ wild, rude), a wide- 
spread non-Aryan race, Central India, chiefly in 
theVindhya hills, Malva, Mevar, Kandesh, Gujerdt, 
etc., bordc^ring cast on theGonds and intermingled 
hero and then) with the Kols, with whom they 
seem to be fundamentally conniu^ted; are still 
8emi*in(le[)cndent in tlie so-calhHl “Bheel tract,” 
Bagar, under tlieir own ravats (chiefs). Tw’o main 
divisions ; Ujraia (“ bright,” that is, “ white ”) and 
Kdla (“ black”), the latter pure, the former mixel 
with Aryan elcmcints. Speech of Ujvala, a corrui)t 
Hindi, of the Kiila, a doubtful Kolarian dialect. 
Numerous clans, but no castes ; type medium height, 
straight eyes, slightly prominent cheek bone.s, long 
and lank black hair, strung active figures. The full- 
blood Bhil.s are estimale<l at over a million, the half- 
breeds at many millions. The great majority of the 
Idimis in Buiidi (Uiijputilna) are of Bhil stock, and 
iiUiances between the Bhils and Bajputs date l>ack 
to remote times, probably prior to the institution 
of the caste system. The term JJhildUi is still 
applied to numerous low caste communities in 
N.W. India sprung from Rajput fathers and Bhil 
mothers. 

Bhiwftlli. a town in Hlssar di.strict, Punjab, 
and chief centre of trade in the district, which it 
owes to being chosen in 1817 ns the site of a free 
market. The chief articles of tnide are sugar, 
pepper, spices, metals, and salt. 

Bll0d*pa» the collective national name of all 
the peoples of Tibetan stock in Tibet and along the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas, from bhod (bh6t, 
bhfld, bflt, bh6d, etc.,) = land, and pa = people, 
in the sense of autochthones, abori^nes; hence 
JBhfitant and lihdiya the name applied by the 
Hindus to all Tibetan peoples. The word occurs 
in early Sanscrit WTitings under the form of BhAja, 
and the inhabitants of Bhojpflr are still called 
BhAjas. In the Vedic poems the BhAjas are always 
represented as Aryans, but only in a religious, npt 


in an ethnical sense. Like all the pre-Aryan peoples 
they belonged to the Mongolo-Tibetan race origin- 
ally, and in their features they still show traces of 
Tibetan blood. 

BBopal, name of a native state in Central 
India, and of a town. The state is bounded on the 
N. and W. by Scindhia’s territory and one or two 
petty states of the Central India Agency, B. by 
the British district of Sagar, and S. by the Ner- 
bndda and by Holkar’s territory of Almawar. Its 
area is fi,870 sqn.'ire miles. The Bhopal dynasty 
was founded by Dost Mohammed, and has always 
been friendly to the British Government. The town 
is surrounded by a wall two miles in circuit, and 
has two forts, it is supplied with water from two 
artificial lakes. 

Bhotiya. [Biiod-pa.] 

Bhuias, collective name of numerous non-Aryan 
or mixed low-caste ]>eo}>l('s, North India, from 
Gondava and Orissa to West Assam, in Chota 
NagpAr, Bengal, etc. Four main divisions : Mai or 
Desh, Dandsena, Khatti, Rajkal ; speech, Oriya, 
Bengali, Hindi, according to the localities, the 
primitive Kolarian tongues being long extinct. 

Bhty, chief tow'n of the state of Cutcli, stands 
at tlio base of a forlifitMl liill. In it are monuments 
of archajological interest, a mosque, and mauso- 
leums of the Kaos of Ciitch. 

Bhnmaputra (J-e. sons of the soil, 
the general name of the non-Aryan hill and 
forest tril>es, North-West India. The word is of 
great antiquity, occurring in the early Rajput 
records, and particular tribes between the Ganges 
basin and the Decctui are still called Bhumyas, 
Bho’imiahs, BhAmijis, BhAinyars, words simply 
meaning aborigines, and unknowm to the tribes 
themselves. 

Bhimder. [Macaque, Rhesus.] 

Bhutan, or Bootan, an indei^endent kingdom 
in the Eastern Himalayas. It is bounded on the N. 
by Tibet, E. and S. by Assam, and W. by Sikkim. 
Its area has been variously estimated at ten, fifteen, 
and tw'enty thousand square miles. Its surface is 
rugged luid mountainous, in the northern part re- 
posing in the region of per})etual snow. Forests of 
oak and pine and other trees, and tlie ordinary 
agricultural crops, are found in its more genial 
districts. The rulers of the Bhutanese, who are 
Bhuddists, are named Dharm Rajah, the spiritual 
head, and Deb Rajah, the temporal head. These 
are controlled by a body of permanent ministers. 
Polygamy and polyandry prevail, and the jieople 
are in a backward and degraded state. Among the 
ex|x>rts of the country are horses, musk, salt, and 
silk. Its chief towns are Poonukka and Tassisudon. 

Biafira, Bight of, is a large bay in the 
Atlantic Ocean, at the eastern part of the Gulf of 
Guinea, between Capes Formosa and Lopez. The 
delta of the Niger is between it and the Bight of 
Benin. It receives also the Calabar rivers, the 
Cameroon and the Gaboon. In it are the islands 
Fernando Po, Prince’s, and St. Thomas’s. 
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a fortified town of Russia, in the 
^vernment of Grodno, formerly in the Polish 
province of Podlachia. It was transferred to 
Prussia on the partition of Poland in 1795, and by 
the treaty of Tilsit to Russia. Situated on a 
tributary of the Narew, it is well built, and has 
beautiful pleasure grounds connected with the 
castle, formerly the property of the Counts Braniski, 
and styled the “Versailles of Poland,” but now 
under the municipality. It has an active grain 
and timber trade and manufactures in textiles, 
leather, soap, tallow, etc. 

Biaacavilla (moaning white villa), a Sicilian 
town on the southern slope of Mount ^Etna, from 
which it is about 10 miles distant. It tnvdes 
chiefly in cotton, grain, and silk. 

Biancliini, Francesco, astronomer, was born 
in 1C(>2 at Verona. He was educated at Padua, 
and though he took holy orders he devoted hi.s 
attention chiefly to science. In 1084 he removed 
to Rome, and was appointed librarian to Cardinal 
Ottoboni, afterwards Pope Alexander VIII. He 
became secretary of a committee appointed for the 
reform of the calendar, wUvS engaged to draw a 
meridian lino through Italy, and sui^rintended the 
antiquities and monuments of Home. He died at 
Home in 1729, a monument being erected to his 
memory in Verona cathedral. 

BiaUcoxii, Charles, was born in 1780 at 
Tregolo, a village in Lombardy. Going to Ireland, 
ho there, in 1815, after being a seller of prints, a 
carver and gilder, and a dealer in bullion, started a 
I)ublic conveyance between Cahir and Clonmel. 
His business as a jobber grew to such an extent 
that his cars covered a distance of nearly 4,000 
tuiles per day. He was twice, in 1844 and 1845, 
mayor of Clonmel, and after he had purchased 
the estate of Longfield in the neighbourhood of 
Cashel he was appointed in 1803 a deputy-lieu- 
tenant. He retired in 1805, and died ten years 
later. His family was connected with O’Conneirs 
by marriage. 

BiarritZi a French bathing place in the depart- 
ment of Bas8es-Pyr6nC»es on the Bay of Biscay, Its 
renown as a watering-place dates from the occa- 
sional residence there of Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugenie during the years 1855-70. It has 
some curious grottoes. 

.Bias, of Priene, near Miletus in Ionia, who 
lived about 650 B.C., was one of the traditional 
Seven Sages of ancient Greece. Many aphorisms 
Are attributed to him— “ Power shows the man,” 
“ Know and act,” and others : but they mostly bear 
the stamp of a later origin, and many were pro- 
bably invented to display the independence of 
worldly goods and cares which after Socrates’ time 
was pe^of the character of the typical philosopher. 

Biaadzl Crystals are such as possess a cer- 
tain definite optical property. A wave of light 
emanating from a point within the crystal, which 
must be transparent for such waves, will divide 
into two parts, as is usual with all substances 


exhibiting the phenomenon of double refraction 
(q.v.). For any given direction in the crystal, each 
part of the wave will have a dcflntte wave-velocity, 
and as a rule the wave- velocities for the two parts 
will be different. In liaxial crystals there are two 
definite directions in which the wave-velocities are 
equal ; in uniaxial crystals there is only one di- 
rection in which the wave-velocities for tlie t\v«) 
pjvrts are equal. As examples of the biaxial typt^ 
we have borax, sugar, felspar, and nitre. [Polari- 
sation OF Light.] 

Bib ( Oadu4 lu8cus\ a small food-fish, common 
on the rocky parts of the British coasts, and rang- 
ing as far north as Greenland. The upper surface 
is light yellowish brown, lighter below, and tinged 
in places with bluish-grey. There is a spot at the 
ba.se of the pectoral fin as in the whiting (q.v.), to 
which tlie Bib is closely allied, (^vlletl also Pout, 
Blebs, and Blinds, and all its ^xipular names havo 
reftTcnce to its power of inflating a membrane 
which covers the head. 

Biberach, a town of WUrtemburg, in the circle 
of the Danube, situated at the junction of the 
Biberach with the Ri.ss, a tributary of the Danube. 
It has an ancient churcli, dating from the 12th 
century, also a hospital and a college. It was a 
fine imperial city until 1802, when it came under 
the government of Baden, being ceded to Wurtem- 
burg in 1808. 

Bible. The word Bible is derived through the 
ecclesiastical Latin term hihlia, from the Greek 
(Jbiblia) meaning books, which it is believed 
was first applied to the sacred volume by John 
Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople from 398 
to 404 A.D. (hiblia) is the plural of 

i3t/3Ator (}yihli(m)z=z{\) paper, a letter, (2) a book. 
It is a diminutive of (Jnhlos) = the inner 

bark of the $v$Koi (Jtuhlos) or papyrus {Oypervs 
2 }apyrus or Papyrus antiqunrum), of which paper 
was anciently made. The general adoption by the 
Greek-speaking Christians of Chrysostom’s word 
^t^Kla {bihlia), books, without any qualifying adjec- 
tive, as a sufficient designation for the sacred 
writings, implies that they concurred with him in 
thinking that these alone were worthy of being 
called books ; or, at least, stood pre-eminent abov0 
fill other literary productions. Whilst the Romans 
adopted the Greek term liiblia, they bad also a 
word or words of their own, which, being more 
familiar, Ccirne better home to their hearts. Some- 
times they said Scriptural, i.e. writings, and some- 
times Scriptura^ i,e. writing. Like liihlla these 
words implied the unique or pre-eminent value of 
the Bible above other writings, whilst Scriptura 
added to this a new idea absent from the Greek 
word. Biblia was a plural ; Scriptura^ a singular ; 
the latter word, therefore, recognised that under 
the diversity of authorship there was an essential 
unity, produced by the controlling influence 
of One Directing Mind. The rich and copioue 
English language deriving its names for the sacred 
writings from both the Greek and the Latin, recog- 
nises at once the diversity and the unity pervading 
the sacred writings, the terms Bible and Scripture 
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pointing at the latter and Scriptures at the former. 
As, however, “Bible" is more frequently used 
tiian Scriptures, the ordinary English reader is 
continually in danger of forgetting the diversity 
and remembering only the unity. When note is 
taken of both, it is found that a remarkable phe- 
nomenon presents itself. 

If the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or of 
any part of it be admitted, and the approximate 
accuntoy of the received Hebrew chronology las 
allowed to pass unquestioned, then the i>eriod 
’ during which the Bible was in process of produc- 
tion exceeded 1,5(K) years. The sacred writers 
<iiffer(3d greatly from each other in station, in 
education, and in various other respects. Yet 
when all their writ ings are brought together, they 
are found to be jfHjrvoded by an organic unity. If 
they were produced by the operation of One Di- 
recting Mind, then that mind, living and acting 
through ftftoen consecutive centuries, cannot liave 
been bunian but must Ijave l>eeu Divine. 

The Bible everywhere, directly or indirectly, 
claims to bo a revelation from God, and it becomes 
at once the duty and interest of every human being 
to examine the evidence on wliicdi the claim is 
brought forward. The sc.ience instituted for the 
purpose is calle<l ApoU»geticH ; but almost at the 
threshold of the inquiry question.? arise which 
fall under the province not of Apologetics hut of 
Biblical (Criticism. They arc; these : What books are 
meant when the word Bible is used, and, when 
this point is settled, then what dependence can be 
)laco(l on the text of these books, as we now have 
t, and if it has in any places become cornipt, are 
there means for bringing it nearer to its pristine 

i iurity ? The Bible, tis the word is understood in 
Cngland, is generally held to consist of (56 books. 
'I’hese are natunilly divided into two leading 
fxtrtions, the Old juid the New Testaments. A 
third portion, the Apocrypha, intermediate between 
these two in date, is accepted as of Divine authority 
by the Church of Koine, but rejected by the Pro- 
testant churches ; the term Bible is uschI in this 
article in the Protestant sense. The designation, 
Old Testannmt, is the rendering of Vetus Testa- 
wenfnm in tlie Latin A'ulgate iranslation of 2 Cor. 
iii. 14. 'J’estariientiim in Latin means properly the 
solemn declaration of one's will; hence a will, a 
testament. Tlie Greek AiaBiiKti (Diatheke) has two 
meanings : (1) a will and testament, (2) a covenant. 
Here it seems to mean covenant, and is so trans- 
lated in the, Kevised Version. The Old and New 
I'estamonts, tSierefore, had better have been ren- 
dered the Old and New Covenants. 

Nearly the whole of the Old Testament is written 
In Hebrew, the trifling exception being that a few 
passages in the later books axe in Aramaio. They 
are Bora iv. 8 to vi. 18, vii, 12 to 26; Jer. x. 11; 
and from Daniel ii. middle of verse 4 to vii, 28. 

The Old Testament consists of 89 books ; Josephus 
reduced them to 22. This, however, is done arbi- 
trarily to conform them to the number of the 
primitive Hebrew letters. Probably he regarded 
the twelve minor prophets as one book, combined 
Kuth with Judges, 2 with 1 Samuel, 2 with 1 
Kings, 2 with I Chronidesi Neheauah , with 


and Lamentations with Jeremiah ; this would take 
off 17 and make the number 22. 

The order of the Old Testament books with 
which we are familiar is not quite the same as that 
which exists in the Hebrew Scriptures, ami some of 
the names have been altered from those originally 
given. The followdng is the order in the Hebrew 
Bible, and where the ancient (Hebrew) names have 
been altered, the meaning which they bore is ap- 
pended within pjirentheses 

1. (In [the] Vginmng); 2. Exodus (And these are 

[the] imnics) ; .H. Leviticus (And lie called) ; 4. Numbcrsfln [tlie] 
wiltleniess) ; .'5. Deuteronomy (Tliese [are] the words); 6. 
Joshua; 7. Judges; 8. 1 baniiiel (Bamuel, AUiph.(J^)\ 2. 
2 Samuel (Samuel, Jieth, (B) ; 10. 1 Kings (Kings, Aleph, (A); 
11. 2 Kings (Kings, Beth, (B); 12. Isaiah ; 13. Jeremiah ; 14. 
Ezekiel; 15. Hosea ; 16. Joel; 17. Amos; 18. Olmdiah ; 10. 
Jonah ; 20. Micali ; 21. Nahum ; 22. Habakkuk ; 28. Zeph- 
aniah ; 24. Haggai ; 25. Zechariah ; 20. Maluchl ; 27. Psalms ; 
28. Proverbs ; 29. Job ; 30. Bong of Solomon (Song of Bongs) ; 
31. Buth ; 32. Lamentations (llow I) ; 33. Ecclesiastes 

(Preacher); 34. Esther; 3.5. Daniel; 86. Ezra; 37. Nehe- 
miah ; 38. 1 Chronicles (Daily (Chronicles, Aleph, (A) ; SO. 
2 Chronicles (Daily Chronicles, Beth, (B). 

The names Genesi.s, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, and Ijamentations, are either copied 
with or without modification, or are translated from 
those employed in the Greek Septuagint. The 
Hebrew designations of the same books are formed, 
as a rule, by taking the first two or three words 
with which ejich begins, and using them as a title. 
There are, however, two slight exceptions. In the 
case of Numbers, the words “ In (the) wilderness," 
selected as a title, are not quite the first, though 
very nearly so ; and in that of Lamentations, t he 
initial clause, “ How doth the city sit soUtiiry," is 
cut down to the single word “ How ! " These books 
the Jews divided into three groups : — (1) TTie 
rrfin (Torah), or law, containing the five books of 
the Pentateuch. (2) The (Nebhim) or 

prophets, divided into the earlier prophets, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings; the 
later prophets (the greater, viz. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel ; and the lesser, viz. the twelve minor 
prophets). (8) The D':i4n:p (Kethubhim), or Sacre<i 
Books, called by the Greeks *Ayi6ypa^a (Hagio- 
grapha), including Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Song 
of Songs, Kuth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther* 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemi.ah, and 1 and 2 Chronicles. 

In the prologue to the apocryphal lx)ok of Eccle- 
siasticus, 290 to 280, or 170 to 117 (?) B.C., mention 
is miide of “ the Law, the Prophets, and other books 
of our fathers." In the New Testament our Lord 
spoke of “ the Law of Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 44). More generally the 
three divisions were reduced to two, “ the Law and 
the Prophets ” (Matthew v. 17, \ii, 12, xx. 40 ; Acts 
xiii. 15 ; Romans iii. 21). 

To the Jews were committed “ the oracles of God,^ 
and they showed themselves worthy of the trust ; 
they never attempted to falsify the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and when the Septuagint translation into 
Greek, begun, apparently at Alexandria, in the third 
century B.C., and the Samaritan Pentateuch of 
more doubtful date, but apparently about the 
same time, had been made and diffused abroad, 
any tampering with the sacred text would soon have 
been detected. 
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fixcept perhaps theKjrospel of St. Matthew, which 
may possibly have had a “Hebrew'’ or Aramaic 
ori^nal, the books of the New Testament are all 
but universally believed to have been composed, as 
we now find them, in Greek. The early Church 
carefully inquired into the claims of the several 
New Testament books. At an early period it 
accepted as canonical twenty, comprising, accord- 
ing to Gaussen, 7,069 of the 7,959 verses into which 
the modern New Testament is divided, or about 
eiglit-ninths of the whole. They were the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen 
epistles of St. Paul, 1 Peter, and 1 John. Five of 
the remaining seven, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 
John, and Jude, were for a time considered doubt- 
ful, but were ultimately accepted, while the remain- 
ing two, Hebrews and Revelation, were received at 
first with unanimity, but subsequently for a time 
were regarded by some churches as doubtful, after 
which they again met with universal acceptance. 

The Greek manuscripts of the New Testament 
are of two kinds, Uncials and Cursives. If the 
word Uncial is not corrupt, it must be derived from 
the Latin uncialls, in the sense of an inch high. 
It is used of manuscripts in which all the letters 
are capitals, and which in general have no spaces 
between the several words. Uncial Greek writing 
began to decline in the sixth, and died out in the 
tenth century. Cursive is from the Low Latin 
curdvus, running, which again is from the classical 
Latin verb curro, to run. The letters in cursive manu- 
scripts are not capitals, and, as a rule, there are 
spaces between the several words. 

The leading Uncial Greek manuscripts of the 
Now Testament, entire or somewhat incomplete, 
are the following five : — a, the Alexandrian ; ft, the 
Vatican ; c, the Ephraem; ri,Beza’s and k (Aleph), 
the Sinaitic manuscripts. Of these, b is not more 
recent than the fourth century, and is perhaps older. 
M is also of the fourth century, a and c of the 
fifth, and d of the sixth. Adding other uncials and 
the cursives, about 1,700 manuscripts of the New 
Testament, some complete, others defective, are 
known. Essentially agreeing, they yet differ in 
minute points so that the various readings amount 
to loOjCKK). Most of them are of no importance, 
and the remainder are most helpful in settling the 
original text. Ancient versions are also of u.se, 
especially the Syriac Peshito (simple) made in the 
second century, and the Latin version, revised by 
Jerome, in the fourth century ; this is now called 
the Vulgate. 

The division of the Bible into chapters is attri- 
buted to Cardinal Hugo in the thirt.eenth century, 
and that into verses was borrowed, it is believed, 
from the Jewish “ Masorites " of the ninth. The 
verses of the New Testament as they now stand 
are due to Robert Stephens, the printer (1548 and 
1551). The Geneva Bible is the first English one 
with the present divisions of chapter and verse. 

During the period when Anglo-Saxon was the 
lanpiage of England, viz. from the time of the 
earliest Saxon settlement in the island till about 
AD. 1150, and again subsequent to that period, 
when Middle English had become the language of 
the country, translations from the Latin into the 


vernacular of Scripture portions, especially the 
Gospels, but occasionally also the Psalms, and even 
the Pauline epistles, were made from time to 
time, but no translation of the whole Bible seems 
to have been attempted till Wycliffe appeiired. 
He was born about 1824, and died on December 
31st, 1384. About 1382 or 1383 lie published a 
translation of the Bible and the Apocrypha made 
from the Latin Vulgate. Tliut of the Now Testa- 
ment seems to have been his own, but that of the 
Old Testament with a part of the Ajxioryplui appears 
to have emanated from a coadjutor of his, Niohohus 
de Hereford. The language of Wycliffe’s Bible 
was close to the original, but soinewliat unpolisheti. 
A second edition, not so literal as the first, but 
with more flowing language, was issued about 1388, 
the chief agent in its production being John Purvey. 
The work did much good at the time, but being 
written in Middle English, which prevailed till 
about 1600 A.D., it did not greatly affect the lan- 
guage of the modern English Bible. It was 
different with the next version. In 162.'5 William 
Tyndale published at Wittenberg a translation wliicli 
he made from Greek into English of the New 
Te.stament. An improved edition appeared in 1534. 
In 1530 he issued a translation from the Hebrew of 
the Pentateuch, and next year one of Jonah, both 
being printed at Hamburg. In 1634 he was cruelly 
put to death at Vilvorde in Belgium, closing his life 
of piety and usefulness by a martyr death. By this 
time Henry VIlI.’s quarrel witli the Papficy had 
reached an advanced stage. In 1629 Cardinal 
Wolsey had been deposed from the chancellorship, in 
1631 Henry had been declared supreme head of the 
Church of England, and in 1633 he had married 
Anna Boleyn, about whom the quari’ul with the 
Papacy had arisen. In 1536 Milos Covordale, on 
whom the mantle of Tyndtile had fallen, publisliod 
the first complete English Bible, Lord Thomas 
Cromwell lending his patronage to the work. It 
was not translated from the original, but made 
from previous versions, Tyndale s five books of 
Moses, an unpublished manuscript of his extending 
from Joshua to 2 Chronicles, his published Jonali, 
and his New Testament being embodied in tlie 
work. It was dedicated to Henry VllL, who 
allowed it to pass into circulation. The version of 
the Psalms which is still retained in the Prayer 
•Book is from the translation of Co verdale’s, slightly 
modified by the Bishops’ Bible afterwards to be 
mentioned. To Coverdale we wore indebted for 
some felicitous renderings in the modern English 
Bible. In 1537 there appeared another version of 
the English Bible dedicated, like Coverdale’s, to 
the king. It was translated nominally by “ Thomas 
Matthew,” really, it is believed, by John Rogers, 
who afterwards became the first martyr in Queen 
Mary’s reign. It was made up of Tyndale’s and 
Coverdale's translations, though the former had 
never obtained legal sanction. It liad introductions, 
summaries of contents, and marginal notes, not- 
vrithstandlng which it obtained the royal licence to 
be circulated, nay, more, a procUmation was issued 
requiring a < copy to be placed in each church. It 
was thus the first Authorised Version. It was a 
huge folio, and was often called the Great Bible. 
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It appeared in 1537. It is the basis of the English 
t€ixt, both of the A.V. and the K.V., one reason of 
the resi>ect jiaid to it being that the translation 
was made not from previous versions, but from 
the Hebrew and Greek orijnnals. The statements 
of “ Matthew” were exceedingly bold, so much so 
that he himself modifted them in a second edition 
issued in 1539. The same year Taverner issued 
ids Bible, which was founded on those of Tyndale’s, 
Coverdale’s, and Matthew’s, especially on that of 
the last^naamd translator, whose views, however, 
when adopted, were more ctiutiously expressed. 

In 1539 a great Bible was is.sued with a prologue 
by Archbishop Cranmer. It wtis a huge folio, 
printed in excellent tyjsj, and with a fine engraving 
by Holbein on the title page. Three suVisequent 
editions hatl the Archbishop's name, and tho.se of 
two e|)iscopal coadjutors. The work was well 
executed, but the expense of the great volume put 
it quite iMjyond tlie means of ordinary people, an<i a 
smaller and chea})er production was required. This 
was supplied by tlie publication in 1557 of the New 
Testament, and in 1550 of the whole Bible at 
Geneva, prepared by the English exiles, the veteran 
Coverdale among the number, who were there as 
refugees during the Marian persecution. The 
Gemjva Bible was a small quarto ; it discarded black 
letter and adojited Homan type, borrowing at the 
same time from the Hebrew Scriptures the con- 
venient division into verses. It was the first Bible 
which omitted the Aixicrypha. It liad explanatory 
and dogmatic notes. It became extraordinarily 
]'K)pular, especially among the English ruritans 
und the Scottish Presliyteriuns, and during the 
riucceoding half-century ran through eighty editions. 

The Geneva, Bible not in all resi>ects pleasing 
some of the higher Anglican dignitaries. Archbishop 
Parker planned n new version, which came out in 
1558 as a gi'eat folio, with engravings, and a map. 
’I'liere was an elaborate preface, and the division 
into verses was retained. Its size and expensive- 
n(!ss limited its circulation, and notwithstanding 
its publication, the chea]}er Geneva Bible held its 
ground. 

In the controversies of the Ileformation the taunt 
was often thrown out that the Church of Rome 
declined to jaif Ihe Bible into the hands of the 
jieople. As a reply to the charge, an English 
translation of the New 'festament was published at 
Ilheims in a quarto volume in 1582. In 1009 the 
Old Testament and Ainwrypha were publishe<i at 
Douny, comptoting the work. There were expUina- 
tory and dogmatic notes. 

When the seventeenth century opened, the 
dignitaries still hehl to the Bishops’ Bible and the 
iiommon people to that issued at Geneva, while a 
few Hebrew wid Greek scholars were dissatisfied 
with both, and wished a new translation. The 
Puritans, having Dr. Keinolds, of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, as their spokesman, brought the 
subject of revi.sion forward at the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1004, King James after a time support- 
ing their views. Action being resolved upon, fifty- 
four eminent Hebrew or Greek scholars were invited 
to undertake the work, and forty-seven actually did 
«o. They were divided into six classes, two to sit at 


Westmimster, two at Oxford, and two at Cambridge 
Each member of a class was to give his transla- 
tion of all the portion of the Bible committed to 
that cLass. Then the translations were to be 
compared, and one more perfect than any of them 
taken separately to be made by selection from them 
all. Then other chusses were to see if they could 
improve it, so that nothing should be published till 
it had received the imprimatur of the revisers as 
one body. They worked for four years, from 1605 
to 1610. The patentee, Robert Barker, ]>aid all 
exf)en8es, and in 1611 issued from the press what 
ultimately became “ the Authorised Version of the 
Engli.sh Bible,” A revision nominally of the Bishops’ 
Bible, its page.s were enriched by accurate or 
felicitous renderings from the previous versions, 
from that of Tyndale onwards. Though sanctioned, it 
was not enjoined to be read in churches, but gradu- 
ally it made way, displacing at last every other 
rival, not excepting even the popular Geneva Bible. 
It owes its success to its own great merits. It has 
become the first English classic, and helped to fix 
the English language, as Luther’s Bible did that of 
Germany. Its praise is throughout the world. 
But no hum.'in production is perfect, and from 
time to time during the nineteenth century wishes 
for revision began iigaiu to be expressed. In 
February, 1870, therefore, the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury resolved to take action in 
the matter. On the 3rd and r>th May principles and 
rules were agreed upon, one of which ran thus : — 
“ That it is desirable that Convocation should 
nominate a body of its own members to undertake 
the work of revision, and shall be at liberty to 
invite the co-operation of any eminent for scholar- 
ship to whatever nation or religion they may 
belong.” The greater part of two companies, the 
one for the revision of the Old and the other for 
that of the New Testament, was at once made up 
from members of the English Church, the remainder 
being composed of scholars belonging to the British 
denominations, the wliole number of the revisers 
varying at different times from twenty-seven to 
twenty-four. The actual work of revision was com- 
menced June 22nd, 1870. After a time, the co-opera- 
tion of American Biblical scholars was sought and 
obtained. The Revised New Testament was published 
on May 17th, 1881. On May 15th, 1885, the first 
complete copy of the Revised Bible, containing 
now both Testaments, was presented to the Queen, 
the publication of the work following on the 18th. 
It is a great improvement on the Authorised 
Version, everywhere 8urf)a8sing it in accuracy, 
though some of the new sentences are less beautiful 
and less musical than the old. Its publication was 
a conservative rather than a revolutionary act. 
After all changes which were required have been 
carried out, it is found that no doctrine has been 
imperilled by all this revision ; the foundations of 
the faith stand just as they did. 

Bible Bocietyt any society which has for 
its specific object to circulate copies of the Bible. 
In the genesis and growth of Bible societies three 
distinct stages of evolution may be traced. In 
the fi^, commencing with the earliest Christian 
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century, aealous individuals lent or gave away 
portions of Scripture to those in whose spiritual 
welfare they felt special interest. The prominence 
given to the Bible by the Reformers of the 16th 
century lent an impulse to private effort of this 
nature, and it could now be carried on to a greater 
extent than in the early Christian ages, as the 
invention of printing in the fifteenth century had 
greatly reduced the price of the sacred volume. 
The second stage of evolution was reached when 
the circulation of the Bible had begun to be effected 
not so much by individuals as by societies, which 
had this for one of their objects. It commenced 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England, incorporated in 1649 and 1661, 
Issued in 1663 a translation of the Bible into one of 
the North American Indian tongues. The society 
which did most for Bible circulation was that for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, incorporated in 
1698. Among other services in this direction it 
issued four editions of the Bible in the Welsh 
tongue. The third stage of evolution was reached 
in 1770, when a society was formed in London for 
the circulation of the Bible not as one of its aims, 
but as its sole object. It was called the Naval 
and Military Bible Society. But its scoj^ was 
limited, for its beneficiaries were but a small frac- 
tion of the population. When the progress of the 
first French Revolution, to which at first many luui 
looked hopefully, began to be accomiKinied by san- 
guinary excesses, a feeling arose among religious 
men in England that a humanising and tranquilis- 
ing influence would be exerted if the Gallic nation 
t‘ould be brought back to the Scriptures, and a 
French Bible Society was formed in London in 
1792, but the breaking out of war between France 
and England in 1793 prevented it from even com- 
mencing its operations. 

There was then much spiritual life in Wales, but 
there was a dearth of Bibles in the Welsh tongue, 
thougli the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge had printed and sold four editions of the 
Welsh Bible. In 1787, and again in 1791, efforts 
were made to induce the Society to issue another 
edition. They were not, however, successful till 
1799, when 10, OCX) Bibles, 2,000 New Testii merits, 
with Prayer Books and metrical Psalms were printed 
in Welsh. The supply of Bibles was still inadequate, 
and the Society was afraid to incur the risk of 
printing more. On December 7, 1802, a few 
C!hiistian friend.s were in conversation in London 
when Mr. Joseph Tarn complained that a great 
deficiency of Bibles still existed in Wales. He was 
supported by an eminent Welsh divine, the Rev. 
'I'homas Cliarles of Bala, who had been much 
affected on finding that a Welsh girl was accus- 
tomed to walk seven miles to consult the Bible, 
that being the only copy to which she had acces-s. 
He proposed that funds should be raised by volun- 
tary subscription, independently of the Christian 
Knowledge ^ciety, for the circulation of the Bible in 
Wales. The Rev. Joseph Hughes, a Baptist minister, 
suggested that the sphere of operations should not 
he simply Wales but the world, the enlarged idea 
meeting with universal concurrence. Mr. Hughes 


was requested to issue an explanation and appeal, 
which he did. Samuel Mills, Esq., tilled in the 
details of a scheme for the new society, which was 
to have been called the Society for Promoting a 
more Extensive Cii*culation of the Scriptures both at 
Home and Abroad. It was inaugurated at a public 
meeting held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate, on March 7th, 1804, its name being changed 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society. At the 
very outset the sectarian difficulty tlireateued to 
arise, but wa.s wisely met and surmounted by the 
establishment of a rule which has worked boauti • 
fully and is still in force : — 

Rule IX.— A Committee sliall be apiuMtitod to conduct the 
luisincsa of the Society, consistiiiK of 'M\ laymen, .six of whom 
shall be foivignc»*«, resilient in Loiulou or it.s vicinity ; half 
the remainder shall be memlwjrs of the Church of England, 
and the otlior half members of other deuumimiUous of 
Christians . . . 

By its second rule it was to circulate llic Scrip- 
tures not only through the British dominions, but 
“other countrie.s, whether Christian, Mohaiuinedan, 
or Pagan ” ; in short, its field was to bo the world. 
Year by year its revenues and its operations had 
increased in magnitude, when a second great 
difficulty arose. On the Continent Bibles sold better 
if they had the Apocrypha bound up between the 
Testaments. This might be understood or misunder- 
stood to mean that the Apocrypha was considered 
to bo a portion of the inspired Scriptures. 
Controversy arose on the subject, and continued for 
about five years— between 1821 and 1826. The 
Society at last yielded the jwint in dispute by 
adopting four new rules at its general meetings held 
in 1826 and 1827, excluding the Aptwrypha from 
the Bibles which it circ\ilated. From the first its 
growth has been continuous. Auxiliaries, branches, 
and associations of the Society have been formed 
in large numbers. Besides these, co-operating, 
though independent, societies have been formed 
in Scotland, in America, in Germany, and else- 
where. In its report for 1908 it is mentioned 
that there were then connected with the Bible 
Society in England and Wales over 5,800 aux- 
iliaries, branches, and associations. In other 
parts of the world its auxiliaries, brandies, and 
associations nuruhered about 2,000. Up to the 
31st of March, 1808, when the first summary 
jiras made, it had circulated from London 16,544^ 
Bibles, 63,113 New Testaments, and 1,600 por- 
tions; total 81,157. Up to March 31st, 1910, 
it had circulated during the preceding year 
843,784 Bibles, 1,198,226 New Testaments, and 
4,578,014 portions— a total of 6,620,024 copies— 
making altogether a grand total issued since the 
foundation of the Society of over 222,000,000 
copies. 

When the Society began there were many 
languages into which the Scriptures either in 
whole or in part had never been translated. There 
are fewer now, and in the last edition of the little 
tractate entitled The Go»pel in Mmy Tongue*, 
specimens are given of Scripture passages in 
403 languages or dialects in which the Society has 
cfrculated the Bible or Scripture portions. During 
the &8t year of its existence (1804) the Society 
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spent on the work It had undertaken 
£691 10s. 2d. ; daring its 104th year it expended 
£227,456. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has oeen like a seed of the banyan tree 
dropped into Indian soil ; it has sent forth over> 
arching branches, which have rooted themselves 
without detachment from the original stem. Seeds 
from it carried to other places are also growing up, 
and manifesting the same capacity for extension as 
characterised the parent tree from which they 
sprang. 

Biblia Baupernm (fAc BibU of the Poor), a 
book which marks a stage in the history of printing. 
It was a “ block book,” printed early in the 15th 
century from wood blocks, and contained forty 
engravings of scenes from the life of Christ, with 
oxplamitory inscriptions, printed from letters cut 
on the same block as the picture. Some of the 
chapel windows in Lambeth Palace are copied from 
some of the designs, and the work has been pub- 
lislied in facsimile. 

BibHompby. The term (which means de- 
scription oT books; was originally applied in Frfince 
to that branch of knowledge wliich deals with the 
decipherment and peculiarities of ancient M 8 S., now 
called Palajography : but is now confined to the 
classification and description of books. In its 
widest sense it will cover cataloguing and indexing 
— both, especially tlie latter, highly develo{:)ed and 
specialised arts : but it is also applied more es- 
pecially to the knowledge of books m such— taking 
no account of their contents except as a rough basis 
of classification, but dealing with tlieir date and 

1 )Iace of publicjition, typographical peculiarities, 
)inding, differences of sixjcial editions or copies, 
etc. In this narrower sense it is an auxiliary to 
Bibliomania (q.v.). 

Bibliomancyi divination by means of a book, 
generally the Bilde, although in the tSifrtest 
ana a precisely sinnlar method was adopted with 
Virgil’s works. The person who wished to employ 
biblioiuiincy op)eiicd the chosen book at random, and 
applied the first pjissage on which his eye fell to 
the particular point in which he w{is in need of 
guidance. 

Bibliomania, a mania or passionate desire to 
possess books, generally rare or curious copies. 
First editions of various works have frequently been 
the objects of the bibliomaniac’s pfwsion, and fabu- 
lous prices have sometimes been paid for them. 

Bioarbonatas, Ralts of the acid H 3 CO 3 , in 
which only one-half of the total quantity of 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal. The sodium salt 
NaHCOs is largely used, and is prepared by action 
of carbon dioxide upon ordinary soda (Na«)Co 3 ), 
crystals. It is also the first product in the manu- 
facture of soda by the ammonia process. 

Biodllaviidm, a family of Bbyozoa., which 
includes Bn^ula, the bird’s head coralline,” and 
others of the b^t known of British forms of that 
order. 

Bbmps (two-headed), the name of two muscles 
of the body, one in the arm, the other in the leg, 


and which are so called from the fact that in each 
instance the muscle has two heads of origin. The 
biceps of the arm is readily felt to contract if, for 
example, the right upper arm be grasped in the left 
hand, and the right fore-arm be Imen flexed on the 
right upper arm. Of its two beads the “ short-head ” 
arises from the coracoid process of the scapula and 
the long head ” from the upper marmn of the 
glenoid cavity. The muscle is inserted below into 
the tuberosity of the radius. The heads of the 
biceps of the leg arise one from the hip bone and 
the other from the femur, the muscle being inserted 
below into the fibula. 

Bicetre, a celebrated hospital on the south 
side of Paris, on a hill overlooking the Seine. 
Originally built by Louis IX. as a Carthusian 
monastery, it was occu[)ied by John Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1290 (the name is a corruption of that of 
his see), destroyed in 1632 and rebuilt by Louis 
XIV. as a hospital for old soldiers. It is now used 
as a lunatic asylum for bad cases. 

Bichat, MA.HIE Francois Xavier, physiolo- 
gist, was born in 1771 at Thoirette, in the depart- 
ment of Ain, France. He removed in 1793 to Paris, 
where he became one of Desault’s most brilliant 
pupils, and subsequently Desault’s adopted son. 
At the same time he began to lecture, and in 1800 
received the appointment of physician to the Hotel- 
Dieu, the year in which appeared his Ileoherches 
Physiolofjiquos mr la Vie et la Mart, followed in the 
following year by his still more profound Anatomie 
OSnSrale. Bichat’s death, whicli occurred in 1802, 
when he was scarcely 31 years of age, was due to over* 
work. During his illness he was attended by Desault’s 
widow, whom ho had never left ; and after his 
funeral his bust with Desault’s was placed in the 
H 6 tel-Dieu by order of Napoleon. 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac, dramatist, was born 
about 1735 in Ireland. He was a page at the vice- 
regal court of Dublin during Lortl Chesterfield’s 
lieutenancy, 1746, then an officer in the marines, 
from which position he was expelled in dis- 
grace. When he died i.s not known. Among his 
friends were Garrick and Boswell. His pieces 
include The Maid of the Mill, Tlve Captive, Love 
in a Village, The Hypocrite, etc. Steele and Swift 
both used the title as a nom de pluvie, 

Biokersteth, Edward, was born in 1786 at 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. While practising 
as a solicitor at Norwich he was ordained in 1815 as 
a deacon in the Church. The following year he 
went to Africa for the Church Missionary Society, 
and until 1830, wlien he was appointed rector of 
Watton, Hertfordshire, he was the society’s secre- 
tary. Ho was also one of the founders of the 
Bvangelical Alliance. His best-known works are 
The Scripture Help, The Christian Student, and 
The Loras Supjfer, The Resttfration of the Jews, etc. 
He was also the editor of the Christim Family 
Library, He died in 1850. 

Bickartoai. (I) Bir Richard, Bart., a British 
naval officer, after having received his education at 
Westminster school, obtained a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in 1746, and became a post-captain in 175ik 
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In 1773 he T?as knighted, and in 1778 was made a 
baronet. In April of the latter year, being then in 
command of the Temhle, 74, he fell in, in company 
with the Jlamillies, with a French convoy of 30 
sail, of which 8 were taken; and on July 27th 
f )llowing he was present at Keppel’s unsatisfactory 
a tion off Ushant with the Comte d’Orvilliers. On 
t Ills occasion his ship lost 9 killed and 21 wounded. 
In 1781, as captain of the Fortitxide,!^, he assisted 
in Vice-Admiral Darby’s relief of Gibraltar, and 
tefore the end of the year hoisted his broad pen- 
nant as commodore in the QihraUar^ 80. He sailed 
in 1782 with a convoy for India, and there joined 
Sir Edward Hughes, with whom he shared such 
credit as resulted from the action with t he Bailli 
de Suffren, on June 20th, 1783. In this engagement 
his ship lost 6 killed and 40 wounded. In 1780 he 
was commodore in the Jupiter, 50, on the Leeward 
station, and in 1787 he became a rear-admiral. 
On February ^Sth, 1792, being then vice-admiral 
and comraander-in-chief at Plymouth, he died of 
apoplexy. (2) His eldest son, Sm Richard Hussey, 
a very distinguished naval commander, was born 
in 1759, and entered the service in 1771. In 1777 
he was made lieutenant, and was first-lieutenant of 
the Jupiter, 60, when, in 1778, she most gallantly 
engaged the French line of battle-ship Triton. For 
this service Mr. Bickcrton was promoted to be 
commander, and appointed to the sloop Stcallow, 
in which he assisted in the capture of the large 
American privateer Black Prince. In 1781, Cap- 
tain Bickcrton, still in the Swallow, was present at 
the capture of St. Eustatius, and in the same year, 
having in the meantime been posted, he took part, 
in the Ineincihle, 74, in Hood’s act ion off Martinique, 
on April 29th. His ship lost 2 killed and 4 wounded. 
In 1702 Captain Bickcrton succeeded to his fatherls 
l)aronetcy, and from 1793 to 1790 served con- 
tinuously at sea. He was then promoted to be 
rear-admiral. In 1800, with his flag in the Swiftsnre, 
74, he served under Lord Keith in the Mediter- 
ranean, and was detached for the blockade of Cadiz. 
In the next year he accompanied Lord Keith on 
tlie expedition against Alexandria, in which he 
behaved in the most meritorious manner, having 
his flag for the gi’cater portion of the time in the 
Kent, 74. In 1804 he returned to the Mediterranean 
as second in command, with hi.s flag in the Bo?/al 
Sovereign, 100, but, after assisting in the blockade 
of Toulon, was obliged to invalid in 1805. In that 
year he became a vice-admiral, and in 1810 an 
admiral; and from 1807 to 1812 he was a lord of 
t he Admiralty. In the latter year he was appointed 
FKjrt admiral at Portsmouth,* in 1815 a K.C.B., and 
in 1818 a lieutenant-general of marines. He died 
in 1832 at Bath. 

Bieol,a large nation in Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
occupying most of the south-eastern peninsular, be- 
sides the neighbouring islands, Catanduanes and 
Burias ; total population 800,000 ; speech interme- 
diate between the Tagal of Manilla and the Bisayan 
of the smaller islands between Luzon and Mindanao, 
spoken in its purest form in the province of South 
Oamarines. The Bicols are seml-civilised agricul- 
turists, mostly nominal Boman Catholics. 


Bieyele. [Ctoliko], 

Bids., a large inland town of Africa, capital of 
the kingdom of Nyff4, lies 16 miles N. of the 
Niger in lat. 9® 5' N. and long. 6® 6' E. 

BidaVi a town in the Nizam’s dominions, situ- 
ated near the right bank of the Manjera, about 70 
miles N.W. of Hyderabad. At one time the town 
was of considerable importance ; it ts now chiefly 
remarkable for its manufactures in a compound 
metal known as Biddery ware. 

Bidassoa, a river, the source of which is in 
the Pyrenees. After a course of about 33 miles it 
falls into the of Biscay, between Andaye and 
Fuenterrabia. It marks the boundary between 
France and Spain. 

Biddeford, a city of the United States in 
Maine, on the Saco rivei, which, falling 42 feet 
here, provides excellent water power, driving many 
mills on each side. It has extensive manufactures 
in cotton and woollen goods, hardware, and iron. 

Bidding Prayer (from hid, summon ; see 
Bbadlk), a prayer, or more strictly an invitation to 
prayer, on certain specified subjects — for the 
welfare of the King and royal family, the Par- 
liament, the magistrates, the universities, etc — 
and also to thanksgiving for various temporal and 
spiritual blessings. There are several forms, one of 
which is ordered by the 55th Canon of the Anglican 
Church. It is used before university sermons 
(which usually are not preceded by a service), and 
occasionally in cathedrals and chapels royal. It is 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer, in which the congre- 
gation joins. The “ bidding of beads ” (or prayers) 
was an early custom in the Church. The priest 
invited the prayers of the congregation on special 
subjects, which were said in silence. [Beads.] 

Biddle. John, theologian, and called the 
father of English Unitarianism, wa.s born in 1015 
at Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire. After 
graduating at Oxford he was in 1641 appointed 
master of the free school in Gloucester city. From 
this position he was dismis-sed in 1645 and arrested 
on account of the views put forward in his Twdve 
Arguments drawn out of Scripture, wherein ilm 
/wmnwnly received opinion touching the Deity of 
the Holy Spirit is cUawly a/nd fully refuted, which 
was ordered to be burned by the common hangman. 
After five years of imprisonment, during which the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines sought to com- 
pass his death, he was released by Cromwell, and 
allowed to reside in Staffordshire under surveil- 
lance. In 1652 the general Act of Oblivion restored 
him to complete liberty, and his followers, who 
were called Bidelllans first, then Socinians, and 
finally Unitarians, began to meet regularly. In a 
year or two a storm of fury again broke over 
Biddle’s head by reason of further publications, and 
after a period of imprisonment Cromwell, to save 
his life, banished him to St. Mary’s castle in the 
Scilly Islands, and gave him a grant of 100 cro^n^ 
annually. In three years he was allowed to refeiiii 
by Cromwelh until whose death he preached ft 
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London. After the Restoration he was again thrown 
into prison in July, 1062, where he died in September 
of the same year. 

Bidefordi a seaf^oi-t town in Devonshire, 
England, on the river Torridge. A bridge of 
twenty-four arches and dating from the fourteenth 
century crosses the river here. Among its institutions 
are the grammar school, union workhouse, and 
hospital for the aged poor. Its manufactures in- 
clude earthenware, ropes, sails, and leather. It fig- 
ures in Kingsley’s Watward Ho I Pop. (1901), 8,754. 

Bidpaif or Pilpai, supposed to be the author 
of a collection of Hindu fables, which have l>een 
widely known for nuiny centuries, and which have 
been translated into more languages than any other 
writings except the Scriptures. The original 
Bourco of the tables is the PantcfuUantra or Mre 
an old Indian collection in Sanscrit. The 
materials of tlie Pant chat antra were worked up in 
the HUoftadesa (also in Sanscrit) or Book of Salutary 
Instruction, and became more widely known in 
Europe than the original. Of tlie translations may 
ho mentioned Ihok* into Pehlvi in the sixth 
century, and another from the Pehlvi translation 
into Arabic, which became the medium of conveying 
these fables into Europe, and in which the author 
is first called Bidpai. 'iiie first English translation 
appe-ared in 1570. 

Melefeld. a town of Prussia in Westphalia. 
It is touched by the Minden and Cologne Railway, 
and is the centre of the Westphalian linen trade, 
having extensive bleaching fields and manufactures 
of woollens, thread, leather, iron, meerschaum 
pipes, etc. 

Bialitz, a town of Austrian Silesia, on the Biala 
river, Jt if! a railway terminus, and has a casstlcand 
liospital. It lias manufactures in woollens, linens, 
and dyeworks. 

Biella, an Italian town in the province of 
Novara. It is llie .see of a bisliop, and manu- 
factures hats, paper, and woollens. 

Bialopol^ « town of Russia, in the government 
of Kharkov. Its cliief manufacture is brandy. 

Biennei U Swiss town in the canton of Bern, 
situated at N. end of Bienne Lake, and at the foot 
of the Jura. It was joined to Bern in 1815, having 
previously belonged to France. It manufactures 
watches, \vire, leather, and cotton. Bienne Lake, 
1,420 ft. above sea level, is interesting chiefiy from 
its island St. Pit'rro, where Rousseau resided in 
1765. On its shore also are prehistoric lake- 
dwellings. 

Biennials, jJants that complete their life- 
cycle in two years or seasons, as in the case of the 
turnip. They commonly only produce root, stem, 
and leaf structures during the first season, though 
often storing up nutriment in fleshy enlargements 
of such structures. In the second season they 
produce flowers and fruit (“run to seed”) at the 
expense of such food stores, and die in completing 
this physiologically exhausting process. 


Bifilar Snspention, an arrangeo.ent adopted 
in many electrical and other instruments for the 
horizontal suspension of needles by means of two 
parallel fibres. A needle thus hui^, with the fibres 
fixed to it symmetrically, is subject to a definite 
controlling force. For if by electro-magnetic or 
other action a deflecting force causes the needle to 
turn out of its position of rest, it will be slightly 
raised, an action which is opposed by the weight 
of the needle. The closer the two fibres the less 
will be the lift of the needle for a given deflection ; 
hence the smaller the controlling force. [Galvano- 
METEB.] 

Buramy, the contracting of a second marriage 
by eitner husband or wife during the life of either 
of them (there having been no divorce pronounced 
of the previous marriage). The offence is a felony, 
and is punishable with penal servitude for not more 
than seven nor fewer than three years, or with im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour for any 
period not exceeding two years. 

This offence consists in going through the form 
of a second marriage while the first exists, for the 
former can only be a marriage in form, since a 
man by the English law cannot have two wives nor 
a woman two iiusbands at the same time. The princi- 
pal ground for criminally punishing a xierson con- 
tracting a second marriage is the wrong done to 
the deceived and injured party. 

Exceptions to the above — 

1. A second marriage contracted out of England 
or Ireland by any other than a subject of His 
Majesty. 

2. If either husband or wife has been absent con- 
tinuously for seven years and has not been known by 
the other to be living during that time, he or she is 
nt liberty to marry again, and bigamy will not be 
committed, even though the fact prove otherwise. 

3. In case of divorce from first marriage (as 
already referred to). 

4. Where a (ormer marriage has been declared 
void by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

The Scottish law presents some points of differ* 
cnee to the above, b’:.t they are not of great import* 
anc.e. In the United States bigamy is criminal, and 
punishable by fine and imprisonment; a discre- 
tionary power as to tlie extent of punishment being 
possessed by the several States. 

Bigorre, an old district of south-western France 
in the province of Gascony. It now forms part of 
the Hautes Pyr^n^es. 

Big Sandy Biver in Wyoming, United 
States. It is a tributary of the Ohio, and is 
navigable. It is nearly 100 miles in length. 

Bihd, a South African district under the Portu- 
guese. Through it runs the only caiavan route 
south of the Congo. The capital is Kaynomba. 

B^apnr, or Bijay an agur, meaning “ city of 
triumph,” is a city of Southern India in the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. It was founded in 1336, and was 
the capital of an extensive kingdom ; now it is 
deserted, and remarkable for its ruins of temples 
mosques, and other indiciitions of former greatness. 
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B^awar, a native state of Hindustan in 
Bundelcund) covering an area of 900 sq^uare miles. 
Diamonds are found in it. The capital bears the 
same name. 

BynaUTi a district and town in the North- 
Western Provinces of British India, covering an area 
of nearly 2,(X)0 square miles. The town, which lies 
3 n)iles £. of the sacred Ganges, has manufactures 
in thread and cottons. 

Bikaner* a native state of Hajputana and 
capital of the same. The state covers an area of 
more than 22,000 square miles, and though it is a 
somewhat bare region, without a permanently run- 
ning stream, yet its cattle and horses are celebrated. 
From the wool of their sheep the inhabitants make 
every article of native dress and good blankets. 
The town is surrounded by a lofty wall 6 ft. thick 
and 3^ miles in circuit. Its industries embrace pot- 
tery, carving in stone, and the weaving of native 
wool into blankets. 

Bilander, a two-masted vessel, usually of 
small tonnage and used on the canals in Holland 
and elsewhere, having a mainsail bent along the 
whole lengdih of a yard which hangs fore and aft, 
and which is inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of about 45®, The fore-end of this yard slojms 
downwards and comes jis far forward as the middle 
of the ship, where the tack of the sail is secured 
to a ring bolt in the deck. The rest of the rig is 
that of a brigantine. 

Bilbao, one of the chief cities in Spain, and 
capital of the Basque province of Biscay or Bilbao, 
is situated on the Nervion, which is navigable up to 
the city, where it is crossed by four bridges. It is 
!i commercial city, and in regular steam communi- 
Cx'ition with London and Liverpool. It has shipbuild- 
ing yards and manufactures in iron, pottery, glass, 
paper, cotton, etc. For its steel it was famous in 
Elizabeth’s time, when a rapier was called a “ bilbo.” 
It was founded in 1300 by Don Pedro Lopez de 
Haro, and suffered severely in the wars with 
France, who held it from 1808 to 1813. It with- 
stood an attack in 1835 from Zumalacarreguy, and 
again in 1874 from the forces of Don Carlos. It 
has a cathedral and several convents, but its public 
buildings are of little note. 

Bilberrsr or Whortleberry, the berry of Vac- 
ciniim Myrtillns, or the plant itself. This is a little 
erect branched shrub, related to the heaths, which 
is common in our woods. Its bright green leaves 
turn red in autumn before falling ; and its small 
flowers have a pinkish globular corolla and anthers 
with appendages and with their lobes produced into 
tubes. The globular bluish-black berry, which has 
a bloom like that on a plum, is edible. 

Bilderdijk, Willem, poet, was born in 1756 
at Amsterdam. He studied law at Leyden, and 
while there, as well as when pursuing his calling as 
an advocate at the Hague, cultivated literature and 
the Muses. He left his country on its invasion by 
the French, and amongst other places visited 
JU)ndon, supporting- himself by lecturing. In 1806, 


when he went back to the Netherlands, Louis 
Buonaparte, who was now king, appointed him 
president of the new institute at Amsterdam, and 
he was otherwise well treated. Many of his publi- 
cations are translations or imitations ; of his 
original pieces the best known are Rnral Life an»i 
The Loce of Fatherland, Besides some war songs 
he also wrote a geological treatise and a History of 
the Netherlands. He died in 1831 at Haarlem. 

Bile* the secretion formed by the liver, and 
discharged into the duodenum through the common 
bile duct. Human bile is a yellow viscid fluid, 
bitter in taste, possessing no appreciable odour, of 
sj)ecific gravity 1020 to 1025 (distilled water being 
1000). It accumulates during the intervals of 
digestion in the gall bladder, from winch, as the 
stomach passes on its contents into the duodenum, 
it is gradually discharged. Its composition is as 
follows : — 

In 1,000 parts of bile there are — 

or w'uter about 8A0 parts. 

Bile salts „ 1*1 ,, 

Put „ 9 „ 

Cholesterin ,, 3 ,, 

Mucus and pigment „ BO ,, 

Mineral salts „ 8 ,, 

The Bile salts are the glycocholate and tauro- 
cholatc of sodium. Their main fuiu'tion is the 
promotion of the absorption of fatty substtinces 
from the intestinal tract. The test for the presence 
of bile salts is known as Pettenkofer’s (q.v.). 

Cholesterin possesses a theoretical interest ns 
being the only alcohol found in the body ; its 
practical importance arises from the fact that it 
sometimes forms the concretions known as gall 
stones. 

The yellow colour of bile is chiefly due to tlio 
pigment Bilirubin. In the green bile of the 
herbivera an oxydised form of Bilirubin called 
Biliverdin is present. The bile jngraent is inti- 
mately related to Hsemoglobin, the pigment of the 
blood. The retention of bile pigment causes 
jaundice (q.v.). The test for bile pigment is 
known as Gmelin’s (q.v.). The functions of the 
bile are : (i) As an excrementitious substance, it 
separates excess of carbon and hydrogen from njo 
blood, (ii) To promote the absorption of the fa tt y 
qlements of the food, (iii) It is a natural purga- 
tive, and to its action in hastening the progress of 
the contents of the alimentary canal is probably to 
be attributed the antiseptic action bile is said to 
possess, inasmuch as the prolonged stay in tbo 
intestines of material in process of digestion would 
favour putrefaction. 

Billiftrzi& liflBiiiflitobift* parasitic worm 
belonging to the Trematoda, and nearly related to 
the liver fluke. Its presence in the human body 
gives rise to urinary troubles, particularly to 
haematuria, or the presence of blood in the urine, 
the favoured habitat of the Bilharzia being the 
small veins of the bladder, ureter, and pelvis of the 
kidney. The adult worm is about inch in lerigtli, 
the sexes are distinct. The recognition of the ova 
in the urine is the means of demonstrating the 
presence of the parasite. The disease is practically 
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tinIcTiown in this country, but is common in Bgypt 
and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Biliary Calenli. [Calculus.] 

Biliiif Bile-salts. [Bile.] 

BilioimesSf a popular term of which it is 
impossible to the equivalent in precise 

lanfrnage. Most disorders of digestion are explained 
by sorrio people as resulting from “ biliousness,” 
from the ** liver being out of order,” from ** conges- 
tion of the liver,” and the like. The looseness of 
such |>hrasoolog,y will become apparent to anyone 
who acquires the most superficial acquaintance with 
the physiology and pathology of the unfortunate 
organ which is subjected to so much unmerited 
abuse. The most favoured application of the term 

biliousness ” appears to be to the headache, 
nausea, furred tongue, lack of appetite, and consti- 
pation, with which people are apt to wake in the 
morning after an over-indulgence in the good 
tilings of the table on the night before. A blue pill 
is a favourite remedy for this state of things ; but 
to persuade the patient to adopt preventive 
moasur(^s is of much more importance than to ply 
him with curative ones. 

BiU, the horny covering of the jaws of birds, 
often used to iucludo the bones enclosed in ami 
support ing t his horny sheath. 'I'iiese bones consist 
of an iqipor and a lower half, techniciilly called the 
sujierior and the inferior mandible respectively. 
U'he former is made up almost entirely of the inter- 
maxillary bones (which are greatly elongated) with 
t ho superior maxilla on eacii side. The latter is at 
first compuse<l of twelve pieces, six on each side; 


but in the adult bird tliose unite, and form a single 
bone, more or less resembling tlie letter V laid on 
its side (<). The bill varies greatly in form and 
hardness in the different orders of birds, and even 
in the birds of the same orders. These peculiarities 
will be described in treating of the groups in which 
they occur. 'J’ho primary function of the bill is to 
take f(*od, btit it is also used as a weapon of offence 
and defence, to c.arry and arninge the materials for 
the nest, to dress the feathens, to feed the young 
brood, as a prehensile organ, and .sometimes as an 
organ of touch. In this latter case (as in the 
ducks, snipes, etc.), the texture is moderately soft, 
and filaments of the fifth nerve ramify through it. 
At the base of the bill in some birds there is a fleshy 
scale called the core,” which probably also serves 
as a tactile organ. The nostrils are placed at the 
base of the bill in most birds, but they may occur 
in almost any part of the upper mandible ; in the 
apteryx they are at the extremity, and in the 
petrels they are tubular, and situated above and 
not in the bill. All living birds are toothless, but 


in some forms the bill is notched [Bmos of Prey], 
and in others the margins of the bill are finely 
serrated as in some Divers. But the earliest forma 
known possessed true teeth [Archaoptebyx, 
Odontornithes], and traces of teeth (dental 
papillffi) have been found in the young of certain 
parrots. 

BiU has numerous meanings in legal proceed- 
ings and otherwise, as : 

1. BUI of Adventure^ a signed declaration by a 
mercliant that goods shipped in his name are the 
property of another person, for whom the goods 
are to be sold and whose “adventure ” or speculation 
the business is. 

2. Bill of Complaint was a statement in writing 
declaring a wrong the complainant has suffered 
from the defendant, or some fault which he has 
committed agnin.st the statute law. Bills of this 
kind were addressed to the Lord Chancellor or 
others having cognisance of the matter. They are 
now abolished (jmi in name only), all actions in 
the supreme Court being commenced by writ 
of summons followed in most cases by statement 
of claim. 

3. Bill of Costs. The statement of details of a 
solicitor's charges against his client. [Costs, Bill 
OF.] 

4. BUI of Exceptions to the ruling of a judge in 
his direction to the jury on a trial — either for 
mistake of law or fact. 

5. Bill of Exchange, a common engagement for 
money given by one man to another. [Exchange, 
Bill of.] 

6. Bill of Health, a certificate signed by a con.sul 
or other authority, and delivered to masters of ships 

clearing for "foreign ports, as to the state of 
health of the port from which the ship starts. 
When no infectious disorder is known to pre- 
vail, the bill is said to be “cltuin”; wlicn its 
presence is suspected but not ascertained, the 
bill is “suspected” or “touched”; when it is 
known to he prevalent the bill is “foul.” 

7. Bill of Mortality, a return of the deaths 
within a certain district in a given time, specifying 
the diseases and age at death. On such returns, 
esi>ecially the “Northampton tables,” much of the 
actuarial calculations as to life insurance were 
originally based. The London “bills of mortality” 
begun in 1692, were continued till 1840, when they 
were superseded by the Registration Act, An 
allusion to them is preserved in the phrase “ within 
the bills of mortality,” an area which in the absence 
of municipal unity was taken as marking the 
extent of London. 

8. Bill in Parliament, A draft of a new statute 
brought into either House of Parliament for adop- 
tion is termed “ a Bill.” [Parliamentary Bill.] 

9. Bill of PaHicnlars is a statement of details 
of plaintiffs demand in writing, its object being to 
furnish the defendant with a specific account of the 
plaintiffs claim against him. 

10. BUI of Peace was brought for the purj^e 
of establishing and perpetuating a right olaimed by 
the plaintiff, of a nature to be controverted by 
different persons at different times and by different 
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actions (the design being to secure re^se from 
perpetual litigation). The practice in this respect 
is now regulated by the Judicature Acts. 

11. Bill of Ri^fhts, The Act 1 William & Mary, 
St at. 2, c. 2, is so termed because it declares the true 
rights of British subjects. [Rights, Bill of.] 

12. BiU of Sale is a document given by one person 
to another assigning personal chattels or property 
by way of mortgage or absolutely. [Sale, Bill of.] 

13. Bill of Sight is given by Custom House 
authorities where the exact quantity or qujility of 
imported goods is not known at the time. It must 
be pcirfccted in three days. 

14. Bill of Victualliiig^ a list of necessary ships* 
stores subject to duty an<l therefore shipped out of 
bond. Its object is to prevent smuggling, and it is 
made out by the master and countersigned by the 
Collector of Customs. Stores not on it are liable to 
dost ruction, under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1883. 

15. Tnt^e Bill. In criminal matters when a grand 
jury have decided upon any presentment or in- 
<lict nient they write on it the words ^^hilla rera^'* 
i.e. a “ true bill.” 

Billand-Varenne^ Jacques Nicolas, revo- 
lutionist, was born in 175G at Rochelle. He took a 
l(‘ading part in the murders and massacres that 
ensued on the destruction of the Bastille, and was 
notorious for his violent attitude to the royal 
family. He was president of the Convention in 
1793, and a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. In 1795 he was banished to Cayenne, and 
in 1819 he died in Hayti. 

Bill-brokarSi persons who sell and buy hills 
of cscchaTKje (q.v.) and promissory notes. The busi- 
ness involves s^xicial knowledge of the nitcs of 
exchange, the state of the money market, and the 
prospects of various trades, as well as of the personal 
credit of the traders. Bill-brokers commonly confine 
their attention to the bills of some special trade, and 
very frequently also act as discount brokers, i.e. cash 
t he bills offered to them, and hold them till maturity, 
deducting of course a commi.ssion for risk as well 
as the ordinary rate of discount. Here their special 
knowledge of personal credit enables them to com- 
p<?te with the banks. As some of the bills offered 
are accomriuKlation bills (q.v.), both classes really 
at times serve as money-lenders. 

Bill Chamber, the term applied to that de- 
partment of the Court of Session in Scotland in 
which a judge presides at Jill times during session 
and vacation. The youngest judge is Lord Ordinary 
on the bills during session ; the duty is performed by 
all the judges in rotation (except the two presidents) 
during vacation. All proceedings for summary 
wmedies or in resistance to threatened process are 
initmted in the “ Bill Chamber,” such as prohibitions 
or injunctions against inferior courts, suspension 
of writs of execution, etc. Sequestration (which is 
analogous to bankruptcy in England) proceedings 
also originate in this department. Most of the 
proceeding therein are matters of form, requiring 
only the judge’s sanction, who is advised by the 
clerks on perusal of the papers presented if in proper 
form. On a question of law arising, the same is 
29 


remitted to the Court of Session, and t he arguments 
brought forwartl luid decided upon, as in an 
ordinary action. Tlic Lord Ordinaiy on the bills 
represents the court during >’jication time. A large 
portion of his duties is regulated l>v the statute 
1 & 2 Viet. c. 8t). 

Bmet, an ornament belonging to Norman 
architecture, resembling a row or pile of billets or 
logs of wood turned endwise to the spectator. It 
is formed by cutting portions out of a moulding, 
or several rows of mouldings. 

Billeting, a method of providing food nnd 
lodging for soldiers by quartering them on the 
inhabitants of a town, practiso<l on the Continent 
during tlic annual military manoeuvres, and (under 
careful restrictions) occasionally in England. It 
has always been specially offensive to English sen- 
timent, and is attiickod in one of the clauses of the 
Petition of Right (1G28), and was prohibited by 
statute (if without the consent of the persons on 
whom tlic troops were billeted) in 1()81. This prev- 
hibition, however, was a dead letter, and in 1(589 
the Mutiny Act (q.v.) transferred the control of 
the practice to the municipal authorities. The 
liability is now limited by the Army Act of 1881 
to licensed victuallers and (for horses) to livery- 
stable keepers. Prices to be paid for food, forage, 
and accommodation are fixed for each year by the 
Army Annual Act, and the quartermaster of the 
regiment makes the payment. The practice of 
billeting, however, is little resorted to since the 
development of railway communication. 

Billiards. The origin of billiards is uncertain. 
At any rate nothing is known about it till nearly 
the middle of the 16th century. By some it is 
thought that it is derived from the French 
hille, a ball. French authors have credited the 
game to the English, while most English writers 
consider the game of French origin. The first 
mention of anything definite about it is in a work, 
entitled The Complete Gamester^ by Chai-les Cotton 
(1674), who in one part of his account speaks of it 
as of Italian origin, and in another part as of 
Spanish origin. Cotton states that the form of a 
billiard table is oblong, and he gives a sketch of 
two persons knocking about apparently round balls 
on a table with a raised edge to prevent the balls ' 
from rolling off, and having six pockets. There can 
be no doubt that the game originally was played 
with pockets, even in France. In the present day 
throughout the continent of Europe, and indeed 
throughout the greater part of America, the game 
is played on a table varying from 10 feet long by 

5 feet in width, to about 8 feet by 4 feet, having 
no pockets at all. This is generally called French 
billiards. It is played with three balls, one red and 
two white, larger than those used in English billiards* 
Each player has one white ball. They play alter- 
nately, the endeavour being for the player to cause 
his own ball to strike each of the other balls. This 
is called a cannon and counts one. After making 
a cannon the player continues till he fails to score.. 

English billiards is played on a table 12 feet by 

6 feet, with six pockets, one at each comer of the 
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tabic, iin<l one in the middle of each 12>foot side. 
It is played with three balls, one red and two 
white. Each player takes one white ball. These 
are distingaisherl from each other by one having 
f»n it a small black spot ; this ball is called the 

.s[>ot white.’* The diameter of the balls in 
English billiards is 2^)^ inch. The bed of a billiard 
table is of slate, with cushions all round of india- 
rubber; both are covered with fine green cloth. 
'J’he |) 0 (ikets arc little net bags. Each pocket should 
jiicasure about inches acros.s at the fall. 

“The spot” is situated 12} inches from the 
centre of the face of the top cushion opposite to 
the baulk. At the commencement of each game 
the rod ball is placed on the sfx)t, and replaced 
there eacli time it runs into a pocket or gets 
knocked off the table. 'J'he “ pyramid ” or “ cerdre? 
spot ” (where the red or opponent’s wliite is j)laeed 
under certain oircum.stances) is at the centre of 
the top half of the table. 

The liaulk is the sj)a<!e l>ehind a line drawn across 
the titblo 21) inclios from the face of the bottom 
cushion and parallel to it. At th(i commene<uiient 
of efi(di game, or after a phiyer’s ball has gone iiito 
a pocket, each player has to place his ball in baulk 
in what is called the half circle, which has a 
diameter of 23 inche.s, the centre of which coincides 
with the centre of the baulk line. 

. ’J’he idayers play alternately, and each one con- 
tinues to play on till ho fails to score. Scores 
are made by means of winning and losing hazjirds 
and oannon.s. A winning bamrd is when the 
player’s ball causes another ball to run into a 
IKX’ket. A losing hazard is when the player’s own 
ball runs into a ix)ckct after first striking another 
ball. A cannon is when the player’s ball strike.s 
each of the other balls. A cannon scores 2, a 
red winning or losing hazard 3, and a whit<i 
winning or losing hazard 2. The “ sixit stroke ” U 
a series of rod winning hazards in the two top 
|)Ockets, and (Ijc “all round ’’game means the ordi- 
nary game wlien only two consecutive red winning 
hazards off the spot are allowed as distinguished 
from t!u) “ all in,” which includes any number of 
sjH)t strokes, lly far the largest “break.s” (or 
series of scores) have been made by these con- 
secutive red winning hazards. 

The cue is the stick used for the purpose of 
striking the balls. It is about 4 ft. 8 in. in length, 
and luis one end thicker than the other. The 
small end of the cue is covered with a piece of 
leather o.jillcd the tip. 

The gieat art of playing billiards well is : Wlien 
you make a score, try also to leave the balls in a 
jjosition w’here there is an easy score to make next 
time. Pyramids is playe<! with 1(> balls, 15 red 
and 1 white, and consists of winning hazards only. 
l*OOL (q.v.) is played by any number of persons up to 
12 or 13, each of whom hfis a ball of a different colour. 

Billings, tTosi!, the nom-de-plume of H. M. 
Shaw, a humorous writer, wa.s born in 18 1 8. He w'as 
a land speculator in New York state, and died 1885. 

Billings, Robert William, architect, wa.s 
born in 1813 in London. After an apprenticeship 
eff seven years with John Britton, the well-known 


topographical draughtsman, he illustrated for 
George Godwin a history of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
1837, and in 1839 The Churches of Jjondon. Mean- 
while in 1838 he had produced on his own account 
Illustrations of the Temple Churchy L&iidony which 
was followed by other more ambitious efforts, the 
greatest of which was Baronial and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Scotlandy 4 vols., 1845-52. Besides 
his numerous publications Billings was also 
employed as a restorer— in this capacity doing the 
chajiel of Edinburgh Castle, the Douglas room in 
•Stirling Cjistle, etc. He died in 1874 at Putney in 
the Moulinfere, a house once occupied by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

Billingsgate, the chief market for fish in 
London, is situated between London Bridge and the 
Custom House, on the north bank of the Thames. 
By the Act of H)99 it was made a “ free market for 
fish,” and until 1845 it was merely a collection of 
sheds. In 1874 the present stone building wa.s 
finished. The name Billingsgate is also given to 
coarse and low language. 

Billington, Elizabeth, singer, was born 
about 1758, in Soho, London. Her father’s name 
was Weichscl, a native of Freiberg, Saxony, and 
hirn.sclf a mn.sician. Hermotlier, too, w^as a singer 
of some distinction. Elizabeth was trained by her 
father, and made her first appt^aranco on the stage 
at Dublin. Meanwhile she had been secretly 
iiiarriod to Jame.s Billington, a double-bass in the 
Drury Lane orchestra. In 178G, after a twelve 
night.s’ engagement at Covont Garden, .she wa.s 
engaged from tlie end of February for the season 
at £1,(K)0. After this she made a continental 
tour, singing with marked success at Naples, 
Florence, Leglmrn, Venice, and Milan, where she 
was received by the Empre.ss Josephine. In 1799 
she married again, a Frenchman, Felissent, whose 
ill usage compelled her to leave him. She returned 
to London in 1801, in which year she is said to have 
ma<le as much as between £10,000 and £15,000. In 
1811 .she retired, living in magnificent style at 
Fulham until 1818, when Felis.sent induced her to 
accompany him to the Continent. In that year she 
died near Venice, at the hands, it was suspected, of 
her base husband. In the opinion of many she was 
the greatest singer England ever produced. 

Billion, one million millions, represented in 
figures thus 1,000,000, 000, (XK). It is often, especially 
in America, con fused with the French hiliio9i, which 
is only one thousand millions. 

BilUton, or Blitong, an island in the E. Indies 
lielonging to the Dutch, lies between Sumatra and 
Borneo, and has an area of about 20,000 square 
nnles. From 1812 to 1824 it belonged to England, 
who ceded it to Holland. Among its products are 
tortoises, edible birds’-nests, rice, iron, tin, pepper, 
and timber. 

Bilney, Thomas, martyr, was bom about the 
end of t he fifteenth century, in Norfolk. He studied 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and was ordained priest 
by Bishop West at Ely in 1519. After some heart- 
searchings and spiritual struggles, he became 
converted to the Reformed doctrines, and in 1526 
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was brought before Wolsey on a charge of heresy. 
On taking an oath that he would refrain from 
promulgating the doctrines of Luther, he 
dismissed, but in the following year he was again 
amiigned and flung into the Tower for a year. 
After a period of despondency brought on by reflect* 
ing on his vacillation he again began to preach, was 
again apprehended, and condemned to be burned as 
a heretic at Norwich. The martyrdom took place 
in the Lollards' pit on August 19th, 1531. 

Bilocation, a word adopted into English from 
the Ecbles. Lat. hihcaiti>t^=\h» power or state of 
being in two places at the same time. This power 
is said to have been possessed by many of the 
Roman saints, notably by St. Francis Xavier and 
St. Alfonso di Liguori; and in the case of the 
latter it is attributed to him in the office for his 
feast (August 2). On the subject of phenomena of 
this class, Tylor remarks that the reception and 
explanation of them fit perfectly with the primitive 
animistic theory of apparitions. [Abtbal Body.] 

Bilston, formerly Bilsbeton, a market town 
In S. Staffordshire, England, and united to the 
Parliamentary borough of Wolverhampton, from 
which it is only miles distant. It is the centre 
of the English hardware trade. Pop. (1901), 24,034. 

Bimana, an order of Mammals created by 
Cuvier for Man, but now only retained by the few 
zoologists who refuse to recognise the teachings of 
Evolution (q.v.). Johann Friedrich Blumenbach 
(1752-1840) appears to have first used the term in 
his treiitise On the NaUtral Variety of Manhhid, 
and as the authority of the Gottingen anatomist is 
so often invoked to defend the division of the 
Liimaian Primates (q.v.) into Bimana and Quadru- 
inana, the pass«'ige is here given : — “ From what has 
been so far said about the erect stature of man 
follows the highest prerogative of his external con- 
formation, namely, the freest use of two most perfect 
hands. . . . For in the anthropomorphous apes 
themselves, the principal feature of the hands, I 
mean the thumb, is short in proportion, and almost 
nailless, and, to use the expression of the famous 
Eu.stachius, quite ridiculous ; .so that it is true 
that no other hand, except the human hand, 
deserves the appellation of the organ of organs with 
which the Sta^rite glorifies it.” [Foot, Hand, 
Quadrumana.] The reader should also consult 
Huxley’s Man's Place in NaUirCj and Mivart’s Man 
and Apes, 

Bim^taUisni, the name given to a system of 
coinage under which both gold and silver are legal 
tender, the value relatively to one another being 
fixed at a certain ratio, that proposed being usually 
1 to 15J. At present, though both are used in the 
coinage of the more advanced countries, yet the 
basis of the currency is usually gold only, silver 
being used as token money, with a conventional 
value. Thus 100 shillings are not the equivalent 
of so much silver bullion as five sovereigns will 
purchase, and silver is only legal tender in England 
for sums under 40s. 

As commerce is at pmsent constituted, some 
nations tend natuiaily to use silver as a standard. 


others to use gold. Thus in most of the states of 
South America, where food is plentiful, wages and 
the prices of the necessaries of life low, and the great 
mass of the population has but few wants, a gold coin- 
age would hardly circulate at all, unless the pieces 
were too small to be of any practical use, because the 
number of people who want to spend a sum equal to 
10s. or £1 ^1 at once is relatively very few. On the 
other hand, as a country becomes richer, it tends 
to adopt a gold standard, to save trouble in the 
carriage and handling of coin. Now in trade be- 
tween a country with a gold sbindard nn<l one with 
a silver standard, in addition to all the ordinary ri.sks 
of commerce there is the uncertainty arising from 
the fact that the existing market ratio between the 
values of gold and of silver is constantly fluctuating ; 
and (with the narrow profits gained on iiKKlorn com- 
mercial transactions, taken singly) the fluctuation 
may make the difference between profit and loss. 
Such fluctuation, it is alleged, discourages trade. 
Still more does it discourage investment of foreign 
capital in silver-using countries— silver, it must be 
remembered, having fallen in value almost steadily 
since 1872. A railway in Mexico, for in.stnnce, where 
silver is the basis of the currency, may be owned by 
English shareholders, and fix its rates and fares on 
the hypothesis that the ratio of gold to silver will 
be as 1 to 20. A very slight depreciation of silver 
may C4iu.se a loss on exchange sufficient to reduce 
the dividend seriously. And a company cannot re- 
adjust its whole tariff with every variation in the 
price of silver. Most of all, it is said, does the 
.system affect the EuropcJin producer of goods also 
produced in silver-using countries. The Indian 
wheat grower has l)een accustomed to .sell his wheat 
for export for a certain amount of silver. Silver 
having fallen relatively to gold, this amount is 
obtainable by the European purchaser more cheaply 
than formerly; he therefore has an inducement 
to purchase more Indian wheat, and so the fall in 
the price of silver acts as a bounty on the import 
of Indian wheat, which cornpete.s with the wheat of 
Europe. The Government of India, again, raises 
its revenue in silver from the Indian people, but 
must purchase stores and make various other jmy- 
ments In Euroj)© in gold or its equivalent. Every 
fall in silver decreases its ability to do so ; and 
the capacity of the mass of tho Indian people to 
• bear taxation is already strained to its utmost 
limits. Indian officials, too, whose pay is estimated 
in silver rupees, but to a great extent remitted to 
England to make purchases, feel acutely the fall in 
silver, in consequence of which 13 or 14 rupees 
exchange for a sovereign instead of 10 as formerly 
After the Franco-German war and the unifica- 
tion of Germany the silver coinage of that country 
was replaced by gold. Part of the demonetised 
silver was offer^ for sale— 3,552,000 kilogramme.s 
from 1873 to 1879 inclusive, while at the same 
time there was an increase of nearly 50 per cent, 
in the weight of silver obtained from the mines— 
cbiefiy in the United States— between 187B and 
1886. Moreover, the demand at the same time 
decreased, partly from the ce.‘<8ation of free coin- 
age (or unlimited coinage on demand) in Ger- 
many, the Latin Union, and Holland : and from a 
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diminution in the Indian demand, due in part to the 
unbstitntion of bills for silver in the remittances 
of the English Government to India, in part to the 
cessation of special causes which between 1857 and I 
about 1871 stimulated an exceptional exi)ort of j 
silver to that country. Thus, while in 1872 the 
nuirket price of silver averaged over 69d. jKJr oz., in 
1888 it fell below 42fi. Along with this has gone 
“ the appreciation of gold ” (to use Mr. Goschen’s 
])hnise), partly from increased demand by the 
count ries which Imve substituted a gold for a silver 
standanl, viz. Germany, Holland, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries ; partly from increased hoarding 
by individuals and governments, owing to the un- 
certainties of the political and commercial world ; 
partly from an increase in its use in manufactures ; 
arily from a decrefise of supply. Hence there has 
een a general fall in the prices of commodities, 
that is in their values estimated in gold. (But 
no doubt nitioh of this fall is due to increased 
supply consequent on improved methods of produc- 
tion, and to that temporary over-production which 
always results before the new inofhods and 
machinery have driven tlie old out of the field; 
and the relative degree in which it is due to either 
set of causes is one of the most hotly disputed 
points in the controversy.) 

The bimetallists tboreforc propose that the chief 
trading countries of tlic world shall agree to adopt 
a double standard — that is to allow free coinage {$ee 
above) of both silver and gold, fixing a ratio between 
them. That usually proposed is 15 J to 1, or about 
the ordinary market ratio before the fall com- 
itumced ; but some bimet allists are ready to accept a 
ratio of about 22 to 1, which more nejirly represents 
t he present state of things. The monometallists 
obj(^ct that were both metals legal tender, debtors 
would at once hasten to discharge their debts in the 
clu^aper metal, whenever a variation in the market 
ratio occurred. The bimetallists, however, reply that 
such a movement would at once check the variation ; 
the increased demand for silver if its value fell 
would check the fall ; and that in any case an inter- 
national agreement would practically avail to keep 
up the ratio. Bimetiillism indeed, they urge, did 
exist in some degree from 1868 to 1872, when the 
Latin Union -France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land-practised the free coinage of silver as well as 
gold, coins issued in any one of the countries being 
legal tender in tlie rest, and the same agreement is 
practicable on a more extended scale. Moreover, 
the supply of gold is not likely to increase, while 
the 8ui)ply of silver is ; and though in practice more 
than 99 per cent, of wholesale purchases are 
paid for not by gold but by bills, cheques, and other 
e.redit substitutes for money, yet the value of these 
depends on their convertibility into met;allic stan- 
dard coin at will. Hence in any monetary crisis 
at present there is a sudden and severe demand 
for gold, if only as the basis of fresh issues of bank 
notes. Bimettillism, therefore, it is urged, would 
supplement the supply of metal available for coinage 
in a way impossible if gold is the only standard. 

It is,* however, this increased supply of silver 
(probably capable of very great extension) which is 
the great difficulty of bimetallism. This part of 


the case against it has been effectually put by Mr. 
David A. Wells {liecent Economic Changes), and 
Sir Robert Giffen (^Ca$e Agamst Bimetallism^^. 
Professor Walkeris Political Economy gives a con- 
cise and impartial sketch of bimetallism, and Major 
Darwin's Bimetallism has a fair criticism of both 
sides. In its support much has been written, par- 
ticularly by M. Cemuschi, Mr. Hucks Gibbs, and 
Mr. Samuel Smith. Professor J. S. Nicholson’s 
Essays on Money amd Monetary Problems must also 
be mentioned, and a concise statement of ‘ The 
case for Bimetallism will be found in Sir Louis 
Mallet’s Bemains (1891). The report of the Gold 
and Silver Commission (1888), of which a useful 
summary has been published by the Bimetallic 
League, contains much valuable information (the 
commissioners were equally divided for and against 
bimetallism). The Reports of the Indian Currency 
Committee (1898-9) and the Committees of the 
British Association (1887-90), are also useful. 

Binary Theory. The term salt was originally 
given to sea-sjilt only, and it was afterwards 
extended to many other subshinces resembling it 
more or less in taste and other characteristics. 
When it wovS found that bases and acids by their 
interaction gave rise to salts, different speculations 
regarding the nature of these compounds were 
brought forward. Berzelius stated that all com- 
pounds consisted of two parts, one electro-negative, 
the other electro-positive. In the case of salts of 
oxyacids, such as Na2S04, he regarded the two 
parts as Na,20 electro-positive, and SO3 electro- 
negative, i.e. an electro-positive basic oxide and an 
electro-negative acid oxide. Davy, however, re- 
garded all salts as compounds of a metal with an 
acid radical which might be an element, as in 
NaCl, etc., or a group of elements. Thus in the 
salt above, Na2S04 the two component parts would, 
according to Davy’s view, be Non and 804. This 
was called the Binary Theory of Salts, which was 
supported by many contemporary chemists, and 
afterwards by Liebig, Daniell, and Miller. 

Bindweed, tlie name commonly applied by 
farmers and gardeners to the small Convolvulus 
arveneis with pink and white flowers, a tiresome 
field weed; to the large Calystegia sepinm, with 
large white flowers, in hedgerows ; and to Pohjgonum 
Cmrwlvnhis,t\\e climbing buckwheat or black bind- 
weed, an equal pest, only resembling the others in 
its twining mode of growth and in the shape of its 
leaves. 

Binffen (Lat. Bingium), a town on the left 
bank oT the Rhine, in the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, a province of Rhenish Hesse, Germany. 
It is pleasantly situated near the confluence of the 
Nahe, and does a good trade in wine, grain, and 
cattle, having factories also for tobacco, starch, and 
leather. Almost opposite, in the mid-stream of 
the Rhine, stands the Mause-Thurm, with which 
the myth of Bishop Hatto is associated, and a little 
lower is the famous rapid, the Bingerloch, no 
longer a source of terror. 

Bi]itflia]ii, Joseph, bom at Wakefield, York- 
shire, m 1668. He became a fellow and tutor of 
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University College, Oxford, but was driven from his 
post by a charge of heresy unfairly urged against 
him for a sermon preached in St. Mary’s. Dr. Rad- 
cliffe gave him a living in Hampshire, where he 
spent his life in the composition of his learned 
work Origines Eeclesiastic(c. He lost his all in the 
South Sea scheme, and died in 1723. 

Binnacle (anciently Bittacle, from the French 
hahitacle), the box or case which is intended to 
contain a ship’s compass and the light which at 
night illuminates it. 

Binneyf Thomas, was born at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1798, and began life in a bookseller’s shop. 
In 1824, having entered the Congregational 
ministry, he became pastor of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, whence he was invited in 1829 to the Weigh 
House chai>el, near London Bridge. Here he 
founded a solid and deserved reputation, and 
gradually became the recognised leader of the 
Nonconformists as a body. Though strongly opposed 
to a State church, he was a man of broad culture 
and liberal sympathies, so that he lived on friendly 
terms with his ecclesiastical adversaries. He visited 
the United States, Canada, and Australia, and con- 
tinued preaching vigorously until 1871, when he 
retired. His influence was directed towards im- 
proving the external qualities of Congregational 
services, and to that end he wrote The Service of 
Song in the House of the Lord, Among his othcir 
books the most popular are. Is it Possible to mobhe 
the Best of both Worlds f and Moneys a Popular 
Exposition in Hough Notes. He died in 1874. 

BinoculaTi a microscope or telescope in which 
there are two systems of lenses, arranged one for 
cacli eye. [Opera Glass, Microscope.] 

Binomial Theorem, a famous theorem in 
Algebra, wliich gives any power of an expression of 
two terms in the form of a series. Thus the fifth 
power of the expression {a, + /;) may be expanded 
to a series of six terms. Newton proved the 
theorem to be generally true, for powers fractional 
and negative, but it should be clearly understood 
that there are cases where it fails, as for instanctj 
in the expansion (1— where x is any number 
greater than unity. The Binomial Theorem is only 
a s{)ecial cjise of the much more general Taylor’s 
Theorem of the higher calculus. 

Biutanff, an island to the S. of the Straits of 
Malacca. It has an area of 440 square miles, and is 
swampy, but produces pepper, spices, and gamhicr^ 
a plant used in dyeing. Though nominally a pos- 
session of the Sultan of Johore, it is practically 
under the control of the Dutch, who have built 
Riauw as a rival to Singapore on a neighbouring 
islet. 

Bmtnroiur, any individual of the genus Arct- 
ictis, of the Civet family, w'ith a single species 
(A. binturong), ranging from Nepaul to Sumatra and 
Java. The binturong is a slow nocturnal arboreal 
short-legged animal, with a tapering prehensile 
tail, and having some external resemblance to the 
raccoons, with which it was formerly classed. 
Length about thirty inches from the snout to the 


insertion of the tail, which is about as much more. 
The fur is coarse and dark, with the exception of a 
white border to the long tufted cars. These 
animals are omnivorous in their diet, and are easUy 
tamed. 

Biobio, a river in Chili, South America, which, 
rising in the Andes, flows N.W. between the 
provinces of Concepcion and Aniuco, and empties 
itself into tlie Pacific after a course of some 200 
miles, at the port of New Concepcion. 

Biogenesis, the theory tliat living matter is 
never produced but by the action of previous living 
mutter. [Abiogenesis.] (The names were first 
coined by Professor Huxley, at the British Associa- 
tion, 1870.) 

Biography (Greek, a description of life) is 
an account of the life and character of some actual 
person. The type.s of it are very various. A 
biography may be a mere chronicle of facts, like 
Life of Thucydides, or Cornelius Nepos* 
livc.s (all but one of which’ however, are abridgments); 
it may be written with a special purpose — thus, 
Xenophon’s Meimvrabilia is written to defend 
Socrates’ character, but not to describe his philoso- 
phical views; Sallust’s Catiline i.s probably in- 
tended to whitewasli Julius Ciesar, and Plutarch’s 
lives have a religious and moral a.s well as a purely 
biographical purpo.so. Or it may consist largely 
of carefully selected table talk, as docs Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson—m many ways the most vivid of 
English biographies. Or it may describe not only 
the person, but his contemporaries of all sorts — like 
Masson’s Life of Milton. Again, njany modern 
biographies pay much attention to the ancestry 
and education of their subjee.t, the conditions 
which helpe^d to form his character, etc. Those of 
Hchopenhauer, the German philosopher, in whoso 
family there was insanity, and whose character 
and education were both very anomalous, are con- 
spicuous instances. Probably the so-called “ scien- 
tific biography” of this type has a great future 
before it. But the artistic biography, when really 
well written, is often far more truthful and more 
permanently valuable than many far more laborious 
or detailed biographies, because the insight and 
sympathy of the author more than supply the place 
of much research. On the other hand there are 
•many very valuable biographies in which the work 
of the biographer consists mainly of selection and 
arrangement ; and tluj book is made up of letters, 
etc., connected by a threjul of narrative. 

Biographical dictionaries deserve a passing men- 
tion. The first to be published was the French 
Biographie Xlniversellc^ consisting of 40 vols. 
The English Biographical Dictionary consists 
of 66 vols. ; the German, 45 vols. ; the Austrian, 
60 vols.; the Dutch, 24 vols.; the Swedish, 
23 vols. Though primarily sources of information, 
these possess some literary value. The same 
may be said of the biographies of men eminent 
in some special branch of art or science. Every 
great newspaper office contains many biographies 
of eminent living men, carefully written and 
frequently revised, ready for publication simuL 
taneously with the announcement of their deatlt; 
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Those, too, arc often of some literary value. But 
a fashion has arisen of late years of publishing 
the lives of eminent men in their lifetime. Mr. 
Glaxlstone’s character lias been analysed in special 
works alike by friends and foes ; the same is true of 
Prince Bismarck, Lord Beaconsfteld, and others; 
and the ablest but most hostile account of Napo- 
leon in. was published in his lifetime in Kinglake’s 
War in, the Crimea, 

Much biographical matter is, of course, not bio- 
graphical in form contemporary memoirs or 
histories of court and political life; or such col- 
lections of letl ers as those of Cicero and Madame 
de 8evign6 ; while such character sketches as 
are foimd in Shakespeare’s historical plays may 
often be more vivid and truthful than a formal Life. 
Mucii history, too, is inseparable from biography, 
though the st udfjnt must not fall into the error of 
supfKKsing, with tlie late Canon Kingsley, that 
“history is concerned with men and women, and 
with nothing (ils(j,” Tlie moflern .scientific schools 
of historians would say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth; that the conditions which make the 
personages, geographical, economic, political, racial, 
etc., are more important, in so far as they can be 
as.sjgno(l, than Mm jiersonages by thernsolvcs ; and 
that ciC/onornio history, con.stitutional law, and the 
social and iiitellcc.tuid life of the rnas.ses are of 
more substantial importaium than the conspicuous 
personal traits and events which stand out from the 
history, 

Jfeligiou.s biograpliies, e.specially in modern 
tinu‘s, are of special importance, partly from tlicir 
numbers, and partly bocaiv.se tliey arc one of the 
most- (jonspicuous forms of the psychological type of 
biography. Unfortunately many of them arv; very 
infvu’ior in oxcvmtion, taste, and literary ability, 
and many of tlie personage.s are utterly unim- 
portant in history. 

But the most valuable type as a study of cha- 
racter is proUnbly t he autobiography (Crvavik autos, 
self) for its helt‘-rov^^la^ions, conscious or imcon- 
ticious, of the character of its author and subi(‘ct. 
Such a work ns Bousseau’s (\ntfesxions is a realistic 
Study of a morbid, weak, restless, yet versatile and 
powerful mind. The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff 
(q.v.) is a striking e.xample of somewhat the 
game tyjTVi. St, Augustine’s ihiifessions and Car- 
dinal Newman’s ApoUujUi arc conspicuous in- 
stances of relipous mind-history; Goethe’s Am 
meinent Ijehen, is a sketch of the giowth of the 
anthor'.s own culture and |X)wers, of wiiich, unfor- 
tunately, much is certainly fiction; while two of 
the best of recent autobiographies are that of 
Mark Pattison and that of John Stuart Mill — the 
latter mainly as a history of the growth of the reli- 
gious and philosophical opinions of a man whose 
early training was Ixith exceptionally severe and 
remarkably vmsnitablo. 

The question as t o the degree of reticence a bio- 
grapher should obsvjrve as to his hero’s faults has 
been sometimes discusswl. Most biographers have 
glossed tliem over, on the principle that nothing but 
good sliould be spoken of the dead. This, however, 
is hardly fair to posterit}". Yet to mention them 
may be to giv’e them an unfair i>roruinence above the 


mass of unimportant detail which makes up most 
of every man's life. Mr. Froude’s Carlyle is a con- 
spicuous instance of this latter extreme. 

Biology, fi’om the Greek hiOs, life, logos, science, 
is a modern name for the science of living beings, 
whether animal or vegetable, expressing in its 
comprehensiveness the recently-acquired conviction 
of students of Nature that there is a fundamental 
unity in the life of plants and animals. Botany and 
zoology are but subdivisions of 1 his science, and, as 
it is difficult to distinguish some of the lowest 
plants from the lowest animals, they are indefinite 
subdivisions. Modern biology concerns itself less 
with the detailed classification of plants 'and 
animals or with the study of their dead remains 
than with their life, growth, development, and 
mutual relations as living beings. We can here only 
indicate the leading questions or groups of ques- 
tions which form the subject-matter of the science. 

Firstly, in defining the province of biology we 
have to attempt to explain the nature of life itself 
[Life], which we do by investigating the general 
properties of living bodies, and especially those 
distinguishing them from non-living bodies. Thus, 
true or active vitality is unknown to us in the 
absence of a certain extremely complex chemical 
substance, or rather mixture of substances, contain- 
ing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and traces 
of sulphur, and known as protoplasm (q.v.). This 
substance is unknown exc(‘pt in living beings. 
l*rot.oplasm is during active life constantly decom- 
posing into .sucli simpler subistances ns carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia, which may be 
excretoil by the organism. This decomposition, 
known as katabolism (q.v.), is, however, accom- 
panied by a power of .self-restoration, by the taking 
in of suitable simple nutritive matters and the 
building of them up (anabolism) into new proto- 
plasm. This is the chemical aspect of life, and such 
life can only occur at certain temperatures (varying 
with the kind of organism) and in the presence of 
moisture, oxygen, and other food -material. If the 
anabolism, or building up of protoplasm, does not 
equal the katabolism, we have death, local or 
systemic ; if it exceeds the kataboli.sm, we have 
growth. The growth of living beings differs from 
that of inanimate matter (accretion) in that it 
almost invariably results in the production of a 
variety or heterogeneity of structure, which we term 
organisation, and this organisation is accompanied 
by a variety of function, or physiological division of 
labour. Living beings have commonly curved 
surfaces, w-hich contnvst with the plane faces of 
crystalline minerals. That division of biology that 
deals with form is termed Morphology (q.v.) ; that 
which deals with structure, Anatomy (q.v.) ; and 
that which deals with function. Physiology (q.v.). 
When the growth of a living being has reached a 
certain stage it may become discontinuous, the 
sepamted portion forming a new individual. This is 
Reproduction (q.v.). All the functions of an organism 
may be classified as those of nutrition (including 
alimentation and giowth), those of reproduction, 
and those of relation (including sensation, the 
senses and motion), which are subsidiary to the 
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others, brining the living being into relation with 
its surroundings. The latter, as more distinctive 
of animals, are sometimes called the animal 
functions. 

Whilst the protoplasm of living beings gives rise 
to many chemical compounds unknown in inanimate 
nature, a yet more striking characteristic which it 
generally exhibits is that of being divided up into 
more or less distinct minute masses or structural 
units known as cells (q.v.). Plants differ from 
animals in having their cdls commonly enclosed by 
a membrane or cell wall of simpler composition. 
Similar cells maybe grouped together into what are 
termed tissues, and that branch of anatomy which 
deals with cells and tissues is termed histology 
(q.v.). 

The lowest plants and animals consist of a single 
cell, or are unicellular, and multij)ly by simple 
fission [SCHTZOPHYTA], and the higher plants and 
animals all begin their individual existence as a 
single cell, ovum, or egg-cell. In these latter this 
cell by division gives rise to more complex struc- 
tures, certain parts or organs being gradually shaped 
for the performance of certain functions. Whilst 
the germs or embryos of large classes of plants or 
animals resemble one another, as they develop they 
iKJCome more and more unlike, resembling, that is, 
the members of smaller and smaller snb-classes. 
This is Von Baer’s law that ontogeny, or individual 
development, recapitulates phytogeny, or the history 
of the evolution of the race. It is no contradiction 
of this principle of progressive evolution that we 
5nd cases of degeneration (q.v.), parasites, for 
instance, often losing many organs which their easy 
mode of life renders superfluous. Thu.s biology has 
to deal with embryology (q.v,), and with classifica- 
tion (q.v.) as the tabulated result of phylogeny. 
This study is facilitated by that of the fossil 
remains of organisms now extinct, the ancestors of 
those now living. [Palasontolooy.J 

Whilst nutrition serves to maintain the life of 
the individual, and reproduction to provide one or 
more new individuals to succeed it at its death, the 
increase thus brought about inevitably leads to dis- 
persal, and organisms have many structures, such 
as organs of flight, adapted to that end. 'J'hus the 
struggle for existence has led to the existing geo- 
graphical distribution [Distbibutiok] of plants 
and animals. 

Biology has also to deal with many complex 
«]uestions as to the relations of different cla-sses of 
organisms to one another, such as tho.se of symbiosis, 
parasitism, protective mimicry, the pollination of 
flowers by insects, etc., referred to under these 
various heads. 

Liistly w^e have the great problems of aitiology^ or 
the causes of biological phenomena, such as the 
origin of living matter, the possibility of spontaneous 
generation or abiogenesis (q.v.) at the present time, 
and the origin of the existing specific differences 
between organisms whether by creation (q.v.) or by 
descent with variation. [Darwinism, Evolution, 
and Variation.] 

The pmctical study of biology in this country 
generally begins with the examination, both 
anatomical and physiological, of selected types of 


the great divisions of the animal and vegetable 
kingaoms, noting their likenesses and unlikenosses. 

Bioil» the Greek bucolic poet, was born some- 
where near Smyrna, and was probably a coiitemi>o- 
rary of Theocritus, and somewhat senior to MoschuS, 
who wrote a sketch of his life, which was apparently 
passed in Sicily. It is said he died of poison 
juiministered by jealous rivals. The fragments left 
of his works show little affinity with the pastorals 
of his brother poets. He is more thoughtful and 
refined, and hardly touches on rural matter. His 
Epitaph of AdonU is his best-known work. 

BiO]|9la8llI (from him, life, and plasma, that 
which IS ciiix'ible of being fashioned), a term due 
to Professor Lionel Beale, signifying formative or 
germinal matter. 

Biot, Jean Baptistm, was born at Paris in 1774, 
and at first entered the artillery, but his fondness 
for science led to his being sent to the lilcole Poly- 
technique. He wfis presently appointed professor 
of mathematics at Beauvais, and became the friend 
*of Laplace. In 1800 he was called to the chair of 
natural philosophy in the College of France. He 
assisted Gay-Lussac in his ballooii experiments, and 
undertook with Arago the measurenjent of an arc of 
the meridian between the Pyrenees and Formcnteni. 
’i'his he joined ten years later to the measurements 
effected in England and Scotland for tlie trigo- 
nometrical survey. In 1808 he dtjvoted himsudf to the 
study of the phenomena of polarised light, making 
s<‘veral important discoveries almost simultaneously 
with Seebcckand Brewster. He died in 1802. 

Biped, a term popularly applied to man, and to 
such of the lower animals as use only the pelvic 
limbs for progression on the ground, the term is 
sometimes used of any of the Chordata (q.v.), in 
which only two limbs are present (as in the Cetacea 
and Sirenia, and some lizards and fish), whether 
these limbs are pectoral or pelvic, i,t\ corresponding 
to the human arm or leg. 

Bipinnaria, the common larva of the starfish. 
Biplane. [Aeroflane, Aeronautics.] 

Biq,iiadratic, an algebraic expression, in wliich 
•the highest power occurring is the fourth. Simi- 
larly, a biquadratic equation is one in which the 
fourth power of the unknown quantity is the highest 
that occurs. The theory of ecpiation then shows 
us that there arc four roots to such an equation, 
all of which may be obtained by special metfiods. 

Birblmill, a district and town in the Bard wan 
division of Bengal, British India. The former lies 
S. of Bhagalpur, and N. of the Bard wan district, 
from which it is divided by tlio river Ajai. The area 
is 1,344 square miles, and it is densely populated. 
Towards the E. extends the alluvial plain of the 
Ganges, producing abundance of rice, grain, sugar, 
oil-seed.s, and silk. Hilly jungles occupy much of 
the country to the W. and N. Coal and iron are 
found. The town, also called Suri, is only important 
as being the administrative centre. 
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Sireh, thof(encrnl mime for the trees and shrubs 
forming the genus Jktnla in the order Betubzcert. 
The genus includen »or/ie 25 species, natives of 
noil hern latitudes. They have slender branches; 
scattered, serrate, deciduous leaves ; and catkin.s 
both male and female produced on the same tree 
aimultaneously with the leaves. The male catkins 

fall off whole, 
whilst the female 
ones come to 
piece.s, liberating 
the little winged 
fruits. In most of 
the species, a.s in 
the common Bri- 
tish forms, the 
bark is marked 
by long trans- 
verse lenticels and 
flakes off in thin 
sheets. This ren- 
ders it a tree 
suited to smoky 
towns. Jietula 
alba, our sjiecies, 
sehiom exceeds a 
foot in diameter. 
It has deltoid 
leaves on long p(i- 
tiolos. It forms 
extensive forests 
in Kussia and Si- 
beria, and extends 
fur norl hward and 
to an altitude of 
2,500 feet in the 
8(u)ttish High- 
lands, Its wood is 
used by turners, 
carriagi? -builders, 
and iiplK)lsterer.s, 
as firewood, and 
for eharcoal ; its 
b r a n e. lies for 
iui\NX‘ii OF lURni WITH CATKINS. brooiiis ; its bark 

for roofing, for 
making boxes, jars, and shoes, for tanning Kussia 
leather, and <'veu by the fSainoyedi?s as a bri^ad- 
htuff ; its leaves by the Finlanders as tea ; and its 
sugary sup, when fermented, jus a wine or spirit. 
Ji. tenta, the Ifiack birch of Canada, reaelu's a 
height of 00 or 70 feet, and a diameter of 2 or feet : 
Jf. jtajf^ra^eaf the eaiioo or jiaiJer birch of the same 
country, though becoming stunted beyond the arctic 
circle, grows in latitude 70” N., and the Himalayan 
JJ. JifioJjmttra occurs at a height of 9,000 feet. * 

Birclly Samukl, LL.D., was horn in London in 
IHlfi, being the son of a rector of St. Mary Wooliioth. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ and other 
schools, and in IHfil was employed by tlie Comniis- 
Bioners of Public Kecords. Two years later he 
entered the Department of Antiquities in the British 
Museum, and in 1801 was aj^inted keeper of the 
Oriental antiquities. As an E^ptologist Dr. Birch 
acquired a high reputation, waiting an Introduction 


to the Study of Jlieroglyjthies, a History of Ancient 
Pottery ^ and a Selection of Hieratic Papyri^ besides 
translating Bunsen’s important work and editing 
other valuable publications. He contributed much 
to the study of Biblical archaeology. He never 
nsited Egypt or the East, and so was not associated 
with any original discoveries. He received honorary 
degrees from Oxford and Cambridge and many other 
distinctions, and died in 1885. 

Birch, Thomas, was born in London in 1705, of 
a Quaker family, and was intended to make coffee- 
mills, a.s his father had done. However, bis tastes 
lay in another direction, and by hard work he 
qualified as a clergyman of the Established Church, 
and, obtaining the patronage of Lord Hardwicke, 
received valuable preferments, the last being the 
rectory of Debden, Essex. He was also private 
chaplain to Princess Amelia. But it was as an anti- 
quarian and literary man that he acipiired fame. In 
1755 he was made F.U.S.,nnd from 17.52 to 17G5 was 
secretary to tiie Koyal Society, of which he wrote 
a history. Ho was also a trustee of the British 
Museum, to which he left his library. His works 
were very numerous, and covered a wide range of 
sul>j(!Cts, but none of them possess lasting interest. 
Ho was killed by a fall from his horse in 1705. 

Birch-PfeifTer, Cuaulotte, was born at 
Stuttgart in 1800, and first appeared on the stage 
at Munich in her thirleentli year. Marrying in 
1825 Mr. Birch of Copenhagen, she added his name 
to her ow'n. 8lje enjoyed considerable success as 
an actress, and in 1858 assumed the management 
of the Zurich theatre, and in 1840 took a permanent 
engagement at the theatre royal, P*c^^^in. Many 
jxiinilar dramas, besides novels and sketches, came 
from her jien. 8he died in 18()8. 

Bird, Golding, M.I)., was born in 1815, and 
entered tlio mcdiisal profession, taking his degree 
at the university of St. Andrew's, and obtaining 
Hie fellowsliij»of the College of Physicians, London. 
He wais attached to the medical school of Guy’s 
hospital, and in 1844 published a remarkable work 
on renal diseases and tl»c funcUons of tlio kidney. 
Hi,s labours vastly extended the scope of diagnosis 
in disorders connected with that organ, and he at 
once sprang into a groat practice, receiving, too, 
the fellowship of the Royal Society. Unhappily 
bis overtaxed constitution was undermined by the 
very malady which he had made his special study, 
and he died in 1854. 

Bird, or Bvrd, William, was born about 1540. 
and became in 15G5 organist of Lincoln cathedral, 
He st udied under Tallis, with whom in 1575 he was 
appointed organist to Queen Elizabeth and gentle- 
iiuiii of the Chapel Koyal. He was the earliest 
English coiiqx)scr of madrigals, and he also wrote 
many sacred pieces, some of which appeared in 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Booh others in independent 
collections. They are said to display remarkable 
freedom and elegance. To him is ascribed the 
w'cll-known round or vocal canon Non KoMsBomine. 
He died in 1625. 

Bird Cherry {Ccrams Padm), known in Scot- 
land as the liagberry, is a small tree differing from 
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other British species of cherry in having its flowers 
in terminal racemes. Its fruit is small, black, and 
bitter. 

Bird-lime» a sticky, viscid substance, used by 
bird-catchers. The bird-lime is spread on twigs, 
and around a cage containing a decoy bird. The 
birds, attracted by the singing of the decoy, alight 
on the prepared twigs, from which they are unable 
to extricate themselves. It may be prepared by 
bruising holly bark, boiling with water, and allowing 
to stand for some weeks ; or from flour, by im- 
mersing in water in a calico bag, and squeezing out 
the starch ; also by boiling linseed oil until the 
desired consistency is obtained. 

Birds, the class as generjdly understood 
by systematic zoologists, but of late years classi- 
fied with the reptiles in one large order, Saurop- 
gida- of Huxley. Although apjKircntly so diffe- 
rent in external ap])earance from the Ifcptilia^ 
birds are but highly modified reptiles, when the 
characters of their osteology and comparative 
anatomy are taken into account. The chief out- 
ward difference consists in the fact that birds have 
feathers, which no reptile possesses. Their young, 
likewise, are hatched from eggs, but this is by no 
means a character peculiar to birds, for it is now 
known that among the rnaiumalia the Ornitbo- 
rbynchus produces its young from an egg, while 
turtl(‘s and crocodiles and many snakes also 
lay eggs. Hints may, therefore, be described as 
wiirm-blooded, ovi[iarous, vertebrate animals, 
clothed with feathers. 

Tlie earlie.st fossil remains of any form of bird 
have btaui found in the Juras.sic rocks of Bavaria 
(Arolueoptcryx) ; they have also been discovered 
in the Cretaceo\is, Eocene, Miocene, and all the 
later deposit. s both of this country and abroad. 

It has been ascertained beyond all doubt that the 
mo.st ancient birds po.sse.sscd teeth, and that the 
feathers, though veritable plumes, were not quite of 
the .same character as those observed in the birds of 
t lu^ present ejwch. Thus tlu^ A rvhaojftcn/x, t he won- 
derful fossil form of extinct bird-life discovered 
in the lithographic slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria, 
had an enormously long tail, exceeding the length 
of the body itself, and furnishi'd with lateral 
plumes along its entire extent. Hence it ha.s been 
])r())>osed by Professor Gill in America to divide 
birds into two main divisions, one of which would 
comprise the lizard-tailed Savrvrw, represented 
by Archffopteriix, while the great mass of birds 
would be called Euripliidurte, or fa n-t ailed 
birds, wherein the tail is spread, or at least 
armngc'd, on the plan of a fan. Two other group.s 
of birds arc recognised by natiiralisls, the Odont- 
ornue and the Odontoolcfc, both rei)resented by 
extinct forms, which also j)o,sscsscd teeth. 

In the time of Linnaius, and for a generation or 
two afterward.s, the class Av(;.s ” was nrrang(*d 
according to external and visible characters only. 
Thus an early plan wa.s to separate th(i feathered 
tribes into “Land” birds and “Water” bird.s. 
Then, followed the division into raptorial birds, 
perching oirds, game birds, wading birds, swim- 
ming birds, etc., with many subdivisions such 


' as fissirostrai or wide-gaping birds, scansorial or 
climbing birds, etc. But as the study of science 
advanced many other characters were found to ber 
of importance ; for instance, the pterylography or 
arrangement and structure of the feathers, the shape 
of the sternum, and the general osteology. A great 
influence for good was exercised by the publication 
of Darwin’s Onf/m of Species, and the geographical 
distribution of birds began to be zealously studied. 
In 18(57 Professor Huxley published his dnssillca- 
tion of birds, in which many pevioiisly unknown 
character.^ were brought to light, and tins im- 
portant publication undeiiie.s all the recent 
systematic work of ornithologists wlio have 
attempted to arrange the edass “Aves.” Much haa 
been tlone since by l^nrker, Garrod, Forbes, Fiir- 
benger and Gadow, to add to Huxley’s foundation;, 
and in all recent arrangements of the birds, osteo- 
logical and anatomical characters have been chiefly 
relied on, somewhat to the neglect of the external 
form and the habits of species, wliich are also of 
equal importance in determining what the aftinitiea 
of a bird really are. 

Huxley divides the class “ Aves ” into three largo- 
orders :~ 

1. .S’ttwrure! (lizard birds —the, fossil Arcluvopteryx). 

2. Uutittv. (lli}»litless Idnls which havn )m> ktcl t«»* the- 

stennuu — (htriclm, Jlfiena, Enn'us, Apteryv), 
iJ. CarlnuUv.. All ilio rcmauiiiiK families oif birds which 
j)os.sess u keel to the sternum. 

An excci)tion is seen in the case of the owl- 
parrot of New Zcalantl (iStr inf/ops habroptilus\ 
which has emuphdely lost the i)Ovvor of flight, so 
that the keel of the sternum, being no longer of 
use for the attnclnuent of the pc'ctoral muscles, has 
b(?come in ])rocess of time obsolete. 

Tlie Jtafme consists of the ostrich and its allies, 
i.e. the strutliious birds as they are generally 
culled. By many sysUuualisls they are considered 
to be the most ancient typo of binl wliich survives 
at the pres('ntday, and are supposed to indicate tho 
forerunner.s of all the forms of bird-life no;^ on the 
earth. That 1 bey are of ancient origin is undoubt ed, 
but it is more probable tliat they jwint to an early 
departure from the reptile-like birds of a long past 
epoch. They apparently spring from a slock which 
once had amply dc'veloped wings, which through 
di.suse have gradually become aborted, development 
ot the legs and running power being corresjumd- 
ingly increased. It has been stated that in the 
embryo ostrich tb(? develo])inent of the wings pro- 
ceeds at first as in other birds, but that after a 
time the growdh ceases and the develo])ment of the 
legs proceeds at the expense of the wings. The 
kiwis {Apteryx) of New Zealand enbso belong to the 
strutliious birds according to their osteology, but 
in habits they arc akin to rails {ItalU). 

Of the carinate birds, the Tinamoiis {Crypturi, 
or Tinami) have ji strut bious palate, in which the 
vomer is united in front of the broad maxillo- 
palatine plates, as in the Emeu ; while its shap^ 
and attachment behind is also like that of the 
struthione.s. This peculiarity has induced Huxley to 
call the Tinamons “ Dromieognathous.” 

A second arrangement of tlie palatine bones 
called by Huxley “Schizognathous.” In theser 
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birdis the vomer tapers to a |)oint anteriorly, and 
divides the maxillo-palatine bones, whioh in conse- 
quence do not coalesce. Such are plovers, gulls, etc. 

The third arrangement of the palatine bones is 
** Desmognathous,** and here the vomer tapers to 
a point anteriorly, but the mnxillo-palatines are 
unite<l across the middle line. Hawks, ducks, etc., 
are characteristic Desmognathous birds. 

Lastly, the great mass of passerine birds have an 
•‘.^githognatbous" palate, intermediate in type 


at Budapest, held in May, 1891, the following linear 
arrangement : — 

CLASS AVES. 

So B-cLASs I. — Saumne. 

Order I.— Archaeopteryx (fossil). 

Sub-class II.— Ratita*. 

Order II.— Rhoiformes (Rheas). 

„ ] i I Struihionlformcs (Ostriches). 

„ 1 V. — Casuariiforiiies (Casowarics and Emeus) . 

„ V,— Apteryges (Kiwis). 






VKNTBAL ASriX-T Of SKULL 
or TINAMOU, SHOW 
TUK STIlUTHfOUS I'ALATK. 


VKSTRAL ASPECT Or HKUIX 
OK OOI.UEK PLOVER, TO 
SHOW THE SCIllZOGNATIl- 
OU8 PALATE. 


VENTRAL ASPECl’ OE SKULL 
OF COMMON TEAL, TO 
SHOW THE DESMOCiKATH- 
OUS PALATE. 


VENTRAL ASPECT OF SKULL 
OF ROOK, TO snow TBS 
Ar:OITHOCNATHOCa PAL- 
ATE. 


\)ctwcen the “Scbizognathous” and “Desmogna- 
thous” forms. The vomer is truncated in front, 
and deeply-cleft posteriorly, so iis to embrace 
the sphenoidal rostrum. The maxillo-iialatines 
do not unite with each other or with the vomer. 

As before mentioned, Huxley’s Dronueoffnatlur 
contain only the tinamous. The ScJnzoffmfftcc in- 
elude all the plovers and gulls, cranes, rails, petrels, 
divers, grebes, pnguius, game-birds, and pigeons. 
The JJesMO/fnat/iti! comprise all the herons, storks, 
ducks, flainingoes, pelicans and allies, birds of prey, 
parrots, and the bulk of wluit are known as Picarian 
birds (cuckoos, kingfishers, trogons, etc.). The 
itkoffnat /in' Cimtain the pa.sserine birds, with the 
swifts, liunmiing-birds, and goatsuckers. 

Several clus.sitications of birds liave been 
proposed since Huxley’s time, but none have pro- 
duced such important alterations in the line 
of study. The most celebrated is that of Fur- 
bringer, which is the result of many years of 
labour, and is the most comprehensive work on the 
anatomy and morphology of birds. Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe has recently passed in review all the 
schemes of classification published during the last 
twenty-five years, and, ns a result, he has proposed 
to the meeting of the second Ornithological Congress 


Sub class III.— Corinatw. 

Order VI.-- CryptnriformeR (Tinamous). 

„ VII.— OaUif«r?nc8 (Game-birds). 

Stib-ordf?r Megapodii (Megnpodcs). 

,, Craees (C\irassr)WH). 

„ rhasiaui (True Game-birds). 

Family Fhasianidte (Plieasants). 

„ IN'liROiiid w (G rouse). 

„ iVnlicidft* (R'lrtridm's). 

„ Nnmididiu (Guinea-Fowls). 

,, IMfleagridie (Turkeys). 

Sub-onicr Hemipodii (IlemijKxJes). 

„ Pteroeletcs (Sand -Grouse). 

Order Vlfl.— Colurnbiformes (Pigeons). 

„ J.\. — Opistboeomiformes (HoatzinsX 

,, X.— Rallifonnes (Rails). 

Family I.— GallinuUdae (Water-Hensl 
„ ‘2.-Rallid«5 (True Rails). 

„ 3.— OrtygometridJB (Cranes). 

,, 4.— Podicae (Fin-Foot). 

Order XT.— Heliornithiformes (Snn-Grebe), 

„ XII.— Podicipitidifonnes (Grebes). 

,, Xin.— Colymbiformes (DiversX 

XTV.— Spbeniscifurmes (Penatilns). 

„ XV.-— Procellariifornies (Petrels). 

Family I.— Diomedeide (Albatrosses). 

„ 2. - ProeetlariidiB (True Petrels). 

„ 3. — Peleeauoididtt (Diving Petrele)^ 




1 & U, ABCH>EOPTERYX. 2. OSTRICH. 3. KIWI. 4. PELICAN. 5 PENGUIN, 6. GULL. 7. PLOVER. 
8. CURLEW. 9. PHEASANT. 10. EAGLE 11. OWL. 12. BIRD OF PARADISE. 13 VULTURE. 14. CROW. 
15. TROGON. 16. COCKATOO. 17. SWALLOW. 18. KINGFISHER. 19. WOODPECKER. 
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OrikT XVI.—Alcifonu^'s (Auks). 

„ XVII. — Ijmrirorntcs. 

Family 1.- Sterc<irai1id« (SkujmJ. 

„ 2.— Larklw ((jlulls andTcriis>. 

Onkr XVIII. — Cliaradriifonnes. 

bub-onier Proniades (Cral>-PJovci-K). 

,, Chioniiks (Sliealli-bills). 

„ Attagiiles (Quail-Plovei-s). 

,, CharaUrii (True IMovei-s). 

Family (Oyster-catchers). 

„ Chaiadriida* (Plovei-s). 

„ SeoloiMicklifi (SniiH's). 


Order XXIX.— Psittacifnmies. 

Family Neatfuridm (NesUua). 

,» Lnriidfe (l^iries). 

„ Cyoloi>«iltncidH* (Lorikeets). 

Cacatuida> (Coekatiiffi»s>. 

,, I^ittaeidie (True Parrots). 

„ Stritigopida; (Owl-Parwls). 

Order XXX.- Scansores, ’ 

Sub-oi\U>r UhamphoatUles (Tinu aiis). 

,, Capitones (Harlw'ts). 

„ In.licatores (Honey -Ouides). 

Order XX XI. — Piciformes. 


tSub-order CSlaroola? (Pratincoles). 

,, Onisorii (Cnuiacrs). 

,, Pariw (.Jacaims). 

„ lK<licnemi (Tlii<*k-knecs). 

, Utidi<!es (IJustanls). 


Order XIX.— Griii formes. 


Suk-onier Griies (Cranes). 

„ Araini (C<mrlans), 

,, Ilhinnclieti<k‘s (Kagtis). 

,, Mesitidcs (Ground -Herons). 

,, Kurypygtt* (ISuii-Uittcrns). 

,, Psoidiun ('I’rumiHders). 

,, Dicholojdd (Seriaiiius). 

Onlcr XX. — Pclargi formes. 

.Sul>-order Arde;e (Herons). 

Cieonii (Storks). 

,, Hakenici pit ides (Slioc-hills). 

„ Scopi (Umlircs). 

,, Platalea*. 

Family PlalaleMa* fSi»fuii;kills), 

,, Ibididje (I Itixes). 

Order XXI. — PlKenicoptoriformes (Flamingoes). 
,, XXII.— Anserifonncs. 

Sub-order Aiiseres (Hncks and Gce.sc)- 
,, Pulann'dea* (Screamers). 

Order XX 111.— Pcleeaiiiformes. 


Sub-ordfcr Plnetliontes (Tmpic-bnds). 

,, Snhv (Gannets). 

,, I’lmlaerocoraet.'s. 

Family Phnlacroeoracida* (Cormorant. s). 

,, Plot Ulie (Darters). 

Snb-order Pelei-ani (Pelicans). 

,, Fregati (FrigaU*-birds), 

Onler XXIV.— Cathartidirormes (Turkey Jluzzard.s). 
„ XXV. — AccipitriiformeH. 

Sub-order Serijentarii (Seerebiry-binls). 

,, AeeijtItrcH. 

Family Vultnrida* (Vultures). 

,, Fakronidu*. (Hawks). 

SulMirtler Pandiones (Ospreys). 

,, Strigcs (Owls). 

Onler XXVI.— Coraeiifoniics. 


Sub-t»rUcr SteAtorTiithe.s (Oll-birds). 

,, Pmlnrgi (Frog-mouths). 

„ I.eptosf)smati (Kirombos). 

,, (..’oraeiw (Rollers). 

,, Halcyones (Kingfishers). 

„ Bucemtes (Horn bills). 

„ Upupflc (Hooik)cs). 

„ Merofiies (Bee-eaters). 

Momoti (Mot-mots). 

„ Todi (Trslies). 

„ Caprimulgi (Goatsuckers). 

„ C>'pjM?li (fiwiftjs). 

,, Trochili (Humming Bird»X 

„ Colii (Cfoiies). 

Order XXVIT.— Trogones (Trr»g«>ns). 

,, XXVIII.— Coccyges. 


Sob-order Musophagi (Toufakoe-s). 
n Cuculi (Cuck<x>8). 


Sub-ortler Pici (Wi:H»dm>ekers). 

„ Bueeones (PufT-binls). 

„ Galbultc (Jaeumurs). 


Order XXXfI.— Memino (Lyre-binls), 

„ XXXlll.— Euryla'ini (Broad- lit lbs). 

,, XXXIV. - Pas'seri formes. 

Section A.— Osclne.s. 


Family 1.— Corvida* (Crows). 

,, 2.— Parudiseidie (^IliidH of Pamdixe), 

,, 8.--Ptilonorhynchidie (Bower-birds). 
„ 4.— Stum idm (True .Starlings). 

,, .'i. — Bnialxdkhe (Tree-Sttirling.s). 

„ d. - Eurycerotidiv (Blne-J.ills). 

,, 7. — Dicrnrldiv (Drong(»s). 

,» 8.- Oriolidiv (Orioles). 

,, 9.- Icteridte (Hang-nests). 

,, 10.— Ploceida* (Weaver-Viinls). 

n.— Tanagrkhe (Tamigers). 

,, 12. — Ciei'ebidnr (Amerienii l'reej>t'r.s)t 

,, 18.-- KringillUhe (Finches). 

,, 14.— Aland idtt^ (Lai k-s). 

,, l.'i. —Motaeillidio (Wagtail atid PijdtsX 
„ 10 . — Mniottltldrt\(A!nerlenn WarblersX 
,, 17. — Orthiida* (Cieepers). 
y, IH.—Mclijilmgithe (Honey Suckers). 

,, 19, — Dieeidie (Flower- Peckers). 

,, 20, — Xosteropidic (White- Eyes). 

„ 21.— ParkUe(Tits). 

,, 22.— Regiiliihe (Gold-Cre.sts). 

,, 23.-'-Enuiidii* (Slirllics). 

„ 24. — Art amid le (Swallow-ShrlkesX 
,, 25.— Anijsdidie (Wnx-wingsX 
,, 211. — Vireonida* (Greenlets). 

„ 27.- Sylviida*. (Warblers.) 

,, 28. — Turdidn* (ThniKhcK). 

„ 29. — (^inelUlie (Dippers). 

,, 80. - Troglodytida- (Wrens). 

,, 81. Mimidie (Mca king Birds), 

,, 82.--TiineliHlar (Bnsli- Baljiders), 

,, 8.'i.--PyeiionotidH' (Bulbuls). 

,, 84.— Campophagida* ((hiekoo-SlirikcsX 
,, 8.5. --Muscicapida- (F^'lyrutclicrs.) 

,, 80.- liirumJinldie (Swallows). 

Section n. — 01 Igomyodi . 


Family 1.— Tyrannldic (Tyrant.s). 

„ 2. Oxyrhamphidie (Hharp-billsX 

„ 8.— Pipridat (Slanakins). 

,, 4.— Cotingida; (Chatterers). 

,, 6. — I^ytotoniidae (Plant-cutters). 

,, (J. — Pliileplttida^ (Vcdvet-thrusliesX 

„ 7.~Pittid«^ (Ant-thrushesX 
„ 8.— Xeniscidfc (Bush-wrens). 

Section c. — TraeheoplKUiai. 

Family 1. — Dcmirocolaptidip (Spinc-TulUX 
,, 2.— Forndcarlidfli (Ant-birds). 

,, 8.— Pteioptochklaj (Tapaeolos). 


S<?ction p.— Pasaereg abnormnlcs. 


Family 1, — Atrichlida*, (Scrub-birds). 


Bird’s-foot Trefoil {I^tns comfeu^tu$)y a 
low-growinf? perennial legumineiis plant, fbniiilig a 
useful ingredient in pasture vegetation. It Hat 
leaves of five leaflets, two of which are stipnlar, and 
an umbellate inflorescence of from live to ten yellow 
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or orangf! flowers, followed by straight pods, tVie 
resernblaiKKJ of which to birds* claws gives the 
plant its fiopular name. 

Bird’s-head Corallines, bryozoa of two or 
three sfXicies of the gtJims Jiv^ula, so named from 
the prominence of the l)ird*H-hcad processes found 
ujx)n t hern. They are coiiirnon on the Kngl!.sh coast, 
growing as fan-shaperl tufts, or as series of sucli 
tufts, rising as a corkscrew spiral to a height of 
two or thr<‘-e inches. 

Bird’s-head Processes certain indi- 
viduals in a llryozoan colony, which arc modified 
into the shapes of birds’ heads, and which are usetd 
as prehensile organs. Thtsy are technically t(*rim;d 
avicularijc. See also “ prslicellariiv,** similar struc- 
tures in the 8eu-urehins and Htarfish. 

Birds of Paradise, the ]>opul.ir name of any 
H|Kicies or bird of thr; Passerine family Para- 
<Useidu*, almost erdin.‘ly <!(>nrined to \(;w Guinea 
and lire a«lj!icent Papuan Islands, a single sperues 
Ijieing fouiul in ilu! Moluccas and one iri North 
Australia. Pigafetta, who ar'cornpanied Magellan, 
is said to have h(*en the lirst to make Europeans 
acr)uainttsi wnth these birds, round wduch from tljc 
first a cloud of legiuid gath<‘rcd. 'fbe Portuguese 
calU*d fhc»n Pmmros tic Nc/, or l)irds of the sun ; 
the Dutch traveller liinscbooti-n O r»53~ D13H) .says 
tliat no OIK! has s(*cn these liirds alive, for they live 
In flK‘ air, always turning towards the sun, and 
never lighting on the eartli till they <lie, for they 
hav(5 neith<!r feet nor wings. It was also gravely 
asserted that they livtsl on dew and nectar, that 
th(!y took ilK‘ir rest “suspended to branchos of 
trees by tliosi* tbniuds in their tails,” and that tlie 
young w«'re haiedu'd in a (!avity (jii the back of the 
male. The legend tliat these Itinls wen? legles.s and 
wingless arost! fixmi tlu? fa(;t tliat those who lirst 
described them liad only se(!n imported skins, pre- 
IKired in native fashion by <*utting olV llie limbs, 
hkinning the body U]> to liie beak, and taking out 
the skull, and laurueus eommemoratt'd the fable in 
t he speeilie naim* fi/Wrt u ftiotle.'^s, which he gave to 
tlie (ireat llinl of I’aradisi'. 

The birds of Paradise are of moderate size, allied 
in slrueture and habits to tlie crows, from which 
they differ in tin* proportions of the toes, but 
chanicterised by an ext ra ordinary development of 
|.»lumag<? unequalled in any other family. The 
intensity of its colour ami metallic lustre is not 
surpnsstwi even by that of the humming birds. 
The family is usually <livid(?d into two groups- tlie 
Paradiseiiue, 'I'rue Birds of Parailise, and tlie Epi- 
machime, Long-billed Birds of Paradi.se (q.v.). The 
following are tlie geueni ami sp<'(!ies of the True 
Birds of Paradise, ms given by AVallace : — 

1. Paradhea . -Xhva Great Bird of Paradise (/* 
apodii), 17 in. or 18 in. from tlie beak to tin? tip of 
tail. Body, wings, and tail riidi coffee-browm, 
de^qiening on the bmist ; top of head sind neck 
straw'-yellow, lower ivirt of throat rich emerald 
with metallic lustre. The two middle featliers of 
the tail tot? wcbless, except at the base and tip, 
and spread out in a double cune. On each side 
lieneatU the wings thert? is tin erectile tult of golden 


orange plumes. The females and young males have 
the whole plumage coffee-brown. From the Arii 
Islands and Central New Guinea. P. novtegnitme^ 
from the south of New Guinea, is closely allied. 
The Lessor Bird of Paradise (J^,pap\uma\ probably 
ranging over New Guinea, is much smaller, of 
lighter brow*n hue, and wdth more yellow in the 
plumage. Its plumes are used for ladies’ head- 
j dr(!sse.s. P. jimehi^ from llic south-east of New 
Guinea, the Red Bird of Paradise (P. rubra) from 
Waigiou and Batanta. P. decora, from the D’En- 
trecasteaux Islands. P. ragf/iana, from the south- 
east of New Guinea, and P. (ruHelnd II., from 
German New Guinea, are other forms. 

2. Cieinnurm . — The single species of this genus, 
the King Bird of Paradi.se ( 6'. reghts Parudinea 
regia, Lirin.),rang(!s over the whole of New Guinea, 
My.sol, and the Aru Islamis. Length about in., 
beail, throat, and upper surface glossy crimson red, 
bn‘ast and belly w’hite, marked off from the red of 
tlie throat by a broad metallio green band. On c?ach 
side? beneath the wing is a tuft of ashy feathers 
bordiu’cd with green, which can be crecte<l into a 
semicircular fan. The two middle tail-feathers 
ar<! \vi‘blcss except at the (!Xtremity, where the 
emerald web is coiled into a spiral disc. The 
females and young males are of a dull earthy-brown. 

,’l. l)iphylh}dcit.~-n\o. Magnificent Birtl of Para- 
dise (/>. upeclosa), from the north-west of Nt?^' 
Guinea and Mysol, lias a curious mass of straw- 
yellow' featli(!rs on the upper part of the back. Tht! 
two middle tail featlicrsare elongated, and, ero.ssing, 
form two circles. In paying court to the females 
the males erect all their feathers, the skin of the 
neck is inflated, atirl tho head seems like the centre 
of a glory, formed beneath by th(M?xpanded feathers 
of the breast, and above by tliose of tho yellow 
mantle, which are sjiread out vertically like a fan. 
Other s|M?cies an? />. friLw/ii, the Red Magnificent, 
from Waigiou ; I), ckrgsopfera. from tlie south-east 
of New Guinea ; />. 7c///V’».v/.v, from Jobie Island ; 
]). humteini, fruin the .south-t!ast of New Guinea ; 
and J). (lulielmi III., with a grt‘«'n-tippc?d erectile 
fan, from tin* cast of Waigiou. 

4. JAtphorhina.-~H\o Superb Bird of Paradise 
(A. atra), from the north-wivsl of New Guinea. 
The jihnuage is of an inten.se blac^k, with bronze 
retteetions ; on the breast is a bluish-green shield 
shaix?d like an inverted V, ami from the nape spring.s 
a larger V-shaiK!d shield of velvety black f(‘athers, 
with puvpU? and bronzt* Tcflcctions. L. loiiwr, 
from the south-east, is another form. 

5. Parotia. -\'\\c Golden, or 8i.x-shafted Piird of 
Panidise (P. .vjyMViw/x), from the north-west of New 
Guinea, is a sniall bird, with generally black 
))himage, glossed with bronze and purple. From 
each sitle of the head spring three shaft.s .‘^ome 
0 in. long, with an oval w'cb at the tip, and on each 
side of the breast is an erectile tuft of soft featber-s, 
I\ lawesi, from the sonth-ea.st of New Guinea, 
difft?rs slightly in the form of the breast plumes. 

<?. Semeioptera. — The Standa rd-wing (•S', wallac^i) 
from Gilolo and Batchian, has ashy-olive plumage, 
with long creamy-white plumes springing from 
tub<?rclcfi close to the upper end of the bend of 
eucli wing. 
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7. Paraditomu. — There is only one species 
(P. mdolphi'), a form from the south-east of New 
(Juinea, with bright blue side plumes, and the 
middle tail-feathers elongated and spatulatc at the 
li|)S. [Manucode.] 

These birds are practically omnivorous, but fruit 
;jnd insects constitute their chief food. Of their 
t»abits in a state? of nature very little is known, 
tuyond the fact tliat they arc extremely active and 
o»ore or less gregarious. The males of the Great 
J]i rd of Paradise hold what the natives call 
“ diincing parties” in trees, and then display their 
channs to the female birds. While thc^y are so 
occupied the native.s shoot them with blunt arrows, 
so a.s not to injure the plumage. There is every 
probability that the other species show themselves 
off in a somewhat similar manner. The Texans give 
the name of Uird of Paradise to Milviilns forficatmt, 
the Swallow-tail Fly-catcher, or Scis.sortaiI (<i.v.). 

Birds o£Pr6y, the Aetomorplnc of nnxlej\ the 
Accipitres and llaptorcs of older systematisls. Tlie 
birds of this group have muscular bodies, short robust 
legs,g(?rierally with three toes in front and one behind, 
all armed with long curved claws ; the wings are 
of considerable .size, for the most part pointiMl, aiul 
the flight i.s generally swift and powerful. The bill 
is strong, and sharply booked ; the upper mandible 
i.s the longer, and is often armed witli a projection, 
ciilled by Owen a “ Lateral tooth.” The Birds of 
Prey are ntonogainous, and the male is smaller than 
the fen)ale. They generally nest in loft y and some- 
times in inaccessible places ; the eggs are rarely 
more than four, and the young, when hatehe«i, 
are covered with down and }K?lpless. The or<h;r 
contains the Eagles, Falcons, Hawks and Vultures, 
sometimes called the Diurnal, and the Owls or 
Nt»cturnal Birds of Prey. 

Biretta, an Italian name for the old English 
barret-cap, t he French harrcUeAh^* ancient academi- 
cal cap : a tall skull-cap of silk or velvet, the sides 
stilTened wit h pasteboard, and the upper jKirt pinched 
into three or four ridges by which it can i>e lield. 
Its present form, in wliich these ridges arc stiff and 
the top surmounted by a button, dates from the 
17th c(‘ntury. (In the Roman Catholic Church that 
of priests is black, that of bishops purj)le, and that 
of cardinals red.) Occasionally it is worn by the 
Anglican High Church clergy. 

BirkbecS George (177<)-1841), the founder 
of the Birkbeck Institute, devoted liim.self to the 
medical profession, and in 1799 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow. He took 
a keen interest in the formation of Institutes for 
Ivondon Mechanics. 

Birkenfeld, a principality of W. Germany, as- 
signed to Oldenburg by the treaty of Vienna, but 
actually enclosed in Rhenish Prussia. The area 
is 148 square miles, most of it being covered by 
hills and foresta The principal river is the Nahe. 
Cattle, hemp, flax, and oil seeds are the chief 
products, but coal and iron are worked to some 
extent. The chief town has the same name, and 
stands about 25 miles S.E. of Treves. It znanufac- 
twes linen, woollen, and leather goods. 


Birkenheady a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and market town of (lieslnre, on the left 
bank of the Mer.sey, opposite to Liverpool, with 
which it is connected by steam ferries and the Mer- 
sey tunnel niihvay. From a fishing village in 1821 
it has become a very large and thriving manufactur- 
ing town. The first dock was opened in 1H47, and 
now the area of the basins is 170 acres, and t he quay 
accommodation amounts to over 10 miles. Immense 
.slnp-buildingt?stablishments have been created hero 
— notably that of Messrs. Laird — some of the 
largest vessels afloat being turned out from these 
yards. Other castings and forgings an? executed 
on a large scale. A considerable general trade* is 
also carried on in coal, guano, grain, etc. The 
town possesses a fine park and handsome public 
buildings, among them being the industrial schools 
raised in memory of Prince Albert. The Great 
Western and London and North-Western Railways 
have stations Imre. St. Aidan’s theological college 
(Anglican) is in the suburbs. Pop, (1909), 120,000. 

Birlas, a Tatarised Mongolian tribe, settled in 
Transoxiana since the twelfth (a?ntury. Timur Beg 
('ranierl.'iru?) was son of the chit'f of tliis tribe, wdic 
reshled at Kesh, .80 miles S. of Samarkand, where 
Timur was born in 188(). 

Binniugliaill, a city and municipal and 
jmrliamentary borough in Warwickshire, 102 miles 
N.W. of London, with suburbs extending into 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire. It is in size and 
population the fifth town in th(4 United Kingdom, 
having risen into importance? since the great Civil 
wait, owing to its proximity to the great coal and 
iron fields of the Midlands. The population in 1 HOI 
was 73,300, and is now over half a million (558,357, 
estimated to the middle of 1908). It was not, 
however, represented in Parliament until 18.32, 
but .since 1885 has had seven members. In 1904 
it was created a bishopric. The prosperity of the 
place mainly rests upon metal manufactures. 
Gun -barrels and swords are made in great 
quantities, brass-wares, jewellery, electro- plate?, 
bicycles and motors, railway plant and stock tools 
of all kinds, screws, nails, pins, and IhjIIs are 
among the staple products. There arc? 
large glass and papier-machfi works, and factoritfs 
for dealing with wood and leather in connection with 
Che leading hardware trades. An interesting factor 
in the ilevelopment of these great industries has 
been the non-existence in the town of the guilds, 
companies, and other restrictive institutions that 
fettered freedom elsewhere. To this same cause 
must be attributed the independent and liberal 
spirit of the working classes, and their generally 
prosperous and contented state. Whilst colossal 
fortunes have been comparatively rare, probably in 
no town have men risen more frequently from the 
humblest to the highest positions by thrift and 
industry. Among the names most intimately con- 
nected with the advancement of various branches 
of trade are Watt, Boulton, Wedgwood, Murdoch 
(the inventor of gas), Gillott (the pen-maker), El- 
kington. Mason, Chance, and Chamberlain. But it is 
the pride of Birmingliam that science and art have 
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alwayd found a borne there, and that litemturc ha» 
never been neglect^Kl in the ssealoue pursuit of busi- 
ness Priestley, Erasmus Darwin, Herscbel, Banks, 
Gallon, Solander, and Fother^U are representatives 
in the scientido sphere. Dr. Johnson was a frequent 
visitor to the place, and with the cultured social 
circle that existed, especially at Edgbaston, early 
in the 19th centurv, are associated the Edgworths, 
Dr. Parr, W. Haxlltt, Hutton, and many rmvanced 
minds of the 18th century. David Cox, the iminter, 
Wilmore and Pye, the engravers, Rickman, the 



architect, and Rnskcrville, the printer, wore Rir- 
mingham men. Music has long been enthusiasti- 
cally loved tljero, and the grwitcst modern comfxwru's 
have jmxluced their works for the first time at the 
annual festivals. Political feeling for a century 
has run high in the midland capital. It i.H one 
of the few towns in which the locjil aristocracy 
of birth and wealth hjis been on the side of 
advanced Liberalism, though since the death of 
John Bright there has been a reaction. The love 
of religious lilwrty has here also been conspicuous, 
ajirl L'liitfirians, s<!onled throughout England, have 
met with r<\sp<mt and encouragement. Birraingham 
early mlopted such organisations for self-help and 
self-instruction as mechanics’ institutes, building 
and friendly societies, and savings-banks. Standing 
on high ground, it is a healthy city, and of late 
years much hius been done to beautify its streets 
an<l make its sjinitation pttrfect. The town hall 
is a handsome building in Greek style, and cost 
£52,0(X>. King Edwaixi’s schesd, a valuable founda^ 
tion, wan rebuilt by Barry on Tudor lines. The 
University of Birmitigluuu had its charter granted 
in 1901 ; the building and equipments of Mason's 
College are transferntd to the I’niversity. Mason's 
College, Qneen’s College, and the Exchange are 
ffood specimens of modem Gothic. The Midland 
Institute, the corporation builditigs, the assize 
courts, the free libraries, the market hall, and the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Artists exemplify 
various forms of classical or Italian schools. 
Btatues of Queen Victoria (erected 1901), Prince 
Albert, Nelson, Peel, Watt, Priestley, j^vvlnnd 
Hil. and other notabilities adorn the public 
places, while St. Martin’s Church, the Catholic 
oathednd of St. Chad, and St. Philip's church, are 


worthy of mention. There are seven parks, the 
largest being Cannon Hill, and a handsome picture 
gallery has been erected. Birmingham is the 
centre of a vast railway system communicating 
with every' part of the kingdom. Most of these 
lines, bcirig part of the North-Western or Midland 
Itailways, unite under the broad roof of the 
Central station, but the Great Western has a 
separate tlep6t in Snow' Hill. The canals, which 
served for traffic before steam locomotion was in- 
troduced, still serve for the conveyance of enormous 
quantities of goods, and it has even been coniem- 
plated to put Birmingham in direct connection by 
water with the sea. Some of the principal streets 
are New Street, Corporation Street, High Street, 
Colmore Row, Paradise Street, and Edmund Street. 

Biraam, a village Iwtweon Perth and Dunkeld 
in E. I'erthshiro, Scotland. Duncan*s Camp is 
shown on a neighbouring hill, and it was hence, 
according to the legend adopted by Shakespeare, 
that his soldiers marched against Macbeth with 
boughs in tluur hands, and .so fulfilletl the projdiecy — 
“ Macbeth shall never vamiuished be until Great 
Birnam Wood to high Dunsinane Hill .shall come 
against him.” 

Bimee, Old and Nkw, tw'o towns in Central 
Africa. The former, once the capital of Bornu, is 
on the river Yeou, 70 miles from Lake Tchad, and 
covers an area of several square miles, having a 
large trfule. 'J'he latter is 20 miles S. of Kuka. 

Biron, Aumand de Gontault, Bakon db, 
was born in P^rigord in 1524, and di.stinguished 
hiiiKself on the Catholic .side in several battles and 
sieges during the Civil war, but was one of the 
first to acknowledge Henry IV., fought for him, 
and wa.s killed at Epernay in 1692. 

Biron, Charles de Gontault, Duo db, son 
of the above, was born in 1562. He served under 
his father, and was loaded with honours by Henry 
IV.; but having entered into a conspiracy with 
Spain and Savoy to depose his master, was executed 
for treason in 1602. Several other members of the 
family were distinguished as soldiers or politicians 
in the two following centuries. [Lauzun.] 

Birr^t Right Hon. Augustine (b. 1850), 
was educated at Amersham Hall School ; graduated 
at Cambridge in 1872, and became a b^rister in 
1875. In 1906 he was returned to Parliament for 
North Bristol ; became President of the Board of 
Educ^ition, and had charge of the Education Bill 
in the House of Commons in 1906. The following 
year he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
carried the Irish Uni verities Act in 1908. He has 
written a life of Cha^rloiU BnnUi, OhUer Dicta^ 
and other works. 

Birs> or Birse, a river which rises in the N. 
slope of the Jura about 5 miles from Bienne, flows 
through the Valley de Montier, and, after a course of 
60 miles, joins the Rhine close to Basle. On its banks 
the Swiss suffered a severe defeat from the French 
in 1444, and in J499 gained the crushing victory 
of Dortuich over the Austrians. In Jane, 1891| the 
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collapse of a bridge over this river caused one of 
the most disastrous railway accidents that lifts ever 
occurred in Switzerland. 

Birs Himmd. [Babel, Babylon.] 

BisagliSy or Bisaglie, a port in the Terra di 
BarrlTlSlji 21 miles N.W. of the capital of the 
province. The harbour is shallow and does but 
.1 coasting trade. There arc several churches, a 
('athodral, the ruins of a pilgrims’ hospice used by 
the Crusaders, and fine reservoirs to store rain-water. 
Wine and currants are the chief products. 

a town in the dominions of the 
Gackwar ofBaroda, Western India, Jibout 220 miles 
N.W. of the British cantonments at Mhow. A large 
through trade is carried on, and cotton goods are 
manufactured. 

Bisayas (Visayas), one of the great nations of 
the Philippine ArchijKilago, ranking in importance 
next to the Tagals, and occupying nearly all the 
central islands between Luzon and Mindanao 
(Samar, Ticao, Masbate, Leyte, Cebu, Bojol, Paiiay, 
Negros) and a large part of Mindanao itself. Total 
j>opulation nearly 3,(XX),(X)0. The Bisayas, ix. 
“Tattooed” (bence by the Spaniards called Pinta- 
tios, or “ Painted ”), are an indolent people, mostly 
figricultural, but cultivating little morn than in 
required for their own wants, 'fhe great majority 
arc nominal Boraan Catholics, who since their con- 
Yijrsion have discontinued the practice of tattooing. 
Amongst them dwell numerous wild tribes collec- 
tively called Cimarrones^ from the Spanish cifna^ 
hi 11* top, whence the English word Maroon. The 
BihJiyas give their name to the pnnnnce of Bisaya, 
one of the main admini.strative tlivisions of the 
Philippines. Their language, a member of the 
Miilayo-Polynetsian family, is cultivatt?d, and was 
formerly written in a peculiar character of Indian 
origin now sut>erseded by the Homan system. 

Biscacha. [Viscacha.] 

Biscay, or Vizcaya, the most northerly of the 
old Basque Provinces (q.v.), Spain. It occupies a 
e^onsiderablc coast-line between Guipuzcoa and Old 
Castile, and has an area of 833 square miles. The 
surface is very mountainous, but the valleys, watered 
by numerous swift streams, produce maize, vegc- 
table.s, chest nuts, and excellent fruits, whilst sheep 
and cattle are pastured on the slopes. The coast 
abounds with fish, which provide a hardy race of 
seafarers with a good livelilnwd. Iron, lead, sul- 
phur, alum, and marble are among the valuable 
ipineral products, the chief raining centres being 
Somorostro and Mandragon. Bilbao is the capital. 
I*orttigalete, Durango, and Orduna come next in 
importance, but are small places. 

Biscay, Bay of (anc. Sin7ts Aqintaniciis'), the 
name by which English geographers know the in- 
dentiition on the W. coast of Europe that extends 
from Finisterre in France to Cape Ortegal in Spain, 
•■'nd is called by the French (rof/e de Gaicoqne. It 
has a breadth and length of about 400 miles, and its 
depth varies from 20 fathoms near U.shant to 2(H) 
fathoms off the rock-bound coast of Spain. The 


chief ports are Nantes, La Rochelle, Rochefort, Bor- 
deaux, Bayonne, St. Se^stian, Bilbao and under, 
and the rivers Loire, Charente, Gironde, and Adour 
drain into it. As a vasl mass of water is forced 
in this funnel-shaped reetjss by prevailing westerly 
winds aided by Renners current, the waves occa- 
sionally run high, and ships are swamped or driven 
on to a lee shore, 

Bisohof, KAKii Gustav, was l)orn at Nuvom* 
berg in 1792, and after studying under Mildebrandt 
at Erlangen, became profes.sor of technology and 
chemistry at Bonn. Ih* wrote a Ti'eatise on the 
Internal Heat of the (Uohc.nw excellent Texihooh of 
Chemical and Physical O'coloyy, and various other 
works. His investigations into the explosive gases 
of mines were very highly appreciated. Ho died ia 
1870. 

Biscuit (/.<?. twice cooled), a small thin form of 
bread baked so as to render it hard (fit least ex- 
ternally’), dry, and durable. For the last 30 or 40 
years luscuits have ordinarily been made in large* 
factories, the dough being mixed, kneadcul, rolled, 
and cut by machinery, and then passed through a 
** tnivelling oven,” during their j>assage through 
which thf?y are baked. This trade is peculiarly 
Engli.sh and Scottish, and the export of “biscuit 
and bread ” from the United Kingdom is consider- 
able, amounting in value to several hundred thou- 
Siind pounds per annum, tlu)ugh Germany and the 
United States also manufacture large quantities. 
The varieties have greatly increased of late years, 
and upwards of 300 kinds are commonly sold. Meat 
bistmiis contain either extract of meat or dry and 
pounded meat, or both, mixed with liour and other 
ingredients ; a coarse kind (which also sometimes 
contains beetroot) is used to feed tiogs : J)i(jcsth'e 
biscuits are so preiwred as to contain diastaso 
(q.v.), a nitrogenous sulxstanco which assists diges- 
tion l»y transforming starch into soluble sugar; 
Charcoal hiscjiits contain wood charcoal, which 
is allegtid to absorb gjises present in the stomach 
(but its moistened condition there probably pre- 
vents this result) ; while Diabetic biscuits contain 
bran and gluten, but- not starchy or saccharine 
matter. iShij/s bread or biscuit, a mixture of simple 
flour and watcT, cut or stanqxjd into regular flat 
cakes, and so thoroughly dried by baking as to be 
capable of remaining good for many montlis or oven 
yfears. Bread for tlie Royal Navy was formerly made 
by hand, and was often very defective. It is now 
made entirely by machinery ; and at the Royal 
Clarence Victualling Yard, Gosport, facilities exist 
for turning the unground wheat into biscuit by 
a continuous process which requires no human in- 
tervention. Fine flour and middlings, deprived of 
bran and pollard, are used. Each sheet of dough 
of a yard square is stamped hexagon-wise in such 
manner that it will break up into about fiO biscuits, 
and each biscuit prepared for the navy bears th» 
King’s mark and the number of the oven to which 
it is to be consigned. The baking process occupies 
ten minutes. Upon being withdrawn, the shessts 
are broken up, and the biscuits are packed inn 
sacks. The regular service allowance, when freslv 
bread is not obtainable, is 1 lb. per man per day. 
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Bishajri. [Iskja.] 

Bishop, a tloalers’ name for some spcicies of 
Weaver*bir(lH. Tiie Napoleon Bishop is JEiiplectes 
ufer^ tlu*. Oranj^e Bisfmp E, francUcanm^ the 
Oryx or Grenadier Bishop E, oryact the Red 
Orange Bishop E. flammiceps. [W^AVKU-biiid.] 

Bishop (Greek cpUcopus, <.>vcr8eer, whence 
Anglo-Saxon hUvop), a. term originally applied to 
all who hiwl the oversight of souls, ns to a|K>sti<?s 
(Acts ii, 20), elders, and presbyters (Acts xx. 17; 
1 Peter v. 2), and even (Jhrist himself ** the She|>- 
herd and Bishop of your souls” (1 Peter ii. 25). 
In the apostolic age thcri? is no very definite trace 
of any clear distinction between bishop and pres- 
byter : th(5 jHjrsons who approximately correspond 
to bishops are called evangelists (A<ds xxi. 8) fper- 
haps] angels (Rev, x. 20 ; 1 Cor. xi. 10), rulers (Heb. 
xiii. 7), and by otlier »Seeiningly, however, 

after the aixwtnlic age a sort of deputy apostolate 
was formed with general fKjwers to preacli and 
visit the churches. By the side of these were 
uuymrintendents of all tlie churches settled in a 
certain district, ]»ossibly ident leal with t he “angels ” 
of the Apocalypse (though this i.s much contested) 
and similar to the “Metropolilans ” of later date. 
Bishops wen; sucli superint(;nderits specialised to 
one chundi or group of churches, afterwanls called 
a dioces(;. But tlu; subject lias been involved 
in endless controversy. While the Roman and 
Eastern Churches and Plnglish High Churchmen 
regjird bishoyis as the successors of the apo-stles, 
and invested with the powers conferred on the 
iipostles, tin; Presbyterian (Miurch and alriUKst all 
Protestant and non-Episcopil Churches, with many 
Anglicans, regard the episcopate as a purely human 
institution, likely to claim sacerdotal and e.x- 
aggcraft;d powers, and tlierefore full of danger to 
the spiritual lib; of the (dmreh. (The Methodist 
Kpisooiad Church [of the Unite<l States] has indeed 
itinerant bishops, but avowiully as a human institu- 
tion for convenience of su|x;rintendence.) The 
late Dr. Hatch in Ids Bnmpton Lectures prcxluced 
evidence indicating that the title and .some of the 
original functions are derived from the organisation 
of certain Greek friendly societies, which are known 
from inscriptions. Apirt from inedijeval opinion 
and tradition there is no evidence in the earlie.st 
ages of t he Church of a <list inct “ thret;fold ministry ” 
of bishops, j »riest s, a nd deacons. The epist les of t he 
Now Tusstainent, the Shepherd of Hennas, and 
the Teaching of the Apoittlcs, discoveretl in 1877 
—the two latter prolmbly the carlie.st known docu- 
ments of the post-a[X)stolio age—give no indication 
of it, and represent a much less definitely organised 
church and hierarchy than the high Catholic tra- 
dition seems to indicate. There is, however, a 
distinct reference to the episcopate in a form 
analogous to its present one in the Ignatian epistles 
of the 2nd century, and it is found established by 
the time of St. Irenanis (tK) a.d.), who, however, 
calls Polycarp indilBterently “ bishop ” and presbyter. 
St. Jerome, too, seems to recognise that bishops 
were not originally distinct from presbytei-s, and 
the Council of Ancyra (814 A. D.) allowed presbyters 
to ordain other presbyters with the bishop's sanction. 


Originally bishops were chosen by popular election ; 
but the right was gradually engrossed, first by 
the y)rovincial bishops, then by the cathedral 
chapter, and eventually by the Pope. Usually on 
the Continent the Crown now appoints Bishops. 
In England the Poi)e appoints Roman Catholic 
Bishops subject to a recommendation of the Chap- 
ter. In Russia the Czar nominates, usually from a 
list submitted by the Synod. In the Turkish Em- 
pire the Sultan confirms the election. 

In the Eastern and Roman Catholic Churches 
the jKJVver of the bishop is much as it was in the 
3rd century, subject to the rise of iiatriarchs and 
metropolitans, and, since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, to the various concordats that have 
limited the jxjwor of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Western Euro|x;. The bishop alone has the power 
of consecration and ordination. He must visit 
every part: of his d ioce.se once every two years. He 
has the general suj:x;rintendence of divine worship, 
and makes regulation.s for his diocese subject to 
the common law of the Church. He can dispen.se 
from these, and in some slight degree from the 
laws of the Church. He decides, in the first in- 
stance, all ecclesiastical causes. He consecrates 
(diurches, ami instruments of worship {e.y. chalices). 
He can sus|x;nd the clergy and excommunicate 
the laity of his <iiocese, and (except of course 
where the Church receives a subvention from 
the State in lieu of endowments, as in France 
ami Italy) he administers the diocesiin property 
subject to the Councils of the Church and the 
Metrofxditan, and in the Roman Catholic Church 
to the Pope. His title is “ Most illustrious and 
reverend lord.” His insignia are pjistoral staff, 
mitre (probably alluded to by Eusebius), ring, pec- 
toral cross, episcopal throne, pontifical vestments, 
gloves, and sandals. 

At the Reformation the Anglican and Scandinavian 
(’hurdles retained some bishops when they broke 
with Roint\ and the title has therefore been con- 
tinued in them. The Lutheran Church retained it 
for a time, and the modern “ superintendent ” 
exercises a kind of episcopal function. The “Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the Ignited State.s 
of America” (tlie American branch of the Anglican 
Church) had its first bishop, Seabury, consecrated 
in Scotland in 1784, and its next two, White and 
Provost (after some little difficulty owing to the 
rupture with England), at Lambeth Palace. The 
Scottish Episcopal Church has been a voluntary 
body since 1688, when all the Scottish bishops joined 
the Nonjuroi-s (q.v.) ; the Irish Episcopal Church 
was disestablished by Mr. Gladstone’s Act in 1868. 

Recent years liave seen an immense development 
of the Anglican Episcopate. There are now 2 arch- 
bishops [Archbishop] and 35 bishops of English 
sees, besides 33 colonial, Indian, etc., and 10 mission- 
ary bishops. The “ Church of England in Ireland ” 
has 2 archbishops and 11 bishops ; the Scottish 
Episcopal Church 7 bishops ; the “ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church ” of the United States 91 bishops alto- 
gether, including coadjutor and missionary bishops. 

In England the Act 26 Henry VIII. c. 14 pro- 
vides for the consecration of suffragan or a.%8istant 
bishops to relieve those bishops of dioceses who aro 
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overworked or infirm. This Act was revived in 
Queen Victoria's reign ; the number of suffragan 
bishops in addition to the above is now 30. In the 
American Church it is also the custom to consecrate 
suffragan or coadjutor bishops* with the prospect, 
however* of succession to the see. Suffragan 
bishops in England have no seat in the House of 
Lords, and are not usually termed lord bishops.*' 

Of the English sees, Gloucester, Chester, Peter- 
borough, and Oxford were created in 1541 ; Bristol 
in 1542 ; a see of Westminster was created in 1540 
but dissolved in 1550; Ripon was created in 1835. 
New sees have been recently created by voluntary 
effort : Truro and St. Albans in 1877, Liverpool in 
1880, Newcastle in 1882, Southwell in 1883, Wake- 
field in 1888, Southwark in 1904, Birmingham in 
1904. Such creation (by an Act of 1847) is not 
allowed to increase the number of lords spiritual. 
The two Archbishops and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester always sit in the House of 
Ix>rd8, and 21 of the remainder are summoned in 
order of seniority. For the mode of election see 
Conge d'kure. The dreas of an English , bishop 
consists ot a rochet, which is practically a surplice 
without sleeves, over which is worn the chimere of 
black satin, with the well-known lawn sleeves. 

In 1850 a jiapal bull was issued appointing Roman 
('utholic archbishops and bishops witli territorial 
titles in England. This caused great alarm, and an 
E<*(;lesiastical Titles Act wa.s passed in 1851 by 
Jiord John Russell imposing penalties for the 
a-sumption of such titles. But the Act proved a 
dead letter and was repealed in 1871. Previously 
the English Roman Catholic bishops had been, ac- 
cording to a usual custom, bishops ifi partibus in^ 
fuleliuM, with sees that were purely titular, e.y. 

< halcedon, Gazji, etc. Thus episcopal functions 
are exercised in London by a prelate with the title 
of Bishop of Kmmaiis. 

Bishop, Sir Henry Rowley, born in 1786, 
wa.s a composer of great merit and reputation. 
He bc'came “composer in ordinary” to Covent 
Garden theatre, where be brought out The Virgin 
of the Sun, The Miller and his Men, Guy Manner- 
iny, The Slave, Maid Marian^ and Clari, intro- 
ducing the well-known song Home, Siveet Home. 
He also undertook to improve Mozart and Rossini 
tor the English stage. In 1824 he went to 
Drury Lane. His Aladdin, intended to eclipse 
Webers Oberon, proved a dismal failure, and with 
The Fortunate Isles given at Covent Garden in 
honour of tlm Queen’s wedding in 1840 his operatic 
efforts came to an end. He was a director of the 
Philharmonic concerts, received knighthood in 
1842, and in 1848 succeeded Crotch in the chair of 
.nusic at Oxford. He died a poor man in 1855. 
Bishop takes high rank along with Purcell, Ame, 
and other representatives of the English school as 
a tuneful writer of songs and glees, among which it 
suffices to mention Bid me discourse, Should he 
upbraid. My pretty Jane, Mynheer Van Bunch, The 
nhid whistles cold. The Chough and the Crow. 

Bishop-AucUaiidv a market-town in the 
county of Durham, situated at the confluence of 
the Wear and the Gannlees, 1 1 miles S.W. of t he city 
30 


of Durham, with a station on the North-Eastern 
Railway. It derives its name from tht^ pilatinl 
residence of the bishops of Durham, establi.shed 
here in Edward I.’s reign. The racKlern town hall 
has a tower 100 feet in height, the streets are well- 
built and clean, and there are churtdie.s chaixjls, 
and the usual public buildings. The manufacture 
of cotton goods and machinery employs most of the 
population, but there are large coal-inincs in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1901), 11,966. 

Biskra, or Biskara, a town and military p<\st 
in the province of Constantine, Algeria, standing on 
the S. slope of the Aures Mountains, in a fertile 
valley watered by the Wady Biskra. It is an impor- 
tant depot for the caravali tnule with the interior, 
has mines of iron and quarries of limestone and 
saltpetre, and is famous for its datc.s aiul carjxjts. 

Bisley, a village in Surrey, the site of the 
annual meeting of tlie National Rifle Assooiation 
after its removal from Wimbledon, where the 
competitions formerly took place. 

Bismarck, Otto Edwaro Leopold, Prince 
VON, belonged to an old and distinguished Prussian 
family settled in Pomerania and Brandenburg, and 
was born at S(fh(mhausen in 1815. From J835 to 
1839 he held subordinate positions in the Civil 
♦Service. In 1847 he married Julia von Pnttkamer, 
and entered the Prussian Landtag. He iidoi)tiMi 
Conservative views, which w(*re strengthened by 
the events of 1848, and in 1849, as a member of the 
new Parliament, he stood forward as one of the 
most powerful opponents of revolutionary ideas, and 
in 1851 he became the recognised leader of his 
larty. Bismanik’s programme, framed at this period, 
las been carried out with but little variation in 
detail until the present day. His aim was to sever 
the north German States from any dependence on 
Austria or any interference from foreign ptiwers, 
and to weld them into a free, united nation with 
Prussia at its head. Thinking lightly of constitu- 
tions, parliaments, and other contrivances for st ifling 
action in talk, he wished the central power to be 
in the hands of a monarch, wise, vigorous, patriotic, 
such as the house of the Hohenzollern could supply. 
His policy must bo supported both at home and 
abroad by sufficient military strengtli ; must aim 
at perfect justice and complete administrative effi- 
ciency ; and must create and appeal to a popular 
sense of religion, loyalty, and military discipline. 
From 1851 to 1862 Bismarck was employed as envoy 
or ambassador at the Frankfort Diet, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Paris, acquiring valuable experience. 
At last William I. summoned him home to as 
minister, prc.sident, and chief adviser of the Crown 
at a moment when a Li beral majority in the Landtag 
and the schemes of France and Austria threatened 
to postpone indefinitely the realisation of bis hc^s. 
His arbitrary methods made him unpopular at first, 
but his successful conduct of the Danish war and 
the consequent annexation of Schleswig-Holstein 
soon restored public confidence. A struggle with 
Austria then became imminent, and all Bismarck's 
skill was exerted to prevent Napoleon III. from 
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t'lki nj? part in the fniy. At this moment (May, 1 866) 
he narrowJy CK(;afK*cl death at the iiands of a fanatical 
fiRHas-sin, Lionel Cohen. Then followed the Seven 
Weeks* war, which saw Austria so speedily humbled 
at Konig^^riitz. The staK'.sriian rrxle by the king’s 
hide over the field of battle, and completed the work 
of th(; needle-gun by skil full}’ negotiating tlie treaty 
of fVague. The Lund was broken up, and in its place 
htno<l liie North German (kuifederation with Prussia 
fit its lietul, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Hesse, and 
part of Saxony ixdng added to the Prussian kingdom. 
In 1867 Bisrnar<!k, now the idol of his nation, be*came 
chancellor <*f the Confederation. Napoleon 111., 
bitterly disappointed jd, the issue of thew’arof 1866, 
sought various opj>ortiinities for beginning the strife 
on Hueh t(*rins aw woidd secure the alliance of Austria 
and theJSouth G<‘? rttan Stales, if not of otlicr powers. 
Bismarck juiroilly contrived to make a. deliberate 
insult to his sovereign th(^ emm //c/// rather than 
the allirged can<lidature of IVince Ijcopohl of 
Hohenzollern for the S|)anish thnuie, and at the 
Kiime time h<! pulilislusl a profxisal from France by 
whi('h Belgium was to bec’-ome French territory. 
War was decdanxl on ,Tuly Ifith, 1870, and Hisiimrck 
with the king was prcsiuit at nuiny of the battles, 
and on Sf'pleinber 2 received in person the surrender 
!if Nap<»leon, wdth whom Ik? jirrangerl for the capitu- 
Isition of Sed.'in, In October he (<H>k up his quarters 
at Versfdlh's, and it was there on January 18, 1871, 
that he saw t Ik? dr<?firn of his life fidtllled, when 
William 1. was pnM?laimcd Emperor of Germany by 
t lu? aNS<‘tnhIe<l j»i*inc<*s of the (kmfedcrated States, 
tb? hinisfdf rc'ceived the appointment ftf (’hnncellor 
of the Empire, jiml in ll>at capaeity a few days lattT 
Hrraiig(*(l the terms of pcfice with France. For 
twenty years tie? “ honest broker” wjis now supreme 
fit Berlin, and it might almost be said throughout 
E?irope, At lioim* lie skilfully took advantage of the 
divisions of ]iarties in the Heichstag to free himself 
pracli<*ally rnun parliamentary cMuitrol. Abroa*! he 
strovf* e.’irnestly for peace, jind att:dned hi.s emls 
hy playing olV om? pow<‘r against another with 
cynical dexterity. He inu>t hecrc«liled with having 
circumscribed tin* Uiisso-Turkish quarrel of 1877, 
and w’ith having patched uj> the peace of Berlin. 
Ht? drew himself closer to Austria in 1879 as a hint 
to Uussia, and presently showed signs of cordiality 
to tlu? Czar. He sided avqxirontly with France in 
deprecating the* British occu|wition of Egypt, and 
in various ways tried to lull into cpiiescence tlio 
keem sfjfrit of revenge. In 1884 he hcgtin to take 
great interest in G<?rman colonisathm, and this new 
tieparture brought him into collision w’ith England 
as rcgarils Africa and with Spain in the matter of 
tlie Caroline IsU?s. Tlio dangers arising from this 
source were happily smoothed down, for a time at 
least, hy diplomacy. In 1885 his seventieth birth- 
day was kept witli univcrstvl rejoicing, and in 1887 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to 
power w*v8 celebrated wdth equal fervour. In this 
latter year tlie unsettlerl state of Fmnce during the 
Boulanger episode and the optm sympathy shown by 
Uussi; >to French Oiaurinistes led Bismarck to seek 
ultiance with Italy, and negotiations with Sig. Crispi 
resulted in an understanding which has never been 
fully disclosed, but it was followed by a large increase 


in the German army. The death in 1888 of hi? old 
master, William I., led to no immediate diminution 
of the chancellor’s influence, though it was expected 
that the well-known Liberal symtiathies of the 
new kaiser’s wife would ruffle the relations between 
tile court and the minister. These anticipations 
were multiplied by the hopeless illness and sjieedy 
decea.se of Frederick; but in the person of his 
son and successor rose up a fresh source of danger. 
William II., a young an<l vigorous man, had learned 
only too well Bismarck’s own doctrine of abso- 
luti.sm, and he resolved from the first to be the real 
head of the state. In March, 1890, an open rupture 
occurred on the question as to whether the sove- 
reign should communicate with his ministers di- 
rectly or tl)n)ijgh the intermediary of the chancellor. 
Bismarck resigned, and hi.s resignation was accepted 
in a way that w.-us humiliating to himself, whilst his 
own conduct was not wholly free from insolence 
and want of jiatriotism. His fall provoked no storm 
in the empire, anrl for some months ho retired into 
private life. His discxintent with the new order of 
things was chiefly expressed, for some time after 
his fall, in unsignc»d articles in a Hamburg and 
Munich paper. In 1894 a reconciliation was effected 
between Bismarck and the Kaiser. OnJulySOth, 
18R8, he died ; his MevKyirs were issued almost 
immediately after his death. 

Bifiinuth, a grey rnetal found native in Saxony, 
and as oxi<le (liisrmith ochre) and sulphide 
(Bisimith glance). It occurs in Cornwall as sulphide, 
a.ssociated with sulphides of lead and copper. The 
metal is obtained from its ores l)y roasting, and 
aft(*rwards melting with elmreoal and a little iron, 
under a layer of slag. The metal so obtained is 
slowly melted, and the bismuth, which fusf?s easily, 
is run off, and finally purified by melting with a little 
nitre. It is a very l)rittlo and crystalline metal, 
fuses at 2t)4”. It has at. wt. 2 It) : .sp. gr. 9*9I<. 
Its symbol is Bi. It is used as a constitiK?nt of many 
alloys. Fusible metal is ('omposcMl of two parts 
bismuth, one part lead, and one part tin. This 
alloy melt.s at 96'', and has the })roperty, like bis- 
muth itself, of expanding on solidifying. It form.®, 
two oxides, BiG:j and BiO^, and forms salts with 
different mineral aeids. It shows close relationship 
to antimony (q.v.) in most of its proy>erties. The 
subnitrate and carbonate of bismuth are both 
used in medicine ; being heavy in.soluble powders 
tijey are usually “ suspended ” in mucilage when 
given in mixture? form. There is also a soluble 
prejwration, the Liquor Bisrnuthi et Ammonias 
Citratis; and the subnitrate may be admini.stered 
in the dry state in the form of lozenges, Trochisci 
Bisrnuthi. The subnitrate is one of the most valu- 
able drugs in tlie pharmacopoeia ; in certain cases 
of vomiting and of diarrhoea the greatest benefit 
results from its use. The bismuth salts are also 
sometimes applied externally to sores and leigema* 
tons patches, and as a snuff in nasal catarrh. 

Bison, the {X)pular name for two specie.sof wild 
catt le (/ffw eurojffim* and amerieanv9\ sometimes 
marie a distinct genus (Bison) of Bovidie (q.v.). 
These animals differ chiefly from the common ox 
I and other members of the genus Bos in the greater 
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hreatlth and convexity of the frontal Ix^nos, in their 
longer limbs, in the presence of an additional pfiir of 
ribs (there being fourteen pairs in the bison ami 
only thirteen in the ox), and in the much greater 
development of the spinal processes of the dorsal 
vertebite, which serve as points of attachment for the 
muscles that support the head, and with them form 
the hump so characteristic of these aniiimls. The 
orbits are tubular, and the curved round horn-cores 
are placed considerably below the level of the 
occiput. The European Bison (if. eurojtfmH) has 
been known from classic times. Tliere is very 
little doubt that it is the bonasws of Aristotle, ami 
tlie of Oppian ; it is mentioned by Pliny (lib. 
viii. c. 15), and contrasted with the nrus (if. 
f/eniifs), with which it is often confounded, and the 
s;iine contrast i.s made by Martial {Lih. Spec. 23) in 
h\< epigram oti the hunter Carpophorus, who was also 
a professional fighter with wild beasts in the arena. 
Ac<!ording to this author (i. 105) the European 
Bison was trained to draw chariots in the Koman 
Ht^ectacles. 'I'his species was formerly abundant 
over the central and eastern parts of Europe, but is 
now restricted tt» the Caucasus, and to the forest of 
Bialowicza in Lithuania, where it is protected by 
the Emperor of Russia. It is the larger of the two 
species, and the largest living European quadruped, 
standing about six feet at the shoulders ami 
measuring some ten feet from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail, which i.s nearly thre*o feet in length ; 
and the strength of the huge beast is proportional 
to its size. The general colour is dusky brown ; the 
liair on the forehead is long and wavy, and there is 
a kind of beard on the chin and breast. In winter 
the neck, hump, and withers are clothed with dark 
brown hair, wit li an undergrowth of soft fur ; the? 
former is slunl in tlie summer, ami renewed in the 
following winter The cows are sinalhir than tlu^ 
bulls, and their manes an<l beards are not so thick 
and long; they carry their young (which do not 
attain maturity till t heir si.’Ct b year) for nine months, 
the same period as the domestic; cow, and the 
duration of life has been put at from tliirly to forty 
years. Like the ox the bison grazes, Init feeds also 
on brushwood, and the bark and shoots of young 
t rees, especially of the ash, birch, poplar, and willow. 
It is e.vtremely shy, and as its sense of smell is very 
arutt*, the liunier can only approach it from the lei* 
'ido; and when provoked it is very fornndable. It 
iims with great .speed, but has little staying power, 
and holds its head very low so that the hoofs are 
raised above it in galloping. This form is rcj>re- 
sented by a variety (v. j^riscus) in the Pleistocene of 
Europe and Arctic America. 

The American Bison (/?. americayins) i.s some- 
what smaller tlian IJ. europaus, but with a much 
larger chest, a smaller and weaker pelvis, a shorter 
and smaller tail, shorter horns, more shaggy head, 
and heavier beard. It formerly ranged in vast 
herds over North America, between the Great 
Slave Lake and the Mexican frontier, “form- 
ing the chief means of subsistence to tribes of 
Indians equally doomed to speedy extinction ; ” 
now as a wild animal it has practically vanished, 
i*nd only a few herds remain, in a more or less pro- 
tected condition. In 1886, when the authorities at 


the Smithsonian Institute wished to procurespeoi- 
inens for stuffing and mounting, their agents, after 
diligent search, ivere only able to bring back twenty* 
five. The flesh of old bulls was tough and hard, but 
that of young fat t'ows made excellent beef, and wtus 
dried or niaile into {Munniican for future use, while 
the tongue and hump were reckoned special delica- 
cies, aiul the fat was rendered intt) tallow. The .skins 
were dressed for robes or tanned for butt leatbe.r, 
the coarse w'ool was made into cloth, and the drop- 
pings — known as “ buffalo-chips’* or hoh-dc-rache — 
Were utilised as fuel. No serious attempt has ever 
been nuule to domesticate this species, but Mr. 
Allen (to whose monograph all recent writers are 
indebted) thinks that the exiHM'iment “would 
eventually yield a satisfactory and probably a profit- 
able result, wit li the possibility of adding another 
-valuable domestic animal to tlu)se we alreatly 
}H)s.sess. It is probable that a mixed race might 
be reared with advantage.” Ji. latifnyiis,U\m\ tl»e 
Pleistocene of Texas, is generally considere<l to have 
been the ancestor of this form. As the Euroj:>ean 
spocie.s is misnamed the Aurochs, this animal is often 
wrongly calle<l a “buffalo”- the jiarticular bovine 
to which it is least related, and which it least r€^- 
seinble.s. In India the name “bison” is commonly 
applied by the English to the Gain* (q.v.). 

Bissagos, er Br JUd A Islanoh, a volcanic group 
off the W. coast of Africa, belwe(?n the (janibianna 
Sierra Lcom;. 'I'lie larger islets are alvout twenty in 
number, but there* are many smaller ones. The 
French and British formerly had stations there, but 
they are now in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
still .serve as a depot for slaves. Blssao is the seat 
of the Jk)rtnguese scttlenierd. 'J’luue is a large negro 
])opuIation, and the products are maize, rice, wax, 
palm-oil, and l)ides. 

Bissen, Wilhem, born near 8losvig in 1798, 
studied seulf)ture in Rome under Thor\valds(m, and 
refurned to Denmark, where he pHshiced some line 
works. In 1841 lus was again in Rome, having 
r<’ceivod a, commission from the Danish Government. 
A few years later he (*arved the Greek frieze that 
atlorns tlie great hall of the palace at C'oiienhugcn, 
wherein 1850 he became director of t he Academy of 
Arts. Tborwaldsen left to him at his decease the 
completion of his unfinished statue. His host-known 
works are Cvpid Hharpeniruj hhArrov’, and Atahinta 
hnntinff. He <lied in 1868. 

Bistort {Pohfffonnm liintorta), a pnitty British 
plant often gnnvn in gardens, nain(;(.l snake-w'eed, 
snake-root, or bistort (twice twist<sl), from its 
twisted root-.stock. It has stems 12 to 18 inches high, 
each Iicaring a spike about two inches long of 
small flesh-pink flowers. Its starchy astringent 
roots have been used both a.s food and as medicine. 

Bit, the part of a bridle (q.v.) which is inserted 
in the horse's mouth, together with the rings to 
which are fastened the reins and check-straps. It 
is made of metal. There are very many varieties 
of bits. [Bkidle.] 

Bitehe, or Bitzche (anc. liidiac^im or Pteina), 
a fortified town in German Lorraine, formerly in the 
department of Moselle, France, and to the N. of 
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the Vosges MotmtaJns. It was formerly named 
Kattenhausom and was taken by France as part of 
the Duchy of Lorraine in 1738, and restored to 
(iermany in 1871. The position is a strong one, and 
resisted iiie attack of Austria in 1703 and Russia in 
1797, and stood a long blockade in 1870-71. The 
chief industries are the manufacture of watch- 
glasses and matches, but there are ironworks and 
potteries. 

Bithnr. a town in the Nortli-Wcst Provinces of 
India, on the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles 
above Cawnpore. It was assigned as a residence to 
the last Peishwa, Baji Rao, on his surrender to the 
British, and there his treacherous son by adoption, 
Nana Habib (q.v.), lived in great state, and, hatclwd 
the consjiiracy that took slwq>e in the mutiny of 
1857. Havelock drove him out of the place, which 
is now a sacred bathing-place for Hindu pilgrims. 

Bithynia is the) name by which the country 
that occjupies the N.W. corner of Asia Minor was 
known to anticpiity. It is sai<l to have been called 
Bebri<iia in remote times until colonised by the 
Bithyni, a Thracian tribe. Thongli nominally 
ia)ibj(‘('t in Hiu'cession t<» Assyria, Lydia, Persia, and 
Mac.t'donin, the native ehiefs appear to have enjoyed 
considerable indeiM*ndenre, and Nif'oinedes 1. (278- 
250 n.c.), the founder of Nicomedia (Ismid). estab- 
lished a dynasty whi(*li struggled for some years 
against tlio rival kingdom of Pontus, and ultimately 
surnmdored its territory to Rome (74 li.c.). Pliny 
the Younger was proconsul in 103 A.D. Prusias L, 
one of tliese sovereigris, slndtered Hannibal, and 
gave his name to the city of Broiissn, destined to be 
the capital of the Ottoman Turks bed'oro the capture 
of Constantinof>lc, Bithynia as a Roman province 
was bounded K. by the Part henius (Bartan) river, 
and H.VV, by the llhyndams, having an extensive 
coast-line on the Kuxino and the Propontis, where 
tluj Greek coloiiies of Chalcedon, and Heraclea 
Ponti(Mi (Erekli) wcue early established. Nica?a, 
which piaye«l .so important a part in Church 
history, was tlien the rival of Nicometlia, The whole 
tract is intersected by olTshoots of the Mysian 
Olympus ((),4(H) ft.) anti the Ala Dagh rj\nge, butthe 
valleys are exceedingly fertile. 'J'owards the 
Bospliorus the ground is hilly rather than moun- 
tainous, and is densely wooded with valuable 
tiiulwr. 'J'he Snngarius (Sakaria) is the chief river, 
but thcNhi^ arc many small and rapid streams. At 
the fall of the empire, the Oghusian Tnrtai-s held 
Mu* province (1231 A.n.) for n time, but it finally 
pissed into the hands of the "i'urks in 1327. 

Bitlii, a town in the pashalie of Van, Asiatic 
Turkey, ti2 miles W. of the city of Van. It stands 
in a nivine n.OtX) ft. above the level of the sea, and 
2,t)tK) ft. above the valley below, and has mosqiie.s, 
baths, convents of howling dervishes, and caravan- 
serais for an extensive through trade. Red cotton 
cloths, arms, silver- ware, and tobacco are the staple 

S roducts. In 1554 Solyman the Magnificent was 
efeatod by the Persians in the vicinity. 

Sitonto (anc. Jinlvnlwi), a fortified city in 
the province of Terra di Bari, Italy. It is the seat 


of a bishopric, ha.s a fine, cathedral, an ancient 
castle, and a considerable* trade in olive oil and 
Zagarelle wine. Though an old town, it cannot be 
traced in classical times, and became known in the 
Middle Ages for its Accademia degVInJ^ammaii. A 
pyramid marks the scene of the defeat of the 
Austrians in 1735 by the Spaniards, under Mor- 
temar. 

Bits, or Bitts, a frame composed of two 
strong upright pieces of timber with cross braces 
fixed in the fore part of a ship’s deck, and to which 
the cables are fastened when the ves.scl rides at 
anchor. In modern ships and especially in ships 
of considerable size, the bits are of iron. Smaller 
bits, constructed in nearly the same manner, are 
used for fastening tofisail-sheets, etc., on deck and 
stand at the foot of the masts. 

Bittor Almond Oil, a volatile oil obtained 
from bitter almonds, consisting of benzaldehyde 
OgHj^COH, also called benzoyl hydride. i^Sec 
Benzenk.) It does not occur as such in bitter 
almonds, but is produced by the fermentation of 
amydalin, caused V)y a substance, ennilsiu, both of 
which are contained in the fruit. The fermenta- 
tion of tlic amvdalin is represented by the ecpiation : 
U,„H,,NO^ -f 20H.,=:C«H*6C0H4- HCN-f 20^1, 
prussic acid, and giapt; .sugar being also produced. 
It is also obtained from the stones of peaclies, and 
from laurel, cherry, and peach leaves. 'I'o obtain it 
from bitter almonds, or any of these sources, they 
are ground, pressed, made* into a cream with water, 
allowed to stand for one day, and the liquid then 
distilled by passing superheated steam through it. 
The crude* oil so obtained contains prussic acid, 
from which it is freed by fractional distillation or 
by shaking with milk of lime, and ferrous sulphate, 
and again distilling. It is a colourless liquid with 
an aromatic odour, boils at 1711“. Is miscible with 
alcohol and ether, and slightly soluble in water. It 
has the general properties of Aldehydes (q.v.). 

Bittern, Ihe. liquor left after the partial ovajK)- 
ration of .sea water, and crystallisation of a great 
jKirtion of the common salt. It contains, beside.s 
common salt, sulphate, chloride, and bromide of 
magnesium, and is chiefly used as a source of 
Bromine. 

Bittern, any bird of the genus Bofaurus,of the 
heron family {ArdHda')^ with .six specicrs, spread 
nearly over t he globe. The bitterns differ from the 
true herons in having much longer tc'^es and shorter 
legs and neck, the latter clothed in front and on the 
sides with long, loose, erectile feiithers, and nearly 
bare or downy at the back. They are generally 
solitary birds, haunting wooded swamps or reedy 
marshes, lying close by day. and coming out at 
dusk to feed on fish and other aquatic animal-s, 
mice, and small birds. The common bittern 
{Botanrus stellar h) is from 28 in. to 30 in. long: 
general plumage rich brownish buff, with irregular 
streaks and spots of black, dark brown, grey, and 
chestnut ; under-surface buff, streaked with brown, 
beak greenish-yellow, legs and feet green. This 
bird affords a good example of protective coloratioa. 
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'rhere is an instance on record of a sportsman who, 
having shot a bittern, was unable to discover it for 
some time, though his dog made a dead point at it, 
so closely did the plumage harmonise with the dry, 
coarse grass in which t he wounded bird lay. Thi.s 
species was formerly fairly common in the fen lands 
of England, but the reduction of these tracts to 
cultivation has driven it away, and the last recorded 
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instance of its breeding in this country w'os at 
Upton Broad, Norfolk, in 18(»S. 1 1 was highly prize<l 

by falconers for the sj)()rt it afforticd, though when 
atta(!kcd or wounded it is dangerous to approach it , 
for it throws itself on its back and fights vigorously 
with it.s claws and spear-like bill. Its flesh was 
eaten, and w'as esteemed suiK?rior to that of the 
heron. The nest of the bittern is a mere collection 
of sticks and rushes ; the eggs are greenish-brown in 
colour, and four or five in number. The booming 
cry of this bird, which is especially loud and pro- 
longed during the breeding season, has given rise to 
a number of expressive folk-names— Butter-bump, 
Bull-of-thc-Bog, Mire-drum— and has been noted in 
English literature from Chaucer to Tennyson. 
Early naturalists thought it w\is produced by the * 
bird putting its bill into a reed or into mud and 
water, and ‘‘after awhile retaining the air suddenly 
excluding it again.” Sir Thomas Brown was the first 
to show that this was not the case, “ for some have 
beheld them making this noise . . . farcnougli 

removed from reed or water.” The American bittern 
{/?. leniiffimmisy an accidental visitor, may be 
readily distinguished from the European form by its 
smaller size, more slender legs and feet, and (he 
uniform leaden hue of the primaries, which in ihf 
last-named bird are broadly barred with buflP. The 
Australian bittern (J9. jfoiciloptilus) closely resem- 
bles the European bittern in habits ; the upper 
surface is purplish-brown, except the wings, which 
are buff marked with brown, throat and under 
surface deep tawny buff mottled with brown. The 
Little Bittern (^Ardetta mi7iata)f an occasional ] 


summer visitor, forms a. contiectingliuk between the 
bitterns and the herons. It is not more than 13 in. 
long; general plumage shades of buff, with the top 
of the head, shoulders, primaries, and tail feathen^ 
shining greenish-black. 

Bitters, the name given to a compound pre- 
pared from an infusion of bitter or aromatic herbs 
in spirits of wine. Ifojt hitters is the most common 
variety, and is highly thought of by some, as an 
aid to digestion and a mild tonic. It is to the hop 
that beer owes its efficacy as a tonic. Other herbs 
frequently used are the gentian, wormwood, cas- 
carilla, and quassia. 

Bittersweet, a literal translation of the spei- 
fic name of Solannm Dvlcawara, the woikIv night- 
shade, a common British plant clambering in 
hedgerows or by the waterside. It has drooping 
clusters of small bright piirpU; flowers, resembling 
in miniatiiro those of its congener the potato, which 
arc s!’cceeded by oval fruits becoming scarlet. Its 
young stems have been used medicinally, and have 
a taste at first bitter but afterwards sweet. It is 
often popularly confused with the deadly night- 
shade {Atropa Jielladomia), an allied plant very dif- 
ferent in appearance. 

Bitumen is a general term for a number of 
natural inflammable pitchy or oily substances, con- 
sisting of hydrocarbons, generally to some extent 
oxygenated, and sometimes containing a little 
nitrogen. The licpiid forms are called naphtha when 
thin and light-colonred, petroleum when less fluid 
and dark yellow or blackish brown, ami maltha 
wiien very visc-id. The solid forms arc known undt?r 
the general name asphalt (q.v.). They apparently 
originate, at least in some cases, from the natural 
distillation of organic matter, the jietroloum of 
Pennsylvania coming from Old Hod Sandstone or 
Silurian rocks, the raojst limpid and volatile oils 
from the deepest borings. The as))halt of Trinidad 
is derived from lignite beds in underlying clay. 
As colourless naphtha (CHg) flows from the ground 
it partly evaporates, takes uj) oxygen and becomes 
brown and thick petroleum, or ultimately solid 
glassy asphalt. Belated minerals arc elaterite^ 
elastic bitumen or mineral caoutchouc ; alhertite, a 
brittle black asphalt ; ozoheritc, a native paraffin 
(CH) ; hatchettine, or mineral tallow ; and tor- 
hanitc, or boghead coal. Solid paraffin and othcir 
pure hydrocarbons are obtainable from all thase 
substances by fractional distillation. .Solid bit umen 
was used by Nicq)ce in his photcjgraphic; printing 
process, which depended on the fact that, after long 
exposure to light the bitumen became insoluble in 
its ordinary solvents, as oil of lavender. 

Bitasius. Albert, born at Morat, Switzerland, 
in 1797, and passed an uneventful life as a Protes- 
tant pastor. Under the nom-de-plumc of Jeremias 
Gotthelf he wrote a number of tales that became 
very popular and spread wholesome lessons of piety 
and morality among the Swiss, in whose dialect 
they were written. He also collected national 
legends. His works were translated intp German 
j and thus got a wider circulation. He died in 18^ 
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BivaltrCy n. term applied to tho.se animals in 
which the Hhel! rron.'^ist.s of two Kcparatc halves or 
valves, Such are the liAMKi.uiiHAN'CiiiATA, in 
which the two valves may he (jqual, as in the 
cockle, or unequal, as tlje oyster ; the BKACtl iopoda, 
in which the valves are always unequal though 
each valve may he liilaterally symmetrical . Amonj^ 
the Crustacea there are the Ostkacoua and some 
Phyllopoda. 

Bivouac (a corruption of the Gorman heStmeke), 
in military language, the encampment in the open 
air of a body of soldiers withtmt tents. Each man 
nnnains dressed aiul ha.s his weapons by him ready 
for a sudden atta<!k. 

BilCrta*! a setiport of Tunis. Africa, miles 
from tile capital, and occ’upying tlii‘. .site of the 
ancient Tyrian colony tlipiMi Zaritus. It stands on a 
higoon which communioiteH with tlie fresh vvat<?r 
lake of Gebel Jshkel 'The 'Turks, as usual, luive 
allowed the excellent harbour to become choked up, 
and trade, still considerable, can only be carried on 
now by small vessels. Fishing, and the preparation 
of Botarge from the roe of the riiiillet, are the only 
industries. 

Bisuti Gkouoks, wa.s born at Paris in 1838, and 
received a musical education at the Conservatoire 
under Ilalfivy and in Italy. Me came out first tus 
an operatic comiHiser with Ph*lieun de Pe.rte$, 
in 1863. In this, and in th(‘ Jolic Fillc de Perth 
(1807), ho showed that Wagner’s inUuence had 
extended into France. A little later he furnished 
the music for Daudet'.s JjArhUieme, which W'as 
very popular W'ith his own countrymen. By far his 
most brilliant atid origituil work is Carmen^ pro- 
duced in lH7r>. 'The work gave every reason to hope 
that greater tilings wen^ in store, when llu^ gifted 
author died sudclenly from heart disea.se within a 
few weeks of the appearance of his piece. 

or Bikla, a town in the guverument of 
Bi^ce, Uussian Polami, on the river Krzna. There 
Is a large trade in corn, and the lladziwill family 
have a jialtict hertj. 

B|J6niS011. BjduN8TJEaNE(1832>1910), born at 
Qui^nCy io Norway, where his father was pastor. 
He completed his education at the universities of 
Christiania and (vopenhagen, and his first literary 
Attempt W'as Kalborg, a drama w^hich he did not 
allow to apptKvr. In 1857 he made ht.s initial 
auccc.ss in another line with an idyllic jieasaiit 
romance, Synnbec MbaHen, Ole Bull made him 
manager of the Bergen theatre, and in 1858 he put 
on the stage JIalte Hulda and Mellem Slngene 
(Between the Battle$\ liesidea writing his most 
|)opular story Arne, He then became a newspaper 
editor, but his religious views led to his leaving 
Norway, and for nearly twenty years he Uvea 
chiefly abroad. From 1870 to 1883 he settled near 
Lillohammer, and as loader of the “Peasants’ 
Party ^ had some influence in politics. His home 
was in Paris. His best play was Sigurd the 
Bastard ; he was a lyric poet of high onier, and 
even tried his hatid at epic verse. It is impossible 
to give a list of his many novels ami tales. In 
ail bis works be aimed at expressing the national 


spirit and discountenanced imitation of the French. 
He undoubtedly stimulated the revival of Scandi- 
navian literature. 

Bjbrnsljeriiay Magnus, Count, l)oin in 1779 
in Swciien ; was employed in negotiations with 
Napoleon in 1809, and fought at Leipsic in 1813. 
He concluded the treaty which united Sweden and 
Norway in 1814, and from 1828 to 1840 was Swedish 
Ambassador in London. He died in 1847. Among 
other works he wrote an account of the Hindu 
tlicogony. 

Black signifies the entire absence of colour- 
sensation. An object appears black when no appre- 
ciable amount of light comes from it to tlie eye of 
the observer. This may be because (1) the object 
emits no light and no other source is available, as 
for instance, objects in a dark room which are then 
all black ; (2) it absorbs all the light which falls on 
it without reflecting any back, like lampblack in 
the daylight; or (3) the light reflected is not 
reflected to the eye of the ob.server. 'Thus black- 
ness is not an intrinsic property of the substance. 
But none of these conditions are ever perfectly satis- 
fied ; thus lampblack doe.s not absorb absolutely all 
the light received upon it. [Colour, Reflection.] 

Blacky Adam, publisher, was born in 1784 in 
Eilinburgh, apprenticed as a bookselh.T for five 
years, and after serving two years as an as.sistant 
ill London, started for hiinsidf in 1808 in Edin- 
burgh, where with his nephew he founded the 
house of Adam and Charles Black. In 1827, after 
Constable’s failure, the Blacks purchased the copy- 
right of the Fnct/clofjfcdifi Britannica, and in 1851 
the copyright of Sir AValter Scott’s novels— two 
ventures that brought fame and fortune to the 
firm. Adam Black took a keen interest in local and 
general |K)Utics. and after serving twice as Lord 
Provo.st in his native city, represented it in Parlia- 
ment fn>m 1850 to 1805 in the Liberal interest. 
His death occurred January 24, 1874. 

Blacky John, journalist, was born in 1783 nea; 
Dunsc, Berwickshire. After acting as a clerk in 
Dun.se and in Edinburgh, he removed in 1810 to 
London, and was appointed parliamentary reporter 
for the Merning Chronicle^ of which he became 
practically the editor in 1817. He was greatly 
assisted in this position by the advice and inspira- 
tion of the Mills, and under him Charles Dickens 
liegan his newspaper career. In 1835 he fought a 
duel with John Arthur Roebuck, who had published 
a pamphlet accusing him of cowardice. His 
editorship ended in 184.3, when his friends, he 
having saved no money, bought him an annuity of 
£150 a year. Besides some translations from 
Italian, French, and German authors. Black also 
wrote a Life of Tasso, He died June 15, 1855. 

Blacky Joseph, chemist, was born in 1728 at 
Bordeaux of Scottish parentage. He studied in 
Belfast, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, where his cele- 
brated graduation thesis, Be humere eucido a cihis 
orto^ et %nagnesia alha^ was presented to the medical 
faculty June 11, 1 754 --ii thesis tluit revolutionised 
chemistry and |>aved the w'ay for Cavendish, 
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Irfivoisier, and Priestley, After this came his dis- 
covery of latent heat (q.v.), of which, however, he 
failed to publish a detailed account. In 175(» he 
had been appointed to the chair of anatomy and 
chemistry in Glasgow university, but exchanged 
duties with the professor of medicine on account 
of the anatomy, which he felt he was not sufficiently 
qualihed to teach. In 17Ct> he received the ap|X)int- 
riient to the chair of medicine and chemistry in 
Eiliiiburgh, where he chiefly devoted himself to his 
professional duties ;uid made his class the most 
fjopular ill the aiiiverhit.v. Though M. .Dehic, a 
Frenchman, in 1788 claimed to be the author of the 
theory of latent heat, yet it is upon this discovery 
that Black’s fame chiefly rests. He died in 1799. 

Blacky William, novelist, was born in 1811 in 
Glasgow. Taking up journalism as a profession, 
he in 1866 acted as war-correspondent for the 
Mornbiff Star in the Austro-Prussian war. After 
this he became editor of the London RevUw and 
assistant editor of the Daihf News, which position 
he resigned in 1875. His first hit as a novel-writer 
was made by A Daufjhter of ITeth, published in 
1871, bis previous efforts having failed to attract 
vtiry wide attention. The Sirantje Adventures of a 
Phaeton (1872) and ..1 Princess of Thule 
are among his best known works. He died in 
'December, 1898. 

Bl^k Arty magic, e.specially tlio power of 
exorcising evil spirits, 'i’lu? term “black” was 
applied because proficients in the art were supposed 
to be in league with the powers of darkness. 

Black AssizCf the name giv<m to an assi/e 
which was liehl at OxUnd in 1557. The High 
•Sheriff and JKK) otliers caught an infectious disease 
from the prisoners, and all perished. 

Black Baboon (('ynoecphalHs nifferfa small 
aberrant form, from (’elebes and some c»f the 
neighbouring islands, where it was probably intro- 
dviced by man. The general form of the skidl 
agrees best with that of tlie mandrill, while the 
IK»sition of the nostrils brings it nearer to the 
macaques. It is frequently seen in captivity, but 
nothing i.s known of its habits in a wild state. 

Blackband, an iron ore consisting mainly of 
ferrous carbonate. Bituminous matter is also always 
present, frequently in such amount as to rendtrr 
the use of charcoal in calcination unnecessary. 

Black Bear (i'rsus nmcricanns), a North 
American bear, differing from the brown bear (q.v.) 
of Europe in the colour of its fur, more rounded 
skull, and smaller size, rarely exceeding five feet in 
length. It is practically vegetarian in diet, and 
rather timid, rarely attacking man unless it is 
wounded and brought to bay, or in defence of its 
young. The fur is used for rugs, trimmings, etc., 
and for bearskin caps, holsters, and other military 
accoutrements. The name is also applie<l to V. 
tihetamis, the Himalayan Bear, or Indian Black 
Bear, about the size of the American form, but 
with a white chin, a collar of long hair, and a 
bload Y-sluipeil mark on the breast. 


Black Beer, a kind of l)eer largely made in 
Dantzic in Prussia. • 

Blackben^, the fruit of the brambles, species 
formerly united under the name Ruhns frutivosm. 
It is known tiudinically as an etjurio of drujH‘ls, 
oonsi.sting of number of ili.'^tiuet (ajMX’arpous) 
carpels, each of which is a drupel or miniature 
drupt^,with ].K)lished skin or e]»ieavi), fleshy mesoearj), 
and stone (endoe-arp), eontaining one seed, but 
<liffering from a plum in having a persisttuit styh?. 
The calyx and stamens also persist in the fruit 
stage. Blackberries are largely eolleet ed in England 
forpuddings, jam, and jelly. [BiiAMiiLE.] 

Blackbird {Turdus merula), one of tlui best 
known British song-birds, breeding in every county, 
occurring also nearly all over Europe (in some parts, 
however, only as a wdnter visitant), and in the north 
of Africa and the Azores. Tlie aclult male is about 
ten inches long, plumage glos.sy Vfiack, nmlor- 
surface of wings greyish- black, bill and edges of 
eyelids gamboge-yellow; in the female the upper 
])*luniage is umber-brown, with some darker sjxits, 
belly, sides, and lower taibcoverts Ijair-brown, bill 
dusky brown. In vtuy old birds tlu^ feathers of the 
hind-neck are tipptul with fine hairs. Albino, pied, 
and cream-coloured siwHunums are met with from 
finiet(» tiuH*. Blackbirds jviir early in spring, and 
often n?ar two broods a fact noted i>y Aristotle. 
'I'he nest is formeil of small sti<*ks ami root -fibres, 
plmstered inside with mud and lincMl with soft dry 
grass, and is gmierally built in a. thickset hedge or 
dost? bush or tree. The (‘ggs are four or five in 
number, bluish-green witli brownish markings; and 
the maUr assists his matci in feisling tlu! brood. 
'Pile f(M)d of tlie blackbird is veuy vari»sl in ebarae- 
ter; in summer it conmnts gn'ut deprcMlations in 
fields and gtinhuis, making some amends, bowevm', 
by the n\m»l)er of snails, slugs, and beetles \vhi(di it 
consumes in the winter. Us nat ural song is loml 
and clear ; it can be taiiglit simple airs am) to articu- 
late short. s(*nt(;nc(is. In Old and Middle English the, 
blackbird was often calk'd the Merbj, a name now 
confined to provincial English oi archaic litera- 
ture. In America the nanui is loosely used for 
many birds of sable yfiumage. [Uing-oUZEL, 
HAVAN.NAU BLACKliJltl), TJIUVSII.] 

Black Book, tl >0 name given to the, collection 
of tlH5 reports furnished by the i^missaries t>f Ihuiry 
Vill. in 15:ifi, who had been sent to discover grounds 
fur the .supjuession of tlie luunasteric’.s. 

Blackburn, a town of Lancashire, England, 
and the loading centre) of the cotton industry, is 
situated on a branch of the Kibble, called in 
Domesday Book “ Blackeburn.” It was incorpora- 
ted as a muricipality in 1851, though as far back 
as the Ifitb century it had acquired importance a(s 
a market town. Among.st prominent names in the 
history of the cotton manufacture, associated with 
Blackburn, are those of Peel, and Hargreaves, the 
inventor of the spinning jenny. Its educational 
institutions comprise a grammar schcxil, established 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1567, and a technical college ; 
and among its notable buildings are the very 
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ancient church of St. Mary’s, the town hall, and 
exchange. Other amenities are its parks — the 
Corporation Park, of 60 acres, and the Queen’s 
Park, of 36 Jicres. Pop. (1SK)1>, 127,627. 

Blackbnma, Francis, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, was Ijorn in 1782 at Great Footstown, 
County Meath. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1798, kept his terms at King’s Inn, and 
thereafter proceeded to Ijincoln’s Inn, London. In 
1806 he was called to the bar, and in 1822 adminis- 
tered the Insurrection Act in the city and county 
of Limcjrick. In 1830 he became attorney-general 
for Ireland, under Earl Grey, and again in 1841 
under Sir Robert Peel, succeeding Sir Michael 
O’Loghlon as Master of the Rolls in Ireland in the 
following year. His subsequent appointments were 
in 1840 to the chief- justiceship of Queen’s Bench, 
in 1852 and 1800 to the Lorrl-Chanccllorship by 
Lord Derby, and in 1860 Lord Justice of Appeal by 
liord Palmerston. He was for several years vice- 
chancellor of Dublin University, and in 1H07, the 
year of his death, he declined the offer of a 
baronetcy by Lord Derby. 

Blaekoap, or BLACKCAr Wardler (Sylna 
atricapilla), a migratory bird, resident in the 
warmer jjfirts of Europe, arriving in Britain about 
tb«? mid<lle of April and leaving in September, strag- 
glers occurring sometimes during the w'intcr. The 
iwlult male is nearly six inches long, has t he top of the 
head black, neck ash-grey, rest of upper surface 
greenish-grey, tail barred with a darker shade, under 
surface ash-grey. The female is somewhat larger, 
and has the top of the head reddish-brown, and the 
rest of tlie i»luraage more tinged with brown than 
the male. These birds feed on insects, berries, and 
fruit, esiw'cially red currants and raspberries ; and 
the male takes part in the task of inculwtion. The 
song of the Vdackcap is sweet, loud, and wild, 
acconling to Gilbert White, superior i>erhaps to 
any of our warblers, the nightingale excepted. 

[CUICKAOEK.] 

Black Cap, t he cap of bhu^k colour worn by an 
English judge when he is about to jxiss sentence of 
death on a criminal. 

Blackcock, Black Game, Black Grouse, or 
Heath Fowl (Tetraa ietrix), n British game bird 
of the same genus as the grouse (q.v.). The adult 
male is aliout 22 inches in length, and weighs from 
4 lbs. to lbs. ; gtmeral plumage bluish-black, 
aecondarics tipped with white, and forming with the 
neighlx)uring coverts a band across each wing, 
under tall-coverts white ; legs furnished with dark 
brown hair-like feathers speckled with white, toes 
pectinated ; the outer tail feathers are much longer 
than those in the middle, and bend outwards on 
each side ; there is a patch of bare scarlet skin over 
each eye, and this is inflated in the breeding sea- 
son. The female, or grey hen, is a much smaller 
bird, little more than 2 lbs. in weight ; general plum- 
age rusty brown, barred and mottled with black or 
dark brown ; under tail -coverts white, toil orange- 
brown, with slight tendency to become curved. 
’Ihe plumage of the young birds is like that of 


the females. The males are polygamous, and 
during many weeks they congregate in numbers 
to fight together, and to display their charms before 
the hens. The hen lays from six to ten eggs, 
white, speckled with orange-brown, in a rudely 
constructed nest, generally among long, coarse 
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grass in some marshy spot. The male takes no 
part in incubation. These birds feed on the seeds 
of rushes and other plants, the shoots of heath, 
berries, worms, and insects, and often visit corn- 
fields and stubble for grain. In winter they cat the 
tops an<l buds of birch and alder, and the tender 
shoots of young firs. They are highly esteemed for 
table. The shooting season opens on August 20th 
and closes December lOth, with some slight local 
variation. The blackcock was formerly common 
in the south of England, where now it is becom- 
ing rare. It is more common in the north of 
England, and abundant in Scotland. It is found 
in Scandinavia, on the mountain ranges of central 
EurojXi, an<l through Siberia to Manchuria and the 
north of China. Cases of hybridism Ixitwcen the 
blackcock and other game birds jirc recorded. 

Black Corals. [Antipatiiaria.] 

Black Death, the name applied to a scries of 
epidemics which occurred during the fourteenth 
century. The disease seems to h.'ive originated in 
the East, it raged in Southern Europe during 1346 
and 1347, and first appeared in England in 1348. 
From 1340 to 1357 a large mortality was attributed 
to the Black Death in this country. It is not certain 
wdietherthe epidemics of later years, 1361 and 1368, 
were of the same or of different nature. According 
to some autliorities the Black Death was the disease 
now known as Oriental Plague. [Plague.] The 
symptoms appear to have been in many respects 
similar to tho.se of this disease, and glandular 
swellings or buboes were common; but in Black 
Death there was apparently a greater tendency to 
hiemorrhage than in true plague, and particularly to 
haemoiThage from the lungs. [Haemoptysis.] The 
purpuric blotches which were seen on the skin gave 
rise to the name Black Death : such petechiae are by 
no means uncommon in severe cases of true plague. 
The mortality in England has been variously 
estimated at from ^ to | of the entire population ; 
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100,000 deaths are said to have occurred in London 
alone. Certain it is that the number of deaths was 
so large as to completely revolutionise the social 
economy of the time. The reign of Edward III. is 
regarded by modern economists as one of the 
critical periods in the history of labour, and it can- 
not be doubted that the alteration brought about, 
by the enormous mortality, in the value of labour, 
was the mfiin cause of the social disturbances of 
the close of the fourteenth century. 

Black Branghtf the name applied to a purga- 
tive mixture, the main ingredients of which are 
infusion of senna and sulphate of magnesia. 

Blackfeet. 1. A Dakota tribe whose real name 
is tSihasapa, one of the original members of the 
“ Seven Groat Council Fires,” now divided, but fiamous 
in tnidition and known to the early white pioneers. 
[Dakota.] 2. A warlike Algonquin nation, western- 
most branch of that family, south of the Saskatche- 
wan, and as far west as the Rocky Mountains ; 
formerly also in Wyoming, where the curious picto* 
graph carvings on a rock near Fort Washakie about 
the headwaters of Sago Creek, were probably exe- 
cuted by them. The Blackfeet domain, over 130,000 
.square miles in extent, was conterminous south- 
eastwards with that of their hereditary foes the 
Trairie Crees, whom they drove from the north fork 
of the Saskatchewan southwards to the Red Deer 
aflluent of the south fork. Tltrec main branches, 
Jilachfeet proper {Satsika or Sinika^, 4,0lK) ; Piegans^ 
2,(KK) ; and Blood Indians (AVw-i?-), 1,500 ; total 
population about 7,600. The Blackfeet were essen- 
tially a hunting people and their territory has been 
much reduced since the disappearance of the bison. 
Many have become Christians, but the Piegans— a 
word said to be a corruption of the English Pagan 

arc still nature worshippers ; their chief deity is 
KatiU, the Sun. See Beports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology for 1882-3, Washington, 188(». 

Blackfishp a popular name loosely applied to 
several fish of black or dusky hue, and sometimes 
improperly used to denote small whales and dolphins. 
In England the name is chiefly given to (Jentrolo- 
phvs pompllm, a pcrciform fish of the acantho- 
pterygian family Stromateidae, found in European 
seas, and occasionally reaching our south coast. 
Yarrell records a specimen 32 inches in length, and 
14 lbs. in weight, but individuals of this size are 
rare. There is another British species ( C. hritannu. 
oils). In America the name is given to the genus 
Centropristis, and to the Tautog (q.v.). 

Black Forest, a range of wooded mountains 
called in German Schwarzwald from the tlark 
foliage of its trees, is situated in the S.W. part of 
Germany in Baden and Wfirtemberg. Its length is 
about 90 miles, and breadth from 18 to 30 miles. 
Its southern and western sides bound a portion of 
the Rhine basin, and it is the source of the rivers 
Danube, Neckar, Murg, Kinzig, Elz, Enz, and 
Wiessen. In the south is the Feldberg, the 
highest summit of the range, reaching an eleva- 
tion of nearly 6,000 feet ; other high points 
are the Belchen and the Kandel. Geologically the 
Black Forest is chiefly composed of granite, and 


there are silver, copper, iron, lead, and cobjilt mines. 
It is noted nl.so for its minenil waters, those of 
Baden-Baden and Wildbad being especially famous. 
Its trees comprise fir, suitable for masts in ship- 
building, pine, beech, and maple. At the foot of 
the mountains arc many picturesque valleys, of 
which the Murgthal and the Htillenthnl are distin- 
guished for their natural ))ca\itics. Villages are 
interspersed throughout, the inhabitants being 
mainly engaged in the rearing of cattle and the 
manufacture of toys, especially w'ooden clocks. 
The district is now traversed i>y railways, some 
remarkable for their engineering. 

Black Friars, the name given to monks of the 
Dominuian order (<i.v,). The term is also applied to 
a district of London first inhabited by these friars, 
and situated between St. l^aul's and tlic 'J Vmple. 

Black Friday, term applied tc» various days 
on wliich some calamity has hnpptmed, or some 
bad news has been announced. l*erhaps the best 
known is the fitli of December, 1745, wlum tlu^ 
tidings of the Pretender’s arrival at Derby reached 
Ijondon. 

Black Flu consists of fi mixture of crude 
tarttar, .saltpetre, bottle glass, and ii little borax, 
melted together and finely powdered. It is largely 
used in assaying. 

Blackg”aard, originally a iicnllion or humble 
servant in a wealthy household, whose duty it. was 
to clean and protect the pots and pans. Later, 
the term was applied to one of low moral character. 

Blftcklicatll, ft suburb in the S.E. district of 
London, near Gr<;eriwich Park. The heath it.solf 
covens an area of about 70 acres. an<l was the first 
ground in England that th(^ game of golf w’as 
played on. Among its historical associaiions are 
the risings under Wat 'I’vicr and Ja(’k C/ade. It 
wa.s also a favourite haunt of highwaymen. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, fin un ventilated 
room 18 feet square, into which 146 English pri- 
soners were thrust on Juno 20th, 1756 ; only 23 
survived the night, all the rest being suffocated. 

Black House, the name given to a rude kind 
of dwelling common in the islands of Lewis and 
Harris, and less so in Scotland, and so called t(j 
-distinguish tlumi from white stone houses. These 
houses are built of rough stones, and consist of a 
main portion and a. wing on each side. In the 
smaller wing is the door with a jjassage containing 
a quern and a stall for calves and lambs, and lead- 
ing to the central part in which are the larger 
cattle, sej)arated from the human inhabitants by a 
line of rough stones. The farther wing is used as 
a barn and sleeping place. TJiere are no windows ; 
their scats are planks placed on sods or simply 
piles of sods, with a three-legged stool for the wife. 
The beds con.sist of four rough uprights, bound 
together with side pieces, and having a wooden 
bottom covered with loose straw. 

BlacUe, John Stuaet, scholar, was born in 
1809 at Glasgow. He studied at Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh, and in Germany and Italy. In 1841 he 
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i>ecame profesMor of humanity in Marischal College* 
AiH^r^l<?en, ar^l in 1852 of Greek in BdinburKh 
rnivtThity, which |^)Osition he resigned in 1882. 
Amongst ius varied works the chief is Self Culture, 
published in 1874 ; others are a metrical transla- 
tion of Goethe’s FauKt, 18H4; ufC»ahylue, 18 Si*. 
Homer and ttte Iliad, with a translation of the 
Iliad in b{ill;ul measure, 18r»ri; 14 or Sonya of t/ie 
(lermam, 1870; a Life of J turns, 1888; contribu- 
tions to philology, etc. He wus a strong advocate 
of a reform in the pronunciation of ancient Greek. 
TIu! foundation of a ciaiir of Celtic in Edinburgh 
University was duo to his exertions, and he wa*' 
an anl(3nt supjKU ter <jf the pniservat ion of Bcottisli 
nationality in all its forms. He died in 18*.)5. 

Blaekinff, a p olish employed chiefly for bootn 
and shoes ; introduced into England from Paris ii . 
the 17th century, but now being fitst superseded 
by polishing pcistes. It generally consists of bone 
black with fattv matters, and frequently some 
treacle and sulphuric a<‘.id ad<lcd. Liquid black- 
irjgH for kid shoes, etc., are generally some form of 
spirit varnish coloured by aniline black. 

Black Jack, th(3 name by which blende (q.v.) is 
known amongst minens. 

Black Bead, f caubo:;.] 

Black Letter, lhi3 name given to the old Eng- 
lish c.haracter, hecau,s(« of its blackne.ss. [(CfliS tS 
yrintfH in Idlark better.] 

Black List, tlat name specially given to list'; 
of hankrupl.s or in.solvcnts published in London 
generally onee a WMs'k. Sncic^ties also exist of :i 
more private mitvjre for furnishing infurniation c<»n- 
ciirning- istmui.s of .shady charaetter or <}oubff(ii 
honesty, with the vii*vv of prot(icting traders, etc. 

Blacklock, 'I'homam, eUugyinan, w'as born in 
1721, at, Annan. Wfiile .still an infant he lost lii> 
sight. His father, a bricklayer, used to rea<i to 
him studi hooks jis JSpenser, Milton, Prior, Po|k\ etc. 

too, began to write ]KKitry, which attracted the 
Httention of Dr. {Steven.son, an Bdinbui^h nhysician, 
by whose us.si.stance IJlacklock receiveti a good 
education, and became a. licensed minister in the 
esUihlishtsl kirk in 1751), After two ytiars a.s 
minister of Kirkcudbright, he resigned in 17(14 on a 
small annuity, which luj (*ked out hv teaching in 
Edinburgh. It was a letter from him that induced 
Burns to give up his intenthm of going to the West 
ludic.s ; a conver.s'i t ion to ween Blacklock and Dr. 
Johnson is also giverr in a Tour to the Hebrides. 

Blackmail, money paid by property owners 
fiO freelK)oters and robbers Jis the price of protection 
from pilhige. The system of blackmail exi.'ited 
until the middle of the 18th century in the High- 
lands of Scotland. Ijater, the term gained a wader 
signifleanoe and is applied to all payments which 
are extorted by threats of exposure, etc. 

Blaokmorc, Sin IIiohakd, physician and 
wHU'r, was born at Corsliarn, Wiltshire. After 
being wlnoated at Westminster school and Oxford 
he became a schoolmaster. He then spent souie 


time on the Continent, taking the degree* of M.D. 
at Paiiua, and on his return to England being 
admitted fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1(>87. In 1(197 (having pronounced strongly in 
favour of the Revolution) he was appointed one of 
the king’.s ph y.sicians and knighted by William. He 
also continued to be one of the court physicians 
under Quc?en Anne. Meanwhile, between 1095 and 
1723, he had published seven epics, viz. Prinee 
jtTthur, Kiny Arthur, Hliza. C\ cation, lUdempiion, 
Nature of Man, and Alfred, all of whicli are now 
regarded as insufferably dull. He al.so wrote S(nne 
theologicai works and medical treatises. He diet! 
in 1729 at Boxted, Es.s<;x. 

Blackmore, Richakd Doddrtdqb, novelist, 
tm.Hborn in 1825 at Longworth, Berkshire. Educated 
at Tiverton scluxd and Exeter College, Oxford, ho 
gradiuated B.A. in 1817. In 1852 he was called to 
the Bar at the Middle Temple. Amongst his novels 
the best known, Loma hoone: a Itomance of I^jcnioor, 
was published in 18IJ9. He also published some 
poems and a translation of Virgil’s Georgies. He 
died in 1900. 

Blackpool, n town of Lanctishire, England, is 
on the west coast, north of the estuary of the 
Kibble. It is chiefly noted as a bathing place, and 
is .sometimes called the “ Brighton of the North- ' 
Pop. (1901), 47,310. 

Black Brinco, 'I’m:, the name by which 
Edw'ard, I’rince of Wales, son of Edward III., i.s 
nsually known, wa.s horn in 1330 at Woodstock. 
He early (list ingiiished himself as a soldier in the 
wars with Frnruu*, leading a division at (Te(;y 
when only sixtcM'n. In 135(5 he won the battle! of 
Poitiers, taking King John and his son prisoners, 
wifhw'hom in the* following year lu! (*nt«Ted London 
in triumpli. in 13(51 lie married .loan, tlie Fair 
Maid of Kent, widow first of »Sir '.riionuis Holland, 
and next of the Earl of Salisbury ; and having been 
created Duke of Aquitaine, st'ttled in 13(53 at Bor- 
deaux. His next e.\]iloit was an exjK*dition in 
support of P«!dro the Cruel, who liad been deposc'd 
from the Castill'in throne by bis brotluT, Henry of 
Trastamarc. The Black Prince, crossing tlie Pyre- 
nees, defeated Henry at Navaretti; ; but Pedro, who 
had promistxl to pay the expenses of the expedition, 
failed to do so, and tlie Prince was obligisl to tax 
his subjeets. This led to a fresh rupture between 
Englaiuland France, and during the hostilities that 
ensued oceurrttd the cn}>iure of Limoges, at whicli 
the Prince enielly ordered th<* massac’re of every 
soul found within its walls. This i.s the only stain 
on his chivalrous character ; it was also the cnjwn- 
ing act in his military career. In 1371 he returned 
to England, and died at Westminster in 1376, being 
interred in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Black Quarter {Charbon aymptomatique, 
Jlauechbram^, a disease of cattle, between which 
and true anthrax (q.v.) some confusion has arisen. 
A bacillus has been found in cases of charbon 
syroptomatiqiie resembling, bat not identical with, 
the Imcillus anthracis. 

Black &od« fully designated Gentleman 
U sHKU OF THE BLACK RoD, an official of the House 
of Lords, Hfho acts as messenger to the tJ[»per 
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House, summons the House of Commons to hear 
royal assent given to bills, takes into custotiy any 
jx^er who is charged with a breach of privilege or 
contempt, etc. He carries a black rod surmounted 
by a gold lion. 

Black Beat or Euxixe (ancient name Pontm 
Knjritimy lies between Europe and Asia, with Russia 
,n its N. and E., and Turkey on its S. and W. Its 
area is estimated at about 170,000 square miles, 
its greatest length being 700 miles, and greatest 
iirea<lth 400 miles, and coast line 2,tKX) miles. 
As to its depth it increases uniformly with the dis- 
tance from the shore, and in the centre the bottom 
has not been reached at 1,070 fathoms. It receives 
from Europe the waters of the Dannbe, Dniester, 
Bog, Dnieper, and Don, and from Asia the Kizil- 
Irmak and Sakaria, draining an extent of territory 
in Europe and Asia of about l,0(X),0tX) square miles, 
one of the largest drainage areas in the world. On 
tlu^ 8,W. it communicates with the Mediterranean by 
th(' Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and tlie Darda- 
nelles; and on the N.E. with the Sea of Azof by 
the Straits of Yonikale. It has only one island. 
Serpent I.sle. Odes.sa is its chief port from a com- 
iruTcial point of view ; others are Kherson, Eupa- 
toria, Sebastopol, Batoum, Trebizond, SinojM;, and 
Varna. Of its peninsulas the most ccdcibrated is the 
Crimea, on its N. shore. There is no noticn^ablo tide 
in this sea, but strong currents arc occasioiu'd by 
the large bodies of water that flow into it, andthes(‘. 
set for the most part towards th(^ Bosphorus. Its 
waters are not so salt as the ocean, and easily 
freeze, the northern port.s being blocked for several 
months in winter time. Though there are great 
varieties of fish, yet the fisheries are unimportant, 
being confined mainly to sturgeon in the Straits of 
‘N'enika.lc. The Black 8<’a has long been known to 
navigators, and has played an important part in 
ancient as well as modern times. At one tiim? 
Hussita endeavoured to close it. against the sliips of 
other nations ; since the Crimean war, however, it 
has been open to all trading vessels. In 185G it 
W7»s neutralis(jd by treaty, and interdicted to war- 
ships with certain trifling exceptions. In 1870, 
during the Franco-German war, Russia announced 
that she would no longer be bound by these restric- 
tions, and they were abrogated in 1871. 

Black Snake, a popular name for sevenil 
snakes, from their coloration. In America it is 
applied to (1) Coluber constrictor^ a largo non- 
venomous snake found in the Mississippi valley and 
to the eastward; uniform lustrous black above, 
varying to olive or leaden below, chin and throat 
white. It feeds on birds, frogs, and small mammals, 
and is the deadly f(Xi of the rattlesnake, which it 
boldly attacks and crushes in its folds. (2) Mlaphis 
obsoletus^ also harmless, found east of the Rocky 
Mountains; light reddish-brown, darkening with 
age till nearly or quite black. Both species run into 
varieties . The black snake of Australia (^PseudechU 
porphyri€LCU9),h\v^\i above and red beneath, is closely 
allied to the cobra (q.v.), and is very venomous. 

BlackstonCx Bir William, one of the most 
eminent of judges and the most important English 


legal text writer of the 18th century (if not of 
all time). He was the writtu' of the? commentaries 
on English law, known as JJtachtont^s Conivien^ 
tariest which to tlie present day retains its sterling 
value as an authority in tho profession of the law. 
There liave been many editions of this impor- 
tant work by legal writers of great ability ; in the 
best of such editions the very text of the original 
work has been retained (enclosed in brack(?ts) 
adding, of course, the modern law and altera- 
tions or improvements on each ]iarticulaT subject.. 
Stephens’ Blackstones Commentaries is the last 
edition of thi.s wiu-k, and is on the lines staled. 

Sir AVilliam Blackstont^ was the son of a. silk 
mercer, and was born in London in 1 72:i. He was 
educated at the Cluirter House ; at ir> years of age 
he was at the head of that sehool, and in his IGth 
year went to Pembroke College, Oxford. He after- 
wards entered the Middle Temple and wrote The 
lAitvyer'h Faren'cll to his Muse, as also several 
small pieces of verse, niul obtained the gold nuMlal 
for verses on Milton. In 171il he was elected 
a Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and three 
years afterwards was calhxl to the bar. He aft<'r- 
wards withdrew to Oxford, innqiosing to lead an 
academic life, but in 17P.) ho was apiaunted Re- 
corder of Wallingford, Berks, on the resignation 
of his uncle. In 1758 was appointed the first Vinerian 
Professor, in whic’h (diameter In; deliveroil a course 
of lectures at Oxford on Law, w'hich attracted many 
students, among whom w’as Jen.*my Bciithain. He 
happened to get engaged as counsel in a contestixi 
election casti eoncerjiing the rights of cofiyholders, 
and he afterwards published his opinion on tlio 
subject. He dcMiied tli(?sc rights; in the result an 
Act of Parliament, was passed doing away with 
them. He became so jiopular from bis lectures and 
a new edition which he wroti^ of tlui threat Charter, 
and Charter of the Forest, that be ultiinaL'ly 
found his way to Hie law courts in the metropolis, 
and obtained extensive. ]»ractici*. He Viccamo 
member of Parliament for llindon in 17<)J. In 
17G2 ho was granted a patent of preced(Uice as 
king’s counsel, and in tlie next year he bec^ume 
solicitor-general to the queen. The first volume of 
the original commentaries on the laws of England 
was published at Oxford in ITbo, the otluT tlireo 
volumes appe^ared at j^itervals shortly afterwards. 
•Ju 1770 he was made one of the jnsliees of the 
Court of Common Ideas (which iwisition lie filled 
till bis death in 1780). Ho w;is the author of an 
Analysis of the Laws of Fnyland, a distinct work 
from the (hmmentaries, also of some haw tracts and 
volume.s of reports. As a judge he had great 
respect for the traditions of the bench, and his 
political opinions wxto moderate. The University 
of Oxford contains several memorials in his honour. 
In 1784 a statue of him by Bacon was erected in 
All Souls* College. He had nine children, seven of 
whom survived him. 

Blackthorn {T^runus spinosa'), a straggling 
shrub, common in liedgerows, with spinoui!l 
branches. It is “ precocious,” producing its small 
white flowers on its blackish branches before the 
appearance of tlie leaves. Its w'ood is liani and 
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touf'b, taking a fine polish, and is used for walking- 
Rtirks, and, in Ireland, for shillelaghs. The leaves 
were formerly used to adultcnite tea. The small, 
round, harsh fruit, which is a plum in miniature, 
with a bloom on its surface, is known as a tloe, and 
is used in rustic distillery. 

Black Watek (from the Jjlack colour of their 
tfirtan), the name given to the companies of High- 
landers raised to preserve potice in the Highlands 
after the rebellion of 1715. In 1739 they were 
form(?d into the 42nd regiment, which in 1H81 
V)e(',ame the, first battalion of the Black Watch 
(Royal Highlanders). 

Blaokwater, the name of several rivers in 
Ireland. 1. Risers in tlie S. of county Tyrone, 
whi<di it. divides from Monaghan and Armagh. It 
flows into i^ough Neagh. At on<‘. time it was the 
boundary between the Slnglish Palo and the Tyrone 
O'Neills. 2, liisf's on the borders (jf Kerry and 
liirmuick. Its course is for tin; nmst part easterly, 
and it falls info 8t. Gc'orge's Channel through 
Youghal harbour. It is celebrated for tlu; 
beauty of its s<;(UK‘rv. There arc many other 
stniains with t his name. 

Black Water, a disease of cattlcwhhdi derives 
its name from th(i fa(d. that dark-coloured bloofl is 
found in the uriiie of affected animals. 

Blackwell, AlK-XANDKII, physician. W7is born 
in Abenleen about tlu^ beginning of the 18th 
century. About 1730 he seems to have been a 
printer in Tiomlon, b(*<7)niing bankrupt in 1734, and 
iM'ing cast into a debtors prison, where be was 
sup|w)rte<l by his wife Elizabeth Blackwell (q.v.). 
He afterwards wrote a book on agriculture, %vhich 
attracted the notice of the king of Sweden, and led 
to his liunoval to that country. Here he was eon- 
vieted of eouspiracy against the royal family, and 
behoiulod in 1747. Elizabeth, bis wife, published 
in 1737 A Curious llerhaU emUaining Hundred 
ChU of th4! most Useful Plants which are now used 
in the Ihraotice of Physie, and with the proceeds 
freed her husband from prison. 

BlackwcU, Elizabeth (1821-1910), bom at 
Bristol. In 1831 she accompanied her family to 
Americji, where her father dying and leaving her 
mother destitute, she opened a school at the age of 
sevetitoen, devoting her Ici.sure to the study of books 
on medioal subjects. Who applied to the moilical 
sc.luwls of Philadelphia and Boston for admission as 
a studeiit, but was in imch instance refused. Vlti- 
nuatoly, however, she succeeded in gaining admit- 
tance to the medical school of Geneva, N.Y.. 
and graduated M.D. in 1849. She then visited 
Paris and London, being admitted in the former 
place to the MatemiU hospital, and in the latter to 
St. Bartholomews. Returning in 1851 to New York, 
she there set up a practice as a doctor ; published 
in 1862 The Lams of Life ; and in 1854 with a sister 
opened the New York Infirmary for women and 
children. Returning to England she later founded 
the National Health Society in London, an<l also 
(l»arUv) the London School of Medicine for Women. 
She died in 1910. 
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Blackwood, The Hon. Sib Henby, fifth son of 
Sir John Blackwood, Bart., was born in 1770, and 
having entered the navy, was senior lieutenant of 
the Invlncihle, 74, in the action of the glorious 
First of June, 1794. As captain of the Penelope^ 
3(5, he particularly distinguished himself in the 
capture of the (hiillaxtme Telly 84, on March 31, 
1800. In 1801 he participated in the operations 
in Egypt; and at Trafalgar, in command of the 
EuryaluSy 3(5, acquired deserve<l fame. In 1807, in 
the Ajax, 80, he accompanied Duckworth to the 
Dardanelles, but had the misfortune to lose his ship 
by fire. He was promoted to be rear-adnural in 
1814; from 1819 to 1822 he commanded in the 
East Indies ; and from 1828 to 1830 his flag was 
flying at the Nore. He died a vice-admiral in 1832. 
He was one of the captains in whom Nelson reposed 
the utmost confidence, and as a frigate commander 
he was in his dc'iy unrivalled. 

Blackwood, William, publisher, was born in 
177(5, at E(liriburgh, where , after an apprenticeship 
witli a bookseller, and further experience in Glasgow 
and London, he in 1804 started for himself. On 
April Lst, 1817, he issued the first nunjber of the 
Kdinhuryh Monthly Magazine, which on October 1st 
was issued as JilachTvoofVs Edinhuryh Mayazhie. 
Among Blackwood’s t>rincipal advisers and con- 
tributors were Professor Wilson and Lockhart, and 
the new publication was immediately successful. 
Among publications that have issued from the 
house founded by William Blackwoorl arc the 
Edlnlmryh Encyclojmdia, edited by Sir David 
Brew'stef, and begun in 1810, Sir Archibald Alison’s 
History of Europe, and George Eliot’s novels. He 
died in 1834. 

Bladder. The urinary bladtler is a hollow 
receptacle in which the urine accumulates between 
the intervals of micturition. Into it open the 
ureters, and from it passes the urethra. The adult 
bladder is capable of holding about one pint ; it lies 
in the jxdvis, to the walls of wdiich it is attached by 
various ligaments. Lining the interior of the 
bladder is a mucous membrane, and this is envel- 
o|x*(l by a muscular coat, and finally the bladder is 
invested in part by peritoneum. The upper part of the 
bladder is called the apex, the portion adjoining the 
urethra is termed the neck, and the triangular area 
mapped out by the orifices of the two ureters and 
the urethra is imlled the trigone. Inflammation 
of the bhodder is called cystitis. Tumours may 
develop, too. in connection with this visciis. For 
stone in the bladder, sec Calcnlu.s. The bladder 
sometimes requires to bo punctured to relieve dis- 
tension in ca,ses of retention of urine. 

Bladder^&nt, a name applied to Staphylca 
pinnata and N. trifoliaia, shrubs belonging to the 
sub-order Staphyktr in the order Sapindacefu. 'I’hey 
have opposite, stipulate, pinnate leave.s, and pendu- 
lous clusters of small white flowers succeedecl by an 
inflated capsule of two or three partly-united 
carpels. Their geographical distribution is wide, 
and they are grown for ornament in our shrubberies. 

Bladderwort, the popular name for the species 
of the interesting genus of dicotyledonous plants. 
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rtricularia. They are aquatic plants with little 
or no roots, and with submerged leaves, much 
divided, and bearing numerous small bladders or 
ascidia.” These have a trap-door opening inwards, 
;ind are lined by four-rayed hairs. Numerous small 
aquatic animals, water-fleams, etc., enter these 
Vtladders, and are apparently suffocated, the hairs 
absorbing the liquid product of their decay as a 
manure. There is no true dige.stion. The bladders 
do not serve as floats. 1'he flower is personate, and 
in some foreign species large and ornamental. 
rtricularia nehmhefolia^ a native of Brazil, which 
lias round peltate leaves, lives in the water in the 
lioUowed leaves of a Tillandsia. There are about 
i:iO species in the genus, four of which are British, 
and these and others are widely distributed over the 
globc!. They sometimes bear tuber-like structures. 

Bladder-wrack, the x^opubir name for those 
olive-brown algae of the genus Pucus^ which have 
air-bladders or floats hollowed out in the tissue of 
their frond-like thallus. Fucua with a 

midrib and its bladders in pairs on each side of 
it, and F. nodoms, with a narrow thallus, no midrib, 
and bladders arranged singly, are the commonest 
sea-weeds on onr coasts, where they were formerly 
eollected as kelp, and are still used for inamiro and 
for iodine baths. F. rcsicnloms is the cssentitd 
constituent in the remedy for obesity known as 
“anti-fat,” and owing to the iodine it contains has 
been used, in a charred condition, for tumours, 
untlorthe name of “ vegetable ethiops.” 

Blaen, Willem Janszoon, map-drawer, was 
born in 1571, at Alkmaar, Holland. He executed 
terrestrial and celestial globes in a manner that 
batl never been approached. His death occurred 
in 16IIH. 

Blaen, Jan, son of the preceding, published 
Atlas Major (11 vols.).alsoa series of topographical 
plates and views of towns. 

Blaine, J^mes Gillespie, statesman, was born 
in 1830, at Brownsville, West Pennsylvania. For 
a time he was professor in small colleges, to which 
bis subsequent title of “ the scholar in politics” is 
doubtless due. In 1854 he was a journalist at 
Augusta, Maine, and from to 1852 sat in the 
•State legislature, from 1862 to 1876 in the House 
<'f Kepresentatives. In 1876 he was elected United 
.States senator for Maine. In 1884hew'a.s nomina- 
ted for the x)residency, but was defeated by Cleve- 
land. In 1886 he accepted under President Harrison 
tlui secretaryship of state, a position he had held 
maler President Garfield. He was the author of 
Twenty Years in Congress. He died in 1893. 

Blainville, Henbi Mabie Ducbotay de, 
naturalist, was born in 1778 at Argues. Through 
Cuvier he was led to take an interest in natural 
science, and in 1812 was appointed to the chair of 
anatomy and zoology in the Faculty of Sciences, 
Paris, succeeding Cuvier in the professorship of 
comparative anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes. 
He died in 1850. His success in authorship was as 
pronounced as in teaching, and amongst his best 
known works are : De T Organisation des Animaux^ 
mi Jh’incijfes (TAnatomie Chmjfaree^ 1822 ; Cours de 


Physiologic GMraU, 1833; Osteographies 1839- 
1864, etc. 

Blair, Hugh, clergyman, was born in 1718 at 
Edinburgh, where he studied, and after otreupying 
the established pulpits of Collessie, Fifeshire, 
Caiiongate, Lady Yesters, and the High church, 
Edinburgh, he was appointed, in 1762, jnefessor of 
rhetoric at the university. Ho wrote a Dmertotion 
on the Poems of OssiaHs published his Lectures and 
SenuonSs which attracted the notice of George III., 
who conferred on Blair a jxuision of £2(K,) a year in 
1780. He resigned liis professorship in 1783 and 
died in 1800. 

Blair, Robert, Scottish divine, was born in 
1699 at Edinburgh. Educated for tlu* church, he 
was ai)pointcd in 1731 minister of Athelsfancford, 
where lie wrote his well-known jKiem, The Grat'e, 
published in 1743, and where he died in 17-16. 

Blair-Atkole, Scottish village in Perthshire, 
at the junction of the Garry and Tilt, 30 miles 
N.N.W. from Perth and 20 N.N.W. from Dnnkeld. 
Near it is Blair Castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Athole. 

Blake, Robert, one of the greatest- com- 
manders that have served England, was born in 
1599 at Bridgwater, Sornersi'tshire, whore Ids father 
was a wealthy merchant. From 1615 to 1622 young 
Blake, who had jireviously Iwen tMhicnted at 
Bridgwater grammar s(diool, was at \Va<lhain 
College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1617. Upon leaving Oxford la; appears to have 
devoted himself to elegant pursuits and tlio life of 
a country gentleman, until, in 1610, he was elected 
member of I'arliainent for Ins nativcj j>Uice. Wluui 
the Civil war broke out he linked his fortunes with 
those of the Parliament, and, having raised a troop 
of dragoon.s, became in 1645 governor of '.raunton. 
He was there be.seiged by Lord Goring, but, amid 
great disadvantages and liiseourngements, dc'fended 
the place until the siege was raised. He did not, 
however, agree with all tlie actions of the Republican 
party, and strongly disapproved of the execution of 
the king. Not until February, 1649, did lie become 
a.ssociated with the service in which he was destiiuxl 
to gain undying renown. In that month he was 
appointed a commissioner of the navy, and soon 
•afterwards h(^ was sent with a forcti in pursuit of 
Prince Rupert’s semi piratical squadron. He shut 
the prince up in Kingsale liurbour, and followed 
him closely when he broke the blockade;. Rupert 
then took refuge in the Tagus, where the Portuguese 
afforded him xjrotection in of Blake’s remon- 
strances, whereujion Blake, in retaliation, attacked 
the home-coming Portuguese fleet from Brazil and 
took or destroyed 20 sail of it. Having carried 
home hi.s prizes, he returned to pursue Rupert, whom 
he chased into Carthagena and thence into Malaga, 
where he fell upon him, destroyed three of his ships, 
and obliged the prince to retire to the court of 
Spain. Blake continued in the Mediterranean until 
1651, making the flag feared and respected there, 
and taking many prizes. Upon his return he was 
appointed warden of the Cinque Ports. In 1652, 
just before the outbreak of war with Holland, which 
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wa« then tlio most formidable naval power in the 
world, lUake w-as created admiral for nine months. 
I/yinK with but 20 siups in tiio Downs, he began 
the war by attacking Troinp, wiio cnnie there with 
45 sail anfl who refused to strike his flag to him. 
Being fortunately reinforccsl, he <lrove off tfie 
Dutch with a loss of two of thcfir shii>s. This was 
on May 18. In .July Blake met and took the 
whole Dutch fishery fleet and its convoy, and in 
Hc|)temlwr he (‘Imserl De Witt and De Ituyter in 
running fight from the Kentish Knock into Gore<r, 
cai)turing or destroying several of thfur vessels. 
Blake went hack to the Downs, where, in a short 
time, he Ibund himself with only 40 ships. In this 
Hitujition he was furiously attacked by 80 vessels 
under I’rornf), and was, as iniglit he exfXM'ted, badly 
beaten. Jle lost tJ ships, hut on the other hand he 
destroyed at least ones of th<; tuieiny. Jlis t<‘tiieri1y 
in acceptitig Iwittle on this tinforl unjile oceasioii 
must, upon the whole, he blattuid ; hut it was 
Blake’s sole tactical mistake of any inifKirtamn, 
Cind, happily, the great lender was s«sm abU^to win 
a compensating advantage. By February, ItJall. he 
luul irianagr'd to incn*ase his fl<*et to HO .sail. With 
Monk and Deannas his as><»<juited “Admirals and 
Generals at sea,” h»' sighti/d Troinp, wlio had la^arl}’ 
BK) sail, and on Fel>ruary JHili defeated him. though 
not decisivtrly, off i'ortland. Following up his 
sm cess, he elja^isl the Outeli to their cwists. Jn 
April, Cromwell, much a]»p!\rently to BlAke’s 
<liHappointment, assumed supnune authority; hut 
the admiral, who ftdly realistsl that, after all, the 
I'xternal tronblt‘s of his <’(uintry were its more 
.serious ones, had long since censed to take an 
active }»art in jxffitics. “It is not,” h(^ said, “ the 
business of a si a man to iniml state affairs, hut to 
hinder h)reigiM*rs from fooling us. Jlisturh not one 
allot h(T witii domestic disputt's, hut remember that 
%ve are Knglish and our i‘ncmies arc foreigners ; 
enemies wliieh. let what ^larty soever prevail, it is 
equally the inten’st of our I’ountrv to huinhle and 
restrain.” A very h‘\v \lnys after CroiinvelVs as- 
sunqition of power Blake again drove the Dutcdi 
into the 'ri*xel, and there' bUs^kuded tluun, until, 
iH'aring that Troiiqi wjis at sea with 120 ships, the 
aehniral went in search of him. lie found him on 
.June .'trd, off the coast of Essex, and having 
hiught him for tw’o days, gained a considerable 
Huccess though not willauit the loss of Deane, who 
was killed by a eannon-shot. In the next year a 
now fiehl was; found for Blake’s energies, in the 
Mediterranean, where Algiers w'as intimidated and 
^J'unis ft>n"ed into surrendering all Knglish captives. 
In the admiral, there In'ing w’ar with Spain, 
cruised in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar ; and in 
U157, having beard of the presence of a Spanish 
treasure-fleet at Santa Crux, Teneriffe, he went 
thither, and, in a manner which for conduct an<l 
gallantry has never lH»en excecxUsl, not only silenced 
the numerous and heavily- armed iMvtteries on shore, 
but also destroyed every f)ne of tlie galleons. It 
was a glorious exploit, and it was a fitting close to 
a glorious career. Ketuming in his flagship, the 
St,, {Jeorffe, Blake, whose devotion to bis country’s 
welfare had seriously nndenninerl his health, died 
on Aug. 17th, lfi57, nj» his fleet was triumphantly 


entering Plymouth Sound. HIb body was bnried 
in Henry VI I. 's Chapel at Westminster; but, at 
the Restoration, was taken up and thrown into a 
pit in St. Margaret’s churchyard. There is now a 
memorial window in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and a statue in the market place of his native 
town. He was, indeed, a great Englishman ; be 
first made the English flii^ gener^ly resj^cted 
at sea ; and in the whole of her history Britain 
has had no sea-captain of whom, in all respects, 
she can feel prouder. Indeed he is one of the 
very few great commanders whose characters 
appear to be without flaw. 

Blake, William, painter and poet, was boin in 
1757 in London. At the age of 14 lie vvas appren- 
1ice<l to an engr.aver for seven yetirs, proceeding in 
J778 to the school of the Koval Aeadeiny, where he 
•studied from the antique and began to draw from 
the living model. In 1780 he exhibited his first 
pi(‘ture, The Death of Earl (iodrvin,, in the Royal 
Accdemy’.s first exhibition in SonuTset House ; and 
after marrying in 1782 ('atherinc Boucher, wlio 
proved of gri^'it assistance; to him in his work, he 
opened a prinlseller’s shop in Broad Street in 1784. 
Meanwhile, in 17811. he had published Poetical 
Shetcheit, which marked him as a coming poet. 
For his Sonf/s of Innocence he was unable to find a 
publisher, and hit iqum a plan of producing them 
liiiiiself, revealetl to him in a dream, he used to say, 
hv his dead brother Robert. Besides revealing the 
poet, this publicati(m exhibited an inventive artist 
in decorative design. Among Blake’s otlier be.st 
known works are : Pooh of Thel, 1789 ; Marriaeje of 
Heaven and Hell, 1790; Oates of Pared ise^ 1793; 
Soinjs of Erperience, 1794 ; The Hook of Urlzcn, 
1794 ; The Sonff of Los, 1795 ; The Pooh of Ahanui^ 
1795, etc. He illustrated Young’s Niffht's Thovghts, 
Blair’s Gr/ici? and The Pooh of J oh. The strength of 
Ills genius lay in the vivitlness of his imagination. 
'J'hough he ('oinmanded the patronage of the public 
to a very’ limited extent during his lifetime, his 
genius di<l not fail to attract friends whose kindly 
assistance relieved his dceliniiig years, whicli were 
passed in poverty’. He dit*d in 1827 at No. .3, * 
Fountain Court. Strand, whither he had removed in 
1820, ami was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Blanc, Jkan Joskph Louis, hi.storian and 
smnalist, was born in 1811 at Madrid. He began 
his career as a journalist at Baris, and in 1839 
founded the Itcvne du Progrrs, in which appeared 
his prinei])nl St^eialistie work, Dc V Organization dn 
Travail. This gjiined for the author a wide popu- 
larity amongst the working classes, widon the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848 he was chosen a 
memlier of the provisional government and 
apfxiinted president of the commission of labour. 
Accused of being implicated in the disturbances of 
the summer in the same year, he escaped to London, 
where he remained until the downfall of the 
empire. On his return to Paris he was elected to 
the National Assembly in 1871, and afterwards 
beenme a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Besides the work already mentioned, his writings 
embrace Histoire de Dix Ans (1841-4), IPstoire de 
la Plvolufion IVaneaise, Lettres rur VAnfteferre 
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(1865-7), Hvstvire de la Itecohition de ISJ^S^ 1870, 
etc. He died in 1882 at Cannes. 

Blattduurd, Laman, journalist, was born in 
1804 at Yarmouth. In 1827 lie was appointed 
8f*cretary to the Zoolo^yical Society, and in 1831 
l)miine editor of the Monthly Magazine. His I/yric 
Offerings, dedicated to Charles I^rfimb, and publislied 
in 1828, received high commendation from Allan 
Cunningham and Lamb. In 1845, his mind having 
become unhinged through the death of his wife, 
lie committed suicide. 

Blanch-holding, or Blench -holwng, in 
Scottish law, a tenure by which the tenant is 
bound to pay only a nominal yearly duty, e.g. a 
jH^pjx^rcorn, to his superior as an acknowledgment 
of t lie latter’s right. 

Blanching, in JTivrli culture, a method of ren- 
dering plants white, and of depriving them of 
coarseness and bitterness, by growing them in a, 
dark place. Seakale and rhubarb are reared in 
this way. 

Blancmange, a table-dish made of isinglass, 
gelatine, corn-flour, arrowroot, ground rice, etc., 
l)oiled with sugar, milk, and flavouring substances. 
Blancmange used to contjiin fowl, meat and eggs. 

Blanco, Cape, i.e. White Ca]>e, on tlie west 
coast of Africa, is a rocky projection from the 
Sahara, and lies in hit. 20" 47' N. and long. 16" 
58' W. 

Blandford, an English municipality, in Donset- 
fihire, stands on the Stour. Near it is I^ord 
Portnian’s seat, Bryauston Park, and from it the 
Duke of Marlborough derives his title of Marquis 
of Blandford. Pop, (1901), 8.80,3. 

Blandrata, Giotigto, w»as born about 1515 at 
Saluzzo, Piedmont. In 1556 on account of his 
advanced religious view.s lie liad to take refuge in 
Geneva and ultimately in Poland, where he sowed 
the seeds of Unitarianisrn, dying about the end of 
tlie 16th century. 

Blane, *Sir Gilbert, physician, was born in 
1749 at Blanefield, Ayrshire. After graduating 
M.D. he became physician to the fleet in the West 
Indies under Admiral Uodiiey. In 1783 he was 
?ifqK)inted physician to St. Thomas’s Ilospibd, 
London, bringing out in the same year his treatise 
On the Diseases of Seamen, anr I in 1 795 was one of 
the commissioners on the Navy Medical Bojird. In 
this latter capacity he was instrumental in intro- 
ducing lime-juice as a preventive of scurvy on board 
ship. Among his publications the chief was 
Elements of Medical l^glc. 1872. He received hLs 
baronetcy in 1812, mid died in 1834. 

Blanket, a large piece of loosely- woven woollen 
stuff, used as a covering either for a bed or for a 
horse. Uncivilised p(.‘ople, such as the N. American 
Indians, use them as garments. In America very 
fine, expensive blankets are uschI. 

Blank Verse, a kind of verse without rhyme, 
but possessed of rhythm. The term is usually 
applied in England to the iambic pentameter, which 


is mainly used in English dramatic poetry and 
epic iKietry. All Shakespean''s plays are in blank 
verae, as is Milton’s Paradise Isist, 

Blanqni. Jerome Adolphe, political econo- 
nomist. was born in 1798 at Nice. While a student 
at Paris he acquired the friendship of J. B. Say, 
through whom he was induced to study economics, 
and whom in 1823 he succeeded as profos.sor at th«i 
Canserrafoire des Arts et Metiers. He was an ad- 
vocate of free trade doet vines. His cliief work is 
Histoire del' Economic Politique cn Europe, depuis les 
anciens jnsqu'a 7ios jours vols. 1837-42). He died 
in 1854 at Paris. 

Blanqni, liouia AtiGiiaTE, revolutionary so- 
cialist. brother of t he preceding, was horn in 1805 
at Nice. He was a lending figure in all the revehi- 
t.ionary movements of his time, and spent half his 
lifetime in prison for his extreme condiud. He dieil 
in 1881. 

Blaps, the name of the type genus of a family 
of heeUes, Blapi^idfc. of 
whicli B. worfisaga. tlie 
common Churchyard 
Beetle, is tlie best 
known; their wings an^ 
generally obsolete, an«l 
when attaekeil they 
emit a liquid with an 
unpleasant odour. 

Blarney, flattery, 
rajol ery, extra vagant ly 
complimentary language. 

The term is deprived 
from the Blarney -sfoiu'^ 
a stone in a village in 
county C\>rk in Ireland, m.Ara. 

wliich is fabled to en- (fl. mart with larvti. 
dow with wonderful 

powers of flattery the person who succeeds in kiss- 
ing it. 

Blasius, f^T., Bishop of Sehask, Armonia, 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Liciniu.s, 
316. He is titular patron of the woolcombers, 
who claim him on the ground that his flesli was 
torn by iron c-onibs. His festival is Ftdiruary 3, 

Blasphemy, according to Blachstone's Coni- 
menta/ries. an offence against God and religion, 
consi.sting in the denying the being or jn'ovideruio 
of God, or in contumelious reproaches of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and profane sc^offlng 
at Holy Scripture, or exposing it to eonteinyit and 
ridicule. These offences are punishalile at cfimmon 
law V>y fine and imprisonment, or other infamous 
corporal punishment. The Blasphemy Act, passed 
in 1698, enacts “that if any person educ^ated in 
or having mmle profession of the Christian reli- 
gion should by writing, preaching, ttsaching, or 
advised speaking deny any one of the persons of 
the Holy Trinity to be God, or should assert or 
maintain that there are more Gods than one, 
or should deny the Christian religion to be true, 
or the Holy Scripture to he? of divine authority, 
be should upon the first offence be rendered 
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Incfipable of holding any office or place of trust; 
and for the second, incapable of bringing any 
tiction, of being guardian or executor or of taking 
a legacy or deed of gift, and should suffer three 
years* imprisonment without Iwiil,” but the pro- 
secution must be commenced within four days of 
the blasphemy s]Kjken, and is to be desisted 
from and all the penalties to be removed uix)n 
the defendant’s renunciation of his heretical 
opinions. An act passed in 1813 excepts from 
these enrictro<*nts T>ersons denying as therein men- 
tioned thc‘ Holy Trinity. In an im|x»rtant case 
occurring in the year 1867 the court reaffirmed a 
previous doclaralion of Chief Justirse Hale, viz. : — 
That ChriHtianitp wa» part of the lAiir of England 
(to bo found in ftlackitione'g (hnimenlarieit). 

The commissioners on criminal laws (6th report) 
remark, that ‘‘although the law forbids all denial 
of the iHung and providence of God or the 
tJhristian religion, it is only when Lreligion assumes 
the form of an insult to God an<l man that the 
Interference of the (Timinal law has taken place.” 

In Scotland the punishnue t for blasphenjy was 
forinorly death. Hy an Act of (Miarles 1 1., any |>cr.son 
who, “ not b(*ing distracted in his wit.s, should curse 
(h>doruny |H;rsoiiof the lilesse<l Trinity," w-ris punish- 
able with <ieath ; and by a statuti? passed in 1695 
in King William’s reign, any roasoner xigainst the 
being of God or any person of the Trinity or the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures or the providenct; 
of ciod in th(« govern iiierd of t h(! world, was to bo 
imprisoned f(>r the lirst olTcne-e until he should give 
satisfaction in sackcrloth to the congregation ; to 
be punished more H(‘vercly for the second offence, 
an<l for the third to i»c doomed to death ; but by 
an Act ptmsed in 1K26, amended in 1837, blasphemy 
was made punishable by line or imprisonment or 
both. 

In the United States punishment is attached 
not only to this olTtuice as above indicated, but to 
any language calculated t(» sap the foundations of 
society. [CURsiNd, Swkauing.] 

Blast Furnacef the furnace used for iho 
smelting of iron, ir. tlie extraction of the metal 
from its naturally taanirring coiwpounds or ores. 
In shaiH% .siz(', and proportions, blast furnaces vary 
considerably accor«ling to the nature of the fuel, 
the chanicter of the ores, etc., employed. The 
gcueraJ shape miry be desenbedas of two truncated 
ta)nes, united at their bases, the angular junction 
being roumUul off, forming tlie boshes. The furnace 
is built of firebricks; outside this, and separated by 
a siMoe llUed w ith stind, etc., is another layer of 
firebricks, and surrounding all are wrought iron 
plates united by rivets. The part, of the furnace 
above the bosltcs is known as the sfaeh; and the 
top) portion of the stack forms the throaty which is 
generally caixiblo of closure, to admit of the col- 
lection of the gaseous pnKlucts. The bottom of 
the furnace cxnistitutes the hearth^ around which 
are opienings through which the tmgers, or pipes 
from the blowing eng^ines, deliver the blast, in 
most cases the hot gases passing off from the fur- 
nace are utilised for the purpose of heating the 
blast The front of the hearth is continued forw-ard 


beneath an arch of the walls — tywp arch — to 
form a cavity known as the fore-hearth. In front 
this is dammed by a block of firebrick supported 
by a metal damplate. On the top of the dam is 
a groove known as the cinder notch, through which, 
when the furnace is working, the slag runs into 
trucks p)laced to receive it. In the dam also is the 
tappiTig hole, which, except when open for the 
pnirpose of allowing the molten metal to fiow out, is 
closed by a tightly rammed plug of clay. The 
height of such furnaces is about 70 feet. When 
starting the furnace, wood and coke are intro- 
duced, then layers of limestone and coke with small 
quantities of the ore, till the furnace is about one- 
third full. The w'tx)<l is then ignited, ore, fuel, and 
limestone (the flux) Iwiing added lightly, and the 
blast slowly increased, the normal condition not 
being reached for some days. It is then kept con- 
tinuously working or “ in blast f by filling in from 
tlie top the mixture of ore, fuel and flux. The slag 
runs off as before stated, and the iron is tapped 
when necessary. The furnace itself remains in 
blast frequently for years without intermission. 
For the chemistry of the process see Iron. 

Blasting, an oj>c;ration of much practical im- 
pf)rtance in minitig and civil engineering, for the 
removal of obstruction by explosives such as gim- 
j>owder, guncotton or other spc*cial preparations of 
nitro-glycerine. { K.xplosivk.s.] Thus in tunnelling 
through h.'trd rocky material, holes of 1 to inch 
diameter arc bored by hand or machine to the 
depth of a few feet, a cartridge of the explosive is 
pmshed to the fartlier extremity of each hole, which 
is then tamped or blockeri up> wdth sand or clay suf- 
ficiently firm to prevent the explosion simp>ly acting 
in the <lirectly outward direction. A fuse leads 
from without to the embedded cartridge, and takes 
a known time to carry ignition to it; during this 
time the workmen retire and wait for the exp)losion 
in a sheltered sj)ot. It is ofttm expiedient to fire a 
number of such charges at the same time, in which 
case electricity lends itsedf readily for the simul- 
taneous heatifig of the fus(?s. Thus in the 
sgstem of blasting, where it is necessary to remove 
very large masses such as reefs or islets that ob- 
struct ship-way, the rock is iioncycombed with 
small tunmds, charges of tlie explosive are placed 
all over the area to be acti'd iqKm, and the fuses 
are connected by wires which lead to a safe distance, 
froiT» which the firing may be effected by the passage 
of the electric current round the circuit. The best 
instance of this kind is that of the blasting away 
of a reef at Hell Gate, Long Island Sound, New 
York, where a charge of 120 tons of rapid explosive, 
di.‘!tributed through about 20 miles of drill-holes, 
was fired in a single operation. 

Blasting Gelatine is an explosive, or rather 
a class of explosives, consisting essentially of the 
combination of nitro-glycerine and nitro-cotton. 
It is manufactured by dissolving finely divided 
nitro-cotton in heated "nitro-glycerine. The result 
is a gelatinous-looking mass. It is made up for 
use according to the purposes for which it is de- 
signed. For blasting it takes the form of solid 
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cyliodrical cartridges ; for gun charges it takes tlie 
form of thin cord-like filaments or of smtill cubes. 
One variety of it is known as Cordite ; another as 
M!ixim Smokeless Powder. Specially strong de- 
tonators are required to explode it, and confinement 
is neetled to develop its ).>ower. It is unaffected 
by water ; and if a little camphor or benzole bt^ 
added to it in course of manufacture, it may be 
rendered almost insensible to explosion by shock 
or blow. 

Blastocoale. [Blastospuehe.] 

Blastoderm, the term tipplied in Embryology 
(q.v.) to the flattened disc of cells resulting from 
the segmentation of the ovum, and in which the de- 
velopmtmt of the embryo proceeds. The hlastoderm 
divides into two layers, epiblast and liypoblast ; an<l 
a third layer, the mesobhast, subsequently appears. 
From the epiblast are developed the cuUuieous and 
nervous systems, from the hypoblast the epithelium 
of the alimentary tract with its ducts, and all other 
tissues of the body are derived from mesoblast. 

Blastoidea, an extinct class of Echinodcrmata 
l>elonging to the group in which the body (calyx) 
is usually supported <ui a stem ; in many of the 
lllastoids, however, tliis structure is absent. 'J’he 
calyx is small and ovifid or globular, and formed of 
a series of plates of which the most important are 
arranged in three zones : the lowest consists of three 

basal ” plates, above which is a circle of five radials, 
and partly between but mainly above tlieso is a circle 
(»f five “ interradial ” plates. The radial jdatos are 
forked, and in the angle of eacli is the ambulacral 
field ; at the sides of these arc rows of ])ores which 
ojKjn below to a series of chambers known as the 
“ hydrospires," which may be respiratory, repro- 
ductive, or both. The mouth occurs in tlie centre 
of the upper part of the calyx, and is surrounded 
by a circk*! of apertures, known as the spiracles, 
which lead to the hydrospires. The anus also 
opens in this circle. The group lived in the Silu- 
rian, Devonian, and C’arboiiiferous periods, and in 
the last it obtained its maximum development and 
became extinct. The typical genus Pentremites is 
not found in England, the forms referred to it Vje- 
longing really to tlie genus (rratmtocritins. 

Blastomere. [Blastosphere.] 

Blastopore, the opening by wliich the central 
cavity of an embryo, when in the blastosphere (q.v.) 
stage, communicates with the exterior. Thi.s may 
persi.st either as the mouth in most worms and 
molluscs, or as the anus in Serpula (q.v.) and the 
limpet; or as both mouth and anus in some sea- 
anemones (e.g. Peacliia) ; or it may be closed 
entirely, and the permanent ojxjnings formed else- 
where ; or, as in the case of imsects, it may never 
be formed at all. 

BllJitosphore, or Blastula. After the fertili- 
sation of an ovum or egg it commences development 
by dividing into two ; each half again divides, and. 
these parts continue to sub-divide into 8, ir», 32, 
and so on, till the ovum is comjxised of a mass of 
a large numlwr of cells. In this .stage it i.s called a 
** morula,'* and each of these cells is a hlagtomere, 
31 


In most cases these blast omercs arrange them* 
selves in a single layer called the blantoderm^ 
forming a spherical shell emiosing a central 
cavity. In this stage it is a and tho 

cavity in it is the hlaatiHuele, and it usually opens 
to the exterior by an aperture known as the 
jntre. In some cases this pore may persist through 
life as either the mouth or anus of the adult, bu' 
in most cases it closes and the i»erm:iucnt opening 
form elsewhere. In some rare eases the blnsto 
c(ele may remain sis the body csivity of the stdult. 

Blastostyle, the stalk which hesirs the re- 
productive buds (gonophoros) in ^;(uue HvDUoiDiiA. 

Blastula, the same as Bl vstospiif.UE. 

Blatta, or Beiuplaxkta. the cockroach, an 
insect belonging to the order Oiitmoptera, so that 
it is not a true beetle, ihtaigh })Opularly kmwn ns the 
“black beetle." Tlie body is inv<‘,sted in a harrl 
brown coat or cuticle; it is divided into a number 
of distinct segments grou}>cd into three divisions, 
head, thorax, and abdomen ; the first hear.s two 
large eyes an<l a complex masticatory apparatus. 
The thorax is of three segments, ami in the male 
hears tlire(‘ pairs of legs and two (ff wings; the 
frcuit jiair of tlie latter arc hardened into elytra or 
wing cases, whicli, wlieii the animal is at rest, 
cover and protetd. the soft flying wings. The 
female is wingless. Tlie abdomen is of ton seg- 
ment .s. and the only ajipemlagt^s an^ two small 
ones on the last segment. The aiiiiual breathes by 
a. series of tubes ramifying through (he body, and 
which open to the exterior by 20 pairs »»f “siuracles.” 
The Iieart, is a straight 1ub<* running .along tlie 
back. The alimentary system is very well deve- 
loped ami complex. Tlie nervims system consists 
of a. ganglion aliove the luoulh, from which }>ro- 
ceeds ;i douhle chain of gangli.'i along tlie ventral 
side. As its name (^Pcriplancfa orintfalis) implies 
it is not indigenous to England, hut lia.s been iin- 
jjorted from the E{i.st. The Wt'st Indian “Drum- 
mer," which belongs to the same family ( Plattidn^) 
also occurs occasionally in England. The cock- 
roach takes about six years to reacdi maturity. 

Blauw-Bok (Dutch = hurl), a South 
African antelope (yPgoceros Jcncojfhu'Ufi) living in 
small hcTd.s in the open plains. It is about six feet 
in length, and stands somewhat Jes.s than four fcnit 
high at the slioulder. Tlie hide is Idack, and it is 
this colour, reflected through the tisli-grey hair, that 
has given rise to the popular name us(*d by the 
Dutch settlers, and to that of Koan Antelope by 
which the .animal is known to sportsmen. The 
horns are long, curved, and marked with rings to 
within six inches of the tips. 

Bleachiugf, in its wider sense, the elimina- 
tion of colour from a substance, i>ut in a reintric- 
ted sense the destruction of the colour of 
organic fibres or fabrics by chemical means, so a« 
to lejive them white in appearance. The agent 
most commonly employed is chlorine, bleaching 
powder (q.v.) being used as the source of this 
element. The general mode of operation may be des- 
ert bed in the case of cotton fabrics. Before bleaching* 
the separate pieces axe stamped for purposes uf 
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Identification, then stitched together, and the loose 
fibres singed. They are thoroughly washed with 
water, rnechanical contrivances being arranged for 
tilis as for all other processes. After washing 
tiiey are subjecte^l to the lime hoil^ i.e. passed 
through milk of lime and boiled with w»ater. They 
are next passed through dilute hydrochloric acid, 
again washed, iioilfKl with sofla, some resin being 
also fulded, and subjected to another thorough 
washing with water. These operations have for 
their object the removal of mechanical, fatty 
and other irapuritii.'s. The fabrics are now ready 
for treating with the bleaching liquor— 

— and are immersed for six or eight hours in a 
s^dution of hU«i<jhing j)owder which it is necessary 
should he perfe<dly clear. The bleaching |X)wder 
itself profluces no decolorlsation, and subsequent 
treatment with a dilute acid is necessarv, which 
liberates the <!hlorine contained in the bleaching 
ptjwdtjr. The fabric is therefore immersed in 
dilute sulphuric a<?id and finally thoroughly wtvshed 
and dried. 

In the case of linen, which does not bleach with 
the ease and rjijiidity of cotton, the operations of 
cheniieking and wasiiing wdth acid have to be re- 

C eated two or three times. Wool an<l silk are not 
hniched wit h chlorine, but by means of a solution 
of sulphurous acid ( H.^SO^), Ijei’ng first, as in the case 
of cotton, well washed and cleansed from all im- 
purities. 

Blaaohiti||[ Powder is prejwired by the 
m'-tion of chlorine on slaked lime. The lime should 
he free from iron or mangJiuese, which are frequent 
iinpuritie.s, and is slaketi with water, great care 
being needt^d, as too much or too little is detri- 
mental to th<? final [)roduct. It is then sprearl in 
thin layers (»ver the fioor of the “ cUauihors,” wdiich 
are made of lead or stone. The chlorine is then 
assed over, the sup[)ly being regulated so as to 
eep the ttunpi'rature helow' 60°. The constitu- 
tion of bleacliing j>owder has been the source of 
much discus.sien among chemists. The formula 
Ca(OCl)Cl probably expresses it better than any 
other yet suggestal. By the action of dilute acids, 
iw vinegar, chiorino is liberated : 

CaOtnCl -h 2HCI = CaCl, 4- OH^ -f CU. 

This chlorine is the active bleaching agent, and so 
the “ bleaoir’ is generally valuated by the amount 
of *' available chlorine.’' 

{Alhumue 0nuWK4t).a small British fresh- 
water flsb of the Carp family ; found also in most 
SSuro{man rivers north of the Alps. It is rarely 
more than 7 inches long, greenish or brownish above, 
and silvery white below. The up^ier jaw is pro- 
tractile, but does not extend as far as the lower jaw. 
Bleak are ocmked like sprats; and the crystalline 
rieposit beneath the scales is used in the manu- 
facture of artificial pearls, hollow glass l>eads being 
washwt in the interior with this substance and then 
filled with white wax, 

Bl#gdintfi or H,«»oebhaog. External haemo- 
or bletKling from a wound, is a condition 
widen anyone may Ik? required to treat, and in which 
•verything depends upon prompt and intelligent 


action. The bleeding may be arterial^ 
or capillary. If the first, bright red blood escapes 
in a forcible stream, and in spurts corresponding 
with the heart beats ; in venous hsemorrhage 
the blood is darker and the stream continuous; 
while in capillary haemorrhage there is a loss of 
blood by gradual oozing from the wounded 
surface. If the fiow is at ^ considerable no time 
must be lost in controlling the bleeding point ; this 
is readily done by applying pressure. The forefinger 
firmly compressed upon the spot from which the 
bloo(I comes will at once temporarily arrest 
hasmorrhfige, even from a large vessel ; such 
pressure must be steadily maintained until skilled 
assistance can be procured. If an artery of one of 
the limbs is injured, a handkercliief maybe tightly 
tied alx>ve the wound, or digital pressure may be 
made in the course of the vessel involved, this latter 
procedure requiring, of course, some anatomical 
knowledge. In bleeding from a vein the pressure 
requires to bo applied on the side of the wound 
which is more remote from the heart. A useful 
mode of applying pressure with a handkerchief is 
to tie it somewhat loosely, and then insert a stick 
between it and the limb, twisting the stick round 
until the requisite degree of tightness is attained. 
A gniduated compress, ma*le with pieces of lint of 
increa.sing dimensions, forming a sort of cone, the 
apex of which is applied to the point w'here pressure 
is to be made, is of value where bleeding has to be 
controlled for some period of time ; but after all, 
the main thing to rely upon in emergency is the 
tip of the finger, making sure that this is pressed 
upon the bleeiling iK>int. 

The variou.s surgical means of arresting hasmorr- 
hfige are as follows : — 

l^resmre^ invaluable as a temporary expedient, ia 
the solo means relied upon in many wounds in- 
volving the scalp or jxilniof the hand. For applying 
pressure in the course of an artery, see TotrRXiQUET, 

Cold excites contraction of the muscular fibres 
of blotxl -vessels ; cold injections are of use in 
bleeding from the nose. 

Heat ’. Very hot water, as hot as can be borne, is 
of use in capillary oozing. The actual cautery is 
sometimes employed to check hiemorrhage ; it used 
to be largely used in bygone days before the liga- 
ture came into general use ; its main application at 
the present time is in the oozing from the cut 
surface of bone. 

Styptics (q.v.), of which perchloride or persul- 
phate of iron are the best. 

Actijtreseure (q.v.). 

Torsion and Ligature, the end of the wounded 
vessel being seized with artery forceps and either 
twisted, or else .secured by tying a ligature round it. 

In all cases of serious bleeding the patient should 
l>e kept perfectly quiet, lying oh the back ; stimu- 
lants should be avoided, and only given under 
medical advice. When practicable the bleeding area 
may be raised, so as to secure the aid of gra\dty io 
opposing the blood flow. 

Htemorrhage from various internal organs will 
be discusaetl under the following heads Bleed- 
ing h-om the nose, see EpistsjciS; from the lungs, 
see H.£M0FTT31S; and from the stomach, see 
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HiEMATEMKSis ; also see Hiujbna, Piles, Meno- 
bbhagia, Rsmatubia. 

Bleeding, Blood-letting. When a vein is opened, 
the process is termed venesection or phlebotomy ; 
when an artery, arteriotomy. Other methods of 
abstracting bloc^ are by means of leeches, or 
cupping, or the artificial leech. 

Venesection was at one time in the history of 
medicine an everyday occurrence in medical prac- 
tice; particularly was it deemed advisable to 
abstract blood in inflammations and fevers. In such 
conditions the blood often coagulates slowly, allow- 
ing a partial subsidence of the red blood corpuscles 
to occur, and there is consequently formed an upper 
almost colourless “huffy coat,” or “ cnwfa phlo- 
ijUtica” composed of white corpuscles entangled in 
tibrine. This condition of blood was held at one 
time to imperatively demand venesection. But 
bloixl-letting was in old days by no means confined 
to cases of this kind; it was considered right by 
some practitioners to bleed people as a matter of 
routine, whenever they were a little out of sorts ; a 
man was bled before he made a mountain ascent, 
and so on. Cupping was a thriving profession, and 
leeches were used in such profusion as to make the 
leech trade quite an important industry. Nowa- 
days, such are the changes of fashion, venesection is 
but rarely practised, and even the application of 
leeches is Incoming a rarity. There can be little 
doubt that in avoiding the one extreme medical 
Kcienoe has rushed into the other. Of tlie use of 
leeches in the relief of pain there can be no question, 
and venesection itself seems to he of undoubt etl 
service in certain cases of apoplexy and of engorge- 
ment of the right side of the heart. 

In practising venesection the median basilic vein 
at the bend of the elbow is the ve.ssel usually opened. 
The arm is allowed to hang down, the patient being 
sometimes directed to grasp a staff with the hand, 
while a handkerchief is tied round the arm just 
above the elbow to “ make the veins stand out.” The 
incision into the vessel requires to be made with 
caution, so as not to injure the underlying artery. 
After sufficient blood has been allowed to flow, a 
compress is applied and the arm bandaged up. 

Bltak. Friedbioh, Biblical critic, was bom in 
1793 at Ahrensbdk in Holstein, In 1818 he became 
a tutor at Berlin university and in 1823 a theological 
professor, which position he was appointed to at . 
Bonn in 1829. His Introduction to the Old Testa- 
wont, 1860, and Introduction to the New Testament 
Kce his chief works and those by which he is best 
known to English readers. He ^d in 1859. 

BMky Wilhelm Heinbich Immanuel, philo- 
logist, son of the preceding, was born in 1827 at 
Berlin. He appli^ himself to the study of the 
languages of South Africa, and in 1855 accompanied 
Bishop Colenso thither. In 1860 he was appointed 
librarian of the Gray Library, Capetown, where he 
continued his philological investigations until his 
death in 1875. His chief works are The Lem- 
gnages Western and Southern Africa, 1856, 
Begnard the Foe in South Africa: Hottentot 
Fables and Tales, 1864, A Comparative Orammae of 
Smitk Afnean Languages, 1862. He also b^;an a 


Bushman- English and Et^lish-Bush^nan Diction- 
ary, which was considered of such importance that 
after his death the Cape Colony Assembly appointed 
a successor to continue the work. 

BlEnda* the name of which mineral signifies 
blind or deceptive, is known to English miners as 
“ black- jack,” and, though containing no lead, some- 
times resembles galena, lead sulphide. Former^ 
considered worthless, blende, which is zinc sulphide 
(ZnS), is now the chief commercial ore of zinc. 
Iron and cadmium are often present in this ore, and 
the rare elements, lithium, indium, thallium and 
gallium, have been detected in it, especially in its 
darker varieties. Blende only fuses on thin e<lge8 
alone, but decrepitates before the blowpipe. With 
carbonate of soda it gives a green tiame, and when 
intensely heate<i it yields the white incrustation 
characteristic of zinc, that becomes green with 
cobalt nitrate. It dissolves in concentrated nitrio 
acid, leaving the sulphur as a residue, and in hydro- 
chloric acid with disengagement of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. This and its greater softness distin- 
pfuishes it from tinstone, which it often resembles 
in its adamantine lustre and black and brown colour. 
Its hardness is between 3*5 and 4, and its specific 
gravity 3*9 to 4*2. It is very brittle. It may be 
colourless or white and transparent yellow, green, 
or retl, but is more often opaque and dark. It 
crytsalJises in tetrahedra and other forms in the 
cubic system ; but may bo fibrous or compact. It 
is abundant in Cornwall, Alston Moor, and elsewhere, 
as.sociated with galena ; at Ammeberg on Lake 
Wetter, in gneiss ; in Asturias, with liquid enclo- 
sures ; in Mis.souri ; and in Franklin co., New Jersey, 
where the finest colourless cry.stals are found. 

BlEllllEilllf a Bavarian village on the Danube, in 
memorable through the famous battle in which 
Marlborough brilliantly defeated the French and 
Bavarians during the war of the Spanish succession, 
AuMst 13th, 1704. Opposed to Marlborough, who 
had 52,000 men under him, was a force of 56,000 
men. Of these last 40,(XH) were either killed or 
captured, while of the victors only 12,000 were killed 
or wounded. For thi.s achievement the estate of 
Woodstock was conferred on Marlborough, £50,(X)0 
voted him to erect a family seat, and a |xirpetual 
pension of £4,000 per annum 

Blanliaiiii Palaotv Duke of 

Marlborough, near Woodstock, Oxfordshire, was 
erected at the public expense during the time of 
Queen Anne, the architect being Sir John Van- 
brugh, and the style Italo-Corinthian. In it were 
stored, amongst other celebrated pictures. The 
Yo\mg St. Augustine and Pope Gregory, by Titian ; 
Europa, Esther, and The Massacre if the Innocents, 
by Veronese ; Tintoretto's St. Jerome, Rembrandt’s 
Isaac Blessing Jacob, etc., portraits by Rubens, 
Vandyck, etc. The collection was disposed of by 
auction in 1684, when Raphael’s Ansiaei Madonna 
was bought for the National Gallery at £70,000, 
The Titian Gallery was burnt down in 1859. 
The grounds of Blenheim cover an area of 2,700 
acres, and are adorned with» amongst other thii^ 
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apedewral I BO foct surmount ed by a statue of 
the Duke (»f Marlborough. The plant at ion» «are 
said TO represent the poaitions of the troops on the 
battlefield of Blenheim. 

BUnheim Spaniel, a small variety of 
spaniel, differing from the King Charles in colour, 
which should be pure white, with orange or ruby 
Oiarkings. The dogs are named from Blenheim Park, 
wiiere the breed wtis birmerly in high refuite, an(l 
are sometiine.s called MarHx>rouglj dogs from the 
title of the owners of that seat. 

Blannorrhoaa, a disease accompanied by 
profuse <lischarge from a mucous membrane. The 
term is not now often used, and when it is employed, 
is generally limited to mucous discharges from 
either tlie conjunctiva or tluj genito-uriiiary mucous 
memhrane. 

Bl6nny, any (Ish of tlu^ genus Illennius, often 
exteml<‘<l to the family (BlenniidaO of which this 
genus is the t yjk*. and sotnetimes totlie Blenniifonu 
ilivision of Acantliopt(‘rygian lishes (containing 
six families, having tlie lunly long, low, and com- 
pressed, very long<l<»rs:il fin, geiuTally long anal fin, 
vtmfral fins, if presimt, ot\ or under the throat). In 
tlie family tlu* l)ody is nake<l cu* covenfd with small 
scales; there may be one, two, or tliree dorsal fins 
occui>ying tin* whohi back, and the ventral fins are 
under the tliroat, (*r rudimentary, or absent. There 
are numerous gimera freely distributed in temperate 
jm<l tropical s(*as ; all are carnivorou.s, and the 
luajoritv are small shore fishes, many living in 
brackish, and others in fresh, water, In some the 
ventral fins are rethu'eil to mere stylets, an<l are 
use<l as locomotive organs, l>y means of which the 
fislies move ahmg’' tin* i»ottom or among seaweed. 
The largest Blenny is .{narrhicJms the sea- 

cat or sea-wolf; and to the family belong tlio 
Butter-fish Oi.v.), ami the Viviparous Blenny 
{}!A*arce9 I'iri/m run), and some otlier forms that 
extrude the y«iung alive. Of the true Bloimies 
(Bleimius) there are some forty species, of wliicli 
the following tue Britisli : Ji. t/afforiif/hic, some 
12 in. long; .//, pholis (tlu? Smooth Blenny or 
iShatiny), ahout o in. lorig, olive-green marked 
with black ; and Ji. Buiterliy Blenny), 

ahout B in, long, ^Yith a black s]H»t banded with 
white on the dorsal fin. In most of the sjx^cie.- 
there is a tentacle ovor tlie eye. 

BleMington, M-\u<;.vukt Power, Countess 
OK, novtiilist. ^Yas i»orn in ITfifi, at Knockbrit, Tip- 
p»niry. Marrying first at the age of fourteen, she 
lived only three months with her husband, but on his 
deatlimarried in 181H the Earl of Blessington. She 
became an intimate frieml of Lord Byron, who 
addres.Mod several poems to Iut, and alludes often 
to lier charms in hi.s Hiartj and Letfent. On her 
husband's dejith in 1S21> she became the mistress of 
a large fortune, and lier house at Kensington Gate 
became tlie resort of men of distin(j'tion of every 
country. Amongst her writings are The Idler in 
Kranee, The Idler in Itahj, Con rermt ions with Lord 
Jii/ron, llefitns of Soeieftf, The Lottery of Li/e^ etc. 
She w*as also the editor of Heaths liooJt of Ucaufy . 
and the She dieil in 1^411, in Paris,, 


wdiither she had fled with Count D’Orsay from 
creditors. 

Bletchley, a junction of the London and 
North Western Kaihvay. connecting the main line 
with Oxford and Cambridge. 

Blewfields, or Bluefielps, a river and town 
in the Mos(piito territory, Nicfiragua, Central 
Arnericia. 'i’he river has an easterly course of 
several hundred miles, and flow’s into the Caribbean 
»Sea. 'file town is at its mouth, and has a good 
harbour. 

Blicher, Steen Stensen, poet juid novelist, 
was born in 17x2 at Vi urn, a village of Viborg. His 
pJM’tus are national and vigorous, and his novels 
give vivid juctures of rural life in Jutland. He 
traiislate<l Ossian ami The I'icar of Wakejield. He 
died in 184S at Spend nip. 

BUda, or Blidah, a fortified towm in Algeria, 
in tlie Metidjah, and BO miles inland from Algiers. 
It is situated in a fl airishing district, where oranges 
are largely j»ro«luced, and is the centre of a coii- 
sirlerable trade. 

BUgh, William, w-lio wa.s born about 175B, 
entered tin* Royal Navy and served under Captain 
Cook in 1772-74. A.s lieutenant he was present 
in 17X1 at Hyde Parker’s action with the Dutch 
on the Dogger Bank, and in 17H2 at Howe’s relief 
of Gibraltar. He wa.s a|)]X)inted in 1787 to the com- 
mand of the lionntif and directed to endeavour to 
introduce t he brea»l fruit tree from the Pacific to the 
West Indies. In April, 1789, when the ship was not 
far from Otalieite, the greater part of the crew, led 
by Mr. Christian, mate, mutinied, and putting the 
officers and tlie rest of the hands into an open 
boat, set it adrift, w’ith but little provisions 
andw’atcr and no fire-arms. C’aptain Bligh and his 
17 companions made their way, after terrible suffer- 
ings, to Timor, which they reached on June 14th, 
and whore they were hospitably received by the 
Dutch governor. Promoted in 1790 to be post- 
captain, Bligh commanded tla^ Director^ 64, at 
Duncan's victory off Camperdow’n, and the Glatton^ 
64, at Nelson‘.s destruction of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen in 1801. In 1806 he was sent out ms 
ea])tain-gem?ral and governor of New South Wales, 
but he w'as so unjxtpular and arbitrary that after 
a stormy rule of about eighteen months he was 
forcibly deposed and sent home. He became a 
rear-admiral in 1811, and a vice-admiral in 1814, 
and died in 1817. He was an officer not devoid of 
merit, and certainly possessed both courage and re- 
source, yet lie l>t?t rayed a singular capacity for 
making himself disliked by his subordinates. 

Blight, a term in ix>pnlar use, signifying inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva. [CONJUNCTIVITIS.] 

Blight i?* the name applied to a number of 
plantdiseascs. The term is liest restricted to those 
due to the attacks of large numbers of minute 
animals or fungi. Of the minimal blights the most 
imiK)rtant in England are Aphid.£, or plant lice, 
which, owing to their enormous powers of repro- 
duction, can do serious damage to any crops they 
attack ; this group includes the Phylloxera^ which 
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Blind Worm. 


lires on the vine. Most of the orders of insects 
supply cases of blight: thus among the Dij)tera 
there is the genus Cecidoimja corn midge and 
Hessian fly)*, among the Coleoptera, Ilaltioa^ the 
turnip fly ; among the Hymeuoptera, besides the 
there are the CijnipUhe or gall flies; 
amongst the Lepidoptera various caterpillars swarm 
In such number as to be included iti this category. 
Amongst other classes of animals that act as 
blights, there are the Pkytopiid<e, a family of 
Acarina, which cause galls on plants; and some 
species of worms as Anytii Hula frit id which causes 
tlie “ear cockle” of wheat. Sultry weather is 
favourable to the development of insect pests, 
and thus the belief has arisen that the hazi- 
ness of the air overladen with moisture is itself a 
blighting substance. The name iK>ints to a common 
effect of fungus growth, \*iz. the bleaching or yellow- 
ing of leaves by the destruction of their chlorophyll. 

Blind, Karl, revolutionist and journalist, was 
born in 1S2() at Mannheim. While still a student 
at Heidelberg and Bonn, he joined revohitionary 
v-ocieties, and in 1847 was imprisoned on account 
of a pamphlet he wrote, German llnngcr and 
German lances. Ho was again arrested in 1848 
as a participant in the risings" in Soutli Germany at 
the time and sentenced to eight years’ imprison- 
ment, but was liberated by tlie populace. 
lTtima,tely he was forced to seek an a.syliim in 
England, where by his pen he continued to advo- 
eate the freedom and unity of the German people. 
He died In 1907. 

Blind Fiah, a popular name for any fish in 
which the eyes are rudimentary or absent. It is 
chiefly applied to the blind fish of the mammoth 
cave of Kentucky (^Amhlyopsis upelfrns), which 
occurs also in the subterranean river.s of the central 
-portion of the United States. It is about 5 inches 
‘ong, quite colourless, and destitute of external 
ayes. Forms without ventral fins have been made 
a distinct genus (Typhlichtliys) Chologaster, an 
allied form, with small external eves, has been 
recorded from a rice field in South Carolina. In 
Lnci/iiga dentata, from the subterranean waters 
of caverns in Cuba, the eye is absent or quite rudi- 
mentary. [Degeneration, Environment.] 

Blindnass. In Great Britain one of every 
l,l(K) to 1,200 persons is blind, and thus in England, 
and Wales there are some 30,0«X) blind people. The 
advances which have been made in ophthalmic 
surgery have considerably lessened tlie number of 
cases of loss of sight occurring in the course of a 
year, and this improvement has been sjMjcially 
marked within quite recent times. Still much 
remains to be done ; too many people are still to be 
seen whose blindness is due "to c.auses which might 
have been prevented had the mischief been dealt 
with in time. 

Perhaps the most important of the preventable 
causes of blindness is the ophthalmia of infants. 
The neglect of inflammatioti of the eyes in the 
newborn child too often leads to blindrie.ss ; and yet 
if the necessity for careful treatment ha recognised 
from the very commencement of the affection, no 
impairment of vision should result. Neglect and 


want of cleanliness can work in this disease a life- 
long mischief, in the course of a few hours. 

Sympathetic ophthalmia is another form of 
ocular disease which used to be accountable for 
many cases of blindness. An injury of one eye 
may set up “sympathetic” inflammation, as it "is 
called, in the other, and so lead to loss of sight in 
both. In the case of so important an organ as the 
eye. the advisability of at once seeking conqK^tent 
advice, even in what may ajipear a trivial affection, 
cannot be too strongly insisted iqion. 

Fortunately the dense corneal opacities so often 
seen in former years as the result of smallpox are 
now quite a rare phenomenon. Glaiicoma still 
claims a certain though a reduced number of 
victims. Sight is not often actually lost, but in an 
enormous j^number of cases it is considerably im- 
paired, by the neglect on the part of parents to 
recognise the fact that their children rcHjuire a pair 
of glasses. Reiterated complaints of headache in 
a child should always cause susiucion to fall upon 
the eyes ; and again, the fact that a child holds its 
head close to it.s book and has indifferent vision for 
distant objects should be held to demand pronipt 
attention. If the evil bo recognised, it is most im- 
portant to obtain the right glasses and not be 
content with n rough and ready trial. Skilled 
advice should bo obtained at the outset, and on no 
account should a child be allowed to run tlu* risk 
attendant ii}>on wearing a pair of si)ectaclos simply 
because they appt«ir to suit the eyes. 

The education of the blind received much atten- 
tion during the nineteenth century. M. Huuy 
conceived the idea in 1784 of enabling blind peoifie 
to read by passing tbo finger over lottisrs raised in 
relief. Many forms of type have been trietl, among 
which maybe mentioneci tliose of Frerc, Lucas, and 
Moon. The last named form is in most gmcral 
use. Blind people arc taught various trades, 
e.sj)ccially those of rope, brush, lu’oom, and basket 
making. Pianoforte tuning has been sugg(^sted n,s 
an employment for tlie bliii<l, and found wuimmtly 
sati.sfactory. For infonimtion on these .md)j(‘ctH 
JSducathm and Employment of the Piind, by Dr. 
Armitage. 

Blindness, Colour. [Colour Blindness,] 

Blind Worm {ATiyuis frayilU\ a limbless 
lizard of the family Sclnckbe [SkinkJ, without 
external limbs, occurring in Great Britain, <lis- 
tributed over Euroiie except in the extreme north 
and in Sardinia, and found also in Africa and 
Western Asia. It is usually from 10 inches to 14 
inches long (though larger specimens are recorded), 
of nearly uniform thickness throughout, hut with a 
slight taper towards the tail. 'J’he colour is 
brownish-grey, v/ith a silvery lu.strc, and there is a 
black line down the centre of tlie back. The 
jxipular name is misleading, for the small, bright 
eyes are di.stinctly visible. These reptile.^ are shy 
and timid, passing the day in their hole.s and 
coming out at night to fee<l on worms, insects, and 
small slugs. Country people consider them 
venomou.s, but as they have no poison-fangs their 
bite is innocuous, and their teeth are too small to 
draw blood. Blind worms are easily frightened, 
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and then contract their mnscles so forcibly as to 
render the bwly rigid^and in this condition they 
are easily broken in two by a slight blow, or by an 
attempt to bend it. Some writers say that **a 
sudden fright is sufficient. While you are looking 
at the tail wriggling and Jumping about, tbe body 
quietly makes its escape.^ The females are ovo- 
vivi parous, and the young — from seven to twelve or 
more in number — arc- generally bom in the summer. 
These animals pass the winter in a torpid condition, 
several of them occupying one hole. [Cjecilia.] The 
name Slow- worm is generally said to refer to its 
tardy motion ; it is really from A.S, sld wyrw^ the 
slay-worm, and embodies the old belief in its 
poisonous character. 

Blistering. Certain irritant sub- 

stances are employed in medical j;)ractice to set up 
inflammation of the skin overlying diseased organs 
or in the neighbourhood of diseased parts. As the 
resTilt of such irTitati<»n, a blister, Le. an accumula- 
tion of serous fluid beneath the cuticle, is produced. 
Thus in inflammations of deep seated organs, as, for 
example, the lungs, it is sometimes deemed advis- 
able to apply blistering agents to the skin of the 
chest . Again in neuralgias, in certain eye affections, 
and in joint troubles, blisters are often used. Tlie 
exa<^t cause of the beneficial actions of the counter 
irritation produced by blistering is obscure ; certain 
it is that blisttTs do relieve jMiin and hasten the cure 
of some inflammatory affections. They must not, 
lujwever, be indiscriminately employed, and are 
peculiarly unsuitable in the case or children. The 
blistering ointment and Iflistering fluid of the 
British liharmacopceia are prejxirations made from 
the Spanish fly {CantharU vesientoria). 

Blisiardp a gale or storm accompanied by 
great cold, and fine, driving snow. It is common in 
America, where it not infrequently proves fatal to 
many men and beasts. In 1SH8 the severest yet 
reconloil visited Te-vas and Dakota juul caused 
great destruction of life. 

Bloch, IIarcusKlikzeb, naturalist, wnsl)om in 
1723 at Ansfmch, Bavaria. He is known from his 
Ichthvok^gical treatise, Allyemeine Xafurgegchichtc 
der (1782-i»5). He died in 17iHl at Berlin, 

where he had practised as a medical man. 

Bloolcc4c, the attempted prevention, by a fleet 
or s(iundron, lying off a town or a length of coast, of 
the ingress and egress of shipping. In order to be 
internationally recognised, a blockade must be 
effective. ^ Otherwise, in accordance with the terms 
of the Declaration of Paris, it is not to be rejected 
by neutrals. In any event it must be officially 
notified to neutral p)wers. It is ^nerally believed 
that an effective blockade will in the future be 
difficult if not im}X)ssible to maintain, save by 
means of overwhelming forces. 

Block and Tackle, an arrangement of pulleys 
Tor the pur|x>8e of lifting heavy weights. It is nn 
example i>f the so-called mechanical ^rcerg, in which 
extra force is obtained at the expense of speetl. In 
the example shown we have two hheks A and B, 
each holding three pulleys. A rope is fixed at one 
end ta. the upper block, and p^es round the 


pulleys in the lower and upper blocks alternately 
till the last pulley is used, and the rope passes 
to tbe band of the operator. The weight is hooked 


a) 



Block and Tackle. 


on to the lower block, an<l in the case shown will 
be supported by ^ w, since there are six cords 
supporting it and each cord sustains ^ w. For the 
tension profluced by the pull of the operator is trans- 
mitted throughout the cord. The second figure 
shows the arrangement generally adopted, the same 
in principle and in action, but more compact. 

Block-koccc System, a method adopted in 
the Boer War (1902), by means of which the coun- 
try in wdiich the war was waged, was mapped out 
into districts, and block-houses, or military stations, 
erected at stated intervals. The system met with 
some success, but did not have the effect of imme- 
diately terminating hostilities. 

Block-printing, the art of printing from 
blocks of wood instead of from movable type. It 
is said to have originated in China about the sixth 
century. Block-printing is now chiefly used in 
calico printing and printing of paper-haogings. 

Bloeks. A block is a palley, or system of 
pulleys, mounted in a frame. A block consists of 
the shell or frame ; the sheave or wheel on which 
tlie rope runs ; the pin or axle on which the sheave 
turns ; and the strap or rart by which the block is 
made fast to any particuW station. This last is of 
either rope or iron, the other parts may be of either 
iron or wood. A single block contains but one 
sheave ; a double block has two sheaves, one above 
and one below. 

Block Syvtom, a method of working trains on 
a railway to ensure that a definite distance exists 
between consecutive trains. The line is divided 
into sections, and no train is allowed to enter on 
any single section till the train in front has left it. 
The signals are worked by telegraph at each end of 
each section. TRailways.] On Meetric Hailways, 
worked by conductor methods, an automatic block 
system is possible. The existence of a train on one 
sk;tion of the line may be made to prevent any 
motive power being transmitted to anotner train on 
tbe same section, and so may render any nearer 
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approach impossible till the first has passed oft 
[Elsctbio Kailwats.] 

Bloonfontoin* capital of the Orange River 
Colony (formerly Orange Free State). It is 200 
miles W. by N. of Durban. It does a consider- 
able trade, chiefly in wool, and is connected by rail 
Mritii Capetown, Johannesburg, and Natal. During 
the war it was occupied by the British. 

Blois (anc. Ble$9a)y the capital of the depart- 
ment of I^ir-et-Cher, France, is prettily situated 
on the right bank of the Loire, 35 miles S. of 
Orleans, and communicates by a bridge with the 
suburb of Vienne on the opposite side. Blois is not 
known in history before the 6th century of our era. 
Until 1391 it was the centre of a county, but, being 
bousrht by Louis XII., became a favourite residence 
of Francis I., Charles IX., and Henry III. The 
castle, a splendid structure recently restored in 
good taste, dates from the 13th century vnth many 
subsequent additions. The hdtel de ville, the old 
episcopal palace, now the prefecture, the churches 
of St. Vincent and St. Nicholas, and the modem 
cathedral of St. Louis possess features of interest. 
Water is still supplied by an aqueduct cut in the 
solid rock by the Romans. The town is the seat of 
an archbishopric, and has the law courts, colleges, 
schools, and other institutions of a provincial capital, 
and a large garrison is maintained there. Many 
ancient houses remain in the streets that climb by 
steps from the Loire. The chief manufactures are 
pottery, gloves, and hosiery. A large trade is carried 
on in com, wine, brandy, timber, and agricultural 
products. 

Blomafield, Francis, was born at Fersiield, 
Norfolk, in 1705, and taking holy orders, became 
rector of his native place, an<i afterwards of Brock- 
<Ush. The work of his life was the compilation 
of his History of Norfolk^ in which he gathered 
together an enormous quantity of material, though 
it is not always accurate or well-digested. In the 
course of his* inquiries he discovered the Poston 
iMters (q.v,), part of which he published, but died 
in 1762 before completing his task. 

Blomfiald, Charles James, D.D., was born at 
Bury St. Edmunds in 1786, and distinguished him- 
self at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he held a 
fellowship. He edited several plays of .®schylus, 
the poems of Callimachus, and the literary remains 
of Person. In 1819 he became rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, and in 1824 was made Bishop of Chester, 
l^eing translated to the see of London in 1828. He 
resigned in 1856, and died in the following year. 
His exertions were devoted chiefly to the extension 
of the Church at home and in the Colonies. He 
also took a strong part in the religious controversies 
that began to stir the nation in bis day, 

BlommMrlL or Bloemaebt, the name of a 
Flemish family distinguished in the arts of painting 
and engraving. Abraham Blommaebt flourished 
as a landscape painter from 1565 to 1647. His son 
CoBNELlus established himself in Paris in 1630, 
and executed the plates for Marolle's Tenwle de$ 
Huaei, besides several fine reproductions of works 


of A. Carracci and Rubens. He cstablisheti a school 
of French engravers. 

Blonimaevt, Philippe, born at Ghent in 1609, 
spent most of his life in collecting the fiu^t decaying 
fragments of popular Flemish }XH‘try . He translatea 
the Xihelungen Lied into the language of his coun- 
try, and wrote a valuable History of the Belgians, 
in which he advocated the distinct nationality of 
his native country. He died in 1871 . 

Blondalt the famous troubadour of the 11th 
century, was born at Neslein Pic^nrdy. and attached 
himself to the service of Richard*!, of England, 
whom he followed in his various expeditions. The 
story of the minstrel’s discovery of his master by 
singing outside the prison into which the latter 
had been tlirown by Leopold of Austria Ix^longs to 
historical fiction, and is first found in the Chronicles 
of Rheims, no earlier than the IHth century. 
Several songs attributed to this personage are ex- 
tant, but some critics lielieve that Robert Blondel, 
the chaplain to Marie d’Anjou (1400-1461), was 
really their author. 

Blondel, David, was born at Chrilons-sur-Marne 
in 1591, and entered the Prote.stant ministry. He 
was appointed historiographer to t he French king, 
and afterwards became the successor of Vossius as 
professor at Amsterdam. He is l>cst known for hi * 
exposure of the myth of Popc‘ Joan. 

Blondin, Charles (whose real name was 
Emile Gravblet), was born at St. Omer, France, 
in 1824, and made \\\s dehut an acrobat and r(»i>e- 
dancer at Lyons. He next went over to America, 
where his skill and courage were highly appre- 
ciated. In 1859 he undertook to cross on a tight 
rope the Falls of Niagara, and performed the feat 
before a huge crowd. He subsequently crossed 
blindfold, and again on stilts, and he also carried 
a man over upon his back. The Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII.) witnessed his exploit, but 
declined his offer to be wheeled over in a barrow. 
Blondin visited England and the principal cities of 
Europe, and having lost the fortune be had acquired, 
performed in bis md age. He died in 1897, 

Blondin, Peter, born in Picard in 1682, became 
a pupil of Toumefort, the botanist, and receiv(jcl the 
curatorship of the Royal Gardens in I*aris. He left 
valuable collections at his death in 1713. 

Blood, the viscid red fluid which circulates 
through the heart, arteries, capillaries, and veins of 
the body. It ministers to the wants of the several 
animal tissues, which all draw upon it according to 
their needs ; it takes up oxygen from the lungs and 
nutrient materials from the capillaries of the ali- ^ 
mentary canal, and it receives the contents of the 
thoracic duct (q.v.) and the lymph of the ri^ht 
lymphatic duct. Again, from the blood the secreting 
glands elaborate their several secretions, and the 
kidney, lungs, and cutaneous glands remove certain 
excretory substances. Thus each portion of the 
animal body takes up nutrient material from the 
blood and discharges waste products into it, and 
the maintenance of the circulation ensures the 
distribution of suitable nourishment to all the 
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and the final elimination from the body of 
imch sulwtances as are of no further use in the 
animal economy. In spite of this continual inter- 
change of »u(jh varied materials between the blood 
and the tissues the composition of the blootl 
remains singularly uniform. In the matter of oxy- 
gen, it is true, there is a noticeable difference. The 
bright red arterial blood coming from the lungs is 
in striking contrast to the bluish red venou.s bl(K>d 
wtiich has given up a part of its oxygen to the 
tissues. But while the carrying of oxygen forms the 
most obvious and most imix)rtant function of the 
bhxKl, it must not bo forgotten that the <lebtor and 
creditor account of the circulating fluid is concerned 
with innumerable other substances ; and it is not a 
little remarkable tliat the cliemical composition of 
the blood should remain so constant in spite of 
variations in <iiet, climate, habit of life, aiul other 
external conditi(ms. It must be borne in mind tiuit 
bl<X)d is not the only fluid which circulates in vessels 
within animal bodies. The lymph (q.v.) also plays 
an important part in transferring the jirodncts of 
tissue change from place to place. The lower we 
descend in the jinimal scale the more insignificant 
becomes the part |»laye'l by circulating fluids; and, 
indocsl, among invertebrattjs there are but few 
tvjKss in whi<di then* exists a fluid corres{Kinding to 
the blood of backixuied animals. In all the verte- 
hnitu, hovvevt.T. a circulating medium exists 
whi(di is madti uj) of two parts ; first, the plasma 
or liipuu' sanguinis, ami secondly, the blood 
corpuscU's. The jtlanma is well-nigh colourless ; 
It is a faintly alkaline Iluid containing certain 
albuminous substances, fats, extractive bodies, and 
mineral salts. 'J’he corpuscles are of two kinds, the 
red corpuscles jimi the white corpuscles or lenco- 
oyttss. 'Ihe former are mucli more numerous than 
trie latter ; roughly speaking, about 4tM> red corpus- 
cles are found for every wlute corpuscle in human 
Idood, but t his rati(^ is by no means a constant one ; 
considerabU; <leviations from it are met wit hat times 
in liealthy per^tuis. After a meal, in particular, the 
white c<»rpusclcs are b>uml to be present in greater 
nuuiU>rs. When, however, the leucocytes are so 
numerous as to nearly equal in quantity the red 
corpuscles present, the blood is diseased, and is sahl 
to be leiicocytluemio. [Lkucocyth.KMIA.] 

It has been estimuted that, a cubic millimetre of 
human bloo<l trontains oji an avenige 5,tXX>,tHX) red 
corpuscles. In amemia (q.v.) the number present is 
inucli le.ss than this. The red coqjusele of human 
blood is / a circular, biconclave disc measuring 
iTi\Ta diameter and about 
thickness. It is made up of a colourless elastic 
framework or stroma, the substance of which i.s 
infiltrated with the remarkable colouring matter 
called h«jmoglo\>ifi (q.v.). An individual corpuscle 
seen under the microscope is of a jvile yellowish or 
straw colour; when, however, light passe.s through 
plasma containing large numlwrs of corpuscles. i.c. 
when sevt'Hil layers of these }>ale yellow Inxlies are 
traversed l>y tlie light l>efore it roaches the eye, the 
deep roti colour which we ordinarily associate with 
blood appears. It is noteworthy that the limitation 
of the hamioglobin to tlio stroma of the bhxxl 
oorpuscles explains the o|«icity of bloo<l. For the 


light is scattered by the multitude of minute 
coloured bodies which lie in the colourless plasma. 
If the h»moglobin be diffused uniformly throughout 
the substance of the blood, instead of remaning 
confined to the corpuscles, a much more trans< 
parent fluid results. Blood in which this change has 
been effected is called “laky.” Shaking with 
alcohol or ether and alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing reduce blood to this “ laky ” condition. 

The human red coq)uscle possesses no nucleus. 
Speaking generally of the five groups into which 
backboned animals are divided, four, viz. fish, 
reptile.s, amphibia, 
and birds, have 
nucleated red cor- 
puscle.s ; in the 
highest group, 
mammals, no nu- 
cleus is present. 

Moreover, while 
in mammals, with 
the exception of 
the camel triV>e, 
the red corpuscles 
are circular, in 
the other four 
groups they are 
oval discs. In a 
drop of blood 
viewed under the 
microscope the 
coloured coq^uscles usually adhere together, like 
coins piled one on another, in little heaps, which 
are called rouleaux. The addition of saline solu- 
tion to human blood makes the discs swell up, 
producing the horse chestnut-shajHjd or “creriate ” 
condition. 

Red corpuscles are formed in the red marrow of 
bones, and jxjrhaps in the liver and spleen ; their 
term of existence is a limite^l one ; after a time 
they are destroyed, mainly, it i.s supposed, in the 
spleen. 

The white corpuscle is a nucleatcHl cell ; its 
protoplasm is possessed of that form of mobility 
which is known ns “amoeboid” [Am(EBa], and its 
sha|X3 is consequently continually changing. In size 
it is a little larger, as a rule, than a red corpuscle. 

The great constituent of the coloured corpuscles is 
hocrnoglobin (q.v.), and their chief function Ls to 
carry oxygen. The functions of the white corpuscles 
are less clearly uinlerstood; jirobably they play an 
important |>art in coagulation, and their number is 
largely increased in inflammatory conditions ; 
indee<l, many thei^ries have been put forward with 
rc?s|x?ct to the influence of leucocytes in disease 
proces.ses. [Inflammation, Pcs, I^aoocytosis.] 

Coaffulation. Living blood, it has been said, 
consists of plasma and corpuscles ; on removal from 
the Ixxly, however, an important change occurs in it. 
A new body, fibrin, api)ears as a network of delicate 
fibres, which entangle the coq muscles and hold them 
as in a ineshwork ; aiul thus a jelly-like, semi-solid 
subsbince is formed, the crassamentum or clot, and 
the blowl is said to have coagulated. Tlie fluid in 
whicli the clot floats is calleil serum ; thus while 
living blood consists of plasma and corpuscles. 
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A. Rouleaux of red corpuscles. 

It. Red <*orpiH(.le seen in protUeu 
c. Red corpuscle seen from its brood 
surface. 

D. White cori»usdes. 
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clotted blood is made up of serum and clot. This 
coa#rulation is of the first importance in the pre- 
vention of bleeding from injured vessels ; were it 
not for this remarkable phenomenon the sligfhtest 
scratch or surface abrasion would be attended with 
most serious consequences. Again, clot formation 
plays a part in certain diseases. [Phlebitis, 
AXEURISM.] Many attempts have been made to 
explain how coagulation comes about. The modern 
view is that there exists in the plasma a complex 
substance allied to albumen, which is the antecedent 
of the fibrin, and that under certain circumstances 
this fibrin generator, “ fibrinogen,” as it is called, is 
converted by the agency of another substance, the 
fibrin ferment, into fibrin. Coagulafion may be 
delayed by cold, by e.xcliision of air, by contact 
with living tissue.s, by addition of solutions of 
neutral salts, and by introducing certain substances 
into the circulation before the blood is shed. It is 
hastened by access of air, moderate warmth, and 
contact with foreign substances. 

Tests for hlood. (i) Microscopic examination of 
suspected fluids with a view to detecting the 
pre.sence of corpuscles, (ii) Guaiacum reaction. 
A few drops of freshly prepared tincture of guaiacum 
jure shaken up with the solution to be tested, and 
some ozonic ether added ; the latter floats at the 
top, and at the line of junction of the lighter and 
heavier fluids a blue ring aj^pears if blood be present. 

(iii) Formation of hasmin crystals. [H-EMIN.J 

(iv) Spectroscopic test. [Blood Stains.] 

Blood, Thoma.s, Colonel, was born in Ireland 
in lfi28. Entering the Parliamentary army, ho 
served under Cromwell, and was appointee! a justice 
of the peace in Irelaiul by the Protector’s son. A 
needy, reckless, unprincipled adventurer, he turned 
Royalist at the Revolution. He twice attempted 
(1663 and 1670) to seize and assassinate the Duke 
of Ormond, Viceroy of Ireland, and escaped punish- 
ment. In 1671, tlressed as a priest, he gained 
admission to the Tower, and nearly succeeded in 
carrying off the Crown jewels. He was brought 
Ixifore Charles 11., an<l boldly admitted his 
guilt, and confessed that he had even formed a 
design against the king’s life, but h£ul been over- 
awed by the royal presence. He was jmrdoned, 
and received a pension of £500 a year. After the 
fall of the Cabal ministry his influence waned, and 
he was sent to tlie King’s Bench on a charge of con-’ 
spiracy. He died in 1680 after being released on 
bail. 

Blood Bird {Myzomela sanynineolentd), an 
Australian honey-eater (q.v.), named from the rich 
scarlet plumage of the male. 

Blood Covenant, a covenant cemented by 
blood, in very many cases by the sacrifice of a 
victim. One of its most widely known forms is the 
rite of blo^-brotherhood, mentioned by Herodotus 
(iv. 70), in wdiich two persons actually mix their 
blood as a sign of lasting peace or friendship, and 
this rite is supposed to constitute real relationship 
between them. Accounts of such a ceremony are 
frequent in narratives of African exploration. 


Blood Fend, a primitive system of rude justice 
by which every luembor of a stock or clan is bound 
to avenge personal injurj' done to anyone connected 
with him by blood-relatiouship. The vendetta (q.v.) 
is a particular case of the blood-feiul. 

Bloodhonnd, a large variety of hunting dog, 
the original stock from which the stnghound, fox- 
hound, narrier, beagle and other hounds have been 
obtained, and probably identiwil.or nearly so, with 
the old Southern Hound or Talbot ; called also t he 
Sleuth-hound (from Icelandic sUtlk : the medijeval 
English word survives as slot the track of a deer). 
This dog stands about 28 inches high at the 
shoulder, but some breeders put the standard 
rather higher; the head is dome-shaped and noble; 
ears large, soft, and pendulous, long enough to meet 
in front of the square jowl ; Hews well -tie veloped ; 
nose broad, soft, and moist. The eyes are lustrou.s 
and soft, and the “ haw,” or nictitatiug membrane, 
is visible. The colour should be a uniform redtlish 
tan, with a black saddle, becoming lighter on the 
lower parts and extremities ; any admixture of white 
is generally considered to be a defect. Tlie blood- 
hound is remarkable for its keen scent and its 
pertinacity in following up a trail. It, is now 
scarcely over used for hunting (tliougli the late 
Lord Wolverton kept a pack), but is somctimc.H 
used to single out deer. Great caution, however, is 
required in the operation, as this dog can with 
di&cnlty be prevented from satisfying its desire 
for blood, when the opportunitjr presents itself. 
Bloodhounds were formerly kept for the pursuit of 
thieves, especially sheep-stealers ; and trials have 
been made recently with a view to their employ- 
ment in tracking murderers. The Cuban blood- 
hound, the descendant of mastiffs with a bulldog 
cross, was kept for tracking felons and fugitive slaves. 
It was proposed to use these dogs against the 
Marooners in Jamaica in 1796, but the dread they 
inspired rendered their employment unnecessary. 

Blood-money, the price paid for bringing 
about the death of another, as l^y giving testiirjony 
such as will lead to his condemnation. 

Blood Poisoning, » term applied in popular 
ii.sage in a very indiscriminate manner. [Py.ismia.J 

Blood Stains. In criminal trials it is some- 
times a matter of importance to determine t he exact 
nature of stains on clothing, knives, etc., and in 
particular to luscertain whether t he discoloration 
in question is a blood stain. In investigations of 
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this kind the ordinary to.sts for blood [Blood] are 
employed, A microscopical examination is made, 
the guaiacum test applied, and an attempt made to 
obtain hsemin crystals. Perha])S the most valuable 
means of diagnosis at di.sposal, however, is afforded 
by the spectroscope. The sijcctrum of oxyhemoglo- 
bin when examined in appropriately dilute solution, 
presents two absorption bands — a narrower iKUid in 
the yellow part of the spectrum and a broader one 
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in the green. On shaking np the solution with a 
reducing agent, such as sulphide of ammonium, 
the two bands become r^laced by a single band 
in the yellowish-green. This test for blood is an 
extremely delicate one. 

Various stains may be confused with blood stains, 
f .y. certain red dyes and iron rust ; none of these, 
however, give the characteristic reactions of blood 
when examined spectroscopically. It must of 
course be remembered that the blood of any verte- 
brate animal will give the haemoglobin spectra, and 
it is, as a rule, impossible to say to what species of 
animal the blood originally belonged. 

Blood-stoae^ or Helioteope, a variety of 
quartz, crypto-crystalline in texture and dark greerf 
in colour, with small spots of red jasper scattered 
through it, so as to resemble drops of blood. The 
name heliotrope, applied to a somewhat different 
stone, is explained by Pliny as due to the stone giving 
a red reflection of the sun's light when thrown 
into water. Blood-stone is found in the Isle of 
Rum, in Kintyre, and in the Deccan. It is chiefly 
used for signet-rings. 

Blood-vesMls. [Blood.] 

Bloodworm, the red worm, like the larva of 
Chiranomns 2 }Uimo»uii^ one of the gnats ; it is com- 
mon in ponds. 

Bloomfiold, Robert, the son of a village 
toiler, was born at Honington, Suffolk, in 1766, and 
was brought up first as a farm labourer, being after- 
wards (1781) apprenticed to a shoemaker in London. 
His latent poetical genius was stirred by reading 
Thomson's Seasontt^ and two of his compositions 
found a place in the Lt^ndm Magazine, He now 
devoted some years of labour to a more ambitious 
effort, and it was not until 17S>8 that his master- 
piece, The Farnicr'e Hoy, was completed. It was 
printed in 180() at the expense of Mr. Capel Lofft, 
and had a large sale, being translated, too, into 
French and Italian. Bloomfield, after the custom 
of the times, obtained a small post in the Seal 
Office, but had to resign it on account of ill-health. 
His later poems, except U7W Fiowers, did not win 
popular favour, and he sank into great poverty, 
<iying of brain disease at Shefford, Bedfordshire, 
in lHiJ3. 

Bloomington. I. The capital of Monroe 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., is situated 46 miles S.W. 
of Indianapolis. It is unimportant, save as l:)eing 
the seat of the university of Indiana. 

2. The Capital of M'Lcan county, Illinois, T.S.A., 
125 miles 8.S.W. of Ciiicago ; is an important 
mil way centre, and has largo works and also coal- 
mines. Educationally it, too, is a place of im- 

i vortance, containing a Wesleyan university, the 
tormal university of Illinois, a Homan Catholic 
academy, and a women's college. 

Blonnty Charles. [Mouktjoy.] 

Bloimty Charles, the younger son of Sir 
Henry Blount, was born at Holloway in 1654. He 
dabbled in politics, but such fame as he |^>os8es8es 
rests on his books attacking revealed religion. 
Anima Mnndi, Life of Apolumine Tyantvs, and 
^eat i4 Diana, of the Fphesia%i, were the chief of 


these publications. His pamphlet basing the claim 
of William III. on ri^ht of conquest was burned 
by the hangman. Wishing to marry his deceased 
wife's sister, he wrote rather an able letter on 
that question, bot, failing to procure an alteration 
of the law, committed suicide in 1698. 

BlOfUie, a loose upper garment, generally blue, 
made of linen or cotton, worn by the working-men 
of France. 

SnoWf in Dynamics, means the sadden change of 
motion given to a body by the impact of another, 
of a mallet on a chisel for example. It is measured 
by the total momentum produced, and the effect is 
equivalent to that of a large force acting for a very 
brief interval. The average force during the blow 
is found by dividing the momentum produced by 
the short interval of time during which the impact 
lasts. The duration of the blow depends on the 
shape, mass, and material of the two bodies. 

BloWf John, Mus.Doc., was born at Cottlngham, 
Notts, in 1648. An early promise of musical ability 
led to his being included amongst the first batch of 
“ children of the Royal chaj)els,'' and at the age of 
twenty-one he became or^nist of Westminster 
Abbey, resigning in 1680 in favour of PurcelL In 
1685 ne was appointed composer to the king, and 
held %'arious other apt^ointments. On the death of 
Purcell he resumed his oflBce at the Abbey. He 
published a collection of his compositions under the 
title Amphion Anglicus in 17(X>, and died in 1708 
Though decried by Burney, many of his anthem:? 
hymns, and songs show considerable talent. 

Blowflys the popular name for two species of 
Diptera. CaUiphora cTythroccphala is the com- 
monest species; it is also known as the “blue- 
bottle.” 

Blowing BLaohino is the general term for any 
force-pump arrangement to produce a current of 
gas. The chief types of blowing machines are on the 
principle of the common bellow.s, the ordinary pump, 
the fan, or the injector. In the ordinary a 

flexible-sided chamber is made of wood and leather, 
and is provided with a nozzle, a flap- valve, and a 
handle or lever to enlarge and diminish the cavity 
alternately. When the cavity is enlarged, the flap- 
valve opens and air rushes in ; when the air is com- 
pressed, it closes the flap- valve and is forced out at 
the nozzle. Thus a succe.ssion of intermittent puffs 
is given. The employment of two air-chambers in 
the double belUnts enables us to obtain a continuous 
blast instead of the series of puffs. Blowing ma- 
chines on the pump principle are much used in 
blast-furnaces and in the Bessemer process. They 
consist essentially of an air cylinder and a large 
air-chamber. In the former a piston is worked 
backwrards and forwards by a sepaxate steam- 
engine, and alternately draws air into the cylinder 
and forces it into the air-chamber, whose function 
is to act as an accumulator and ensure a steady 
blast. From this the air passes out by pipes to the 
furnace or to the converter, at a pressure of from 3 
to 30 lbs. per square inch. In the fan, which is much 
adopted for the ventilation of mines, ships and 
public buildings, for forge fires and for the mating 
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of pig-iron, we have a wheel supplied with vanes, 
rotating inside a cylindrical chest at a sp^d of from 
<KX) to 2,000 revolutions per minute. Air is drawn 
in at the centre of each face of the chest, and is 
forced out tangentially through a suitable exit-pipe. 
The fan is analogous in principle to the centrifugal 
pump. The trompe is a blowing machine on the 
injector principle (q.v.) employed in France, Spain 
and America, where a head of water is available. 
Water flows out from a cistern through a nozzle at 
the bottom, and then into a vertical pipe of some- 
what larger dimensions. Air is drawn into the pipe 
at the nozzle by the flowing water; it is carried 
down to a cistern below, and is forced out at a suit- 
able orifice. 

Roots’s rotary Mower has a chamber in which two 
solid pieces rotate together in such a way as to 
make always a close fit with each other and with 
the sides of the chamber. A volume of air is drawn 
in on one side of the rotating pieces during part of 
a revolution, and is forced out at the other side 
during the rest of the revolution. 

Blow^pe, an instrument used for directing 
a blast of air into a flame. A convenient form of 
mouth blowpipe consists of a tube, fitted at one 
end with a mouthpiece, and inserted at the other 
into a small metal cylinder, from the side of which 
issues, at right angles, a short tube with a brass or 
platinum nozzle. To use the blowpipe well, consi- 
derable practice is required. A continuous blast is 
needed, and for this the cheeks should be kept dis- 
tended all the time, respiration being performed 
through the nose. By regulating the flame, and the 
blast, an oxidising or reducing flame can be pro- 
duced at will. It is largely used in qualitative 
chemical analysis, and for fusions and glass-blow- 
ing. For this latter purpose some of the different 
forms of foot blowpipes are employed. 

Bliiclier, Gebhabd Leberecht Von, Field 
Jdarshal and Prince of Wahlstadt, was born at 
Rostock in 1 742, and at the age of fourteen enlisted 
in the Swedish service. He was taken prisoner by 
the Prussians and induced to join their ranks. Dis- 
gusted at not getting promotion he retired for 
fifteen years to his estates in Silesia, and only re- 
turned to his regiment on the death of Frederick 
the Great. He now speedily earned distinction by 
his gallant conduct in the campaigns of 1793-94 
and in 1802 he took Erfurt and Muhlhausen. After* 
the disaster at Jena he led a masterly retreat to 
Lubeck, where he was captured after a bloodv and 
obstinate fight. Having been exchangea for 
General Victor, he again resumed his duties in the 
field, and was actively employed in Pomerania until 
the peace of Tilsit. Napoleon’s influence led to his 
temporary retirement, but when Prussia took up 
arms again in 1813 he was recalled, and in spite of 
his age displayed great vigour at Lutzen, Bautzen, 
Katzb^h, and Mackem, playing moreover a con- 
epicuous part in the final victory at Leipzig, where 
he received his Mton as Field Marshal. In 1814 
he entered France at the head of the Silesian 
army, and after successful engagements at Nancy, 
La Rothi^re, and Laon, he entcu’ed Paris, and 
'Would have sacked the city but for WeUington’s 


intervention. “ Marshal Vorwfirts,” as he was now 
nicknamed, received every honour that could be 
bestowed upon him, and the Iron Cross wras insti- 
tuted for his special distinction. He visited Eng- 
land during the brief spell of iienee, and is said to 
have exclaimed in admiration, on seeing London, 
“What a place to sack 1" In 1815 he was once 
more calleafrom his Silesian farm to command the 
Prussian army in the Waterloo campaign. Defeated 
after a stubborn fight at Ligny, “the old devil,” as 
Napoleon called him, narrowly c.s wiped with his 
life, but arrived forty-eight hours later in time to 
put a finishing stroke to Wellington’s great victory. 
Once more he marched as a coiifiiieror to Paris, 
where he remained for several months. Ho dioil 
in 1819 at Kublowitz. Bliiohcr is said to have been 
absolutely ignorant of the science of war, and to 
have been intellectually incapable of forming or 
criticising any strategical plan, but his courage, 
tenacity, and activity made him a very useful 
commander under the control of skilled advisors. 
Blue. [Pigment^] 

Blnebeardt whose edifying history as a stern 
corrector of conjugal indiscretion has been so 
useful in guiding children to a perception of moral 
truth, first appears in his familiar shape as the 
Chevalier Raoul in Pcrrault’s Omics dc (1697). 
Some have supposed that Henry VI II. or the in- 
famous Gilles (ie Retz, of Maohecoul in Brittany, 
suggested the leading features of the narrative, 
but probably it is to be traced to a more remote 
antiquity in ’ the folk-lore tliat has been inherited 
by all races from a primitive age. The tale under 
various guises appears in Greek, Italian, French, 
Gaelic, Basque, and several Scandinavian languages, 
the entry of a forbidden room being a common 
feature in all cases. Bluebeard has for a century 
at least been a household word t hroughout Europe, 
and his adventures have supplied matter for 
numberless burlesques, as well ns for Gr^try’s 
Opera of JRaoul and Tieck’s Phaniaeiis. 

Blna-beU, the popular name in England of the 
'Wild hyacinth {Scilla nutans), and in Scotland of the 
hare-bell or round-leaved bell-flower {CoAnpanmla 
rotundi folio). 

Blud-biz^y any bird of the American genus 
Sialis. The species, named from the general colour 
of their plumage, are about the size of robins, and 
are as great favourites with the Arnericjins as robins 
are in Britain. The adult male of S. sioliSy the 
Eastern blue-bird, from the eastern States of North 
America, is rather more than 6 in. long ; azure 
blue above, reddish brown beneath, belly and 
under tail-coverts white. S. viexicanat the 
Californian blue-bird, ranging from the Bwky 
Mountains to the Pacific, is slightly smaller, bright 
azure blue above, with more or less chestnut on the 
back, sides dark reddish-brown, rest of under- 
surface pale bluish. 8. artica, the Rocky Mountain 
blue-bira, is the smallest species; greenish-aenre 
with white belly. The females are duller in colour 
than the males ; the young are spotted and 
streaked with white. These birds feed on small 
beetles and the larvie of the smaller butterflies and 
moths. 
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Bln^-boolCy containing' statistical re> 

tarns, ro{x>rt«of Parliamentary commissions, Acts 
of Parliament, etc. So called because many par)ers 
published by order of Parliament are bound in blue 
covers. 

Bine-bottle Fly. [Blowfly ] 

Blneooat Schoolf the name generully ^iven 
to ('hrist’s Hospital school, Horsham, fouialed in the 
reign of E<lward VI. I'he .scliolars wear a dis- 
tinctive dress, consisting of u long dark-blue coat, 
a leather girdh;, kn(‘o-breeches, and yellow stock- 
ings. They generally weiir no caps at all. 

Blne'eyei the colonial name of Entomyza 
cya/noti«, sonietinies chUed the Bliie-fa<;ed Honey 
Rater. This bird seems to Ihj confino<l to New 
Houth Wides ; it is found almost exclusively among 
the blue-gum trees, and feeds on insects and honey. 
Head and bat'k of neck black; bare space round 
the eye rich deep blue; upper surface goMen 
1)1 ivc, under-surface white. The blue-eye often 
resorts to tlie d<‘S(?rted nests of an allied .spcHues 
to defK)sit its eggs. Tlie cry is loud and monoton- 
ous. [HONEV-LATEtt] 

Blue-fish, tbe American name of TennuKlmi 
naUrtior, a fish alli«*d to the Horse-mackerel, 
distributed over nearly all tropical and .sub-tropical 
pens. It is abundant on Mie shores of the United 
States, whtue it is highly valued for the .sj)ort it 
affords, and as a food fish. It is carnivorous, and 
exceedingly nipardous, destroying many more fish 
than it caii devtmr. 8j)ecinicns of H foot in length 
are recorded, hut tlie majority caught are not half 
that lengtli. (/alletl also 8kip-jack. 

Blue-ff own, u ])cnsioner, who formerly, in Scot- 
land, usecTto rec<uvo on the kings birthday a blue 
gown, a purse witli a certain sum of money in it, 
and a badge. I'liey were also known as the 
kithg's hedenmrn. The practice of appointing bluo- 
gowns was dom* away with in 1833. 

B1u 6 Gum {Eucalyptus ylohulue), one of the 
most valuable and best -known species of a largo 
genus of myrta<‘eous trees, mo.st of which are 
native.s of Australia. It was discovered by Labil- 
lardiftre in Ta,smania, in 171^2, but wa.s not grown in 
Kurofw until IHtil. In its native country it reaches 
4(K) or 500 feet in height and more than 80 feet in 
circumference, ami its growth is wonderfully rapid, 
tre^s eleven vc.ars old reaching 00 feet in height and 
8} feet ifi girth. As fuel, it has yielded a net anniuil 
profit of over £4 per acre. Its wood when mature 
takes a good r>oli.sh, is hard, durable and nearly e<junl 
to oak. Its leave.s are glaucous ami turn odgewi.‘«e. 
so that it gives hut little shade. When rublwd 
these leaves are uroumtic, and by distillation an 
essential oil is obtained from them which is largely 
employed for diluting attar of roses, and for scenting 
aoapi. By its raiuil growth this tree is certainly 
nsend in draining i>estilontial swamps, for which 
purpose it ha.s been employed in Italy, and its j:>er- 
fume and an alcoholic extract of the leaves are 
believcHl to l>e remtMlies for intennittent fever. The 
Blue Gum cannot withstand the frosts of northern 
Europe. 


Blue ^ay (^Cyanura cristata)^ a North Ameri- 
can ja3% about twelve inches long, shades of blue 
alx)ve. * wings and tail banded with black, and 
tipped with white ; white beneath, tinged with 
blue on the throat and brown on the sides ; a black 
crescent on the breast passing round to the back 
of the neck, 'fhese birds are omnivorous, preferring 
animal food, and repaying the farmer for the fruit 
anri grain they eat by the quantities of caterpillars 
they devour. In mimicry the Blue Jay is scarcely 
suri>assed by the mefcking-bird (q.v.). 

Blue-Joha, a common name for Fluor Spar 
(CaFg), which is found to a large extent in Derby- 
shire. Used for ornamental purposes. 

Blue Mountains. 1- A range winch runs 
through Jamaica from E. to W., and divides the 
island in two, ahtaining in parts an elevation of 
7, (XX) ft. On the N. side the ascent is gi-adual 
through an \indulating and healthy country, but 
the S. asjx'ct is wild, nigged, and precipitous. 

2. A range in New South Wales, Australia (lat. 
.30^ to 34° S., long. 150° to 151° E.). It ha.s an eleva.- 
tion here and there of 3.400 ft., and consists to a 
large extent of sheer cliffs enclosing vast valle.ys, 
both the upper and the lower lands being thickly 
wotMltid. Several rivers have their sources here, 
and cither join the Macquarie or fall into the sea 
at Broken Bay. 

Blue Bile. [Nile.] 

Blue Pill, mercurial pill ( 2 >ilnla hydraryyri^ 
has the following composition: Mercury, 2 parts; 
confection of roees, 3 parts ; i>owdered liquorice 
root, 1 part. It is employed as a purge in 5 gr. oi 
10 gr. dosas ; and is also used to prodiicr? mer- 
curiali.sm, I)eing then administered in small and 
repeated doses, and irsually in combination wit h a 
small quantity of opium to prevent purgation. 

Blue-ribboo of the rrnp, the “ Derby” stakes 
(q.v.). The terra blue ril)bon is applied to any 
great prise. The Blue Ribbon Army was the name 
adopted by the association of total abstainers 
afterwards called the Gospel Temperance Union. 

BlueXtidffe, or South Mountains, is the nmne 
given to thcK. branch of the Alleghanies, U.S.A. 
Starting in N. Carolina it stretches across Virginia 
as far as the Susquehanna river in Pennsylvania. 
It is about 1.30 miles from the sea, and its highest 
point is 4.(XX> feet. 

Blues, n group of butterflies including eight 
British species. Polyontmatus corydon, the “Clialk 
Hill Blue," is a well-known sf)ecies, but P. icarus 
is the commonest. The females of most species 
are brown, and in some individuals two of the 
wings are blue and two brown ; in such cases they 
are said to be hermaphrodite. 

Blue-Stockixig, a literary lady; the term is 
generally used in derision. The mime derives its 
origin from certain assemblies at the house.s of 
different bidies, held about 1750 in London, where 
a certain Mr. Stillingfleet attended who wa.s in 
the habit of always wearing blue stockings. The 
term thus got to be applied to those who fre- 
quented the meetings. 
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Slna-tliroat .W<?^?/Vv7), a beautiful 

ringing birtl, closely allied to the Redstart (q.v.), 
visiting Europe, and occasionally Britain, in the 
summer. These birds feed on earthworms, insects, 
and berries, and the song is sweet Jind varied. 
Length of adult male about G in. ; upper surface 
and two central tail feathers rich brown, other tail 
feiith?rs bright chestnut at lower half, rest black; 
iKdly greyish-white; chin, throat, and upper part 
<jf breast brilliant blue, bordered below with black, 
;md then a line of white. Three forms exist : (1) 
with a large stK)t of bright bay in the centre of the 
blue ; (2) having the bay spot replaced by white ; 
and (3) with the throat entirely blue. 

Hluo-wingfdd Ti^BXi^Q^icrqvcdnla discors), an 
American species distinguished by the blue wing- 
coverts and green speculum bordered above with 
white, and ranging from Saskatchewan and the 
nsth parallel to Guiana and the West Indies, 
breeding principally in the north and west of the 
continent. When the first frost comes on these 
bir<ls travel south, and are then found abundantly 
in the inundated rice-fields of the Southern States. 
They frequent muddy and reedy shores, flying out 
from cover with great rapidity, and when they 
alight they drop suddenly like snipe or woodcock. 
The note is a low rapid quack. The adult male is 
al»out 18 in. long ; general plumage on upper sur- 
face brownish and blackish green ; wings, shades 
of blue ; head, black on crown ; sides and neck, 
ptirple-green ; a cre.soent -shaped white patch in 
front of each eye; under surface, orange-red 
marked with black. In the female the heml and 
neck are dusky. These birds are Iiighly esteemed 
for the table, and they might readily be domesti- 
C4ited. [Teal.] In India the name is applied to 
the garganey ((j-v.), which occurs in that country 
a.s a winter vi.sitor. 

Blum, Robert, born at Cologne in 1807, of |K)or 
parents, was apprenticed to a trade, but became a 
<;lerk, and in 1831 was appointed secretary of the 
Leipzig thetiire. He then engaged himself act ively 
in literature and politics, writing several 
i>ooks and starting the Schiller-Verein, the Litera- 
tnr-Verein, and other societies. His influence 
with the x>eople prevented an outbreak at Leipzig 
in 1845, and after the revolution of 1848 he wa.s 
sent as a democrat to the National Convention,, 
He joined the besieged insurgents in Vienna later in 
the year, was made prisoner, and shot. He has 
since been regarded as *a martyr in the popular 
cause. 

Blumeubaoh, Johann Friedrich, was born 
at Gotha in 1752, and evinced in childhood a taste 
for anatomy, having begun at the age of ten to 
form his great museum. He studied at Jena, and 
becoming professor at Gottingen in 177G, he held 
the post for nearly sixty years. Among his many 
works may be mentioned the Ingtitutiones Phyno- 
a Mamial of Katural Hutory^ a Manual of 
Comparative Anatomy and Phytdology (translated 
into all the chief languages of Europe), and the 
Collectio Oranioritm Pivergamm Geritinm^ which 
gave great impulse to the study of craniology. He 


twice visited England. In 1835 he was forced by 
age to give up lecturing, but he survived until 1840. 

Blumenthal, Jacques, was born at Hamburg 
in 1820, and studied music under Herz in Paris, 
becoming a very skilful pianist. At the age of 20 
he came to London, and was appointed pianist to 
Queen Victoria. He wa.s very successful as a 
performer, a teacher, and a composer of songs and 
fugitive pieces, of which My Queen anti The 
Meggage are fair samples. He died in 1908. 

Blumantlial, Leonard von, Field Marshal, 
was born at l^chweldt on tht‘ Oder in 1810, and 
entered the Prussian army in 1827. After .serving 
for 22 years with various regiments ho was p\it on 
the general staff, of which he became afterwards 
the chief. He distinguished himself in the 
Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 181th and in the 
course of the next few, years was frequently sent 
on misrions fo '''dth wliich country he 

was connected by niarringe. In tlie Danish war 
of 18G3-G4 he was chief of the gtuiewd staff, and 
earned high honour for liis courage and ability. 
In 18G6 he accompanied tlie Grown Prince through- 
out the Austrian campaign, as chief of the staff, 
and in the war with Franco was again attached in 
the .same capacity to the heir-apnarent when ho 
commanded the third army. In 1878 he attended 
the autumn manceuvres in England, tind in 1888 re- 
ceived the field-marshal's baton. He died in 1900. 

BlnnderbxuiBv a short gun, formerly in use, 
with a wide bore, capnVde of firing innny balls or 
sings at once. It was only of use for short range. 

Blimty John Henry, DJ>.. i>orn at Chelsea in 
1823, wa.s brought up as a wholesale chemist, but 
in 1850 went to Durham University and was 
ordained. In 1873 he was npi>ointed to the Crown 
living of Beverstone, and died in 1884. He was 
a voluminous and popular writer on ecclosiastical 
subjects. His best known work is a Higtory of the 
English Keformation (18G8), but his IHHumary of 
Doctrinal and Jlistorioal Theology, Dictionary of 
iSerts and Ilercgieg, and Annotated Dock of Cotmium 
Prayer are exceedingly u.seful publications. 

Bltmt, John James, born in 1794, was educated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he took a 
fellowship. After nblding a rectory in Essex till 
1839, he was appointed Lady Margiiret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, and die<l there in 1855, 
having refused the bisnopvic of Salisbury in the 
f»revjous year. He was the author of several theo- 
logical works, among which Vndcsigned Coincid&nccg 
may be regarded as important. 

Bltmtachliv Johann Kaspar, born at Zurich 
in 1808, became professor of law in the university 
there. He took an active part in Swiss politics first 
as a Liberal, but after 1839 as a Conservative, 
though he pre.sently adopted a middle course a»d 
endeavoured to form a Liberal-Conservative party* 
In 1848 he went to Munich as professor of civil imd 
international law, and in 18G1 tran.sferred his home 
to Heidelberg. He wrote a history of Zurich, and 
another of the Swiss Confederation, and various 
treatises on legal subjects, the chief being his 
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Allgenieines St(uUarecht. He was an ardent snp- 
porter of religious liberty, and as president of the 
mtestantenverein bad just delivered an address at 
the general synod, when be died suddenly in 1881. 

re<ldening of the face which 
accompanies certain mental states Is due to relaxa- 
tion of muscular fibres of small arterioles, allowing 
of an increased fiow of blood to the affected part. 
It is a curious example of the involuntary influence 
of the mind u|>on vasomotor nerves. Blushing is 
confined to the human subject, and is more com- . 
mon in women tlian in men. The face, ears, and 
neck are alone ai!ecte<l, as a rule, but in rare 
instances blushing hu.H been noted as extending to 
other parts of the body, and it is said that in some 
savage races blushing involves a much larger area 
of the skin than among civilised communities. 
Many facts concerning blushing and a theory with 
respect to its causation will be found set forth in 
Darwin's work on the Expression of the Emotwns. 

Boa, a name loosely applied to any large snake 
that kills Its pn*y by crushing. Properly the term 
is confined to sorponts of the family Boidae (from 
tropical America au»l the Eastern Archipelago), 



Boa (Boa co;wlnc<or). 


distinguished from the pythons of the Old World 
by the absence of teeth on the preniaxillaa, and by 
the single row of inferior shields on the tail. The 
boas have an enormous ga^, and the small teeth 
all point inwartls. The tail is prehensile, and the 
rudiments of hind limbs which end in horny anal 
spurs assist these animals to suspend themselves 
froni branches of trees whence they swoop down on 
their prey, which consists of small mammals ; rats, 
aooofolng to Wallace, being their favourite diet. 


In captivity they are fed on ducks, pigeons, and 
guinea-pigs, and after a meal they require a long 
period of digestion. The young are extruded alive, 
the eggs being hatched within the parent. The 
largest species is the Anaconda (q.v.). The common 
boa {Boa eonttrictor") is said to attain a length of 
20 feet, and specimens of from 12 to 14 feet are 
often met with. The colour is a reddish-grey with 
wavy longitudinal stripes. Wallace {Travels on the 
Amazon') says that boas ** are not at all uncommon, 
even close to the city (Parfi), and are considered 
quite harmless. They are caught by pushing a 
large stick under them, when they twist round it, 
and the head being cautiously seized and tied to 
the stick, they are easily carried home.” 

Boabdil (Arab. Ahn- Abdallah or Ez-Zogoiby^ 
the Unlucky) was the last occupant of the 
Moorish throne of Granada, from which he drove 
his father Abdul- Hassan in 1481. He was captured 
in 1483 by the King of Castile, and made a nominal 
tributary, returning to Granada to resume his 
struggles against his father and uncle. In 1491 
the Moorish capital fell to Ferdinand, though 
Boabdil fought with a courage strangely at variance 
with his infirmity of purpose. As he rode away to 
the coast he halted on a ridge at Padul, still called 
El Vltinw Sospiro del Moro (The Moor’s last sigh), 
to take a farewell look at the Alhambra, and burst 
into tears at the sight. Whereupon his mother is 
said to have thus reproached him : “ You may well 
weep like a woman for what you could not defend 
like a man.” He died shortly afterwards on the 
field of battle in Africa. 

Boadioaa, the wife of Prasutagus, king of the 
ancient British tribe, the Iceni, whose territories 
lay on the E. coast. Her husband, on his death- 
bed (fiO A.D.), left his property to her and his two 
daughters jointly with the Emperor Nero. The 
Homans, liowever, seized all, and when Boadicea 
complained, scourged her publicly, whilst the 
daughters were outraged. This infamy roused the 
Britons, and t hey found a courageous leader in the 
queen. Roman soldiers and colonists were being 
massacred freely, and there was every prospect of 
the whole province being lost to the empire, when 
Suetonius Paulinus landed with an army from 
Mona (62 A.D.), and in the district between 
Colchester (Camalodunum) and London defeated 
the queen, who soon afterwards poisoned herself. 
The story preserved by Tacitus and Dio Cassius 
furnished Cowper with a theme for a spirited 
poem. 

Boar, the male of the Swine (q v.). The Wild 
Boar {Sns scrofa), from which most of the domesti- 
cated varieties are probably derived, is a large, 
fierce animal, usually measuring between 3 ft. and 
4 ft., exclusive of the short tail, though greater 
measurements rest on good authority. The general 
hue is dusky brown, or greyish with a tendency 
to black, sometime.^ diversified by black spots or 
patches. The head is elongatecl, the neck short 
and thick, and the body massive and muscular. 
In the males the canine teeth, or tusks, form 
terrible weapons of offence and defence, projectiag 
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considerably beyond the jaws. In the domesticated 
rariety these teeth are much reduced in size. The 
hairs of the body are coarse, and mixed with a 
kind of wool ; those on the neck and shoulders are 
long enough to form a kind of mane, which the 
animal erects when enraged. The female is smaller 
than the male, and has much less prominent tusks ; 
she bears from four to six at a litter, and the young 
are yellowish, with longitudinal reddish-brown 
stripes. These animals are, in general, vegetable- 
feeders, though they devour snakes and lizards — 
the semi- feral pig of the Western States of America 
is the deadly foe of the rattlesnake — and when 
pressed by hunger they will even feed on carrion. 
They are nocturnal in habit, and their practice of 
ploughing long furrows in the CTOund in search of 
roots inflicts much damage on farmers, gardeners, 
and vine-dressers. There are three types or races of 
Wild Boar, which some naturalists have dignified 
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with the rank of species — the European, the 
African, and the Indian. The first is found in 
Central and Southern Eurox>e ; the second in the 
forests north of the Sahara; and the third in 
Central and Southern Asia, as far east as New 
Guinea. The chase of the Indian Wild Boar is 
in high favour with Europeans : the hunters 
are mounted and armed with spears, and the sport 
is popularly known as “pig-sticking.” The Wild 
Boar was formerly common in Britain, but became 
extinct towards the end of the 17th century. 
Attempts have been made by sportsmen to intro- 
duce these animals once more, as beasts of chase, 
but in at least one case “ the country rose upon 
them and destroyed them ; " and in another, the 
sportsman who made the experiment was so 
enraged by a favourite horse being wounded by 
a wild boar, that he caused the whole herd to be 
destroyed. [Hog, Pig, Swine.] 

Boftrding-oilt Ssrstem, a system by which 
workhousecnildren are placed in the houses of 
poor people, to wtiom a certain sum is paid for the 
maintenance of the children, and who adopt the 
children practically as their own. The supporters 
of the system maintain that it effectually does 
away with all the associations of the workhouse, 
and tends to make the childFen ordinary members 


of society. The opponents urge, however, the 
temptation afforded to the persons with whom 
the children are lodged, to ill-treat the children, 
for whom they can have no feelings of pai*ental 
affection. This danger is, however, partly provided 
against by a systematic inspection. The hoard inf/- 
out system is gaining ground in England, and *ia 
frequent in Scotland. 

Boardmu, Gkobge Dana, was born in the 
state of Maine, U.S.A., in 1807, and educated for 
the Baptist ministry. He went out to Burma li as 
a missionary in 1825, and, having mastered the 
language, worked with great success for some years 
in the Moulmein district. Overwork in a trying 
climate undermined his health, and he died in 1831. 

Boar Fish, a popular name for any fish of the 
genus CajfTos, of the Horse-mackerel family. Tlie 
body is compressed and elevated, like that of 
the Dory, but there are no spines at the ham of 
the dorsal or anal fin. The single species (6''. ajfer), 
about 6 inches long, carmine above, lighter below, 
is common in the Mediteranean, and has been taken 
on the south coast of England. 

Boat. The length and approximate weight of 
the principal classes of boats which are used in the 
British navy, and to a great extent also in the 
mercantile marine, are as follows : — 


Fulljko or Sailing Boats 

Length. 

Weight. 


feet. 

cwtH. Mrs. 

Dingey 

• 12 

3 

1 

Din>?ey • - - - - - 

- 14 

4 

2 

Whale Oig(Hff) • - - . 

- 27 

7 

3 

Whale Gig 

- i'.") 

7 

0 

Whale Gig 

- “7 

7 

o 

CuttvTGi}; 

- 20 

7 

0 

Gig 

- 22 

7 

1 

Gig 

• 24 

7 

1 

Gig 

. 2d 

7 

8 

Gig 

- 2S 

8 

0 

Gig 

- 30 

8 

8 

Gig 

Jolly lK»at 

■ 82 
- 1(5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jolly boat 

Cutter (life), cork llne«l- • 

- 1« 

8 

0 

- 28 

20 

0 

Cutter (life), cork lined- - 

. 82 

20 

8 

Cutter 

- 25 

15 

0 

Cutter 

- 20 

10 

0 

Cutter 

- 28 

10 

3 

^tter 

• 80 

18 

2 

Cutter 

- 82 

10 

8 

Pinnace 

- SO 

41 

0 

Pinnace 

- 82 

43 

2 

Launch, unsheathed- • - 

- 40 

67 

2 

Launch, unsheathed- - • 
Steam Boats (with macbinery) ; 
Cutter 

• 42 

75 

0 

- 28 

45 

0 

Pinnace 

. 80 

60 

0 

Pinnace 

• 87 

105 

0 

Launch 

- 42 

148tol55cirt. 


Boats are found to gain in weight each year 
of usage. Barges are cutters or gigs never 
rowing less tlian ten oars. A longboat is the 
largest of a ship's sailing boats. Boats are either 
clinkex or carvel built. In clinker-work each 
plank overlies the plank next below it ; in 
carvel-work the edges of the planks meet flush 
together, and are caulked. Of boats which are 
not ship's boats there is an almost endless variety. 
The wherry is a light sharp boat, chiefly used 
for passenger and small luggage traffic In rivers 
and harbours. Punts are oblong flat-bottomed 
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boafK. C)at*ri^^gc'fl raciaj? boats were introduced 
about the year 1H40» and were first used in the 
annual Oxford and Carnbridfi^e races in the year 
1S4<J. Those of that date, however, were compara- 
tively heavy and cumbrous, and it was not until 
isfiT that the present style of boats without keels 
w^ls ns('d. The fttrllier improvement of sliding? 
/ieats was introduced in 1878. For life-boat, ue the 
article LiFE-BOAT. 

Boat Bill {Cancroma cocklearia\ a short- 
legj^e<l bird of the Heron family, deriving its 
jK>pular name from its bill, vvbich has been com- 
}>ared to two l>oats laid gunwale to gunwale, the 
ridge and hooked point of the upper mandible 
lenrling force to the comparison, Tnis bird, about 
tlie size of a common fowl, is confined to South 
America: it haunts marshes, swamps, and the 
banks of riv(Ts, feeding on fish and Crustacea, and 
capturing its jirey like the Kingfisher. General 
filumage grey, washed with misty red, under- 
surf.'iee whitish, belly rusty red. The male has an 
erec'itihle black crest. 

Boat-lowering Apparatus, apparatus for 
lowering a boat, l)y whudi it is alway.s kept in a 
horizontfd position, and when it r(;aches the water 
it is detached simultaneously at both ends from the 
mip|)orts. 

Boat-racing. [ Ko\v i n cj . ] 

Boatswain, an officiT who has special charge of 
a ship’s boats, sails, colours, anchors, rigging, cables, 
and ciu'dage. It is likewise his bnsines.s to summon 
the crow to their duty, and for this purpose he 
uses a whistle of ixiculiar form. In the royal 
navy the boatswain is a warrant officer, ranking 
imiiUMliately above a mi<1shipman, aiul his pay may 
vary from £100 7s. (»d. to £150 11s. 3d. a year, and 
he may obtain, on retirement at the age of 55, or 
earlier by necessity or sjK'cial |.>erniission, a ma.xi- 
tuum pension i»f £150, If, however, he be in the 
meantime jjromotisl to be chief boatswain, his 
maximum pension becomes £219, and he may 
obU'iin on retirement the honorary rank of lieu- 
tenant. 

Bobadil, t he name of a swaggering but cowardly 
captain in Ben Jonson’s come<ly of Erery Man in 
hitt Humour . So cUoerly is the chanicter drawn 
♦ hat the wonl has pas.setl into a generic term for 
military braggarts. It may have been derived 
originally from Boalxlil (q.v.), the story of whose 
weakness was familiar to writei's of the pericnl. 

Bobbin, in ^yinniny^ a with a head at 
one or Imth ends to hold yarn. The term is also 
applied to the weights used to sternly the threads 
in pillow-lace making. 

Bobolink, Bob-o-link, Boblink (I)oJwhmyx 
oryzifiPru^t), the popular name of the single species 
of Dolichonyx, a genus of Hang-nest.s (q.v.). It is 
a migratory bird, ftmnd in the summer all over the 
/Vmerican continent, from Canada to Paraguay, 
passing the winter in the West Indies, where, in 
some parts, it is known as the Butter-bird, from 
its plumpness, and, ns in America, is highly valued 
for the table. These birds arrive in the Southern 
6tate.s about the middle of March, and then do 


gocKl .service to the farmers by destroying worms, 
insects, and larvae. They continue their flight 
north ward.s, and rarely breed south of 40° N. On 
their return journey south they commit great 
depredations in the rice-fields, especially before 
the grain has fully ripened. At this time 
they are in excellent condition, and are shot in 
great numbers for the market. From their fre- 
quenting the rice-field.s they are known as Rice- 
birds, Rice-buntings, or Rice-troopials. The male i.s 
rather more than 7 inches long, and in his summer 
plumage has the head, fore })art of the back, 
shoulders, wings, tail, and under-surface black, 
scapulars, rump, and upper tail feathers white, 
patch of yellow' on the nape. From its black and 
white plumage it is sometirue.s called the Skunk- 
bird, apjxirently for no better reason than that its 
coloration resembles that of tlie unsavoury quadru- 
ped. After the breeding season the male assumes 
the plumage of the female— brownish-black above, 
dirty yellow beneath — and the young males are 
like the females. The ordinary i>opular name is 
derived from the note of the bird, which has 
considerable vocal power, and is often kept as 
a cage-bird in the United State.s. 

Bobruisk, fortifierl town in the government of 
Minsk, Russia. It is situated at the confluence of 
the rivers Bobruiska and Beresina. Until the 
beginning of the 19th century, when the fortress was 
built, it was a place of small importance. There 
is some trade with the south by the river w’hich 
is navigable, and ixittery is made there. Until 
recently the Jewish element formed half of the 
jKipulalion. 

Boca Tigre, Booca Ticinis, or “ The Bogue ” 
(Chin. //w-;wwii, tiger's month), a name of Portu- 
guese origin given to the inoutli of the Canton 
river knowm to the Chinese ;»s Choo-Kiang or 
Pearl river. “The Outer Waters” or broad 
e.stuary extending southwards is blocked to some 
extent about 45 miles below Canton by five i.slands, 
all of which were strongly fortified to check any 
advance by water to Canton. The “Bogue” forts 
were captured by the Briti.sli in 1841 and in 1856, 
and were comi>letely dismantled. 

Boca, signifying mouth, has been applied by 
the Spaniards and Portuguese to many straits and 
rivers, e.y. Bocii Chica in New Granada, Boca de 
Novios at the outfall of the Orinoco, Boca Grande 
and Boca del Toro in Costa Rica. 

Boooaocio, Giovaxnt, the illegitimate son of 
a Florentine merchant and an unknown French 
lady, was horn, probiibly at Certaldo, near Florence, 
in 1313. Little is certain fis to his early life, but 
he apjiears to have been carefully brought up by 
his father, who destined him for commerce, but 
findingthat career distasteful allowed him to study 
law. Giovanni, however, from the age of seven 
conceived a passion for the Muses, and in 1333, 
having given up legal pursuits for some mercantile 
t^sition at Naples, he came in contact with 
Petrarch, afterwaixls his life-long friend, and he 
also (1341) fell in love with Maria, a natural 
daughter of the king. Both of these circumstances 
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stimulated the young man to cultivate poetry and 
literature. Fiammetta, as he styled his lady-love, 
at once encouraged him, and supplied, like Beatrice 
and Laura, a source of inspiration, though of a 
less ideal kind. At her bidding he composed his 
first prose romance, Filocopo^ relating the familiar 
adventures of Florio and Biancafioro in rather 
heavy style. Then followed the Teseide^ a heroic 
{Kteiii dealing with the story of Palamoue and 
Arcito, and remarkable ns being the earliest 
example of the ottava Tima, and as Imving provided 
material for Chaucer and Dryden. About 1341 
Boccjiccio was recalled to Florence by his father, 
iuid whilst parted from his mistress, wrote Anuto, 
half in prose, half in verse, introducing her among 
the characters, and JUAmorom Visione, an acrostic 
of portentous dimensions, writing a poem to her 
under her real name. L^Amarosa Piammttta, which 
next appeared, describes the emotions of the latly 
on parting with her swain. In 1344 he managed 
to get back to Naples, where the beautiful, brilliant, 
but dissolute Joanna I. was now reigning. The 
queen gave every encouragement to the young 
jKHst, and at the court he wrote most of the stories 
comprised in the DccameroTie, as well as Filostrato, 
known to English readers through Chamber’s un- 
acknowledged adaptation. Returning to Florence 
in 13J50 on Ins father’s death, he was well received 
and employed in various foreign missions. It was 
by his urgent advice that Petrarch was invited to 
Take a leading position in the newly-founded 
university. He devoted himself eagerly to the 
study of the classics, learned Greek, and with Ins 
own hands laboriously copied many manuscripts 
rescued from the monks. In 1353 appeared the 
first edition of the Decam^rone^ putting before 
Italians a model of prose style that time has not 
yet imimirod in any degree. Dante’s V\ta Numa 
and the Cento Novelle Antic1i4sh}\A revealed alreaily 
some of the power of the language, but Boccficcio 
wjis the first to impart to his native tongue that 
ease, flexibility, and subtle charm which matle it 
so delightful a vehicle for description, narrative, or 
playful wit. The Decamerotie, notin itself original 
as regards matter, has been to succeeding writers 
a quarry from which they have freely hewn the 
stones of which their own poetical .structures have 
l)een built, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Keats, 
ami Tennyson, among others, being indebted to tliis 
source. To a critic of Teutonic race and modern 
culture nothing seems more astounding and un- 
intelligible than the way in which Boccaccio blends 
tlie deepest pathos with the cynicism of a voluptu- 
ary, and the appreciation of moral virtue with the 
griissest indecency. But it must be remembered 
tliat he lived in a licentious age when hypocrisy 
<vaa less esteemed than at present, and, like 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, he will be found to have 
raised rather than lower^ the ethical standard of 
his contemporaries. Until 1360 Boccaccio lived at 
Florence, and occasionally served the state in 
negotiations abroad. He then retired to Certaldo, 
Tind a religious change came over him, inducing 
I'.ira to take nominal orders in 1362. Next year he 
visited Naples again to write the exploits of the 
Seneschal Acciajuoli, but be was not well received, 
3S1 


“and does not seem to have |>erformed his task. 

Until 1373 he was either at Florence or Certaldo, 

I spending also much of his time in visits to Petrarch 
or other friends, and composing several l^atin 
treatises on historical, mythological, and geo- 
graphical subjects us well Jis Jl Ait^falc FietolanOt 
a love-story in verse, and a number of JUfue. He 
was not wealthy, but he appears to have been a 
liberal buyer of books, and to have been quite 
independent of piitrons. The University of Florence 
having founded a chair for the study of Dante, he 
delivered an able series of lectures on the IHmtia 
Ctmmedia. The loss of l*etrarch in 1374 was 
a severe shock to his friend, whose health wj^ 
idready failing, and he died at the close of 1376 
with the consolations of the cliurch. He was 
never married, but had several natural children, 
none of whom survived their father. 

Boocage, Marir Annr Fioubt du. was bom 
at Rouen in 1710, her maiden name being Ije Page, 
and married in her childhood a French employ 6 at 
Dieppe, who soon left her a wiilow. Migrating to 
Paris, she was welcomed there both for her literary 
tastes find her agreeable person. Her chief works 
were Jm- ihUnnhiade, a quasi-epic, in ton canios, 
.Le$ Amazone», a tragedy, Paradie Perdu, a 
feeble imitation of Milton, and Pa Mort d'Ahel, a 
no less dull reflection of Gesner. Her Letters are 
interesting, as she liv(‘d in a so<uety of which 
Fonteiielle and Voltaire were tlie howlers. She 
died in 1802. 

Boccherini^ Luigi, born at Luc<Mi in 1740, and 
carefully trained as a musician by his father, who 
followed that jirofession, asHOciatecl himself as a 
composer with Manfredi, the violinist. 'J'hey went 
to Paris together (1770) and there Boccherini’s 
Divertissevients were first printed with great 
success. The two friends next visited Spain, and 
were cordially welcomed, but though he held ap- 
jxjintments at the Court, Boccherini appears to 
have lived in poverty and obscurity, dying in 1806. 
His works were viiry nuuierous, and show much 
fluency and ease combined with a sound knowledge 
of instruments, especially of the violoncello. He 
has l>eeri styled “ the wife of Haydn.” 

Bocharty Samuel, was born at Rouen in 1690, 
and showed early great aptitude for Greek and 
.l.*atin scholarships. His studies were imrsued at 
Paris, Sedan, Leyden, and Oxford. When he 
iMJcarnc Protestant pastor at Caen at the age of 
four-and-twenty he had acquired n considerable 
knowledge of Hebrew and other Orienbil languages. 
It was not, however, until 1646-7 tliat he published 
Pfuileg and (Janacm, forming together a treatise on 
sacred geography that won hin» tiie fame of being 
among the most learned men of Europe. In 1662 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, invif.ed him to Stock- 
holm, but no good came of the visit. Returning to 
Caen he brought out his Hierozowony'whUAx was 
printed in London, and in 1667 fell dead whilst 
arguing some arch Biological point before the 
Academy of Caen. 

Boclioltf R town in the circle of Borken and 
government of Mfinster, Prussian Westphalia. It 
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in ffituated on tiie river Aa, 44 miles W. of Miinster, 
and has mamifactorles of cotton, woollen, and silk 
fabrics, and hardware, with some dtslilleries. 

Bodram, the capital of the circle of the same 
name in the Government of Amsberg, Prussian 
Westphalia, 26 miles N.E. of DQsseldorf,. and on 
the railway from Duisburg to Dortmund. There 
are coabmines, large steel works, and factories for 
making woollen cloths, car^jets, kerseymeres, and 
hardware, especially lamps and coffee-mills. 

Boolandf or Book-land, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
was land held by dee<l or charter. It was analogous 
in some degree to our modern freehold (q.v.), while 
folcland (q.v.) was the common land. 

Bod^v Johann Elkrt, the son of a school- 
master, was born at Hamburg In 1747, and from 
childhood devoted himself to mathematics and as- 
tronomy. His first work was a brief essay on the 
solar eclipse of 1766, and this wjis followed by his 
Introduction to the Knomledffe of the Starry Jiearen. 
In 1772 Krederic II. inviteii him to Berlin Jis 
astronomer to the Academy of Sciences, and in 
1774 ho began his famous AHtronomical Year-hook, 
which is still published. Hi.s (Jranoyraphia (1801) 
gave tlireo times as many stars as had ever been 
recorded beh^re. He died in 1826. His name is 
j)orfM^tuatod in ** Bo:le’s Law” (q.v.). 

Boda, The Bauonh de, for many years made a 
claim on the British Government for a share of the 
iiidenmificiition which wius f>aid by the French in 
1814 to satisfy^ the demands of British subjects 
whoso projHjrty hiwi l»een confiscated during the 
French Hovolution. Charles de Bmle, a baron of 
the Holy Honuin Empire, married an Englishwoman, 
and had a son born in England, and Clement, the 
:»on of the latter, a French subject, trie<i to recover 
•on the strength of this descent. I'he claim was 
finally rejectetl by Parliament in 1852. 

Bodmitedt, Friedrich Martin, w'as lK>rn at 
Peine in Hanover in 1810, and brought up as a mer- 
•ohant. Ho abandoned this calling for literature, and 
became for a time tutor in Prince Galitzin's house at 
Mosimw. Ijiiter on he kept a school at 'I’iflis, edited 
the A at Trieste and the Wceer-Zeitung 

at Bremen^ fiimUy settling at Munich as Sclavonic 
Professor —a position which lie exchanged for the 
irmnikirtnnent of the Court theatre at Meiningen. 
Hia works include several volumes of poems, an 
account of the Heum of the and A Tftou^ 

eandand one Day$ in the Ka»t, which has been 
translated into English. He wrote some useful 
critical remarks on Shakespeare. He died in 1892. 

Bod#*S l^Wf named after the astronomer, is a 
connection biitwwm the distances of the planets from 
the, sun. It was first observed by Kepler, and was 
employed by Bo<le to prcslict tiie existence of a 
planet between Mars aiid Jupiter. The di.scovery 
of the asteroids was practically the fulfilment of 
his presiiction. No physical explanation has yet 
been afforded of the rule, which is therefore purely 
empirical. It may be stated thus r—Add 4 to each 


of the numbers 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48; and so on in 
geometrical progression, and we obtain the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun. Thus — 

M«rcur>'. Venas. Earth. Mara. Asteroids. 

4 (3*9) 7 (7*2) 10 16(15*2) 28 (27*4) 

Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 

52 (52*9) 100 (96*4) 196 (192) 388 (300) 

The numbers in brackets represent the relative 
distances as obtained by actual measurement, that 
of the earth being taken as 10. 

BodiHa Jean, was born at Angers in 1530, and 
after studying and lecturing on law at Toulouse, 
started as an advocate in Paris with such meagre 
success that he took up literature for a livelihood. 
His first important work was entitled MetJwdiie ad 
Facilem MUtoriaruni Oognitionem (1566), and his 
admirers claim that it lays the foundation of a 
science pf history. A discussion on the rise of 
])rices directed his attention to political economy, of 
whi(5h science he was a pioneer. In 1576 Henry III. 
mmle him his attorney at Laon, but his oppo- 
sition to the League and to the king's claim to 
alienate the royal demesnes soon lost him his post. 
This year witnessed the publication of Les Six 
Lhrres de la Repuhlique^ a splendid attempt to 
build up a science of politics, based partly on 
Aristotle, but displaying great observation, liberality 
of mind, and dialectical skill. Yet he was an anient 
believer in witchcraft, joined readily in t)er8ecuting 
the wretched victims of that superstition, and 
w'rote a lx)ok called DSmmtmtanie des Sorciers. In 
1581 he visited England with his patron, D’Alen^on. 
His closing years were j>assed at Laon, where he 
die<3 of the plague in 15%, hi.s IMirersale NaturaU 
Theatram .appearing just before bis de.ath ; a re- 
markable colloquy which he left on religious 
toleration was not published until 1857. 

Bodldiui Ulnraxy, the University Library at 
Oxford. The original nucleus was chiefly the books 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, which were 
I ])laced in the room over the Divinity school in 1480. 
These, however, were dispersed (pwirtly by the 
Puritans of Edward VI.’s time), and the library was 
restored by Sir Thomas Bodley (q.v.), who, while 
employed in diplomatic missions on the Continent, 
in Queen Elrzal^th’s reign, had collected a valuable 
library, which he presented the university in 1598 
The building was opened in 1603 with about 2,00( 
volumes, and soon required enlargement. Much ol 
the present e<litlce diites from 1634-1638. Arch 
bishop liHud, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Selden, th< 
jurist and antiquary, and Burton, the author of th< 
AmUomy of Melancholy, were among its earlie 
benefactors. Malone's books on Shakesfieiare, anc 
valuable collections of coins and prints, partb 
formed by Francis Douce, are among its greates 
treasures. It has extremely valuable Hebrew 
Babbinical and Oriental, os well as classical am 
other MSS., and is rich in autograph letters. 1 
opens at 9 a.m. daily, and closes during the thre 
winter months at B, in February, March, August 
September, and October at 4, and in the summer s 
5 p.m. It is, however, closed on certain Churc 
festivals, the first week in October, and the last wee 
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of the year. It may be used by all Masters of Arts 
of the university, and other persons can easily 
obtain admission as readers. Parts are open to the 
general public. The Radcliffe Library, or Camera 
Bodleiana, has since 1861 been used as a reading 
room in connection with it, and portiouw^ of the 
Sheldonian theatre and the “Old Schools have 
recently been acquired to meet its growing needs. 
Books are lent out under special and very restricted 
conditions. A librarian and two sul^librarians 
manage the library, with a considerable but hardly 
adequate staff. The library, with those of the 
University of Cambridge, and of the British 
Museum, is entitled by law to a copy of every book 
published in the United Kingdom — a right origin- 
ally secured to it by the founder, by grant from the 
Stationers’ Company in 1610. It possesses upwards 
nf 400,000 printed volumes, and about 30,000 
in MS. 

Bodley» Sin Thomas, Knt., was bom at Exeter 
in 1544. His father, a l^otestant, took refuge at 
Geneva during Mary’s reign, and in that city the 
young Bodley got an excellent education. He took 
iiis degree at Magdalen College, Oxford, became 
fellow of Merton, and for ten years led the life of a 
16th century “don.” In 1676 he made the tour of 
Europe, but sopie five years later entered Elizabeth’s 
service as gentleman-usher, and was employed on 
various foreign missions. Disgusted with Court 
intrigues, and provided for by a wealthy marriage, 
he gave up official life in 1597, and began the 
formation of the famous library at Oxford, to which 
he bequeathed most of his fortune when he died in 
1612. He wjis buried in Merton College chapel, 
where his effigy remains. 

Bodmer, Johann Jacob, born at Greifenaeo, 
near Zurich, in 1698, and trained not mtjrely in 
classical, but in French, English, and Italian 
literature, devoted himself to criticising and im- 
proving the German language. Ho founded what 
w’as known as the Swiss school of reformers, and 
by his editions of the Nibelungenlied and otlier 
specimens of older poetry, as well as by his 
introduction of a higher standard of taste, did 
much to put German on a level with the more 
cultured tongues. Among his works maybe named 
I>iaeour»e der Maler^ KHtitche Brief Noaehide, an 
epic, and several mediocre poems. He died at 
Zurich in 1783. 

Bodmin, a market town and municipal borough, 
which has now superseded Truro as Ciipital of the 
county of Cornwall. It formerly sent a member to 
Parliament, but the representation is now merged 
in the E. division of the county to which it gives its 
name. It is situated on the Great Western Kail way, 
30 miles beyond Plymouth, and is important as an 
agricultural centre but possesses no manufactures 
save that of shoes. The town is said to have sprung 
up around a monastery in the lOth century^ and the 
church of St. Petrock (1472) belonged to the same 
establishment. The town hall, too, occupies the 
site of a convent of Grey Friars. The religious 
feeling of the population lefl to their taking up 
arms against the reforms of Edward VI. Several < 


large fairs for c^itile, horses, and sheep are annually 
held here. Pop. (1901), 5,868. 

Bodtoher, Ludvig, Ihwd at Coi^nlmgen in 
1793, passed much of his life, in Italy, where he 
wrote some of the choicest lyrics, principally on 
amatory themes, that the Danish language possesses. 
He returned to Denmark in 18’35and died in 1874. 

Body Cavity. In the article on blastosphero 
it was^iown that a central cavity is formed in an 
egg in an early stage of its development ; this 
cavity is known as the “ blastocadc ” and it usually 
communicates with the exterior by a “ blastopore.” 
In some of the lower coelentorata (see e,(f. Actinia 
and Hydba) the blastoccele is the only Ixxly cavity 
and the blasto^wre remains as the mouth and anus. 
But in that division of the animal kingdom knowi 
as the Coelomata this simple body cavity is usuall> 
obliterated, though remnants of it may persist in 
the adult as in the head cavities (d some worms 
{see Abohiannblida) and in the Kotifera (q.v.) ; 
such are known os “arclucoeles.” But in most cases 
the conspicuous body cavity of the adult lias no 
connection with this primitive “ blastoccele,” but has 
been formed by the excavation of a series of spaces ; 
such are known as “ pseudoc<»les ” or false t^oelomes, 
and examples are met with among the mollusca, 
arthropoda, and the remarkable Peripatm ; in the 
prawm, however, it has been proved that a large 
true archicoelo is also present. A third iyixi of 
I body cavity is the “ enterocmle ” of Stnrftsli, 
Balanoglossus, etc., which is ft>rmed from an out- 
growth of the primitive alimentary canal (archen- 
term) of the embryo. In the vertebrates and 
many worms the body cavity is of a. similar origin, 
imt as the development is shortened it is known 
as a “ crypt enteroccjelc.” 

Boeoe, O** Boyce, or Boys, Hector (known a« 
Boethius), was born at Dundee of a noble Scottish 
family about 1466. His education w*is finished in 
the university of Paris, and ho became a professor 
in the college of Montaigu, where he acquired the 
la.sting friend.ship of Erasmus. About 1500 he 
returned to Scotland as principal of the newly- 
founded King’s College, Abtmleen, at a salary of 
forty-four shillings per annum, btit lie was also 
canon of the cathedral, and held other preferment. 
In 1522 appeared his hives of tJte Bishops of Aher- 
•deen^ in liitin, and his famous History of the Scots 
in the same language was published in 1627. The 
style of this composition is elegant, if not quite 
correct, but as regards matter his patriotism outruns 
his veracity, and he seems not only to have invented 
facts, but to have supported them by fictitious 
authorities. He probably died at Aberdeen in 
1636. 

BogoUlt August, was born in 1786 at Karlsruhe, 
and educated there and at the university of Halle; 
studying theology under Bchleiermacher, and phil- 
ology under F. A. Wolf. He was for a short time 
professor at Heidellierg, but in 1811 received the 
chair of ancient literature in the new university of 
Berlin, where he spent the rest of his life. Following 
Wolf he forced into the service of philology the 
whole range of classical knowledge, historical^ 
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ifi sitaated on the nvOr Aa, 44 miles W. of Munster, 
and has manufactories of cotton, woollen, and silk 
fabrics, and hardware, with some distilleries. 

Boolmilli the capital of the circle of the same 
name in the Government of Amsberg, Prussian 
Westphalia, 26 miles N.E. of Diisseldorf,. and on 
the railway from Duisburg to Dortmund. There 
are coal-mines, large steel works, and factories for 
making woollen cloths, carpets, kerseymeres, and 
hardware, especially lamps and coffee-mills. 

Boclaadf or Book-land, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
was land held by deed or charter. It was analogous 
in some degree to. our modern freehold (q.v.), while 
folc}and'(q.v.) was .the common land. 

Bod«, JoilANN Elebt, the son of a school- 
master, was born at Hamburg in 1747, and from 
childhood devoted himself to mathematics and as- 
tronomy; His -first work was a brief essay on the 
solar eclipse of 1766, and this was followed by his 
Introduction to the Knowled(fe of the Starry Ilearen. 
In 1772 Frederic II. invited him to Berlin as 
astronomer to the Academy of Sciences, and in 
1774 he began his famous Astronomical Year-hook, 
which is still published. His Uranoyraphia (1801) 
gave three times as many stars as had ever been 
recorded before. He dlo<i in 1826. His name is 
perpetuated in “ Borie’s Law” ((j-v.). 

Bode, The Babons db, for many yefirs made a 
claim on the British Government for a share of the 
indemnification which wfis paid by the French in 
1814 to satisfy, the demands of British subjects 
•whose property had been confiscated during the 
French Revolution. Charles de Bode, a baron of 
the Holy Roman Empire, married an Englishwoman, 
.and had a son boni in England, and Clement, the 
r.aon of the latter, a Frencli subject, tried to recover 
-on the strength of this descent. The claim was 
finally rejected by Parliament in 1852. 

Bodenstedt, Fbibdbich Mabtin, was born at 
Peine in Hanover in 1819, and brought up as a mer- 
•chant. He abandoned this calling for literature, and 
'became for a time tutor in Prince Galitzin’s house at 
Moscow. Later on he kept a school at Tiflis, edited 
the A i^trian Lloyd at Tripste and the Weser-Zeitung 
at Brep^en, finally settling at Munich as Sclavonic 
Pijofessor — a position which lie exchanged for the 
management of the Court theatre at Meiuingen. 
His works include several volumes of poems, an 
aocoupt of the Ila>oe» of the Caucasus, and A Thou- 
sand and one Lays in the East, which has been 
translated into English. He wrote some useful 
critical remarks on Shakespeare. He died in 1892. 

Bodg’s X»9tWf named after the astronomer, is a 
connection between the.distances of the planets from 
the. sun. It was first qbservod by Kepler, and was 
employed by Bode to predict the existence of a 
planet between . Mars atid Jupiter. The discovery 
of the asteroids was practically the fulfilment of 
his prediction. No physical explanation has yet 
been afforded of the rule, which is therefore purely 
empirical. It may be stated thus ; — Add 4 to each 


of the numbers 0, 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, and so on in 
geometrical progression, and we obtain the relative 
distances of the planets from the sun. Thus — 

Mercur>'. Venus. Earth. Mars. Asteroids. 

4(3*9) ,7 (7*2) 10 16(15*2) 28 (27*4) 

Jupiter. Saturn. Uranus. Neptune. 

52 (62*9) 100 (96*4) 196 (192) 388 (300) 

The numliers in brackets represent the relative 
distances as obtained by actual measurement, that 
of the earth being taken as 10. 

Bodin, Jean, was born at Angers in 1530, and 
after studying and lecturing on law at Toulouse, 
started as an advocate in Paris with such meagre 
success that he took up literature for a livelihood. 
His first important work was entitled Mefhodus ad 
Facilevi Bistorianm Cognitionevn (1566), and his 
admirers claim that it lays the foundation of a 
science pf history. A discussion on the rise of 
prices directed his attention to political economy, of 
which science he was a pipneer. In 1 676 Henry III. 
made him his attorney at Laon, bpt his oppo- 
sition to the League and to the king's claim to 
alienate the royal demesnes soon lost him his post. 
I'his year witnessed the publication of Les Six 
Livres de la lUpuhlique, a splendid attempt to 
build up a science of politics, based partly on 
Aristotle, but displaying great observation, liberality 
of mind, and dialectical skill. Yet he was an ardent 
believer in witchcraft, joined readily in persecuting 
the wretched victims of that superstition, and 
wrote a book called LSnumomanic des Sorciers. In 
1681 he visited England with his patron, D'Alenpon. 
Hi.s closing years were passed at Laon, where he 
died of the plague in 1696, liis Universale Naturale 
Theatmm app^ring just before his death ; a re- 
markable colloquy which he left on religious 
toleration was not published until 1867. 

Bodleian Xdbrary, the University liibrary at 
Oxford. The original nucleus was chiefly the books 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, which were 
placed in the room over the Divinity school in 1480, 
These, however, were dispersed (partly by the 
Puritans of Edward VI.'s time), and the library was 
restored by Sir Thomas Bodley (q.v.), who, while 
employed in diplomatic mistiions on the Continent, 
in Queen Eliza^th's reign, had collected a valuable 
library, which he presented to the university in 1598. 
The building was opened in 1603 with about 2,000 
volumes, and soon required enlargement. Much of 
the present edifice dates from 1634-1638. Arch- 
bishop Laud, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Selden, the 
jurist and antiquary, and Burton, the author of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy, were among its earlier 
benefactors. Malone's books on Shakespeare, and 
valuable collections of coins and prints, partly 
formed by Francis Douce, are among its greatest 
treasures. It has extremely valuable Hebrew, 
Rabbinical and Oriental, as well as classical and 
other MSS., and is rich in autograph letters. It 
opens at 9 a.m. daily, and closes during the three 
winter months at 3, in February, March, August, 
September, and October at 4, and in the summer at 
6 p.m. It is, however, closed on certain Church 
festivals, the first week in October, and the last week 
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of the year. It may be used by all Masters of Arts 
of the university, and other persons can easily 
obtain admissmn as readers. Farts are open to the 
general public. The Kadcliife Library, or Camera 
Bodleiana, has sihce 1861 been used as a reading 
room in connection with it, and portioiis of the 
Sheldonian theatre and the “Old Schools** have 
recently been acquired to meet its growing needs. 
Books are lent out under special and very restricted 
conditions. A librarian and two sub-librarians 
manage the library, with a considerable but hardly 
adequate staff. The library, with those of the 
University of Cambridge, and of the British 
Museum, is entitled by law to a copy of every book 
published in the United Kingdom — a right origin- 
ally secured to it by the founder, by grant from the 
Stationers’ Company in 1610. It possesses upwards 
of 400,000 printed volumes, and about 30,000 
in MS. 

Bodleyi Sm Thomas, Knt., was born at Exeter 
in 1644. His father, a Protestant, took refuge at 
Geneva during Mary’s reign, and in that city the 
young Bodley got an excellent education. He took 
his degree at Magdalen College, Oxford, became 
fellow of Merton, and for ten years led the life of a 
16th century “ don.” In 1676 he made the tour of 
Europe, but some five years later entered Elizabeth’s 
service as gentleman-usher, and was employed on 
various foreign missions. Disgusted with Court 
intrigues, and provided for by a wealthy marriage, 
he gave up official life in 1697, and began the 
formation of the famous library at Oxford, to which 
he bequeathed most of his fortune when he died in 
1612. He was buried in Merton College chapel, 
where his effigy remains. 

Bodmer, Johann Jacob, born at Greifensee, 
near Zurich, in 1698, and trained not merely in 
classical, but in French, English, and Italian 
literature, devoted himself to criticising and im- 
proving the German language. He founded what 
was known as the Swiss school of reformers, and 
by his editions of the Niheliirigenlied and other 
specimens of older poetry, as well as by his 
introduction of a higher standard of taste, did 
much to put German on a level with the more 
cultured tongues. Among his works may be named 
J>i90(nt/r$e der Maler, Kritdsche Brief Noachidey an 
epic, and seveml mediocre poems. He died at 
Zurich in 1783. 

Bodmin, a market town and municipal borough, 
which has now superseded Truro as capital of the 
county of Cornwall. It formerly sent a member to 
Parliament, but the representation is now merged 
in the E. division of the county to which it gives its 
name. It is situated on the Great Western Railway, 
30 miles beyond Plymouth, and is important as an 
agricultural centre but possesses no manufactures 
save that of shoes. The town is said to have sprung 
up around a monastery in the 10th century, and the 
church of St. Petrock (1472) belonged to the same 
establishment. The town hall, too, occupies the 
site of a convent of Grey Friars. The religious 
feeling of the population led to their taking up 
arms against the reforms of Edward VI. Severed 


large fairs for cattle, horses, and sheep are annually 
held here. Pop. (1901), 6,363. 

Bodtoher, Ludvig, born at Copenhagen in 
1793, passed much of his life in Italy, where he 
wrote- some of the choicest lyrics, principally on 
amatory themes, that the Danish language possesses. 
He returned to Denmark in 1835 and died in 1874. 

Body Cavity. In the article on blastosphere 
it was ^own that a central cavity is formed in an 
egg in an early stage of its development; this 
cavity is known as the “ blastocoele ” and it usually 
communicates with the exterior by a “ blastopore.” 
In some of the lower coelenterata (see e.g. Actinia 
and Hydra) the blastocoele is the only body cavity 
and the blastopore remains as the mouth and anus. 
But in that division of the animal kingdom knowi 
as the Coelomata this simple body cavity is usuall> 
obliterated, though remnants of it may persist in 
the adult as in the head cavities of some worms 
{pee Aechiannblida) and in the Rotifera (q.v.) ; 
such are known as “ archicceles.” But in most cases 
the conspicuous body cavity of the adult has no 
connection with this primitive “ blastocoele,” but has 
been formed by the excavation of a series of spaces ; 
such are known as “ pseudocceles ” or false coelomes, 
and examples are met with among the mollusca, 
arthropoda, and the remarkable Peripatus ; in the 
prawn, however, it has been proved that a large 
true archicoele is also present. A third type of 
body cavity is the “ enterocoele ” of Starfish, 
Balanoglossus, etc., which is formed from an out- 
growth of the primitive alimentary canal (archen- 
term) of the embryo. In the vertebrates and 
many worms the body cavity is of a similar origin, 
but as the development is shortened it is known 
as a “ cryptenterocoele.” , 

Boece, or Boyce, or Boys, Hector (known as 
Boethius), was born at Dundee of a noble Scottish 
family about 1465. His education was finished in 
the university of Paris, and he became a professor 
in the college of Montaigu, where he acquired the 
lasting friendship of Erasmus. About 1600 ho 
returned to Scotland as principal of the newly- 
founded King’s College, Aberdeen, at a salary of 
forty-four shillings per annum, but he was also 
canon of the cathedral, and held other preferment. 
In 1622 appeared his Bives of the Biahopi of Aher- 
• deen^ in Latin, and his famous History of the 8coti 
in the same language was published in 1627. The 
style of this composition is elegant, if not quite 
correct, but as regards matter his patriotism outruns 
his veracity, and he seems not only to have invented 
facts, but to have supported them by fictitious 
authorities. He probably died at Aberdeen in 
1536. 

Bo0Ckll, August, was born in 1785 at Karlsruhe, 
and educated there and at the university of Halle', 
studying theology under 3chleiermacher, and phil- 
ology under F. A, Wolf. He was for a short time 
professor at Heidelberg, but in 1811 received the 
chair of ancient literature in the new university of 
Berlin, where he spent the rest of his life. Following 
Wolf he forced, into the service of philology the 
whole range of classical knowledge, historical. 
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antiquarian, and philosophical. He laboured as- 
aiduottsly in this wide field, and the first result was 
his fine edition of Pindar with a dissertation on 
metres which threw a new light on the subject. 
Next came Die StaaUhamJuUtung der Athener, a 
minute and critical account of the political economy 
of Greece, followed by treatises on the naval afifairs, 
money, weights, and measures of Athens. Lastly, 
tie edited for the Berlin Academy of Sciences the 
(hrpm hiBoriptionuni Grteoar^mi, In bis minor 
writings there is scarcely a topic connected with 
Greek life on which he did not touch. He was an 
authority on chronology, on Platonic doctrine, on 
ancient astronomy, and on the science of education. 
He edited and translated the Antigone, and collected 
the doubtful fragments of Philolaus. He died in 
1867. 

Boehniv Sir Jomeph Edgar, was born in 
Vienna of Hungarian parentage in 1834, his father 
being director of the Austrian Mint. He was in 
England to pursue his studies as a sculptor from 
1848 to 1851, but it was not until 1862, after he had 
distinguished himself at home, that he permanently 
settled in London. His natural .abilities, aided by 
Koyal patronage, soon brought him to the front. 
He had in 1867 executed a colossal statue of the 
Queen, and several of his works, including the 
memorials of Princess Alice, the Prince Imperial, 
and the Emperor Frederick, are to be seen at 
Windsor. Among other specimens of his skill the 
most noteworthy are the statues of Sir John 
Bnrgoyne, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Napier of 
Magdala, in Waterloo Place, and of William Tyndal 
and Thomas Carlyle on the Thames Embankment, 
of Lord John Russell in Westminster Hall, of the 
Duke of Wellington at Hyde Park Corner, and of 
John Bunyan, Boehm cannot, perhaps, be ranked 
among the greatest sculptors, for he seldom at-' 
tempted more than the elevation of modern 
portraiture to a decent artistic level, but he suc- 
ceeded iwlmirably in what he undertook. He was 
appointed Sculptor in Ordinary to the Queen in 
1881, and Royal Academician in 1882. He died 
very suddenly* on December 12th, 1890, and at Her 
Majesty’s desire was buried with full honours in 
8t. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Bo^hmay or Behmen, Jakob, was born at Alt- 
Seidenberg, a village near Gorlitz, Prussia, in 1576, 
where he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, pursu- 
ing the business till he had made a competency. 
From infancy he appears to have been subject to 
peculiar mental phases, which he regarded as 
spiritual revelation, and in 1612 he ventured to 
write, but not to print, a treatise Morgenrotke 
in Auffgang, better known as Aurora, in which 
he endeavours to set forth his insight into the 
divine nature. The chief pastor denounced his 
doctrines, and he was silenced for some years. 
In 1618 he again resumed his attempts to put his 
views into words, but published nothing until 1624, 
when his Way to ChrUt appeared, consisting of 
sundry devotional tracts. These he had to defend 
before the Consistorial Court at Dresden, and on 
his returu thence he died in November, 16^. His 


posthumous works contain something approaching 
a systematic exposition of his mystical theosophy, 
setting forth (1) the nature of God in himself ; (2) 
the manifestation of the Deity in the physical 
world ; (3) the life of God in the soul of man. Many 
of his speculations are derived from earlier thinkers 
and put together in a strange philosophical jargon 
invented by himself, but when he gives way to the 
expression of his own simple feelings his utterances 
rouse sympathy and veneration. He has exercised 
a powerful influence on Protestant mystics, and the 
sect of Bebmenists, merging into the Quakers, 
survived for over a century in England and Holland. 
Hegel acknowledges him as one of the fathers of 
German philosophy, though his mind was not by 
any means of a philosophical turn. 

Boahmeria, a genus of the nettle tribe, grow* 
ing in tropical and subtropical climates, and 
differing mainly from the nettles in not having 
stinging hairs. Several of the species yield valuable 
fibres. B. nivea, the tchou-ma of China, the rhea 
of Assam, yields the China grass-cloth, a fabric 
rivalling the best French cambric. It is a perennial 
shrub, four to six feet high, with heart-shaped 
leaves covered with silvery- white down on their 
under surfaces. The inner bark of young stems 
yields the best fibre, the outer part being coarser 
but useful for cordage. Rhea fibre has nearly 
double the tenacity of Russian hemp. It is largely 
cultivated in India and the Southern United States, 
and, though susceptible to frost, might be grown in 
Europe. B, Puya, of Nepaul and Sikkim, with 
broadly lanceolate leiives, yields Puya fibre, and 
B, alhida is used for textile purposes in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

BcBOtda, a country of ancient Greece, having 
the Gulf of Corinth, Megaris, and Attica to the S., 
Attica and the Euripus to the E., the Locri 
Opuntii to the N., and Phocis to the W., with an 
area of about 1,119 sq. m. Pent in to the landward 
by mountains, Bccotia is roughly divided into the 
valley of Lake Copais, and the valley of the river 
Asopus, with the Theban plain between them, and 
the coast district stretching from Mount Helicon to 
the Corinthian Gulf. The former valley had no 
outlet for the waters of the Cephisus except 
natural underground passages (Katavothra), until 
some primitive race, probably Minyans, made huge 
drains into the Eubcean Sea. Then the district 
became noted for its fertility, as were also the 
Theban plain and the basin of the Asopus, but 
neglect has now reduced much of the lowlands to 
marshy water. The heavy moist air was supposed 
by the ancients to blunt the intellects of the 
inhabitants, and the name Boeotian was synony- 
mous with blockhead. Still Pindar, Hesiod, and 
Plutarch were Boeotians. In prehistoric times the 
country is said to have been possessed by various 
tribes, but soon after the Trojan war an .^olian 
immigration swept these away, and established a 
sort of federal union with Thebes as its centre and 
a common temple at Coronea, the administration 
being conducted by elected Boeotarchs. This 
confederacy existed nominally until the Roman 
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emperors. Thobes, Platma, Thespl«)» Orchomenus, 
and many other cities iloiiriskod in early times, but 
all had dwindled into insignificance when Rome 
became supreme. Under the Turks Livadia was 
erected into the capital. Bceotia forms one Nomos 
with Attica, and is lai^ely peopled by Albanians. 

Boerhaav’e^ Hebmakn, was born at Vorhout 
near Leyden, in 1668. He distinguished himself at 
the university of Leyden under Gronovius and 
other eminent teachers. At his father's death he 
took up medicine, and in 1701 was appointed 
lecturer on that subject, and on botany at Leyden. 
In 1714 he became rector of the university, and 
professor of practical medicine, and four years 
later he occupied the chair of chemistry. As a 
clinical teacher and an investigator of disease his 
fame was deservedly great, and to his professional 
talents he added piety, grave, yet cheerful manners, 
and a considerable knowledge of languages. His 
chief works were Institutumes Medicce^ Aphorismi 
de Cognoscendia et Curandis Morhis, Libeling de 
MateHa Mediea et Lem^diorum Formnlia^ and 
Institntion^fg Chemicae. He died in 1738, after a 
long illness. 

Boers (pron. Bhrs), the Dutch, as op|)osed to 
the English-speaking settlers in South Africa, who 
are mpstly peasant farmers; hence the name, 
which is the same as the German Bauer, and the 
English boor in its undegraded original meaning of 
a free peasant, from a Teutonic root bn, as in Anglo- 
Saxon huan — to till, cultivate. The first permanent 
Dutch settlement (at the Cape of Good Hope) dates 
from the year 1652, after which they were joined 
by many German and French (Huguenot) immi- 
grants, who all ultimately adopted the Dutch 
language, and thus became merged in the general 
Boer population. The Boers were mainly centred 
in the western districts of Cape Colony proper, and 
in the Orange River Colony, and in the Transvaal. 
In 1899 matters had become very much strained 
between the Transvaal Government and the British 
Government — mainly owing to the treatment of the 
Outlanders (q.v.) and the feelings generated by the 
Jameson Raid (q.v.) — and things culminated in a 
war (1899-1902), in which the Boers were defeated 
and the territory of the Republics annexed by 
Great Britain, though the war continued for a long 
time after. Peace was declared in May, 1902, all 
the Boer leaders taking the oath of allegiance; 
and in May, 1910, by the Act of Union their 
territories became one with the other British 
Colonies in South Africa. 

Boetins, Anicixts Manlius Severinus, was 
probably born about 467 A. D. at Rome, where his 
father was consul in 487 under the rule of Odoacer. 
Little is known of his early life, but he appears to 
have lived in the highest society, and was a favour- 
ite with Theodoric, Odoacer’s successor. He 
married a senator’s daughter, and had two sons. 
He was consul in 610, and his sons held the office 
jointly in 622. His opposition to official injustice 
led his enemies to bring against him a false charge 
of treason. He was imprisoned by Theodoric, and 
after some delay was put to death in 522. During 


his imprisonment he wTote his famous book Ih 
Omsolatione PhiUmphi^, in five parts, using prose 
and verse alternately. In a dialogue with personi- 
fied Philosophy the problems of the moral govern- 
ment of the universe are discussed reverently and 
intelligently, but not a symptom of Christian 
belief can be detected throughout the book, which 
is largely indebted to Seneca for language and 
matter. Gibbon praised it highly, and, oddly 
enough, the Church of Rome conceiving that 
Boetius must have been orthodox as Theodoric 
was an Arian, treated the author as a martyr, and 
canonised him as Saint Severinus. Boetius, through 
his admiration for Greek literature, which led 
him to translate and comment on some treatises of 
Aristotle, exercLsed a favourable influence during 
the Middle Ages, and kept alive some slight know- 
ledge of ancient philosophy. The Christian treatises 
ascribed to him are of doubtful authenticity. 

Bocf, an area of porous soil insufficiently drained 
so that it becomes more or less saturated with 
water. Bogs may occur at any altitude, often 
occupying ledges on mountain sides or depressions 
in upland moors where there is a high rainfall. 
They may consist mainly of wet sand almost 
destitute of vegetation (quicksands), or their depth 
and extent may be largely added to by the growth 
and decay of certain aquatic plants. A forest 
stream, for instance, obstructed by a tree blown 
down by the wind, may expand into a pool, and 
from the sides of this, or imy other body of stagnant 
water, the growth of bog-rnoss (q.v.) or similnr 
plants may extend until they occupy the whole 
area, and then by displacing the water, expand the 
pool, undermine surrounding trees, and convert a 
wide tract of forest into a treeless swamp. The 
peat-bogs of Ireland commonly occupy the sites of 
lakes, and have layers of fresh -water shell -marl 
below the peat-moss. The decaying vegetation in 
a bog produces black carbonaceous matter or peat, 
colours the water, and charges it with acids known 
as humic acids, the chemistry of which is little 
known. Having a great affinity for oxygen, these 
acids have a reducing effect upon salts of iron, 
converting the sulphate into sulphide, rendering 
the peaty water chalybeate, and so causing it on 
evaporation to deposit bog iron-ore (q.v.). Though 
IJ; is a laborious process, bogs may be reclaimed 
and converted into valuable agricultural land. 
Draining, turning down the heathy sod to dec.ay, 
and dressing with a hot mixture of four tons of 
lime and five cwt. of salt and then with guano, 
produced good crops of potatoes and oats on Chat 
Moss, Lancashire. 

BogardnSy James, 1800-1874, an American in- 
ventor, was a watchmaker’s apprentice. He began 
by improving the construction of eight-day clocks, 
and afterwards invented an engraving machine, a 
dry gas-meter, a transfer machine for producing 
bank note plates from separate dies, apian — adopted 
by the British Government — for making postage 
stamps, a pyrometer, a deep-sea sounding apparatus, 
and a dynamometer. He also improved the maim- 
facture of indiarubber goods. 
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Bogatsky, Kabl Heinrich von (1690>1744). 
German theological author, born at Jankowe in 
JLower Silesia. He studied divinity at Halle from 
1715 to 1718, and was for some time in the service 
of different Silesian nobles. He afterwards 
organised an orphanage at the Silesian village of 
Glaucha. In 1746, at the death of the Duke of 
Sachsen Saalfeld, in whose family he had lived, he 
retired to , Halle and gave his time to writing 
devotional books. His best known work is The 
OoUlen TreiMvrt/. He also wrote hymns and an 
autobiography. 

Bogdanovitoh, Hippo lyte (1743-1803), a 
Kussian poet, called by his fellow-countrymen “ the 
Kussian Anacreon.” He studied at the university 
of Moscow, and was intended for the army. The 
frequenting dramatic performances gave him an 
irresi.stible turn for literature. His best known 
work is a poem, Pef/che, which, in an agreeable 
and simple style, describes in a succession of 
allegorie.s the dissolute njanners of the Russian 
aristocracy. 

Bogenuanxif Johann (1576-1633), President 
of the Synod of Dort. He studied at Heidelberg 
and Genova, and then became pafttor of Leeuwarden, 
and took an active part in religious controversy, 
especially in that against Arminius. He was elected 
President of the Synod of Dort in 1718. He was 
professor of divinity at Franeker. His principal 
work was the translation of the Bible into Dutch, 
the edition which he superintended soon becoming 
the standard one. 

Boghead Coal, Torbanite, or TorbanbHill 
Mineral, is, or rather was, a valuable source of 
pamffin. It is amorphous, yellow or light-brown, 
soft and light, its hardness being 1’5 to 2, and its 
gravity 1*28. Its composition is 60 to 65 per cent, 
carbon, 9 hydrogen, 4 or 5 oxygen, the remainder 
being aluminium silicate, and the microscope shows 
it to consist of granules of a yellow wax in shaley 
matter. It yields a larger amount of luminous 
hydrocarbons than any cannel coal, giving upwards 
of 120 gallons of crude oil from a ton. It occurred 
at Boghead, Torbane Hill, and elsewhere in 
Linlithgow, where since 1860 it has been nearly 
exhausted ; in the Lower Greensand in the Isle of 
Wight ; at Pilsen in Bohenii«a, and in Russia. In 
1853 it gave rise to a Icngtliened lawsuit, involving 
the definition of the term coal. 

Bog-Hpon Ore is an earthy form of limonite 
( 2 Fe 203 -f SHjO) or other hydrous iron-oxide, 
with ' hydrous manganese-oxide iron-phosphate, 
and other substances frequently mixed with 
clay or sand, yellow, brown, or black in colour. 
It is preci[>itated by the oxidation of iron- 
salts in solution in the water of peat on its exposure 
to the air. It may be deposited in situ, as in the 
“ moor-band ]pan,” a layer of hard ironstone forming 
on an impervious subsoil under peaty ground, or it 
may be carried by streams into lakes, forming the 
Inke-ore (sumpferz) of Scandinavia. Though decay- 
ing vegetable matter plays an important part in 
reducing these iron-salts in solution, there is 
apimrently no foundation for Ehrenberg*s opinion 


that the rapid precipitation of lake-ore is due to the 
action of diatoms. 

Bog-moss ^8phagnum\ a large genus of mosses 
of world-wide distribution, liaving a structure 
specially adapted to their aquatic mode of life. 
They only possess roots when young, the base of the 
stem decaying into peat while its upward growth is 
continued by a succession of side shoots or “ inno- 
vations.” The stem has externally several layers of 
large cells destitute of protoplasm, with large 
perforations, by which water rapidly rises through 
the plant. The leaves also, which are only one cell 
thick, have similar cells surrounded by meshes of 
smaller ones containing chlorophyll. On removal 
from the water the whole plant rapidly dries and 
bleaches. It is extensively employed in packing 
plants and in cultivating orchids and bog-plants. 

Bog-myrtle iMyrica), a widely-distributed 
genus of small, mostly dioecious, catkin-bearing 
shrubs, the type of the ordiQrMyTicacece. They have 
simple, scattered leaves, and numerous resin glands, 
the secretion of which is fragrant. Our British 
species, M. Gale, is known as sweet gale, and is the 
badge of the clan Campbell. The drupaceous fruit 
is coated with wax, whence the American names of 
candleberry and waxberry applied to other species 
of the genus. 

Bognor, a watering-place in Sussex, a little over 
9 miles S.B. of Chichester. Its development is quite 
recent. It has an iron pier 1,000 ft. long, and a good 
esplanade. It is of some geological importance as 
the seat of the Bognor beds of London clay. Pop. 
(1901), 6,180. 

Bog'Oak, the wood of the common British oak, 
when, having fallen into peat, it has become stained 
a deep black by the action of a natural ink formed 
by the action of the tannin which it contains upon 
the iron-salts in the peat. It is obtained in con- 
siderable quantity below the peat both in Ireland 
and ScotUind, and is used for ornaments. Tliewood 
of yew in like circumstances becomes a deep brown. 

Bogodukhof, a town of Russia in Europe, on 
the right bank of the Merl, in the government of, 
and about 43 miles from, Kharkof. There are 
tanneries, and the district is noted for its fruit 
crops ; and the town has a trade in grain, cattle, and 
fish. It wfis taken by Menschikoff in 1709 ; and its 
ramparts and ditches may still be traced. 

Bogomili (from Slav, words meaning Gods^ 
inercij), a religious sect which arose in the 12th 
century at Philippopolis in Bulgaiia, under a monk 
named Basil. Their theology was dualistic. From 
the Ultimate Reality proceeded a good and an evil 
principle, the latter— conceived as the creator of 
the world — being finally overcome by Christ. They 
were extreme ascetics, and rejected the Church, 
with its priesthood and other sacraments. Their 
leader was burnt by the Emjjeror Alexius Comnenus, 
but the sect continued to exist in Bosnia, where its 
presence tended to facilitate the reception of 
Mohammedanism upon the Turkish conquest by 
the Tui'ks. 
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BogOS (properly Bilin), a Hamitic nation north 
of Abyssinia, about the river Anseba, where their 
chief settlement is Keren, recently occupied by the 
Italians from Mass^wa. Their language, spoken 
by about 20,000, is akin to the Agau of Abyssinia, 
but the differences are so great that the two peoples 
cannot converse together. A branch of the Bilins 
on the east side of the Upper Anseba call them- 
selves Sanahib: The government is patriarchal, 
each village being ruled by elders, and all profess 
the Christian religion, recognising the Abuna of 
Abyssinia as the head of their church. See Mun- 
ziger, Sitten und Recht der Bogos (1875), and 
Professor Reinisch, St. Mark's Gospel in Bogos 
(1884). 

Bogota, river of South America, in the Grenadine 
Confederation. Rising in Lake Guatavista 15 
miles N. of Santa F5 de Bogota, it flows pa.st that 
city, ard after a course of 125 miles falls into the 
Magdalena. Into the Lake Guatavista the natives 
are said to have thrown their treasures when they 
were invaded by the Spaniards. At the cataract of 
Tequendama the waters fall over a precipice 700 
feet high, and have hollowed out the rock below to 
a depth of 130 feet. Near the fall is the natural 
bridge of Icononzo. 

Bogota, Santa Fb de, town in South America, 
near the river Bogota, and on a table-land 8,694 feet 
high, which separates the basins of the Magdalena 
and Orinoco, capital of the Republic of Colombia 
(formerly New Granada) and of the State of Candina- 
marca. It is the seat of government and of an arch- 
bishopric, and of the supreme court of justice. It 
ossesses a university, colleges, library, museum, 
otanical gardens, observatory, school of painting, 
and mint. Among its industries are manufactures of 
soap, cloth, and linen, and the preparation of leather. 
Printing and working in the precious metals are 
also carried on. The climate is wholesome and 
agreeable although very damp. There are frequent 
earthquakes, and the houses are in consequence 
mostly one-storeyed. Founded in 1538, Bogota was 
for three centuries the seat of the Spanish vice- 
royalty, and having been taken (1816) by the 
Spaniards after the declaration of independence, it 
was retaken by Bolivar (1819), and became the 
capital of the republic of Colombia till 1831, when 
that republic was subdivided. At that time Bogota 
was made the capital of New Granada, and since 
1 858 has remained the seat of government. The great 
drawback to its prosperity is the difllculty of trans- 
port ; but a railway has been projected, and the 
neighbouring mountains give much promise of 
mineral wealth in the shape of iron, coal, and salt ; 
while gold, silver, copper, and emeralds are also 
said to exist. 

Bog Plants belong to many very different 
groups. The bulk of peat though generally com- 
posed of Sphagnum {see Bog Moss], may be made 
up of rashes and sedges, as in the Cambridgeshire 
Fens, or of golden saxifrage {Ctmjsosplenium) or 
other plants. On wet sand or the spongy sides of 
slaty or limestone mountains, where there is no 


organic matter in the soil, the sundews ( Drosera') 
and butterworts {Pingui<nila\ which get their 
nitrogenous food from captured flies, will flourish, 
and it is noticeable that all insectivorous plants are 
either bog-plants or water-plants, whilst many of 
them possess but very small roots. We may 
perhaps trace a connection between the presence of 
an abundance of small flying insects over bogs and 
the occurrence of many small flowered but beautiful 
plants in such places, such as the bog-asphodel 
(Nartheclnm), bog-pimpernel {Aruujallis tenella^ 
ivy-leaved bell-flower {Wahlenhergia hederaeca), 
marsh St. John's-wort {Hypericum elodcs), grass of 
Parnassus {Pamassia), aiid the plants already 
mentioned. Most bog-plants can be gprown in 
sphagnum, if kept constantly moist ; but the use 
of two porous pans, one inside the other, avoids the 
danger of decay from nbsolftte stagnation. 

Bog Spavin, the name given to a form of 
disease occurring in the horse, affecting tlie joint 
known as the “ hock.’* 

Bogne, David (1750-1825), was born in Cold- 
ingham pjirish, Berwickshire. After studying 
theology in Edinburgh he was licensed to preach 
in Scotland, and in 1771 he went to London. From 
London he went to Gosport, where he was minister 
of an Independent chapel, and tutor in an Inde- 
pendent theological college. This became a great 
school of missionaries, and the nucleus of the 
London Missionary Society, in whose foundation 
David Bogne had a great liand. He would have 
gone himself as a missionary to India had not the 
East India Compiiny refused their consent to his 
scheme. He was concerned in founding the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Religious Tract 
Society. He collaborated with Dr. Bennett in 
writing a History of the Dissenters ; and among his 
other writings is an Bssay on the Divine, Authority 
of the New Testament. 

Bohemia, a province of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy [Austria], situated between lat. 48° 33' 
and 51° 4' N., and” between long. 12° 5' and 
16° 25' E. Its area is, 20,060 square miles. 

Mountains. These lie chiefly around the borders 
of Bohemia, the principal ranges forming, in fact, 
the boundaries of the State. Thus the Erzgebirge 
separates it from Saxony in the N.W., the Riesenge- 
birge from Prussia (Silesia) in the N.B., the 
Moravian Hills from IVIoravia in the S.E., and the 
Bohmerwald from Bavaria in the S.W. These 
have already been described under Austria. 

Rivers. The Elbe rises in the Rie.sengebirge, and 
flows in a somewhat circuitous course through 
Northern Bohemia, passing through the mountains 
at Tetschen into Prussian territory. Together 
with its tributaries, the Adler, the Iser, the Moldau, 
the Eger, and others of minor importance, the 
Elbe drains the whole country, which thus forms 
the upper portion of its basin. The climate is 
generally healthy, while cold as compared with other 
parts of the empire, and the soil is remarkable for 
its fertility. 

Mineral springs are plentiful. Some of the best 
known are at Carlsbad, Teplitz, Maricnbad, and 
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Franasensbrunn, all of which are much frequented 
by invalids seeking a ** cure*’ from their waters. 

Pojmlation, At the end of 1900 the number of 
inhabitants was Of these 96 per cent, 

were Roman Catholics, 2*15 Protestants, and 1*7 
Jews. ^ 

Education, Of public elementaiy schools ( Volks- 
und BUrgerschulen) there are about 5,000. besides 
some 300 private schools. The number of teachers 
employed is about 19,500, of whom 4,500 are women. 
The attendance of children of school age reaches as 
high as 98 per cent. German is the language used 
in a number of the schools ; but the majority em- 
ploy the ** CzechO'Slav,** which is still the mother- 
tongue of the Bohemian people. The schools of 
handicraft (Gewerbeschulen) number more than 
2(X), with about 25,000 scholars ; these figures are 
considerably higher than those of any other part 
of the Austrian dominions. There are schools for 
the study of agriculture of various kinds. The 
“ middle schools ” comprise “ Gymnasien ” and 
** Realschulen," some of them being maintained by 
the State, and the remainder by their respective 
communes, with the exception of two “ Gymnasien ” 
supported by the clergy, and one private “ Real- 
schule.'* In Prague are technical high schools for 
German and Bohemian-speaking pupils. 

The University of Prague is among the oldest 
and most renowned in Europe ; it was founded in 
1348 by the Emperor Charles IV. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century it had upwards of ten 
thousand students, but subsequently it underwent a 
long period of decay. In 1881, it received a new 
constitution. Like most other educational founda- 
tions in Bohemia, it has distinct establisiiments for 
the two languages. On the German side there 
are 152 professors and teachers, with about 1,4()0 
students; on the Bohemian side, 228 professors, 
etc., and about 3,500 students. It possesses a 
library of nearly 200,000 volumes, and about 3,800 
manuscripts, a fine observatory, museums of zoo- 
logy and anatomy, and a botanical garden. The 
University has played a prominent part in some 
of the most stirring scenes of European history. 

There are four theological colleges in Bohemia, 
and a number of training colleges for male and 
female teachers. 

History. The early history of Bohemia is 
obscure, and probably, in part at least, mythical. 
The name is derived from the Boi% the first 
inhabitants of whom we have any record. They 
are said to'have been of Keltic race, and to have 
been supplanted in the time of Augustus by the 
Marcomannl, and the chief opponents of Marcus 
Aurelius in Germany. 

Early in the eleventh century Boleslaw Chrobly, 
Duke of Poland, conquered Bohemia, but after 
struggling for fourteen years again.st the Emperor 
Henry II., he was compelled to give up his claims 
and to do homage to the Emperor. 

Charles the Great (Charlemagne) subdued, among 
other inhabitants of the lands on his eastern 
borders, the Czechs, who then dwelt in Bohemia. 

Frederick Barbarossa raised Wladislaw, Duke of 
Bohemia, to the rank of king, as a reward for 
faithful services. 


About the year 1230 we find Ottocar, King of 
Bohemia, taking part with the knights of the 
Teutonic Order in their singular crusade against 
Prussia. A granddaughter of this king became 
the wife of John of Luxemburg, son of the 
Emperor Henry VII., in whose family the crown 
remained for several generations. Charles, the son 
of King John, was elected emperor, as Charles IV. 
Though not altogether successful as emperor, 
he was one of the best of the kings of Bohemia, 
and devoted much care to the improvement of 
Prague, where he founded a university; he died 
in 1378. 

In 1415 occurred the burning of John Huss (q.v.), 
and, in the following year, Jerome of Prague, 
another preacher of Wyclif s doctrines, shared the 
same fate. These events caused intense e.xcite- 
ment, which culminated in the outbreak of the 
Hussite war (1419). This sanguinary conflict was 
carried on for fifteen years. The Protestant party 
gained many victories under their leader, the blind 
General Zisca (q.v.), and his successors, but were 
finally defeated, and the war terminated, by 
Meinhard of Neuhaus, at Lippau, in 1434. Sigmund, 
the persecutor of the Hussites, was then acknow- 
ledged as King of Bohemia ; he had been crowned 
erajieror in the preceding year. 

In 1458 George of Podiebrad was elected king, 
and for some time held his own against Matthias 
Corvinus. His successor, Ladislaus, a Polish prince, 
was elected King of Hungary, thus uniting the two 
crowns. On the death of his son Louis, who fell 
fighting the Turks, at Mohaez, in 1526, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, son-in-law of Ladislaus, and 
brother of the Emperor Charles V., was elected 
and crowned king, and from thenceforth the 
throne was always occupied by the imperial house 
of Austria. 

Disturbances on account of religious persecutions 
led, in 1618, to the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
war, in which Bohemia suffered to an extent 
out of all proportion to its area. After the great 
defeat of the Bohemians at Weissenberg (the White 
Hill), near Prague, in 1620, Ferdinand II. visited 
his wrath upon the conquered country in a fashion 
without precedent in modern history. 

On account of its geographical situation, in the 
very midst of the riv^ German and Austrian 
states, Bohemia has been the scene of much 
lighting. As an instance, it may be noted that 
Prague, after being three times taken and re- 
taken during the Thirty Years’ war, has since been 
besieged or occupied no fewer than five times. 
The last occasion was at the close of the Austro- 
Prussian campaign, in 1866, the decisive victory 
which was gained by the Prussians on Bohemian 
soil, at Koniggratz. 

Industries. Coal-mining employs nearly 40,000 
persons, and more than 5,000 are at work in 
iron mines and works. Farming is fairly pros- 
perous. More cattle are raised here than in other 
parts of the empire, but sheep-farming does not 
seem to have advanced of late years. 

Woollen, cotton, and linen goods are manufac- 
tured ; the last in considerable quantities. 

Bohenuan glass has long enjoyed a deservedly 
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high reputation. Its production gives employment 
to some 3,500 families, living, for the most part, 
on the woodeil slopes of the Bdhmerwald moun- 
tains. There are seventy-five glass houses, and 
twenty-two grinding and polishing mills. The 
principal centres of this manufacture are Liebenau, 
Adolfshiltte, Gablonz, Silberberg, Georgenthal, and 
Defereck. Most of the polishing is done at Leit- 
meritz. 

Brewing is carried on in more than 700 establish- 
ments, whose combined output is stated to amount 
to 43 per cent, of the total production of beer in 
the empire. 31 per cent, of Austrian brandy also 
comes from Bohemia. 

The beetroot sugar industry is almost confined 
to Bohemia, which produces two-thirds of the total 
annual amount, and has 36,000 workpeople em- 
ployed in about 130 factories. 

InhdbitantB. The Marcomanni (see above) were 
in their turn expelled by the Slavs, whoistill form 
the majority of the population (3,600,000). The 
other chief element is the Germans (2,160,000), 
which with about 100,000 Jews and others make 
up the present population of 6,318,697, taken by 
census on Dec. 31, 1900. The Germans are found in 
more or less numerous communities in every district 
except that of Tabor, but they form a compact body 
only in the three north-western districts of Eger, 
Saatz and Leitmeritz. At one time Bohemia seemed 
destined to become completely Teutonised, the Slav 
population being reduced at the close of the 18th 
century to the last stage of national degradation. 
But since then a remarkable revival has taken place, 
and the Czechs or Chekhs (Tsekhs), as the Bohemian 
Slavs are called, have completely recovered their 
ascendency both in a political, literary, and social 
respect. [Chekhs.] The “ Young Czech.s,” the 
advanced section of the Nationalist party, in 
1890-91 actively agitated for the restoration of 
the Bohemian kingdom and the complete political 
separation of Bohemia from Austria, the Emperor 
of Austria to be King of Bohemia a.s he is King of 
Hungary. 

Bohemian Brethren were composed of 
remnants of the Taborites or extreme sect of the 
Hussites. These had formed themselves into an 
organised body, called the United Brethren, in H.'jS, 
and at one time numbered some 200 communities 
in Bohemia. They were broken up by the Thirty 
Years* war, when the Protestants were expellecl 
from that country, but afterwards met in secret, 
and in 1722 were permitted by Count Zinzendorf to 
settle on his land in Saxony. From this time they 
were called Moravians or Herrnhuters. 

Bohemondy Prince of Antioch, and son of 
Robert Guiscard, was a celebrated warrior of the 
beginning of the 12th century (died 1111). Trained 
in arms by his father, and following him in his wars, 
he imbibed all his enmity for the Greeks and their 
Emperor Alexis. At Robert Guiscard’s death, 
Bohemond declared war against his brother Roger, 
the heir, and forced him to give up the principality 
of Tarentum. He, with his relative Tancred, joined 
the crusade of Godfrey de Bouillon, and having 
^led to persuade the latter to make war upon 


Alexis, he managed to take Antioch and to be 
nominated prince of it, a title which remained in 
his family for 190 yeara. After a two years 
imprisonment among the Stwracens, he njarried 
Constance, daughter of Philippe of France, and by 
aid of the French king made war upon Alexis. At 
length the plague in his army forced him to make 
conditions, and Anna Comnena has left us her 
impressions of him as she saw him at a conference. 
She was greatly struck by his fine appearance, in 
which something terrible was mingled with a 
charming sweetness. He was meditating another 
war against Alexis when death overtook him. 

Bohn, Henry George (1796-1884), publisher. 
Starting as a secondhand bookseller, he turned 
his attention to rare books, of which he soon 
possessed a great quantity. It was in 1846 that he 
began to issue the series of publications that has 
made his name famous. This series contained in all 
about 600 volumes. He also edited several other 
valuable works and translations, .and had made 
considerable and interesting collections of china 
and objects of art. 

Bohnn, a Norman family founded by Humphrey 
de Bohun, whose descendant in 1199 became E.arl of 
Hereford. In 1380 the heiress of this earldom 
together with those of Essex and Northampton, 
married Henry Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. 

Boiardo, Mattko Maria, a celebrated Italian 
I)oet, born 1480. Trained at the university of Ferrara, 
.and being well read, especially in Latin, Greek, and 
Oriental languages, he became doctor of law and 
philosophy, and had the reputation of being one of 
the most learned men of his day, as well as an 
accomplished courtier. Becoming a soldier, he was 
appointed to important posts by the Dukes of Ferrara, 
.among others to that of governor of Reggio, which 
he retained till the end of his life. His most cele- 
brated work is the Orlando Innamorato, in 69 cantos, 
first published in 1495. This poem marks an epoch in 
Italian literature as being the most striking of the 
Romantic poems before the time of Ariosto. Its 
subject is the supposed siege of Paris by the Sara- 
cens ; and introduces us for the first time to the 
Agramants and Astolfs and other typical personages. 
Ariosto’s continuation of the poem as Orlando 
Fnrwso and the recasting of it by Berni have had the 
effect of putting the original into the background. 
Among the other works of Boiardo are Carmen 
Bncolicon (1500, 4to), Sonnetti e Ckinzoni (1499, 4to), 
Timon (a five-act comedy, 1500, 4to), an<lan Italian 
translation of the Golden Ass (1523, 8vo). 

Boieldieu, Francois Adrien, born at Rouen 
1775, died 1834, a French composer of note. His 
musical talent having been remarked by Broche, 
organist of Rouen cathedral, this latter took^charge of 
him and of his musical educ.ation. The master’s sever- 
ity drove the child to run away, and it w.as not till 
after four days that inquiries led to his being found 
on the road to Paris and to his being brought back. 
Returning to Broche, he soon after became en- 
amoured of the theatre, and when he ha<l not money 
enough to pay for his seat at the opera, he used to 
slip into the theatre, and remain hidden all day lie 
was one day discovered, and the director, le?jraing 
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who he was, made him free of the theatre. In 1793 
he produced a piece at the theatre at Bouen, and 
itH success led him to go and try bis fortune in 
Paris. After many vicissitudes, he saw represented 
in 1801 the first of his popular operas, Tke Caliph of 
Bagdad. His most celebrated work is La Dame 
Blanohe^ the production of which, in spite of his 
habit of repeated revision and rewriting which 
made the appearance of his pieces a question of 
years, was finished, rehearsed and played in the 
space of twenty-one days. 

Boli, a powerful Keltic people, originally said to 
have been settled in Gaul. At an early period they 
mij^ted in two great swarms — one to Germany, 
which is said to have given its name to Bohemia, 
the other to the district in North Italy, between the 
Po and the Apennines, where after a long struggle 
with the Homans, which indirectly had much 
influence on the course of the Second Punic war, 
they were finally subdued in 191 b.c. 

Boil, a localised inflammation of the skin and 
subcutaneous tissue, usually in connection with a 
hair follicle or with one of the cutaneous glands. 
Boils are frequently found in situations which 
suggest that friction has played a part in their pro- 
duction, as on the neck where the collar rubs 
against it, or on the forehead where the hat exerts 
pressure. The buttocks and back form occasional 
sites of boils. They occur by preference in young 
adults and during the spring, and often indicate 
“ poorne.s8 of blood,” as in diabetes and albuminuria, 
or result from errors of diet or faulty habits of life. 
A boil commences as a small painful induration 
of the skin, which subsequently suppurates and 
bursts, discharging a “core” of dead tissue. If 
the boil di.sappears without reaching the stage of 
suppuration it is called a “ blind boil.” Micro- 
organisms can usually be detected in the matter of 
a boil, and possibly they form the real source of 
mischief in many cases. A boil may sometimes be 
checked by counter-irritation ; as a rule, however, 
the best .local application to employ is a poultice. 
The most important matter, however, is to look for 
hygienic defects which may constitute the origin 
of the trouble. Regulation of diet and exercise, 
and the administration of tonics, are indicated. 
Crops of boils are sometimes associated with faulty 
drains, 

Boilean, Nicolas (1036-1711), French critic, 
born at Paris. He studied both law and theology, 
but on obrning of age and inheriting property he 
abandoned both for literature. In French literature 
he holds a well-deflned place as having on the one 
hand reduced versification to rule, and as having 
polished and refined both prose and poetical styles ; 
and on t^ie other as having robbed French poetry 
of much of its fire and power, and having cramped 
and crippled French drama and given it a stilted, 
artificial character. His Art PoHxqvs is founded 
upon the Ars Poetiea of Horace, and aims at doing 
for the French language what Horace’s essay did 
for the Latin. Pope’s essay on Criticism is an 
imitation of this, just as Le Lutrin gave Pope a 
model for the Bape of the Lock. Among his works 
was a translation of Longinus on the Sublime^ and 


his satirical prose Dialogue des Herou de Homan 
gave a deathblow to the elaborate romances of the 
time upon which they were a satire. The first piece 
that showed his peculiar powers was Adieux dun 
PoHe a la ville de Paris. Boileiiu obtained the 
favour of the king, and was associated with Racine 
as court historiographer, as well as being the reci; 
pient of several pensions. On the whole his mission ' 
appears to have been to serve as a sort of sieve or 
filter for purifying and arranging the flood of new 
idejis and works that the 16th century had brought 
into France. 

Boiler, in Mechanical Engineering^ is a vessel 
for the generation of steam from water, and is an 
essential accomptiniment to every steam-engine. 
The build of the boiler depends on the pressure at 
which the steam is to be produced, on the position 
it is to occupy, on its being stationary or locomotive, 
on the nature of the water supplied and of the coal 
burnt in the furnace, and on other circumstances. 
Hence the different types of boiler are very nume- 
rous, and definite classification is difiicult. The 
efficiency of the boiler is measured by the number 
of pounds of steam generated i^er pound of coal 
employed in the furnace. The coal, or other fuel, 
should therefore be burnt efficiently, and the boiler 
should have a large surface in contact with the 
furnace, the hot gaseous products of combustion 
passing off to the chimney. The intensity of natural 
draught is regulated by the height of the chimney, 
but if this cannot be made sufficiently great, n forced 
draught is effected by injecting the exhaust steam 
into the chimney th**ough a contracted nozzle. 
This we have on an ordinary locomotive, where the 
chimney cannot be made very long. 

The Cornish and Lancashire boilers are the most 
common forms used for stationary engines. The 
Cornish boiler is a horizontal cylinder, through 
which runs another of three-fifths its diameter. A 
part of the front end of this inner tube is arrangeil 
as a furnace, terminated by a transverse bridge, 
of fire-brick or hollow metal, towards which the 
fire-bars slope downwards from the front. The 
stefim of hot gases passes along the tube or inside- 
Jl'oeto the end, then through external flues in con- 
tact with the outside of the boiler, and then up the 
chimney, at the lower end of which a damper is 
placed to vary the draught when required; In the 
LancaMt ire boiler there are two long internal flues 
instead of one passing through the shell, the dia- 
meter of each being two- fifths that of the shell. 
Galloway tubes, forming passages for the water 
from one side of the flue to the other, possess the 
advantages of increasing the heating-surface, pro- 
ducing beneficial eddies in the flow of gases, and 
of considerably strengthening the flue. The same 
advantages are partially gained by the use of 
corrugated flues. 

If instead of one or two large flues a number of 
small tubes are employed, we have a multitubula/r 
boiler, much stronger, having much more heating 
surface, but more expensive than the simpler form. 
Such boilers are extensively used for locomotives, 
marine-engines, and other cases where compactness 
and economy of fuel have to be considered together. 
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For many small purposes vertical boilers are em* 
ployed; tijey are geoerally tubular. WtUer tube 
boilers, owing to their safety in use, economy in 
fuel and quick steara-raismg capacity, have come 
into general use of late years for factory service. 
They have been tried for marine purposes, but 
with indifferent success. 

Boilers are built of plates of mild steel or of 
wroughtdron, the first being much more exten- 
sively used now than formerly, as it may be 
produced cheaply and of fairly uniform quality. 
Steel boilers are as strong as wrought- iron boilers 
of about If times the thickness, and may therefore 
be made thinner. The fire-box of a locomotive is 
made of copper, the tubes of copper, brass or iron. 

The chief boiler accessories are the dome, which 
gives additional steam-space and enables dry steam 
to enter the stejim-pipe, which opens here; the 
manlutie, an opening to the boiler, closed by a tight- 
fitting bolted cover, for a man to enter when cleaning 
out or repairing is required ; the hlow-off cock, near 
the bottom of the boiler, for the discharge of muddy 
water and sediment ; the feed water pump ; the 
pressure-gauge for showing the pressure of the steam 
within the boiler, this pressure varying in different 
cases from 30 to 150 lbs. per square inch ; the glass 
wat-er-gawge, to show the level of the water within ; 
and the safety -valve to provide an exit for the steam 
when its pressure exceeds a certain limit. [Steam, 
Locomotive, Marine-Engines.] 


Boiling, or ebullition, signifies the transition 
of a substance from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
As the temperature of the liquid rises, its jmrticlcs 
as a rule exhibit a greater inclination for free 
motion, till at last a temperature is reached when 
the vapour pressure within the liquid is sufficiently 
great to overcome the external pre.s8ure. This 
temperature is called the boiling-point of the liquid 
at that particular pressure. Bubbles of vapour then 
begin to form in the liquid ; they pass to the surface 
unless cooled by transit through colder layers of 
the liquid, and are given off as gas into the air. It 
is evident that the temperature at wliich this takes 
place must depend on the external pressure, the one 
increasing with the other. Thus, water at ^ atmo- 
sphere pressure boils at 82® C., a fact that may be 
verified by placing a vessel of water at this tem- 
perature within the receiver of an air-pump, and ^ 
gradually diminishing the pressure therein. Water 
under 1 atmosphere pressure boils at 1(X)® C. or 
212® F. ; and under 2 atmospheres, at 120® C. The 
connection between the boiling-point and pressure 
is known accurately for water by experiments of 
Regnault. Thus, by determining the boiling-point 
of water we can estimate the external pressure, a 
principle employed for the measurement of heights 
by the hypsometer (q.v.). 

The following are the boiling-points of the more 
important liquids : — 


Sulphurous anhydride . . - - 8-00^ C. 

Ether 34*89 

Garl)on bisuljdiide 48*05 

Acetone 56*28 

Bromine 68*00 

Wood-spirit . . . . - 

Acetic ether 73’ 83 
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Alcohol . 
Benzole - 
Water - . 

Acetic acid 
Sulphuric acid - 
Mercury - 


78-89 a 
80*44 
100*00 
117-28 
837 -77 
850 00 


Boisffobay, Fortune DU,born in 1824 at Gran- 
ville in Normandy. After several campaigns as army 
paymaster in Algeria, he tried his fortaneatf a novelist 
and made his d^but in the Petit Journal. His 
sensational stories, which are in some respects 
modelled upon those of Gaboriau, but do not approach 
the dramatic fitness and keeping of the latter, have 
achieved a certain amount of popularity even in 
England, where translations have appeared. Some 
of his works are : — IJ Homme sam Norn ; Le 
Colonel; DAs de Coeur ; Les Myst'eres de Nmwean 
Paris; Le Crime de V Optra; and Le Secret de 
Berthe. He died in 1891. 


Bois-le-Buo, n town of Holland, chief town 
of the province of North Brabant, arrondissement 
and canton, 45 miles S.E. of Amsterdam, at the 
confluence of the Aa and the Dommel. The town 
is protected by a citadel, and the neighbouring 
country can be easily laid under water. Founded 
in 1184 by Godfrey, Duke of Brabant, upon the site 
of a hunting-lodge in the midst of a wood, it was 
called Hertogen’s Bosch, from which the French 
Bois-le-Duc. It was enlarged by Philip the Good 
(1453), taken by the Germans (1629), occupied by 
the French (1794), and restored to Holland (1814). 
The early 12th century Gothic cathedral (Johannis- 
kirche) is one of the finest churches of the Low 
Countries, and the H6tel de villo, designed by Van 
Campen, has a fine set of chimes. The industries 
of Bois-le-Duc are varied and considerable, and it 
possesses an arsenal. Erasmus attended the school 
here. 


Boisseree, Sulpiz* 1783-1854, German architect 
and antiquary. Together with his brother Melchior he 
made a magnificent collection of German pictures. 
This collection he sold, in 1827 to the King of 
Bavaria for 120,000 thalers, and it is now in the 
picture gallery at Munich. Melchior Boisseree, 
brother of the above (1786-1851), discovered the 
means of painting on glass with the brush alone, 
and has copied by this process the best of the 
pictures above mentioned. 

Boissonade, Jean^ Francois, Greek scholarand 
French man of letters (1774-1867). His early educa- 
tion was disturbed by the revolution. Although be- 
longing to the aristocratic party — of which, however, 
he retained nothing but the elegance and politeness 
— he obtained employment under the republican 
government, losing it, however, under the suspicion 
which his aristocratic birth brought upon him. 
Nominated again to political employment by Lucien 
Bonaparte in 1801, he soon entirely abandoned 
politics for letters, and devoted himself more par- 
ticularly to grammar. 

Boissy d’Anglas, Comte de (1756-1826), 
French statesman. Boissy D’Anglas has gained to 
some extent the reputation of being a political 
trimmer, but it may be questioned whether he was 
not steady to his own principles throughout. 
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Already a barrister, he was a moderate supporter of 
revolutionary ideas, and his views as to religious 
freedom gained for him at the hands of the 
royalists the accusation of wishing to establish a 
Protestant ascendency. As procureur syndic of the 
Arddche he showed much courage in defending 
some Catholic priests. As a member of the 
National Convention he was opposed to the execu- 
tion of the king, and he joined the silent party 
during the Terror. He came to the front again after 
the fall of Robespierre, and earned much popular 
odium for his misinamigeinent of the measures 
undertaken for relieving Paris during a scarcity 
which was called in ridicule the ** Boissy Famine.” 
He gained some reputation for the dignity with 
which at the Convention, during an inroad of the 
populace, he sat, sfiid an eyewitness, “like the 
Roman senators who awaited death in their curule 
chairs.” He served under Napoleon, under 
Louis XVIII., again under Nafx>leon, and again 
under the king. As an orator and as an author he 
was but second-rate. 

BoitOy AttUioo, Italian composer and poet. 
Born at Padua 1842. Besides writing Ids own 
librettos, he Iwis published .song.s, novels, and lyrical 
dramas. After .studying at the Oonservatorium at 
Milan, he produced, but without success, in 18G8 
the opera Mefistofele. In thi.s the influence of 
Wagner may bo traced, and it has since grown more 
popular. He has also composed Ero e Leandro^ 
Nerone^ and Oda alt Arte, 

Bojanxis, 'ihiE Organ of, is the name of the 
excretory gland of many mollusca. 

Bokhara, a country and Khana te of Independent 
Tarbiry, between lat. 37° and 41° N., and long. 
02° and 09'^ E. Its original proportions have 
been much reduced by Russian conquests in the 
north, and Afghan encroachments on the south. 
Its area is about 90,000 square miles, and its 
population is considered to be somewhere about 
two millions. Except in the neighbourhood of the 
river very little cultivation is possible, and the soil 
is composed of stiff clay, with here and there low 
sand hills. The most important of the rivers are 
three, the Amu or Oxus, which flows from S.E. to 
N.W., and varies in width from 300 to 800 yards, 
and finally empties itself into the Sea of Aral. 
The Zarafslian, the neighbourhood of which is 
more populous and more fertile than that of the 
Amu, rises in the highlands east of Samarcand, 
and used to form a large lake about 25 miles long 
in the province of Karakul. Irrigation works have, 
however, lessened the volume of the lower course to 
fertilise the valleys of the upper, and the river now 
loses itself in the sands, as does also its northern 
branch. The Karshi, too, loses itself in the desert 
after a course of about 00 miles. The climate of 
Bokhara varies from about 100® F. in summer to 
frosts in winter, which freeze over the Amu so as to 
idlow of the passage of caravans over the ice. 
Earthquakes and violent storms and tornadoes are 
not infrequent. Though the sands of the Oxus 
yield gold, minerals are generally scarce. Alum, 
sal-ammoniac, suit, and sulphur are found, liice, 


cotton, wheat, barley, beetroot, vegetables, hemp, 
silk, and tobacco are among the products ; and 
fruits are abundant. Sugar is manufactured from 
the camel tliorn. The horses of Bokhara are cele- 
brated for strength and endurance, and the asses 
are large and sturdy ; and a great number of sheep 
and goats are reared. The mulberry is abundant on 
the banks of the rivers, being planted for the use of 
the silkworms. Bokhara has the transit trade 
between Russia and S. Asia, and the Transcaspian 
railway will develop still more its commercial 
re.sources. Conquered in the 8th century by the Arabs, 
and passing through various hands in the succeed- 
ing centuries, Bokhara became a coveted object to 
England and Russia in 1826. But Russia has gained 
the ascendency, and the country seems likely before 
long to be absorbed in Russian Turkestan. 

Bokhara, the capital, is in a fertile plain near the 
Zarafshan, and is surrounded by trees and gardens. 
Its circumference is about 9 miles, and it is girt by 
embattled earthworks about 24 ft. high, and having 
11 gates. The town is the centre of the religious 
life of Central Asia, and is said to possess 365 
mosques. Tlie population is decreasing owing to 
the lessening of trade, which has followed upon 
the gradual drying up of the river. A canal passes 
through the town. There are manufactures of 
swords, silks, and woollens, and the bazaars are 
numerous. The Transcaspian railway connects 
Bokhara with Merv and the Caspian ports. 

Inhabitants, Lying on the parting line between 
the Aryan and Tatar ethnical domains, Bokhara 
has for ages been occupied in varying proportions 
by representatives of both races. Although now 
inferior in numbers and position, the Aryans ap 
pear to be the primitive element ; but for several 
centuries the Tatars have been the dominant class 
politically. The two elements present the sharpest 
contrasts in thenr physical appearance, speech, usages, 
pursuits, in fact in every respect except religion, 
all being Mohammedans, mainly of the Sunni sect. 
The Aryans, here called Tajihs^ are sedentary, tillers 
of the soil, artisans and traders, of Persian speech ; 
the Tatans, here called JJzbeus, are nomad pastors, 
residing in tents, devoted to stock-breeding and the 
military profession, and speak Tatar (Tfirki) almost 
exclusively. The Uzbegs with the kindred Turkc*- 
nians number 1,70(),(X)0. the Tajiks with the kindred 
Persians and Afghans 7()0,(KX). Other minor 
groups are the Arabs (50,000), Kalmucks (20,000) ; 
Kirghiz and Kara-Kalptiks (6,000), Jews (4,000), 
Gypsies (2,000). [Tajiks and Uzbegs.] 

Bolan Pass* a narrow, precipitous gorge 
between Sind and Candahar, and leading to the 
plateau of Dasht-i-Bidaulat, in Beloochistan. It 
rises 5,600 ft. in 65 miles, giving an average of 
90 ft. per mile, its outlet and entry being 6,800 ft., 
and 800 ft. above sea-level. A torrent flows along 
the bottom of the pass, bridged in many places by 
a military road, and there is a railway 56 miles 
long. The road is bounded by cliffs, which in some 
places almost touch each other, and are in places 
800 ft. high. In 1839 a British column marched 
through the pass in six days. Quetta, a British 
fortress 25 miles away, commands the road. 
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Solas (Spanish haU»)y a weapon consisting of 
two (or sometimes three) balls of stone or metal 
connected by thongs or ropes, which are thrown at 
animals in such a way as to entangle their feet 
and bring them down. It seems to be a native 
Patagonian weapon, and is also used by the Gauchos 
of the South American Pampas. 

BolbeCy a French town (Seine, Inf ^rieure), the 
head of an arrondissement and of a canton ; on a 
river of the same name, 23 miles N.E. of Havre. 
The town has considerable tanneries and pfiper- 
factorics, and there is much weaving and manu- 
facture of calicoes, linen, flannel, and blankets. 

Boletus, a genus of fungi belonging to the class 
HyweTuymycetes^ having a thick stem and rounded 
mushroom-like cap or pileus, on the under surface 
of which numerous tubes take the place of the gills 
of the mushroom. The tubes are very distinct 
both from the cap and from one another, and are 
lined by the hymenium, or spore-bearing surface. 
'J’here are numerous species, B. edulu (with sulphur- 
yellow tubes) and others, being edible, whilst B. 
Satanas and others, with red tubes, are poisonous. 
In some the flesh rapidly turns to a deep blue when 
broken. 

Bolayn, Annb (1507-1536), second wife of 
Henry vlll. of England, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Poleyn and Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk. She spent three years of her 
early youth at the French court, and on her return 
to England her hand was sought by Henry Percy. 
This match was broken off by Wolsey, probably at 
the king’s suggestion, and the king himself began 
to woo her, she being then a n»aid of honour of 
Katherine of Aragon. She was already Henry's 
mistress, and kept almost the state of a queen when 
the divorce of Henry from Katherine of Aragon 
was pronounced in 1533. The Princess Elizabeth 
was born in September, 1533, Anne Boleyn having 
been crowned and publicly married in April of that 
year. In 1536 the birth of a still-born child roused the 
superstitious fears of the king and gave an impetus 
to his passion for Jane Seymour. The queen was 
arrested on a charge of adultery with divers people, 
including her own brother, and of conspiring agfainst 
the king’s life, and having been adjudged guilty, was 
beheaded on the 19th of May — those accused with 
her being also executed. The question of her* 
innocence or guilt can never be settled, since none 
of the evidence remains. In answer to a proposal 
of Henry that she should confess on the chance of 
receiving pardon, a letter she wrote from the Tower 
strongly affirms her innocence. The fact that her 
father and her uncle were instrumental in her 
death does not prove that they believed in her 
guilt. Dread of Henry’s anger and the fear of 
losing their possessions and lives may have been 
their governing motive. Little is known of Anne 
Boleyn's married life, further than that she 
countenanced the Reformers and interested herself 
in the translation of the Bible. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount of(Habby St. John), 
English statesman and political writer (1678-1751). 
His first appearance in Parliament was in 1700, 


when he ranged himself upon the Tory side. In 
1704 he became Secretary of State, and was a 
minister for four years, until Horace Walpole and 
the Whigs came into power. The two years’ 
interval that now followed was of the greatest 
service to him, as giving him leisure for perfecting 
by study and reflection his political and his philo- 
sophical principles. Queen Anne regretted her 
Tory Government, and intrigued with Harley and 
Bolingbroke for the return to power of the party. 
This was accomplished in 1710, and as Foreign 
Secretary, and fully convinced of the evils of con- 
tinuing the war, Bolingbroke did not rest till ho 
brought about the peace of Utrecht, in spite of 
opposition abroad, the weakness of the queen, and 
even the envy of his own colleagues. He went to 
France to negotiate this treaty — the crowning act 
of his political life — and was most flatteringly 
received by Louis XIV. The accession of George I. 
drove the Tories again out into the cold, and it is 
at this period that Bolingbroke entered upon the 
questionable course of joining the exiled Stuarts, 
and then turning them into ridicule. Allowed to 
come back from exile, and restored to his property, 
he descended again into the political arena so far 
as was in his power, and attacked Walpole in the 
famous letters which upheld the rights of the 
country against the oppressions of a ministry at 
once corrupting and corrupted. Death found him 
writing his B^Jiections on the Present State of the 
Nation. As a philosopher, though classed by many 
as an atheist, he was rather the exponent of that 
vague and indeterminate theism which was known 
later in France as “ VoltaireiBm,”and it is from the 
arsenal of Bolingbroke’s writings that the writers 
of this school drew their most pointed and telling 
weapons. As a man of letters Bolingbroke held his 
own with Swift, and he gave his intimate friend 
Pope the idea of his Mssay on Ma/n, and is said to 
have aided him to carry it out. 

Bolivar. 1. A state of Colombia W. of the 
Magdalena. Area, 21,345 sq. miles. The surface 
is low and swampy, and the climate in parts hot 
and unhealthy. Chief port, Barranquilla ; capital, 
Cartagena. 

2. One of the United States of Venezuela, 
stretching across the centre from Colombia to the 
Atlantic. Area, 88,383 sq. miles. Capital, Ciudad 
Bolivar. 

3. A national territory of Colombia. 

4. An agricultural settlement for emigrants in 
Venezuela ; 30 miles N.E. of Caraccas. 

6. A new territory of Buenos Ayres, 170 miles 

S.W. of the capital. Area, 2,070 square miles. 

Bolivar, Simon, surnamed “El Liberador,’* 
statesman and general — the Washington of South 
America — bom at Caraccas (Venezuela) 1783. 
After studying at Madrid he travelled in Europe, 
and having imbibed the revolutionary principles 
which were triumphing in France he returned to 
his country with the determination to free it from 
Spanish domination. In 1812 he embarked on the 
war of Independence, taking service as colonel 
under Miranda. Failing at first, he eventunlly 
gained several victories over General Monteverde^ 
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ana finally drove him out of Venezuela. Made 
Dictator of this province, ho had a severe struggle 
with the bands of slaves and brigands who infested 
it, and above all with the llaneros — those Tartars 
of the American steppes — whom the Spaniards had 
succeeded in enlisting against the cause of Inde- 
pendence, and it was not till 1819 that he was able 
to free New Granada and Venezuela and see them 
nnited under the name of the Columbian Republic, 
of which he was made President with dictatorial 
power. At the summons of the revolted Peruvians 
he drove out the Spaniards and set free Upper Peru, 
which now received the name of Bolivia, and the 
grateful Peruvians also made him Dictator, In 
1824 the freedom of the South American Republics 
was consolidated by mutual allitinces and by their 
official recognition by Great Britain, Holland, and 
the United Stiites. In 1824 Bolivar summoned a 
congress of the States at Panama, hoping to form a 
powerful confederation of Republics. In this hope 
he was disappointed, .and his latter days were 
embittered by the occurrence of internal struggles 
and factious straggles in Colombia, and the envy 
of his foes caused him to be accused of tyranny. 
Several times he laid down his dictatorship and 
was forced by the people to resume it ; but at last, 
disgusted an<l wearied out by their caprices, he 
determined to resign it once and for all, and to 
leave his country. “ The presence,” said he, “ of a 
successful soldier, however disinterested he may 
be, is always dangerous' in a State that is new to 
freedom.” He had already njade all his prepara- 
tions for departure when ho died of fever at Santa 
Marta, 17th Decemlnsr, 1830. Perhaps Bolivar’s 
gi*eatest quality was his spirit of self-sacrifice. Far 
from reaping a rich harvtist from the civil com- 
motions, like many of his contemporaries, he lost 
his own patrimony by spending it for the State 
and turning hivS slaves into soldiers and citizens; 
and as Dictator, far from enriching himself, he 
reduced his own sfilary, and devoted the half of 
what remninod to the widows and children of his 
dead comrades, and he also aidetl, with purse and 
influence, Mr. liuncaster in his efforts to establish 
his system of education in Colombia. As a soldier 
he was rernarkahle for his indomitable pluck and 
elasticity in reverses ; and for his audacious 
rapidity of movement, and the various types of 
soldier over whom he held wonderful sway, he has 
not inaptly been compared with Hannibal. As a 
statesman he laid the foundation of Colombian 
credit and jj^olitical power, and had it not been that 
his creative genius was far in advance of his 
country and his times, the lot of the South 
American Republics might have been a far happier 
and more united one than we see it now. 

Bolivia, deriving its name from the statesman 
and dictator Bolivar, is a republican state in 
western South America ; from 8" to 23® S. lat., 
and front 67® .30' to 73° W. long., and enclosed by 
Peru, Brazil, Paraguay, the Argentine Republic, ancl 
Chili. The Argentine frontier is undetermined, 
and' the coast provinces weire added to Chili in 
the Peruvian war of 1879-83. Ai'ea, 605,400 sq. 
miles. Pop. 2,050,000. Formerly called Upper 


Peru, and being part of the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, Bolivia declared its independence, and 
adopted its new name in 1825. The constitution 
prepared by Bolivar, which it then adopted, hag 
since been greatly modified. Its history has been a 
series of useless revolutions. The terms of peace 
with Chili not only deprived Bolivia of its sea-board, 
but also of its stores of guano and nitre, and 
included a heavy war indemnity. The state is 
divided into fourteen provinces ; and the seat of 
the government, formerly at lia Paz, is now at 
Sucre. The chief towns are La Paz (79,000), Cocha- 
bamba (24,612), Sucre (23,416), Potosi (23,460). 

The executive government is entrusted to a 
President (constitutionally to bo elected every four 
y€iars — a provision seldom attended to), two Vice- 
Presidents, and two Chambers — the Senate and the 
House of Representatives— elected by universal 
suffrage. The ministry is divided into six depart- 
ments. The Andes proper no longer form part 
of Bolivia, but are the western boundary ; but it 
contains the lofty plateau of Oruro, averaging 
13,000 ft. in height, and having 150 miles breadth, 
and includes the volcanoes of Bahama, Illampu, 
and Illimani, over 21,000 ft. high. Of the two parts 
of the great plateau, the northern is the more popu- 
lous, owing to the presence of Ljike Titicaca, and of 
well-watered valleys around it. Lake Titicaca has 
an area of 3,200 sq. miles, and is 720 ft. deep, and 
contains several islands, the largest of w*hich was 
the original home of the Incas. Lake Titicaca is 
connected with the salt lake and swamps of Paria 
by the Rio Desaguaders, 160 miles long ; and to the 
west is the Laguna de Soiposa, which is covered in 
the dry season with a crust of salt. The southern 
table-land is a desert, where the strCiams alternately 
flood the pampas in the rainy season, and lose 
themselves in the sand in the wet one. On the north, 
the Cordillera Real system, with the peaks pf Illimani 
(21,300 ft.) and Sorata (24,800 ft.) reaches above the 
line of perpetual snow, while in the east it forms a 
series of terraces, which sink gently to the plains of 
Eastern Bolivia, which belong in the north to the 
basin of the Amazon, and in the south to that of 
La Plata, both of which rivers have their feeders in 
this district, the Rio Grande, which, uniting with 
the Beni, forms the Madeira, and the latter the 
Pilcomayo, which through the Gran Chaco forms 
the Paraguay. The plateau of Titicaca is the highest 
in the world except that of Thibet, and yet unlike 
this which has only mountainous sheep-runs, the 
former has populous cities, bounteous crops and 
harvests, and numerous herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. Although it is within the tropics, its variety 
of elevations gives Bolivia a gi-eat range of climates 
and productions. The districts over 11,000 ft. are 
calle<l punas, and the region of snow and ice over 
12,600 ft. the puna brava. The climate of this 
region, owing to the rarity of the atmosphere and to 
the winds, is cold and dry but healthy, with scanty 
vegetation of coarse grasses, barley, and potatoes. 
The rainy season is from November to March. 
The heads of the valleys descending to the lowlands 
vary in climate from temperate to sub-tropical, and 
the productfons have a corresponding variation 
from wheat and maize to tropical fruits. The plains 
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below the 5,000 ft. limit lie east of the inner 
Cordillera, and are called yungas. These are well- 
watered, and have a luxuriant vegetation, with fine 
forests in the north and wide savannahs in the 
south. Most tropical productions are to be found 
here, and the copal and caoutchouc trees abound. 
The overflowing rivers and swamps of the north give 
rise to fevers. The rainfall is uncertain. The 
alpaca, guanaco, llama, vicufla, and the chinchilla 
are abundant in the punas. The fauna of the east 
is the same as that of Brazil, and includes jaguars, 
pumas, tapirs, and other wild animals. Besides 
being valued for their skins, the three first-named 
animals are useful beasts of burden. Chinchilla 
skins are a valuable article of commerce, and the 
vicuna yields a long, fine wool. The highlands 
abound in sheep, and the lowlands in herds of 
cattle. 

But most attention has been given to developing 
the mines of Bolivia, and although transport is diffi- 
cult, great profit attends the working of the gold, 
silver, copper, and tin. Botosi, which is said to have 
produced since 1545 over six hundred millions 
sterling, still produces C50,000 oz. ; Oruro nearly 
2 million, and Huanchaca more than twice that 
amount. The silver mines in all are calculated to 
produce over £3,000,000 a year. Gold mining is 
abandoned, but a little is washed out of the rivers 
at the foot of the Cordi Hera Real. The copper mines 
produced 2,877 tons in 1908, and the tin mines 
29,937 tons. 

The difiiculties of transport present great 
obstacles to foreign trade, but there is now 
some prospect of railways being largely used 
to enable Bolivia to have her own Pacific 
trade. The great need for the country is a 
stable government and a steady credit. The present 
amount of the public debt is unknown, and is 
variously estimated, and of the revenue two-thirds 
is expended on the standing army. Much attention 
and capital are being bestowed on the coca and 
cinchona pLantations, which seem to promise well. 

The population of Bolivia is much mixed, and 
about one-third of it live in the cities. Besides half- 
castes, and descendants of the former negro slaves 
—slavery was abolished in 1836 — there are the 
Indians, who are divided into three classes — the 
civilised Indians, who are descended from the 
Incas, and have 50 per cent, of pure blood ; the 
semi-civilised Indians of the north-east llanos, who 
retain part of the 17th century civilisation of the 
Jesuits ; and the wild Indians, who, though hating 
the Spanish race, are comparatively harmless. It is 
to the half-breeds of Spanish and Indian blood that 
Bolivia chiefly owes her independence. The 
religion is Roman Catholic, but tolerance of other 
religions prevails. There are four dioceses. Free 
primary instruction is under the care of the muni- 
cipalities. There are four universities and several 
institutions for secondary instruction. 

BolUiof, town of Russia in Europe, on the 
Nougra, in the government of and 30 miles N. of 
Orel, head of the district of Bolkhof. The chief 
industries are tanning, and trading in leather, hemp, 
and taUow. . 


Boll (possibly a Scandinavian word), a local 
measure of grain ; usually in Scotland six imperial 
bushels, but in England varying from that amount 
to two imperial bushels, or 16 gallons (the “new 
boll**). A boll of flour is a measure of weight 
= 140 lbs. 

Bologna, a province of North Italy ; area, 1,385 
square miles. It is a fertile plain watered by 
tributaries of the Bologna, and separated from 
Tuscany by the Apennines. Besides abundant crops 
of rice, barley, wheat, pulse, hemp, flax, olives, 
grapes, figs, almonds, chestnuts and other fruits, 
the province abounds in cattle, and swine. Great 
numbers of silkworms are also reared. 

Bologna, an ancient city of Italy— the Felsina 
of the Etruscans, and the Jiorwnia of the Boii 
— which the Romans took and colonised 189 B.c. 
After the fall of the empire it belonged successively 
to the Longobards and the Franks, and Charlemagne 
made it a free city. Becoming a papal possession, 
it was taken by the French in 1796, and formed the 
capital of the Cisalpine Republic. Reverting to the 
Pope in 1815, it was taken by the Austrians in 1849. 
In 1860 Bologna voted by an overwhelming majority 
for annexation to the kingdom of Italy. 

Bologna is on a plain at the foot of the lower 
Apennines, 82 miles N. of Florence and 135 miles 
S.E. of Milan. It is an irregular hexagon of 5,026 
yards round, enclosed by a high brick wall with 
twelve gates. The canal of Reno passes through 
the city, and the rivers Reno and Savena flow by it. 
The older part of the town has narrow, dirty streets, 
but the newer parts are well built and well paved, 
and are sheltered from the weather by colonnades. 
There are fine palaces rich in fresco piiintings of the 
great masters, especially the Palazzo Pubblico and 
the Palazzo del Podesti. The latter contains the 
city archives, and was the prison of Enzio, son of the 
Emperor Frederick II. Bologna contains more than 
70 churches, of beautiful architecture and rich in 
art-treasures. The largest, San Petronio, has many 
great sculptures and pictures, and a meridian traced 
on the floor by Cassini the astronomer. San Ste- 
fano is rich in Madonnas and Byzantine frescoes of 
the 11th and 12th centuries. San Domenico has 
the tomb of the founder of the Order, ornamented 
by Michael Angelo ; and St. Peter’s cathedral has 
• many works of art. There are two leaning-towers 
in the centre of the city, one 272 feet high, the other 
138 ft. ; one inclining 3 J ft., the other 9 ft. The uni- 
versity of Bologna claims to be the oldest in Europe, 
and to have been founded in 425. As a law-school 
it dates from the 11th century. It is noted as 
having been a great school of anatomy, and as 
having for ages had female professors. Galvani was 
a professor here. Rossini studied at the academy 
of music here. There is a fine university library 
containing rare MSS., and a large city library. 
The Academy of Fine Arts — once a Jesuits’ college 
— has a fine collection of paintings, chiefly of the 
Bolognese school, which takes its dame from the 
town. Besides its sausages, its soap, and a kind 
of confection, Bologna manufactures crape, glass, 
paper, silk, and wax candles. Domenicho, Guido 
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Reni, the Caraccis, Benedict XIV., and seven other 
popes, and numerous cardinals, were born here. 

Bologna Fbial, a short, narrow glass vessel 
open at one end only, made by the glass-blower to 
enable him to judge of the quality or material of 
the glass he is about to use. Being unannealed and 
suddenly cooled it is very friable, and though it will 
stand a fall on a brick floor, it will fly to pieces if 
a small hard body is dropped into it. 

Bologna Stone, natural sulphate of Barium 
(BaS 04 ), by partial reduction on charcoal gives a 
phosphorescent mass of sulphide and sulphate of 
Barium, known as Bolognian phosphorus. 

Bolometer (Greek hole^ ray ; ballein, to throw ; 
and metron, measure ; also called actinic or thermic 
balance), the invention of an American, Professor 
S. P. Langley, in 1881, for measuring very minute 
amounts of radiant heat. A strip of platinum forms 
one arm of an electric balance. Change of tempera- 
ture in this, even if extremely minute, alters the 
degree of its electrical resistance, and the alteration 
is then registered by a delicate galvanometer. The 
instrument will imlicate changes of temperature of 
less than *0(X)1^ Fahr. 

Boloena, a small town in Italy, on the E. 
shore of the Lake Bolsena, ami 15 miles N.W. of 
Viterbo, is prettily situated on a height which is of 
great geological interest on account of the curious 
assemblage of basaltic materials that compose it. 
Here it was thjit in 12()3 the miracle, painted by 
Kaphael, of the Bleeding Host is said to have taken 
place. Bolsena is probably identical with Volsi- 
niiim, an important Etruscan town where was a 
temple to the ancient cult of the goddess Nortia. 
Tiberius’s minister, Sejanus, came from Bolsena. 

Bolsena, Lake:, whose waters are emptied into 
the Mediterranean by the little river Mai-ta, is 
thought to occupy the cniter of an extinct volcano. 
Its waters are beiuiti fully clear, and its shores are 
crowned with flnt? oaks, but the malaria prevents 
all habitation on them. Of two little islands in the 
lake, one has still the ruins of a little castle where 
the only daughter of Theodoric the Goth was im- 
prisoned by her husband. The fish of the lake are 
renowned, and it was the excellence of its eels that 
causecl Pope Martin IV. to be sent by Dante to 
purgatory. 

Bolton, or Bolton-le-Moors, a parliamentary 
and municipal borough, and manufacturing town of 
S. Lancashire, 11 miles N.W. of Manchester, and 
situate upon the river Croal, which divides it into 
Great and Little Bolton. . Cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, introduced by the Flemings of the 14th 
century, had already m^e it famous in Henry VIII.’s 
time. French and German immigrants introduced 
new manufactures, and the 18th century improve- 
ments in cotton* spinning gave gpreat impetus to the 
trade. Arkwright resided in Bolton, and Crompton 
was born here, but it was long before the prejudices 
cf the mill-hands would allow the adoption of the 
frame and the mule. Bolton now contains .more 


than 100 mills, and about four million spindles. Itt 
chief manufactures are fine calicoes, dimities, mus< 
lins, quilts, counterpanes, and the like ; and then 
are large foundries and iron-works, bleaching-mills 
dye-works, chemical works, and paper-mills; anc 
the neighl^iirhood is full of coal-pits. The public 
institutions are fine and numerous, and there is { 
park and recreation grounds. The water is broughi 
from the hills five miles off, and rises by natural pres- 
sure to a height of 80 feet, and is in the hands of the 
corporation. A canalgoesf rom Bolton to Manchester 
The town was storm^ in 1644 by Prince Rupert and 
the Earl of Derby ; and Ainsworth and Lempri^rc 
— of dictionary fame — were masters at the grammai 
school, found^ here in 1641. Pop. (1901), 168,205. 

Bolton Abbey, on the river Wharfe, 6 milef 
E. of Skipton, ana 18 miles N.W. of Leeds, was 
founded for Augustinian canons (1150). The remain! 
are Early English and Decorated. The nave of the 
church has been restored for service, and the oU 
abbey barn is still used. The gateway — painter 
by Landseer — is now part of Bolton Hall. Boltor 
Abbey is familiar to most people from Wordsworth’s 
White Doe of ItyUtone^ and The Force oj 
Prayer, where the founding of the Abbey is saif 
to have commemorated the death of young Romill} 
in the Barden W'oods, where he was checked in f 
leap over the Strid by the hanging back of his 
greyhound, and was drowned. 

Bolus, a term applied in pharmacy to a softenec^ 
mass not too large to be swallowed whole. A pil 
on a magnified scale. 

Bomarsund, a Russian fortress on the Islanc 
of Aland, Gulf of Bothnia. On June 21st, 1854, it 
was bombarded by the Hecla, Valorom, and Odin 
and after being further attacked by the British anc 
French fleets, surrendered on August 16th, 1854 
and was destroyed by the Allies. Russia was bounc 
by the treaty of Paris not to restore it. 

Bou&b, in Art'dlery, a spherical iron shell, which 
being filled with gunpowder and fitted with a time- 
fuse, was fired from a gun or mortar, and exploder 
after the lapse of a given period. Spherical bombs 
such as were used up to about 1860, were of man} 
sizes, but the following pfirticulars concerning 
some of the more commonly used varieties will give 
some idea of the force of any such missiles : — 


Diameter of 

Weight of Bomb, 

Usual bursting 

Bomb, ill iaches. 

in lbs. 

charge, 
lb. oz. 

18 - 

• IW . 

• 7 8 

10 - 

80 - 

- 8 4 

8 - 

46 . 

* 2 0 


The modern term is “ shell,” the word bomb " 
being applied to the hand -thrown contrivance used 
by criminals. In older warfare these small bombe 
were called grenades. [Shell, Mobtar, etc.] 

Bomba, II Re, signifies King Bomh^ or KVn^ 
SheU, and is the contemptuous name applied 
by the Italians to Ferdinand II., king of the Twe 
Sicilies, as a reminder of his cruelties, and of th< 
bombardments of revolted towns that took placi 
under his orders, or at any rate during his reign. 
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Bombardier, in the British army, the name 
for a corporal of artillery. 

Bombardier Beetles are a group of beetles 
belonging to several genera, such as Brachhma and 
Aptinvs ; their common name is derived from their 
habit when attacked of violently ejecting a drop 
>f a stinking excretion accompanied by a slight 
report. 

Bombardment, the throwing of bombs or 
shells at high angles into a fortress or other place 
ill order to demolish it or to expel its defenders ; 
or the battering down of defences by direct fire 
from heavy guns. According to the Declaration of 
Paris, the bombardment of open places — unless, 
indeed, they offer resistance— is at variance with 
the principles of international law. Military usage 
requires that due notice shall be given of the open- 
ing of a bombardment, in order that civilians may 
have an opportunity of retiring, but such notice is 
not obligatory. Neither is it likely that in warfare 
the provisions of the Declaration of Paris will ever 
bo adhered to, if by bombarding an open place 
a commander believes that he can inflict a commen- 
surate injury or annoyance upon the enemy. 

Bombdiy, the western Presidency and Governor- 
ship of British India. Including Sind and Aden, 
it contains twenty-four British districts and nine- 
teen feudatory States; area, 123,064 square miles; 
population, nearly 19 millions. Bombay is divided 
into two parts by the Nerbudda, the northern part 
being the alluvial plains of Guzerat, with the 
peninsulas of Cutch and Kathiawar; and to the 
south the Mahratta country, including parts of the 
Deccan, Carnatic, and coast-districts. The Portu- 
guese have the small territories of Goa, Daman, 
and Diu, with an area of 1 ,062 square miles. The 
irregular coast-line is broken by the Gulfs of 
Cambay and Cutch, and there are several good 
natunil liarbours, of which Bombay and Kurrachee 
are the chief. The Indus waters and fertilises 
Sind ; the Nerbudda flows west into the Gulf of 
Cambay, and the Subiirmati and the Main flow 
through N. Guzerat. The Tapti flows through the 
Khandesh district into the sea above Surat. The 
hill streams which dry up during the hot season 
become torrents during the monsoons. The 
iTJountains run mostly north and south. The 
Khirthar Mountains are in the north ; the W. 
Aravalli range in the south-east ; and south of the 
Tapti the Western Ghats run almost parallel with 
the coast. The Satpura range, running east, 
separates the waters of the Tapti from those of the 
Nerbudda. There are few minerals and no coal, 
though some iron is found in Dharvar, and there is 
a gold-producing quartz. The presidency derives 
its salt chiefly from the Bunn of Cutch, which is 
about 8,000 square miles in area. There is good 
building-stone, lime, and slate. The mean tempera- 
ture ,in Lower Sind is 98® during the hottest 
months, though in the dry sandy districts it some- 
times reaches 130® in the shade. In Cutch and 
Guzerat the heat is slightly less; and the climate 
of the Deccan table-land is agreeable, except 
during the hot season. The coast districts have a 
33 


rainfall in the rainy seasons of 300 inches, and are 
hot and moist. There is a bishop, and there are 
over 6,700 schools aided or inspected by tlie 
Government. There is a university, founded 1857, 
and there are many newspapers. The headquarters 
of the army is at Poona, and the province has now 
more than 3,500 miles of railway, the first Indian 
railway having been opened in India in 1853. 
There is a telegraph cable from Bombay to Aden, 
and Karachi (Kurrachee) is the headquarters of 
the Government Indo-European telegraph depart- 
ment. The cotton famine during the American 
Civil war gave a great impulse to the trade of 
Bombay, which now competes with Manchester in 
the Indian market, and exports its own manufac* 
tures. In 1907 there were in the presidency up- 
wards of 3,922,000 acres under cultivation for cotton, 
and about 15,000 looms employed in weaving. 
Opium, wheat, and seeds are largely produced, and 
the Government draws a clear revenue of two mil- 
lions from the opium trade. The other exports are 
chiefly drugs, woollen shawls, sugar, and tea ; and 
the exports of Bombay and Sind to Great Britain 
amounted to over 15 millions in 1907. Among the 
imports are coal, liquor, machinery, metals, and 
there is a considercable trade in Arab horses. Ah 
medabad, Poona, Surat, have silk- weaving ; Ah- 
med nagar makes carpets ; leatber^work and pottery 
are carried on in Sind ; armour, cutlery, and gold 
and silver work are made in Cutch, and Bombay 
city, Nasik, and Poona are noted for brass -ware. 
The Hindu race forms an overwhelming majority 
in the population 

Bombay, the town, occupies the breadtli of the 
S.E. end of Bombay peninsula. It touches Bombay 
harbour on the E. and Back Bay on the S.W, 
The island, connected with the mainland by cause- 
ways and breakwaters, constitutes a district 11 
miles long; 3 or 4 broad, and having an area of 22 
square miles. The harbour is one of the finest in 
the world, and has 14 miles by 6 available for 
shipping. Bombay is European in appearance, 
having wide streets and extensive lines of tram- 
way. Many bungalows and villas are built on the 
Malabar Hill, forming the western arm of Back 
Bay, and on Breach Hill, the continuation of the 
ridge to the north. Most of the inhabitants of 
Bombay are Hindus and Mohammedans, and the 
Parsees reckon next to the English in influence and 
position. Most of the public buildings are on the 
esplanade facing Back Bay. The G. I. P. railway 
terminus is a magnificent building which cost over 
£300,000. Other handsome buildings are the cathe- 
dral, the post-office, the university, etc. The old 
fort on the east of Back Bay is now only a garrison, 
the harbour being defended by rock-batteries and 
two ironclads. Of the extensive docks Princes 
Dock is the chief, and cost over a million. In 1905 
the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone of a 
large one to be completed in 1911. The city 
water-supply is drawn from Vihar lake, 15 miles 
N. Bombay has become the chief Indian port for 
foreim trade, and her share of Indian trade as com- 
pared with Calcutta is as 42*78 per cent, to 36*9 per 
cent. The chief industries are cotton-spixmihg 
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and weaving, in which its competition is severely 
felt by Lancashire, and dyeing, tanning, and metal 
working. Pop. (1901), 776,006. 

Bombay Buck {Harpupon neJiereus)^ an 
East Indian fiAh of the family Scopelid®. The 
elongated body is covered with thin transparent 
deciduous scales. These fish are natives of the 
Indian seas, and are taken in large quantities, 
^alUjd, dried, and exported from Bombay and the 
Malabar coast. They are well known as a breakfast 
relish. 

Bombasiuo, a rather fine twilled cloth made of 
a warp of silk and a weft of worsted, formerly 
often used as mourning, but now seldom made. 

Bombproofs^ in fortifications, buildings pro- 
tected against shot and shell by earth and solid 
masonry, or sometimes by armour plates — the 
magazines and casemates (q.v.) of a fort, for 
instance. 

Bombyz. [Silkwokm.] 

Boua, seaport town of ConsUtritine in Algeria, 
on a bay of the Mediterranean, near the mouth of 
the Sebiis, 220 m. W. of Tunis. The town, which lies 
at the foot of a hill in a beautiful but unhealthy 
district, is divided into Upper and Lower Bona, 
and is defended by a citadel and several forts. 
The French occupation has much improved Bona, 
which has now a fair harbour. There is a telegraph 
cable to Marseilles. There are a Catholic church 
and a convent of Sisters of Mercy. There are 
manufactures of saddlery, tapestry, and burnooses 
and a commerce in coral, corn, hides, wax and 
wool. Near by are the ruins of Hippo, the see of 
St. Augustine. 

Bona Bea, an Italian goddess, especially 
patronised by the women of Rome, who from very 
ancient times celebrated her rites, men being 
most rigidly excluded from all participation in 
them ; and even the portraits of men being veiled. 
She was tlie goddess of fertility, and has been 
described as wife, sister, or daughter of Faunus. 
High-born vestals conducted her rites, which took 

f ilace on the 1st of May at the house of the Consul. 

t was at Caasar’s house (in 62 B.c.) that Clodius 
took part in the rites disguised as a musician. Her 
sanctuary was a grotto on Mount Avernus, and 
the healing serpent was her symbol. 

Bona fides. Good faith, i,e. honesty without 
fraud, collusion, or participation in wrong-doing — 
as opj)Osed to vialafidcs or bad faith. The phrase 
^“want of good faith’* indicates a kind of fraud 
which renders an agreement voidable between the 
parties to it, and it also indicates that sort of 
knowledge which disentitles one party to claim 
against the other, who would otherwise be liable to 
bim. The term hond fide is often ambiguously 
applied. A hand fide traveller is one entitled to 
be served with refreshment within the prohibited 
hours under the Licensing Acts 1874, by section 10 
of which it is enacted that no person is to be 
deemed a bond fide traveller unless the place where 
he lodged during the preceding night is at least 


three miles distant from the place where be 
mands to be supplied with liquor ; but althoug 
man is not a bond fide traveller unless he 
travelled the three miles, he does not necessa 
become so by merely having travelled the th 
miles.” 

Bonaldi Vicomte de, publicist and ph 
Bopher, 1754-1840. An aristocrat of thearistocr 
he became a Mousquetaire under Louis XV., j 
stayed in the corps till its suppression in 11 
Then quitting public life he retired to his nal 
place. In 1790, being then member of the Depj 
mental Assembly, he thought himself in hon 
bound to share the lot of the “ Emigres ” ; and 
established himself at Heidelberg, where he devo 
himself to the education of his two sons. Here 
wrote his theory of Political and Religions Po 
in Civil Society, a treatise which gives the keyn 
of his character, which remained unchani 
throughout his life. His theory was that p 
royalty and the Catholic religion are the 1 
indispensable conditions of society. He is perh 
better known as the consistent opponent of divoi 
and the principal cause of its long disappearai 
from the French statute-book. BonaM was h 
in great honour both by the Bonapartes and 
the Bourbons. As a philosopher he is chiefly no 
for his theories that speech is innate, and t 
there is a medium between cause and efiEect. 

Bonanza (Spanish a fair wind, prosperity^ 
term originally applied in California to very r 
mines, afterwards to other lucrative enterprises. 

Bonaparte (formerly written Buonapabte 
accordance with the Italian origin, until NnpoL 
decided in favour of the French orthography^ 
the name of an Italian family which appears to hi 
played a not inconsiderable part in Italian histc 
and one branch of which had established itself 
Corsica in 1612, when it was a leading patric 
family of Ajaccio. The most noted member of ‘ 
family is, of course, Napoleon (q.v.), who of all n 
had the least need of ancestry, but could say, 
am an ancestor myself ; ” albeit he has left 
posterity save his deeds. All kinds of fanci 
genealogies were created for him by his admirt 
who traced him back to the Comnenus and Pal? 
logus families of Greece, and legitimatised him s 
Bourbon by making him a direct descendant of 1 
Man in the Iron Mask. He himself stigmatii 
these genealogies as puerile, and said that to ai 
one asking the ori^n of the Bonaparte house, 1 
answer was very simple — It dates from the II 
Brumaire.” Napoleon had the courage of 
opinions. He thought that the world could not hi 
too much of a good thing, and that the Bonapar 
were a good thing ; so he practised nepotism oi 
magnificent scale, and endeavoured to sup] 
Europe with a full and complete set of Bonapa 
kings. This has given the other members of 1 
family an importance which they might not oth 
wise have possessed, and if they were not bom gn 
they certainly had greatness thrust upon them. 

From Charles Bonaparte, of Ajaccio, and Leti 
Ramolino, his wife, sprang five sons : — fii 
Joseph, sometime king of Spain ; second, Napolec 
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third, Lucien ; fourth, Louis, king of Holland ; fifth, 
Jerome, king of Westphalia. To these may be added 
the names of three daughters — one of whom married 
Marat, king of Naples — and the Beauharnais whom 
Napoleon adopted on his marriage with Josephine, as 
making up the family group who have chiefly figured 
in the world. The father, Charles Bonaparte, after 
having come to Paris as a member of a deputation of 
Spanish nobles, and laid the foundation of his son’s 
military greatness by obtaining his admission to the 
military school of Brienne, returned to Corsica in 
1779, and died in 1785. Madame Bonaparte, who 
lived long enough to see the rise and the downfall 
of the dynasty, bore her good fortune with modesty 
and her reverses with dignity. In 1804, when her 
son was crowned, she received the title of Madame 
M6re, and a style and state suitable to the mother 
of the Emperor. “ Who knows,” she used to say in 
half-prophetic jest, “ if I may not one day have to 
give all these kings bread?” After the second 
abdication of Napoleon she retired to Rome, accom- 
panied by the sympathy and respect of all Europe, 
and died in 1836, in her 86th year. Joseph, the 
eldest son, after reading law at Marseilles, with a 
view to taking care of his younger brothers and 
sisters, was successively member of the Council of 
Five Hundred, French ambassador to Rome, and 
plenipotentiary to the United States ; concluded 
the treaty of Lun^ville with Austria 1801, signed 
the Concordat with the Pope, and the treaty of 
Amiens in 1802 with Lord Cornwallis. In 1805 
his brother nominated him ruler of the two 
Sicilies, and in 1806 king of Naples, transferring 
him in 1808 to the throne of Spain. He was 
hardly the man for his brother’s purposes, being 
much too humane, and after the battle of Vittoria 
he returned to his estates in France. After 
Waterloo he went to the United States, and be- 
came an American cititzen, returning to Europe 
a few years later. He is said to have lived for 
a time at Brettenham Hall, in Suffolk. He died 
in Florence in 1844. What his exact relations were 
with the Emperor is not quite clear. Some French 
writers consider that he could not submit to exclu- 
sion from the heritage, but this view is hardly 
consistent with the regard in which Napoleon 
held him, or with the constant devotion that 
Joseph showed to his brother’s fortunes. 

The third brother Lucien, born at Ajaccio in 1776, 
became a member of the Council of Five Hundred, 
and on the 18th Brumaire, as its President, he con- 
tributed much to Napoleon’s success, but afterwards 
his republican notions and his marriage to a stock- 
broker’s widow stood in the way of his advancement. 
He retired to his estate in Italy, where he enjoyed 
the friendship of the Pope, who made him Prince of 
Canino, and devoted himself to scientific pursuits 
and to art. He eventually died at Viterbo in 1840. 
Of his sons the eldest was the well-known naturalist 
and ornithologist ; the second, Paul, died in 1827 ; 
the third ^came a linguist and literary man of 
world-wide reputation ; the fourth, Pierre, created 
some sensation as well as embarrassment for his 
•cousin Napoleon III., by shooting the journalist 
Victor Noir, in 1870. The affair arose out of a 
joumalistio controversy. The Prince was tried and 


acquitted. He died in 1881 ; and the youngest, 
Antonio, died in 1883. 

The fourth son of Charles Bonaparte was Louis, 
afterwards king of Holland, who died in 1846. 
His chief claim to notice lies in the fact that by his 
marriage to Hortense Beauharnais, the daughter of 
Josephine, he became the father of Napoleon III. 
(q.v.). Napoleon lll.’s son, Napoleon Louis, Prince 
Imperial (q.v.), was killed by the Zulus, in a 
skirmish in 1879. 

The fifth son, Jerome, king of Westphalia, was 
in his early life a sailor. He was perhaps a failure aa 
a king, but was devoted to the Emperor, and fought 
by his side at Waterloo. A marriage that he made 
in America with an American lady was annulled by 
Imperial decree, and he afterwards married a 
daughter of Frederick, king of Wurtemberg, and 
became (in 1822) the father of Napoleon Joseph 
Charles Paul, commonly known as Prince Napoleon, 
who fought in the Crimean war, and in 1869 mar- 
ried Princess Clotilde, a daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel. He died March 17, 1891. Able, cultivated, 
and intellectual, his notorious cowardice and his 
cynical disregard for ordinary conventionalitie.s 
made his prospects of the succession hopeless, and 
when the Prince Imperial was killed in Zululand in 
1879, he was passed over by the party in favour of 
liis son Victor, the present heir of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. 

There is a pretty story which reads like a prose 
idyll, and ought to be true if it is not, of a ciiri, a 
great uncle of Napoleon, who lived .simply with his 
sacristan Tornmaso, his god-daughter Matt6a, and 
his white hen Bianca, and refused, with true Napo- 
leonic obstinacy, all attempts of the Emperor to 
draw him from his retirement. 

Bonar, Dr. Horatius (RE\r.), born 1808 at 
Edinburgh, and educated at the High School. He 
was ordained at Kelso (1837) to a ministry in the 
Free Church, and remained here for many years 
till he left it for an appointment to the Chalmers 
Memorial Free Church at Edinburgh. He is re- 
nowned for his Hymns of Faith a/nd Hope, which 
are used extensively, and has published many other 
religious works. He has also edited the Christio/n 
Treasxvry, the PresbyterUm Iteviero, and the Quar^ 
terly Journal of Prophecy, He died in 1889. 

Bonasia. [Grouse,] 

BonassTiB, Bonasus. [Bison.] 

Bonaventarav St., a great medimval mystic 
theologian (1221-1274), commonly known to his 
time as the “ Seraphic doctor.” His real name was 
John Fidenza. His name is said to be derived from 
an exclamation of his mother’s— “ 0 buona ventura 1 ” 
at his almost unhoped-for recovery from a childish 
illness. At the age of 22 he became a monk, and 
went to study philosophy and theology at the 
University of Paris. In 1256 he became head of his 
Order, and showed himself a severe disciplinarian. 
In 1266 Pope Clement offered him the Archbishopric 
of York, which he refused, but in 1272 he accepted 
a Cardinal’s hat from Gregory X., who summoned 
him to the council held in 1274 at Lyons, to bring 
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about a reconciliation with the Greek Church. 
During the session of this council, at which he made 
the opening 8i)eech, he died. He was canonised in 
1482 by Sixtus IV., and in 1587 Sixtus V. decreed 
him a double. , St. Bonaventura had a great share 
in advancing the cult of the Virgin ; but his chief 
characteristic was his zeal for mystic theology. His 
central position was that knowledge of truth flows 
from a close union with God, and that this union is 
a return, so hir as is po.ssible, to the state of man 
before the Fall. Tins return, which is only to be 
arrived at by a life of purity, prayer and holiness, 
has three pluises, which are, as it were, the three 
steps of a bidder. First, the footsteps of God, 
material objects, next His images, the intellect 
and the soul, while divine contemplation is the 
third step. We begin by studying things outside our 
self, then we enter into our own souls and examine 
them, and then we contemplate. Corresponding 
with these three steps, our nature xx)ssesses three 
faculties- -sensibility, intelligence, and reason. The 
work setting forth these views is the Itinerariuvi 
Mentis in l)eum. Another work, Commentary on 
Peter Lomha,rd's Book of Sente^ices, contains some 
striking arguinents for the immortality of the soul. 
A followin' of St. Fnancis of Assisi, and having more 
than a tinge of Platonism, St. Bonaventura w'as 
more than half poet, and exhibits signs of being 
attached to those principles of evangelic socialism 
which seem to have been a special characteristic of 
the Franciscan order. He may, in some sort, be 
looked on, too, [is a forerunner of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. 

Bonchamp, Charles Melchior Artus de 
(1700-17118), a Vcndean general who gained his first 
experiences of anus in the American War of In- 
dependence. At the outbreak of the revolution he 
was a captain in the Aquitaine regiment. He 
resigned liis commission and retired into the country 
until duty cfilled him to take place among the 
leaders of the Vendean movement. Although firmly 
attached to the t)rinciples of monarchy, and although 
a brave and skilful general, he appears to have 
entered on the struggle without any deep en- 
thusiasm, and was in consequence sometimes accused 
of indecision by his colleagues. He received his 
death- wound at the battle of Cholet. Tradition 
says that just before death he learned that his 
soldiers intended to put to death 5,000 prisoners 
who weiHS shut up in the Abbey of St. Florent, and 
that with his last breath he ordered that their lives 
should be spared. Whether true or not, this tra- 
dition has been perpetuated by a sculpture of 
David of Angers in the church of St. Florent at 
Bonchamp. 

Bond, 1. Sir Edward Augustus (1816-1898), 
entered the British Museum in 1838, and from 
being keeper of MSS. became chief librarian in 
1878. He did much useful work in the way 
of publishing catalogues and facsimiles of MSS., 
ana was founder and president of the PalsBOgraphic 
Society, for which he edited facsimiles. He was 
LL.D. of Cambridge, and a C.B. Besides work 
o| an antiquarian > interest, he edited for the 


Hakluyt Society the Speeches at the Trial of Wwrren 
Hastings. 2. William Granoh (1789-1859), an 
American astronomer, who, then a clockmaker, had 
bis attention turned to astronomy by an eclipse in 
1806. He was one of the first American observers 
to announce the comet of 1811, and was later the 
first to employ photography as an instrument of 
astronomical research. In 1838 he was appointed to 
the duty of making a series of observations in the 
exploring ship commanded by Captain Wilkes. In 
1840 he was appointed director of the observatory 
of Harvard College. 

Bonded Warehouses are warehouses ap- 
proved by the revenue authorities (in the United 
Kingdom by H.M. Commissioners of Customs or 
Inland Revenue) for the storage of dutiable goods. 
These may be deposited in them without payment 
of duty, and withdrawn gradually in small quanti- 
ties, the duty being paid on each portion as it is 
taken out, or the goods can be re-exported without 
payment of duty at all. Thus merchants are able to 
transact their business with less capital than they 
would otherwise require, and the price of the goods 
to the public is not raised, as it would otherwise be, 
by the interest on such additional capital. The 
warehouse is under supervision by the revenue 
officers, and a bond is given by the warehouse 
keeper for exportation or payment of duty. Wines 
and spirits may be blended, fortified, and otherwise 
dealt with in the warehouse under defined condi- 
tions. The Customs or Inland Revenue authorities 
are not liable for any damage caused to the goods 
by accident while in the warehouse. The system 
was pait of Sir R. Walpole’s abortive Excise scheme 
in 1733, but was only a/lopted for the British 
Customs in 1802, and for the Excise in 1823. The 
practice of the two services was partly assimilated 
in 1882. 

Bondi, Clement (1742-1821), an Italian poet, 
who became a Jesuit shortly before the dissolution 
of the Order, and afterwards librarian to the Arch- 
duke Frederic at Brunn, and in 1815 professor of 
literature and of history to the Empress at Vienna. 
He has been called the Delille of Italy, and like the 
French poet, he made verse translations of Virgil, 
and wrote a poem on Conversation, and he sings the 
praises of a country life. He is pure and elegant in 
style, but of no great inspiration or force. Among 
his works are: PoemetU e varie rime; Giomata 
Villereccia ; Poesie ; Cantate : la Pelieita ; 
Sentences, Proverbs, Epigrams, and Apologues. 

Bondu, a kingdom of Africa, in Eastern Sene- 
gambia, between lat. 14° to 15° N., long. 13° to 14° W. 
Inhabited chiefly by Foulahs. The capital, which in 
Park’s time was Fatteconda, is now Boulibane, on 
the Falame. The country is on the left bank of the 
upper Senegal, and its chief valleys are well watered 
and fertile. The land generally is mountainous and 
picturesque, but not very productive. Cotton, fruits, 
indigo, maize, rice, and resin are the main produc- 
tions ; and the people, who are of gentle manners, 
breed a few horses, cows, and goiits. There is a 
considerable transport trade in slaves, salt, iron, 
vegetable butter, and gold dust. 
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Boil6« Bones form the supporting basis of 
the body in most vertebrate animals. The bones 
of limbs serve as levers, which are acted upon by 
the various muscles, while the osseous framework 
of the skull and thorax protects the important 
structures inside those cavities from injury. Bone 
combines in a remarkably perfect manner the 
properties of hardness, lightness, and elasticity. 

^rxicture of Bone. Bones are covered externally 
with a vascular fibrous membrane called the 
periosteum, the blood-vessels of which minister 
to the nutrition of the bone. Internally lies the 
medullary cavity of the bone, containing the 
marrow. The bone substance itself is either dense 
and “compact,” as it is called, or it is “cancel- 
lous,” i.e. made up of more loose-textured spongy 
material. In the long bones, compact bone is the 
rule ; while in flat bones, cancellous bone is found, 
with an outer protecting shell of compact sub- 
stance. A transverse section of a long bone shows, 
on miscroscopic examination, a large number of 
rounded spaces, about which concentric lamellie 
of osseous substance are disposed. Each central 
space corresponds to a canal, running in the 
direction of the long axis of the bone, and con- 
taining a blood-vessel concerned with the nutrition 
of the surrounding lamellae. These canals are 
called Haversian canals, and, with the concentrically 
arranged layers of bone, constitute the Haversian 
systems. Lying between the lamellas are found 
cells termed bone corpuscles, the processes of 
which penetrate some little way into the sur- 
rounding bone. The spaces in which the corpuscles 
lie are called lacunas, and the channels branching 
out of them into which the processes penetrate are 
termed canal iculi. The lacunae communicate by 
means of the canaliculi with the central Haversian 
canal, and thus nutrient material obtains access to 
all parts of even the densest bone. In spongy bone 
there are no typical Haversian systems ; there are 
delicate trabeculae or bars of osseous material 
enclosing comparatively large spaces filled with 
marrow. Thus the blood supply of the bone 
comes in part directly from the periosteum, again 
from the bone marrow, and, in the case of long 
bones, from the vessels running in the Haversian 
canal. 

Clieniieal Composition. Bone contains about one- 
third part by weight of animal or organic matter, 
and two-thirds of earthy or mineral substance. 
These two constituents are blended with one another 
in the most intimate matter. By immersing a 
bone in dilute acid all the mineral part can be 
gradually dissolved out and removed, and yet the 
remaining pliable animal matter perfectly retains 
the original shape of the bone. Again, by exposure 
to heat the animal portion can be completely 
burnt off, leaving a firm calcareous mass, the 
mineral part, which again exactly retains the 
form of the bone from which it is obtained. 
The animal matter is converted, by boiling, into 
gelatine, hence the use of bones in cookery in the 
making of jellies and soups. The mineral salts 
present in bone are the phosphate, carbonate, and 
fluoride of calcium, with a little phosphate of 
magnesium. Calcium phosphate makes up the 


main bulk of the earthy matter present, and forme 
more than half the total weight of a bone. At 
adequate supply of this salt to young animals, in 
which the osseous system is undergoing rapid 
development, is therefore of paramount importance. 
Such supply is perfectly afforded by the natural 
diet of new-born mammals— milk-^for calcium 
phosphate is the chief salt in milk, just as it U 
in the bone into which the milk is converted, 
Rickets (q.v.), unhappily a very common disease 
in young children, affects in a marked degree 
the growing bones, which bend and give ris< 
to numberless deformities; and in the case 
of rickety children there is almost always to 
be elicited a history of a departure from the 
natural infant dietary, the child being fed 
upon farinaceous and other foods containing 
much less calcium phosphate than milk does, 
There are two varieties of marrow. Yellovi 
marrow, found in long bones, consists mainly 
of fatty tissue. The red marrow of can- 
cellous tissue contains some fat, but, in addi- 
tion, many “marrow cells,” resembling lympli 
cells in structure. The red marrow is largely 
concerned, too, in the manufacture of red bloo<l 
corpuscles. 

Development of Bone. The long bones arc 
developed from rods of cartilage. At certaic 
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points in the cartilage, called centres of ossifi- 
cation, there ensues increased vascularity with 
deposit of lime "salts from the blood, a process 
termed calcification. By means of this process 
the growing ends of the bone continue to add tc 
its length, until the adult condition is attained, 
'All the calcified cartilage becomes, however, re- 
placed I by spongy bone, and ultimately this, too, 
is absorbed, and the true bone, formed beneath the 
periosteum, is laid down. The bone thus increases 
in thickness, and, the central portions entirely 
disappearing, it results that the marrow cavity oi 
an adult bone would readily enclose the rod oi 
cartilage from which its development originally 
proceeded. This development of bone in cartilage 
does not obtain in the case of flat bones, which 
are developed in membrane. In the membrane 
bones of the skull, for example, there is no Car- 
tilage from first to last, the osseous material ii 
formed from the periosteum. 

Disemes of Bone. Ostitis is inflammation oi 
bone; periostitis^ inflammation of the enveloping 
^ periosteum, and in osteomyelitis the diseascso 
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process mainly affects the medullary cavity and 
immediately surrounding parts. As the result of 
periostitis, thickenings, c^led nodes, may be left 
on the surface of bones. Ostitis defonnam is a 
singular and rare disease affecting mainly the 
long bones. As the result of inflammation a large 
piece of bone may perish (necyrosis), or a smaller 
portion of dead bone may be separated {seques- 
trum). (Juries is a gradual eating-away or ulcera- 
tion of osseous substance ; strummis caries is very 
apt to affect the vertebra), leading to angular cur- 
vature. Syphilis and cancer may both affect bone. 
Besides the important degeneration processes in 
bone associ.ated with rickets, another, fortunately 
much rarer affection, known fis mollities osshmi or 
osteomalacia, may be referred to. Exostosis is a 
dense osseous outgrowth sometimes found growing 
from a bone, very valuable assistance in the 
detection of injuries to bones has been afforded by 
the discovery of the Kontgen or X rays (q.v.). ISee 
also FfiaOTUUE.1 

Bone Ash consists chiefly of a mixture of 
calcic-pliosf)hate (CcOaPoOg) with some calcic car- 
bonate (CaC();0, obtained by calcining bones in open 
furnaces. It is employed in manufacture of cupels 
and artittcial manures. 

Bone Black, n mixture of charcoal (10 per 
cent.) with various inorganic salts, chiefly calcic 
phosphate, known also as “ animal charcoal,” and 
obtained by heating bones. The bones, preferably 
sheep or ox bone.s, are first boiled for some time to 
remove fatty matters, then dried and heated 
strongly in iron retorts. Gases pass off, some of 
which condense forming hone oil (q.v.) ; the uncon- 
densed portion, after purification, may be employed 
for illuminating or heating purposes. The bone 
black is loft in the retorts, is taken out, crushed and 
ground between stone or steel cylinders. It is 
hirgely used in tlio manufacture of blacking, in 
sugar reflning, and as a pigment. 

Bone-caves are caverns, occurring mostly in 
limestone, from which bones of animals, the more 
interesting of which are no longer living in the 
same area, have been obtained. The caverns are 
the result of the solvent action of water charged 
with carbon-dioxide from the air and from vege- 
table mould, acting along joints (q.v.) or other 
fissures in the limestone. Their roofs often fall in 
at some points, forming natural pitfalls into which 
numerous, Animals may have fallen. From a cavity 
25 feet by 18, at Castleton, Derbyshire, 6,800 bones 
of bison, reindeer, bear, wolf, fox, and hare were 
obtained. In other cases bones have been washed 
into the cave with silt carried by a flood. Many 
caverns have, or had, mouths opening on thi 
sloping sides of valleys, where the streams, which 
sometimes issue from them, run into some river. Hero 
animals may find an entrance. Bone-caves are 
divided into fimire-cavems^ into which bones have 
been washed ; dens, into which carnivors, such as 
the lion, bear, and in England especially the hyasna, 
in Ireland, the wolf, and at the present day the fox, 
have dragged the carcases of tlieir prey; and sheUer^ 
sheds, into which old or infirm animals retire (o dfle. 


In Syria at the present day nomad hunters drive ctit 
the hysenas and temporarily occupy their dens, and 
so it seems to have been in prehistoric times in 
Britain. In some cases rude chipped flint im- 
plements {yalasolithic) are found in the lowest 
deposits, and others more highly finished and 
polished {neolithic), with bone needles and fish- 
hooks, and even relics of the bronze and iron ages, 
in higher layers. The bones and other relics are 
either on the dry floor of the cave, or in cave^ea/rth, 
a red clay residue from the dissolved limestone, or 
a fine silt washed in through fissures, or in stalag- 
mite (q.v.), tiie carbonate of lime left by evapora- 
tion on the floor, often several feet thick, or in 
hone-hreccia, mixed with fallen fragments of the 
roof and cemented by stalagmite. Human bones 
are but rarely met with among the oldest deposits, 
but his implements show man to have lived in 
Britain with Machairodus, the sabre-toothed tiger, 
the mammoth elephant, the great Irish deer, the 
grizzly bear, and the hymna. Among the most 
important bone-caves in Britain are the systema- 
tically explored Kent’s-Hole, Torquay, and those 
at Cae Gwyn, North Wales, the deposits in which 
are supposed to be partly Pre-glacial. In those of 
the Dordogne and elsewhere in the south of France, 
numerous reindeer bones are found with those of 
man, and incised representations on bone and 
ivory of the reindeer and the mammoth. There is 
evidence in South Devon and elsewhere of consider- 
able changes in physical geography, such as the 
deepening of river-channels, since the caves were 
first inhabited. 

Bone Manures, artificial manures obtained 
either by the simple grinding of bones to a fiour- 
like powder, or by first treatment with sulphuric 
acid. Bone black after use for sugar refining is 
often so treated and employed as manure. Bone 
manures owe their value chiefly to the phosphate 
present. 

Bone Oil, obtained during the manufacture of 
“ bone black ” (q.v.), is a dark brown liquid with 
an offensive odour. By redistillation a large number 
of organic substances are obtained, chief amongst 
which being pyrol and pyridine, of which sub- 
stances it is an important source. After distilla- 
tion a black tarry liquid is left, known as Bruns- 
wick Black. 

Boner, Ulrich, a German fabulist and Domini- 
can monk, who lived at Berne in the 14th cen- 
tury. Not very much is known of his life ; but he 
left behind him a collection of fables called J)er 
Edelsteim, {The Jewel), the first edition of which was 
published in folio at Bamberg in 1461. Only two 
copies of this are known to exist, one of them being 
in the library at Wolfenbiittel. There is a good 
edition, with glossary (Berlin, 1816), and there is 
an edition of 1844, 

Bonfire (lit. a bone-fire, for so the Northern 
form ha/ne-fire is glossed in the Catholicum Angli- 
cum, an English-Latin word-book, dated 1483), any 
large fire Idndled on a high or open space, origin- 
ally as an act of worship, and later as an act of 
omnmemoration or rejoicing, generally of a public 
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character. The kindling of bonfires as a religious 
act is certainly pre-Christian^ and there seems to 
have been some special significance in Jewish 
times in the burning of human bones (1 Kings 
xiii. 2 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 20 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv, 5 ; 
Amos ii. 1), 

Boxilietir, Bosa, French female painter, born at 
Bordeaux in 1822. She lost her mother when she 
was seven, and a reverse of fortune made it necessary 
for her father to separate from his children, and 
rely on his brush for his and their support. Rosa’s 
extraordinary talent had already shown itself, and 
its increase made her father resolve to teach her 
himself. She is said to have studied in the Paris 
slaughter-houses, and, to avoid notice, to have 
adopted male costume for her visits. In 1840 — her 
eigiiteenth year — she was for the first time able to 
exhibit, showing TJie Two Itabhits. In 1845 she 
received a third-class medal, and in 1848 a first 
class. But the French complain that the English 
carried off all her pictures. The best known of her 
works are probably the Horse Fair— now in America 
— and the Hay Harvest in Auvergne, Through the 
exertions of the Empress Eug6nie, Rosa Bonheur 
received the Gross of the Legion of Honour. She 
died in 1899. 

Bonif a native state in the island of Celebes, on 
the east coast ; about 800 miles long and ranging 
from 40 to 80 miles in breadth. 1 he Dutch have a 
nominal suzerainty over the state, which is in- 
habited by an enterprising race. The capital is 
Bayoa, and there is also a town Boni on a bay of 
the same name on the south coast of the islahd. 
The soil is fertile, and produces among other things 
cassia, rice, and sago. 

Boniface, the name of nine Popes of varying 
historic importance. Boniface I. [St.] (418-422) 
was supported by the Emperor Honorius against 
his rival Eulalius. It was to this pope that St. 
Augustine dedicated his work against the Pelagians. 
Boniface II. (530-532); Boniface III. (607-608) 
obtained from the Emperor Phocas an acknowledg- 
ment of the title of universal bishop as the right of 
the pope. Boniface IV. (608-615) transformed the 
Pantheon into a church. Boniface V. (619-621D 
maintained the rights of sanctuary. Boniface Vl. 
(896) only reigned a fortnight. Boniface VII, (984) 
is Considered by some writers as an anti-pope. 
Boniface VIII. (1294-1303) was renowned for his 
struggle with Philippe le Bel over the question of 
supremacy. Dante has placed him in hell for 
simony. Boniface IX. elected at Rome (1389-1404) 
during the schism of Avignon. He was the first 
pope to wear the triple crown. 

Boniface, St., the great apostle of Germany 
(680-755) was born in Devonshire. His real name 
w^ Winfrid. Ordained priest at thirty, he deter- 
mined to devote his life to converting the heathen 
of Germany, and to this end he began his mission 
in 716 in Friesland, going on to Saxony, Thuringia, 
Hesse, and Bavaria; and founding churches, and 
monasteries — ^notably the celebrated abbey of Fulda 
bishoprics. Gregory III. appointed him 


archbishop, primate of Gerniany, and legate of the 
Holy See, and he it was who consecrated Pepin le 
Bref, on behalf of the pope Zacharias. He was 
massacred with fifty-three companions by the 
savages of Friesland. He has left letters and 
sermons. 

Bonifacio, Straits op. separating Corsica 
from Sardinia, and having at the narrowest part 
a width of from six to seven miles. 'I'he straits 
derive their name from the town of Bonifacio in 
Corsica. The passage is very dangerous during 
the west winds, and was the scene during the 
Crimean war (January 15, 1855) of a disastrous 
wreck. The Semillante^ with a crew of 350 and a 
body of 450 infantry on board, struck a rock and 
foundered immediately, not a man being saved, It 
is this wreck that Alphonse Daudet describes in 
one of his exquisite Lcitres dc mon Moulin. 

Bonin, a volcanic group of islands, of 32 
square miles in area, in the Pacific ocean, about 700 
miles S.S.E. of Japan ; lat. 260 to 27^^ N. ; long. 155° 
to 159® E. They were discovered in 1639, and taken 
possession of for England in 1827, but in 1878 the 
Japanese government successfully claimed the 
sovereignty, 

Boningfton, Richard Parker (1801-1828), an 
English painter born at the little village of Arnold 
near Nottingham. His father, who taught him to 
draw, came in 1816 with his family to France, and 
here Richard Parkes Bonington entered into the 
studio of Baron Gros in 1819. Caring little, how- 
ever, for academic studies he soon quitted Gros to 
go and study the great Flemish landscape masters 
in the Louvre, and from them learnt that nature is 
the best master. He went into Normandy and 
brought back some fine water-colours, and at 
the Salon of 1824 he exhibited his water-colour, 
View of Ahheville — and four oil-colours. View 
in Flanders^ A Sandy Shore^ and two sea pieces. 
These works won for him a gold medal. After a 
trip to England he went in 1826 to Italy, and 
especially to Venice, where he painted what some 
consider his masteipieces — View of the Jhical 
Palace and View of the Grand Canal. At the 
height of his fame, when he was projecting a work 
on a large scale, he was seized by a brain fever, 
or, as some say, by sunstroke, and though he tried 
to work it down, his efforts were vain, and it killed 
nim. Eugfene Delacroix, in criticising his painting, 
cannot too much admire his wonderful grasp of effect 
and ease of execution, and M. Burger considers 
him little, if at all, inferior as a landscape painter 
in delicacy of touch and harmony of colour to 
Gainsborough, to Constable, or to Turner. 

Bonito, apopular name adopted from the Spanish 
for the following fish of the Mackerel family 
(Scombridae) : Thynnus pelamys^ call^Td also the 
Stripe-bellied Tunny, a tropical fish, 30 inches to 
36 inches in length, of a steel-blue ' colour, with 
four dark lines from the pectoral fins to the tail. 
It occasionally strays to the British coasts. The 
name is also applied to some other tropical species. 
[Tunny.] Pelamys soflrdaA^o Mediterranean Bonito, 
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about 2 feet long, a valuable food-fish, is closely 
allied ; it has the back and sides marked by dark 
oblique transverse bands, and is found on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and in the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. Auxis roohei, the Plain Bonito, from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, is of uniform blue colour, and of little 
value for food. 

Boniirard, FRAN 90 I 8 de (1494-1571), historian 
of Geneva. Though bom in Burgundy, he iden- 
tified himself with the interests of his adopted 
country. He was j>rior of St. Victor, just at the 
gates of Geneva, and in the struggles that took 
place during the attempts of the townsfolk to resist 
the tyranny of Charles III., Duke of Saxony, he was 
taken prisoner, and confined in the castle of Ohillon 
—in which connection Byron has immortalised his 
name by introducing an imaginary picture of his 
imprisonment for four years in the underCToiind 
dungeons below the level of the waters of Lake 
Leman. When tlie Keformation gained the day 
at Geneva, he recovered his freedom but not his 
priory. However, the town gave him a pension, 
and he adopted Protestant principles, and was 
married four times. His reformed dress did not 
sit easily ujxm him, for he was summoned before 
the Consistory for lightness of conduct. His 
Chronic lea of Geneva have been described as more 
remarkable for jmssion and brilliance of style than 
for truth, and he lias been called the Montaigne or 
the liabolais of Geneva. His treatise JOe VAncienne 
et Moderne Police de Geneve is of historic interest 
as throwing light iij.K)n the establishment of Cal- 
vinism. 

Bonn, a town of tlie Rhine province of Prussia, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and some 15 or 20 
miles S.E. of Cologne. It has a cathedral and 
a bishop, a university, an academy of naturalists, 
an observatory, a botanical garden, scientific 
collections, a mu.seurn of antiquities, and a library 
of 2(X),00() volumes. There are also manu- 
factures of cotton, silks, soap, tobacco and 
vitriol, an<l some trade in grains, seeds, wines, 
and lead ore. The cathedral, restored about the 
middle of the 19th century, is a good specimen of late 
13th century architecture, and is said to have been 
founded originally by the Empress Helena. On the 
cathedral square is a bronze statue of Beethoven, 
who was born at Bonn in 1770. There is also a 
statue of ijhe antiquary, Wiiickelmann, and monu- 
ments of Niebuhr and Arndt. The university 
(founded in 1818) is in the ancient palace of the 
Electors of Cologne. The great hail has some 
remarkable frescoes emblematical of the four 
faculties, and the university is very rich in collections 
of different kinds, besides its library of over 200,000 
volumes. A Roman altar of Victory preserved here 
is thought to be the “ Ara Ubiorum ” mentioned by 
Tacitus (Amials), and the town, called Bonnaby the 
Romans, was one of the first strong forts erected on 
the Rhine by Drusus. It has suffered much in 
war at various times. A member of the Hanseatio 
league in the 13th century, its forts were dis- 
mantled in the 18th; but the town is legaining 


some of its ancient renown. It has been a strong- 
hold of the Old Catholics. 

Bonnaty Leon, a French painter, bom at Bay- 
onne, 1833. After studying in Spain he exhibited 
for the first time in the Salon of 1857. He then went 
to Italy, and confined himself chiefly to imitating 
the old masters. In this and in some kinds of 
religious paintings he met with success. His 
Good Samaritan^ at the Salon of 1859, showed 
progress, and his Adam and JEfce finding Alel 
dec^y and a little Italian sketch of a girl, 
Mariueem, gained him a gold medal. But it 
was not till 1864 that Th. Gautier was able to con- 
gratulate him on having attained originality and a 
style of his own, in his Pilgrima at the Phot of 
St. Peter" a Statue at Rome. His painting of an 
Italian beggar boy, Mezzo hajocco Reeellen;za, is 
admired, as also his Italian Peaeanta before the 
P'arneae PaloA^e. 

Bonner, Edmund (1500-1569), educated partly 
at Oxford, where his achievements gained him the 
patronage of Cardinal Wolsey, who conflded to him 
some important negotiations. After Wolsey’s fall 
he came into favour with the king, and even 
offended the pope by his zeal in Henry’s behalf. 
He was made Bishop of London, and was forced 
by his position to advance the punishment and 
persecution of the reformers. In Edward VI.’s 
reign he lost his bishopric and was imprisoned. 
Freed by Queen Mary four years later, he was 
again imprisoned by Queen Eliziibeth for refusing 
the oath of supremacy, and finally died in the 
Mgjrshalsea. He left some writings ; among others, 
Lettera to Lord Cromwell. 

Bonnot, a head covering. The term was 
formerly applied in France and Scotland to some 
forms of male as well as female head-dress. For men, 
the bonnet w'as superseded by the hat in England in 
the 16th century. The “ bonnet rouge,” or cap of 
liberty, an imitation of the cap worn by the Ron) an 
slave on his emancipation, became, after 1791, tho 
emblem of Republicanism in France, and later in 
the Republics (Helvetic, Ligurian, etc.) formed in 
imitation of it. It was, however, confined to men, 
women using the cockade. In Scotland bonnets 
were worn till the end of the 18th century. The 
Lowland Scots bonnet was made of thick seamless 
woollen stuff covering the head and part of the 
neck ; it was usually blue with a red tuft. The 
Highland bonnet was a large variety of the “ Glen- 
garry,” now familiar as the undress head-covering 
of the British infantry. The Balmoral bonnet was 
an intermediate form. As to ladies* bonnets, 
Leghorn bonnets are made of a peculiar wheat- 
straw, grown in Tuscany for some 200 years. Split- 
straw bonnets have been made about Dunstable for 
over a century. Bonnets of other materials, e.g, 
silk or velvet, with artificial-flower or feather 
trimmings, are largely made, or at least designed, 
in Paris. No article of dress, probably, is subject 
to such variations in size or form. 

Bonnet, Chables, naturalist and philosophical 
writer, was bom at Geneva in 1720, never left his 
native country, and died in 1793. Nominally in 
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the le^ profession, he early devoted himself to 
natural history. In 1740 he communicated to the 
Academic des Sciences his experiments on aphides 
(q.v.), showing their parthenogenetic reproduction. 
He then experimented on the reproduction of lost 
parts in worms, and the respiratory stigmata of 
insects, publishing in 1745 his Traite Imectologie^ 
with an introduction on embryonic development^ 
and the existence of a graduated scale of living 
beings. In 1754 he published his TraiU de Image 
des feuilles, in which he showed, among other 
points, the heliotropism and hydrotropism of 
leaves when growing. Failing eyesight caused 
Bonnet to turn his attention to speculative science. 
In 1754 he published Essai ^ Psyclwlogie ; in 1760, 
Essai suT les facidtea de VA tne ; in 1762, Considera^ 
tions stir lea corps organisis ; in 1764-5, Contempla- 
tion de la Nature; and in 1769, Paling6rUsie 
Philosopliique. He held that a multitude of 
germs were originally created, containing in them- 
selves a power of advance towards, though not to, 
perfection ; that we have an immaterial mind, but 
that all knowledge originates in sensations, memory 
being conditioned by the increased flexibility 
produced in nerves by sensation ; and that happi- 
ness is the end of human existence. 

Bonnet'pieoe, a gold coin of James V. of 
Scotland, now scarce and valuable, on which 
he is represented wearing a bonnet instead of a 
crown. 

Bonneyal, Claude Alexandra, Comte de 
(1675-1747), a celebrated French adventurer, born 
of one of the first families of Limousin. Forced 
from the navy by the consequences of a duel, he 
entered into the French guards, and bought his 
regiment in 1701. He fought in the Itiilian wars 
and displayed singular courage, but for insulting 
Madame de Maintenon he fell into dis^ace, and 
was obliged to take refuge in Austria. Here 
he served under Prince Eugene against France, 
with the rank of Major-General (1710-1712), 
returned to France, married, deserted his wife, 
and went back to Austria. After distinguish- 
ing himself in two battles, he insulted Prince 
Eugene, and was deprived of his rank. He then 
took refuge in Turkey, and turned Mussulman. 
He became a general of artillery, a pacha, taking 
the name of Achmet, and tried hard to introduce 
European discipline and tactics into Turkey. He 
is said to have been contemplating a return to 
France when death put an end to his plans. 
Memoirs have been published in his name, but they 
are not genuine. 

Bonnevilley Nicholas de (1760-1828), a 
French writer and student of German literaturci 
He made a translation of Shakespeare, and pub- 
lished some German tales under the title of 
Noweeau Thidtre Allemand, His moderation in 
politics seems to have been disagreeable to what- 
ever party was in power, for the revolutionists 
imprisoned him, and he could not make himself 
pleasing to Napoleon. L'HUtoire de V Europe 
Mod^rne, and E Esprit des Beligions^ are two 
of his w^ks that have made some impression. 


Bonnyy a river of Guinea, forming a mouth of 
the Niger and falling into the Bight of Biafra, 
lat. 49 N., long. 7^ to 8° E. It is accessible to vessels 
of considerable burden, and it affords good anchor- 
age. The low swampy shores with their mud and 
mangroves and fevers will be familiar to readers 
of Michael Scott’s Cruise of the Midae^ as will 
also the slave-dealing which prevailed there till 
far into the 19th century. Bonny is also the 
name of an unw’holesorne town upon the east of the 
river. It has little other trade than the exportation 
of palm oil. 

Bonomi. l. Joseph (1739-1806). an architect 
bom in Rome, settled in England, and was elected 
an A.R.A. 2. Joseph, son of the above, bom 
also in Rome, 1796, made his studies in Lon- 
don, and gained renown as a draughtsman. 
He made a speciality of Egyptian subjects, and 
paid several visits to Egypt and the Holy Land, 
with a view to facilitate the illustration of the 
works of several Egyptologists which were en- 
trusted to him. He wrote a book on Nineveh, and 
died curator of Soane's Museum in 1878. 

Bonpland, Amfi (1773-1858), French botanist 
and traveller, studied medicine under Corvisart in 
Paris, and served as a surgeon in the French navy. 
He went with Humboldt in his five years’ research 
expedition in the Amazon and Orinoco country, 
in Mexico, and Colombia. As the fruits of this 
expedition Bonpland brought back and classified 
6,000 plants, till then for the most part unknown 
in Europe. After publishing some botanical works 
he tried to persuade Napoleon to retire to America, 
Not succeeding in this, he went himself (1816) to 
Buenos Ayres, taking with him various European 
plants. Elected professor of natural history, he 
soon threw up this employment in order to explore 
the centre of the continent, and projected an 
expedition up-the Parana. In 1821 Dr. Francia, 
the dictator of Paraguay, arrested him as a spy, 
and kept him a prisoner for ten years at Santa 
Marta, where be interested himself in doctoring 
the poor of the neighbourhood. After being set 
free, he spent some years in the province of 
Corrientes, whose government showed its regard 
for him by giving him an estate. At Santa Anna , 
where he went in 1853, he cultivated the orange 
trees which he had introduced, and devoted him- 
self to scientific research, and here he died. 

Bonstetten, Charles Victor de (1746-1832), 
a Swiss publicist and judge, who was born at Bern. 
Soon after the age of fourteen he Was sent to 
Geneva, where he imbibed principles hardly in 
keeping with the traditions of the noble family to 
which he belonged. His father recalled him, and 
finding that the dulness of Bern was unsettling his 
brain sent him to Leyden, from which plac,8 he went 
to England, and thence to Paris. After his fSather’s 
death he went to Italy, and on his return he 
received different judicial appointments in Idi 
native land. But liis birth and connection on 
the one hand, and the views with which he irW 
credited on the other, prevented his getting on 
with either party, and at the beginning of the 
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political troubles he went to Copenhagen, and 
finally came back to Geneva, where he finished his 
life. He was not of any exceptional merit either 
as author or philosoplier ; but he was a good 
talker, and was the friend of; many great men. 
His principal works are IlecJuyrchea sur la Nature 
et les Lois de V JmagiTiation, Mude de V Homines 
JJ Education Nationale^ JJ Homme du Midi et 
V Homme du Nord^ and Perisees sur Divers Gleets 
du BUsn Public, 

Bonu {Lat, goorl), a term usually applied to 
the share of surplus profits added from time to 
time to the value of policies of life insurance. 
(This surplus is partly due to the fact that the 
death«rates on which the ordinary life insurance 
tables are calculated are too high considering 
modern improvements in sanitation and medicine.) 
Also an extraordinary distribution of extra profits, 
or of additional shares, sometimes made by railway 
or other companies among their shareholders: 
or a present made by some shopkeejjers to customers 
who buy a certain quantity in a certain time. 

Bony Bishes, a book-name for the Teleostei, 
the largest and most important sub-cLiss of Fishes 
(q.v.). They appear first in the chalk, and, according 
to Dr. Gunther, stand in the same relation to the 
Paleeichtkyes (q.v.) as placental mammals do to the 
marsupials. The chief characteristics of this sub- 
class are : A more or less complete bony skeleton, 
the centra of the vertebi m being always ossified, and 
some portion of the cartilage of the skull replaced 
by bone ; the optic nerves cross ; the gills are free 
and covered by an operculum (q.v.) ; the branchial 
artery luis a non-contractile dilatation in front of 
the heart ; there is no spiral valve attached to 
the intestines. The Teleostei are divided into six 
orders : — 

1, SpinouH rays on dorsals, and ventrals ; 

lower pliaiyni;;ouls separate ; air-bladder without duct. (Ex. 
ainples: inuckerel, mullet, perch, sen-breain.) 

J». AcanthopUrygii Pharmujognathi.— These differ from No. 1 
in hnviriji: tlie lower pharyngeals united. (Examples : gold- 
sinny, taiitog, wrasse.) 

8. .^wocaMiAnii,— Fins without spinous rays; ventrals, if 
present, on tlimat or breast, lower pliaryngeals seiwirate ; air- 
bladder without duct. (Examples : cod, haddock, hake, ling, 
sole, ttirbot.) 

4, Fins without spinous rays ; ventrals on belly; 

air-bladder with duct. (Examples ; carp, pike, roach, salmon.) 

6. I^ophobrandhii , — Gills composed oi small rounded lobes ; 
dermal skeleton of numerous pieces. (Examples: hippocampus, 
pilie-fish.) 

C. Pleciognathi.—A soft dorsal opposite the anal; ventrals 
obsolete or reduced to sjdnes ; skin armed with scutes or spines, 
or naked. (Examples : ille-llsb, globc-lisb.) 

Bony PUce (Lepidosteus), a genus of Ganoid 
Fishes constituting a family (Lepidosteidse), dating 
back to Tertiary times in Europe and North Arne* 
rica, and now confined to the United States, 
Mexico, and Cuba. The body is elongated and 
sub-cylindiical, and covered with lozenge-shaped 
scales arranged obliquely so as to overlap, and form 
a bony armour ; skeleton bony ; and the vertebras 
— round in front and hollow behind — allow great 
mobility; tail heterocercal ; paired fins nnlobed. 
The snout is produced, and the upper jaw is the 
longer ; teeth of unequ^ size in double rows, longer 
on the lower jaw. There are three species : — 


X. mridis, L. platystomvsj and X, osse%ss (the 
commonest). The general colour is brownish or 
greenish - yellow, sometimes with black spots. 
These fish frequent shallow and reedy places, and 
to their form and voracity their popular name is 
due. They are called also gar-pike and garfish, 
but are not allied to the pike (q.v.) or true 
garfish (q.v.). 

Bonze, the European name (a Japanese word) 
of the Buddhist priests of China and Japan. 

Booby, the popular name for some species of 
Sula, a genus of diving-birds of the Pelican family, 
and especially Sula piscator^ frequenting desolate 
islands and coasts in all tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, seldom wandering more tha,i 20 leagues 
from land, to which it returns at nightfall. This 
uncomplimentary name is said to have been bestowed 
because these birds allow themselves to be killed or 
captured without attempting to escape, but Audubon 
denies this, and a.sserts that they grow wary by 
experience. The booby is about 30 inches long, 
allowing 5 inches for the straight conical bill, and 
10 inches for the tail, which, aa in the cormo- 
rants, is stiff, and serves as a point of support for 
the bird on land : the female is rather smaller than 
the male. The plumage is dusky-brown above, and 
whitish beneath ; the young are spotted with white 
and brown. It is almost constantly on the wing, 
and swoops down on the fish that swim near the 
surfac;e, rising almost immediately. The nest is 
a rude structure of dry sticks and seaweed, and 
never contains more than one egg. The flesh is 
dark and unsavoury, but is sometimes eaten by 
sailors. 

Book (German buck ; A.S. b6c : the term is 
by some connected with German hiegen^ to bend ; 
by others, with more probability, with buche, beech, 
on the bark of which runes (q.v.) were inscribed). 
A certain number of pages of an ordinary modern 
book are printed at once, and, until the intro- 
duction of rolls of machine-made paper, each set 
was printed on a separate sheet. From the 
number of pages on a sheet (four, eight, etc.) the 
size of the book, quarto, octavo, etc., formerly 
derived its designation ; but the changes in 
modern printing have rendered this inexact and 
often misleading. [Bookbinding.] Probably the 
earliest form of book was a roll of papyrus, 
written on both sides, and mounted on two sticks, 
one at each end, so that it could be unrolled as the 
reader required. The earliest extant example, the 
Papyrus Prisse, conttiining two short ethic^ treat- 
ises, can hardly be later than 4,000 B.C., and is 
known to be a copy. Parchment or vellum was 
afterwards introduced when papyrus was scarce 
for a time— it is mentioned inde^ by Herodotus, 
in the fifth century B.c„ and was used by the 
Phoenicians — and probably, as its use became 
more common, the form of book familiar to us 
was adopted from the arrangement of the sets ol 
oblong wax tablets used by the Homans for writing 
memoranda, probably during the first century 
A.D. Seemingly, however, the papyrus roll was not 
finally obsolete HU the seventh century A.D. Th« 
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title-page of a modern book, containing the title 
and place of publication, as well as (usually) the 
date and author’s name, does not occur in printed 
books till after 1476. Instead there is (as in MSS.), 
a colophon, a sentence or short verse at the end, 
giving some particulars about the book and some- 
times the author. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries title-pages were overloaded with 
detail, and until the 19th century books were 
commonly described as “ printed for a number of 
specified booksellers ; and ‘they were not always 
accurately dated. Moreover, books which were 
supposed likely to be stopped by the authorities 
as containing prohibited doctrines, or as obscene, 
have often had false title-pages (thus an edition 
of Spinoza’s JSthica was issued as Daniel Heinsius' 
Poems)t or at least the place of publication has 
been misstated. Books published at the end 
of a year now often bear the date of the next, 
otherwise the tendency is in favour of accurate 
dating. The subdivision of a book into volumes 
has reference usually to the convenience of hand- 
ling, rather than to contents. (Volumes, however, 
are often subdivided into “books,” which usually 
has the latter significance, though it is sug- 
gested by the division of Greek and Latin works, 
which had the former.) In Germany it is a 
common practice to subdivide volumes (so- 
called) of a technical or scientific character 
into “ parts ” or half-volumes, and to publish 
each part separately, the later x^arts sometimes 
before the earlier — to suit the author’s con- 
venience. This is partly due to the custom of 
issuing revised and enlarged editions of standard 
works. 

An “ edition ” means the quantity of copies issued 
at one time — often 1,000 — but it may be any 
number. **Editio7is de luxe^' handsomely bound 
and finished, are often limited to a small number, 
each being sometimes signed by the author, and 
the type iS then broken up to increase their rarity 
and value. In the second-hand book trade, “ uncut ” 
means that the margins have never been cut down 
by the bookbinder, “ curious ” is a euphemism for 
improper, while “ foxed ” means that the pages are 
8x>otted. 

Bookbinding may be conveniently classified 
into (a) the Fine Art, (h) the Bible and Church 
Service, {c) the Cloth Case, (<^) the Paper-covered 
Dex)artments. Of these the first is the most ancient, 
and is the modern form of the art which the monks 
of old carried on in their cells before even printing 
was invented. It was carried in the 15th century 
to a high degree of perfection in Italy and France, 
and in the latter country the most elaborate work 
still is done. In Germany also great skill in 
“ blind tooling ” has been exhibited since the 17th 
century. It is the custom on the Continent to 
issue most books, even the finest, in x)ax)er covers, 
and the purchasers have them bound according to 
their individual taste ; but in England books are 
supplied to the public permanently bound in cloth, 
so that the fine art dex)artment is chiefly patronised 
by connoisseurs and bibliophiles. The fine art 
binder {a) has, as a rule in Great Britain, to deal 


with a book which has been in use, and the x)ax)er 
and ink of which have long been dry and “ set.*^ 
The book, stripped of its boards, has to be reduced 
in bulk and made pliable by being beaten with a 
broad and slightly-rounded hammer. With the 
same object it is rolled in powerful machines and 
subjected to great pressure. It is then sewn, and 
sometimes silk thread is used. The back is ham- 
mered round. The string bands upon which the 
book is sewn and built up extend two or more 
inches on each side, and these ends are “ drawn- 
in ” — that is to say, passed through holes made in 
the millboards and then securely pasted down. 
Thus the boards are laced firmly to the book. The 
edges are then cut, gilded, marbled, or coloured, 
and the book is head banded to strengthen the top 
and bottom of the back, which is stiffened with 
paper. rrex)ared leather, pwired thin at the edge, 
is then pasted over the boards and back, and turned- 
over the edges or boards, providing a cover for the 
whole. To this stage the work is termed “ forward- 
ing.” The book then passes into the hands of the 
“ finisher,” who treats the surface of the leather 
with thin paste and size in order to fill up the 
interstices, making a ground for the ornament. 
The decorative design is executed with brass tools 
and gouges in a very delicate manner. The finisher 
must have the feeling of an artist to x^roduce the 
desired effects, whicli are either in “blind,” i.e. 
X^lain, or in gold, and sometimes are varied by the 
inlay of differently coloured leathers. In “ calf ” 
binding the title panel is usually in another colour. 
Half -bound books have a strip of leather glued or 
pasted over the back of the book and turned in, 
and reaching about an inch and a half on the board 
on each side. Cloth or marbled paper is then 
pasted on, with the edges turned over the boards 
in the same way as leather. Triangular leather 
“ corners ” are added for ornament and strength. 
Leather binding is applied to Bibles and church ser- 
vices (&), but many of the hand processes have to be 
replaced by machines, the number dealt with being 
enormous. The machines and the methods, how- 
ever, do not necessarily corresx)ond with those 
which belong to cloth work. The printed matter, 
as with publishers’ books in general, is received by 
the binder in sheets, with the pages so arranged 
that three folds will produce a section of sixteen 
j)ages, which is the most economical and usual 
foi*m. On the first page of each sixteen, at the 
foot, is a letter, or a number, called the “ signature.” 
The book usually commences with B, the preface 
and table of contents, etc., being A. For work of 
good quality, hand-folding is imperative ; no folding 
machine is sufficiently accurate. The folder, a 
woman, brings the numbers of the pages one over 
the other. This is called “ sighting.” She then folds 
the edge evenly with a folding-stick. The folded 
sheets are afterwards pressed to give solidity. 
Then they are laid in sequence upon a table, and 
from each pile, in turn, one sheet is “ gathered,” the 
collector thus getting together in her hands the 
printed matter for a complete book. After this 
gathering revision is required. A collator examines 
the books separately, making sure that each is 
complete, and they are again pressed. End-papers 
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are afterwards pasted on them. Girls who sit 
.before adjustable frames, upon which are stretched 
tiiree or more vertical cords, then sew the book, 
section by section, to these cords. The cords are 
subsequently cut, leaving projecting ends, which 
at a later stage are pasted to the back of the book. 
The books having been again pressed, their edges 
are cut by machines and afterwards they are 
decorated. The books are formed into book shape 
by ** rounding ” with a hammer, and they are then 
“ backed ” in a machine which nips tlie back, a 
roller x^assing over it and making a groove on each 
side. Into this groove, or “ joint,” the boards fit. 
These boards are cut to size, the leather case being 
made on the book itself, to secure an accurate “ fit.” 
The boards are slightly larger than the book inside, 
and the projecting edges are called “ squares.” ITie 
case — i.e. the two boards, the “hollow” or back, 
and their leather cover — is ornamented by means 
of blocking presses which expeditiously perform, in 
one or more openations, work winch approximates 
to that accomplished by the fine art craftsman in 
minute detail. Upon the same lines in respect to 
folding, sewing, f)ressing, cutting, rounding, and 
backing, the cloth work (c) proceeds. Sewing is here 
done by machinery as well as by hand. After the 
book has been “ formed,” as already described, the 
back is stiffened with a strip of “lining cloth,” 
which resembles canvjis, and paper. These are 
glue<l to it, the cloth leaving a wide overlapping 
edge on each side. Meanwhile the case is also in 
course of making. The pair of millboards is 
covered with “cloth,” which is a cotton fabric, 
loaded with starch, dyed or printed, and calendered. 
Occasionally it is used plain, but generally it is 
embossed or grained. Cloth work originally began, 
seventy years ago, with an intention to imitate 
leather, and it continued in this groove for many 
years. The cloth is glued over the boards, the 
edges being deftly turned in by the worknuan. The 
case is left plain or else treated in a more or less 
elaborate and artistic style. In the early stages of 
this modern development of the trade, blind block- 
ing with gold lettering only was in vogue, but 
after coloured cloths with gold ornament had been 
successfully tried, black ink was added, and, step 
by step, various improvements have been made, so 
that at the present time the designer can call to 
his aid not only differently-tinted and patterned 
cloths and gold and silver leaf, but, in addition, 
inks of every colour. These necessitate the em- 
ployment of registering engraved brass blocks, 
One for each colour or nietal required. The 
requisite impression is imparted by blocking 
hand and power presses, which are heated. The 
gold leaf is applied to the design by “ layers on.** 
The case having been made to fit the book and the 
book the case, lUl that remains to be done is to put 
the book inside its case, and then to paste firmly 
to the boards not only the “ end papers,” but the 
overlapping margin or lining left for that purpose. 
These strips, attached as they are to the back and 
to the boards, act as a hinge. The completed books, 
still moist, are finally placed between wooden boards 
in hydraulic presses, and when quite dry they are 
ready for the publisher. In magaaine parts, or 


books covered in paper {d ), the sheets are stitched, 
sewn, or clamped together with wire stitches, and 
the paper cover is simply glued to the back. 

Book Club. [Hakluyt Society.] 

Book-keepiug is the art of keeping a series 
of accounts relating to commercial transactions 
arranged in a systematic manner. The most rudi- 
mentary form of such an arrangement is to put the 
I receipts on one of the pages of the book as it lies 
I open, and the payments on the opposite page, 
BO that they may run on side by side. The 
receipt side is called the “debtor,” and the 
payment the “ creditor ” side ; and the account is 
said to be “ debited ” with what the person, to 
whose affairs it relates, receives, and “credited” 
with what he owes. Even in small businesses, 
however, it is usually found necessary to have a 
rough “ waste-book,” containing receipts and pay- 
ments as they occur, and a “journal,” in which 
they are more or less classified ; and generally the 
classification is carried further by the entry of 
various items in other books. But, of course, the 
complicated accounts of a large business comprise 
many classes of receipts and payments. There 
will be receipts from sales to customers : capital 
may be advanced by a bank ; in some cases 
loans may be repaid, or there will be payments for 
rent, for rates, for goods purchased, for law ex- 
penses, for wages, etc. ; there may be interest from 
investments ; and the payments may be made in 
very different ways — by cheques, by drawing bills, 
in cash, and so on. Much more elaborate classifi- 
cation is, therefore, requisite, and a system has 
been worked out — first invented, it would seem, in 
the commercial cities of Italy, in the 15th century 
— of checking the possible errors in such compli- 
cated accounts by so keeping them that the 
general account can be checked by the various 
classified accounts, and vice versa. This is called 
“ book-keeping by double entry,” and proceeds on 
the principle, that as every payment of money or 
transfer of goods is a transaction involving two 
parties, accounts shall be kept from the point of 
view of both, and each transaction shall be re- 
corded in two accounts. And it is further 
simplified by personifying, as it were, the various 
sellers of goods to the firm, or the modes in which 
payment is made under single heads — thus “ Goods 
purchased,” “ Cash,” “ Bank,” “ Bill,” etc., and hav- 
ing a separate account for each. Each of these 
persons, real or imaginary, is treated as a creditor 
for his outgoings, and a debtor for his receipts. 
Thus if a merchant purchases iron for £1,000, 
“ Iron ” is debited with £1,000, and is expect^ to 
meet it when the metal is disposed of, while the 
general account is credited with £1,000; and, 
should the payment be made by a bill of exchange, 
“ Bills ” will be credited, and the general account 
debited with the sum paid for the bill. At any 
time then the state of the firm's affairs can be 
ascertained by balancing all these accounts, and 
the correctness Of the result tested by comparing 
it with the result of balancing the genei^ ac- 
: count. For further details see Cash Book, Waste 
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louRNAL, Ledger^ Profit and Loss Ac- 

}OUNT. 

Book Plates, the labels often found inside 
>ook8, bearing the owner's name and coat of arms 
)r other device. Many are curious specimens of 
mgraving, and Albert Diirer, Hogarth, and Bewick 
lave been among their designers. Of late years 
1 fashion has grown up of collecting them; the 
jRtin inscriptions on them, e.g. Ex Libria GuL 
'ittme (one of the books of William Stone) have 
uggested the French name of ex-libria. 

Book<^ade. From the earliest scratching upon 
i beech chip to the latest Edition de luxe is a far 
sry, and yet that is what an account of the book- 
rade would amount to if we take an historical or 
tratical view of it ; while a topographical survey 
vould imply a history of the whole process of 
)ook-making from its first inception as a germ in 
he author’s mind, to its final appearance fully 
jlothed upon the drawing-room table, with all its 
amifications, and all the vexed questions that 
jomplicate it, including the agitating question of 
vhether the autlior exists for the publisher, or the 
mblisher for the author — a question about as 
lasily solved as the other important question of 
iVhich was first, the egg or the hen ? 

The question of book-producing divides itself 
nto two simple parts. The writing of the book, 
vhich is the author’s part of the matter, and would 
,*o the whole of it if the author did not desire to 
>0 read ; and the bringing the book to the public, 
►r the public to the book, which is often the most 
lifficult part of the process. It is to this part of 
he question, j)erhaps solely, to which a considera- 
ion of the book-trade ought entirely to confine 
tself. Shakespeare tells us that ‘‘that book in 
nany’s eyes doth sliare the glory, that in gold 
ilasps locks in the golden story ” — and it is certain 
hat the success of a book— not merely as a paying 
peculation — does depend in a great measure upon 
tccessories of type, paper, binding, convenience of 
landling, and the like. In the days before print- 
ng, when the copies of a book had to bo laboriously 
nade, slowly one by one, and when, as the wise 
nan of old said, of making of books there was no 
>nd — books were a luxury of the great and rich, 
ind as much attention was paid to the setting of 
he jewel as to the jewel itself. Hence the beautiful 
ixamples of type and binding, and of artistic 
i-cconipaniments that made* the reputation of 
he great printing and publishing houses of the 
jOw Countries. Who, that has seen them, has not 
)een lost in admiration before the exquisite plates 
)f the Plantin Museum, as they lie just as the 
printer left them in his house three hundred years 
igo. And it is this wonderful artistic finish that 
eads to the enthusiasm of the book-collector, an 
mthusiasm looked on by some as the very acme of 
nadness. 

The publishing of a book advances it one stage 
>eyond the author ; but much still depends upon 
he wholesale dealer, and as much more upon the 
etailer, to ensure its success, always supposing 
he book to be worthy of success, whether from its 
atrinsic value, or from its happening to, hit a 


particular taste, or want, or from whatever cause; 
But all these various topics, as to what conditions 
should exist between author and publisher, between 
publisher and wholesale dealer, and between the 
last and the retail trade, ai‘o far too complicated 
and involved to be treated otherwise than separ^ 
ately. Of recent years a very marked feature of 
the book trade has been the selling of standard 
works (chiefly of reference) through the medium of 
a daily newspaper. The system, largely practised 
in America, has been extensively adopted in Eng- 
land, several of the leading newspapers taking 
it up. Payments are made by instalments. 

There is one part of the book-trade, and an im- 
portant one, yet to be mentioned. That is the 
secondhand trade. The secondhand book-stall 
plays a great part in real life, as well as in comedy 
and ill romance, and embraces all kinds of business; 
from the Id. box up to the work of attending 
notable sales in all parts of the globe, and buying 
rare copies for thousands of pounds. Many of our 
greatest booksellers have btgun from the second- 
hand book-stall, and many great book-makers have 
testified their gratitude to the odd minutes and 
half hours of gratuitous reading afforded by the 
bookstall. 

In the earlier days of literature the part of the 
publisher was in a great measure played by the 
noble or royal patron, who parted with his gold 
pieces, and took the risk attendant on all book- 
producing in return for the glory reflected upon 
himself by his connection with the book, but at ah 
time.s there has been a considerable mixture of 
functions among the publishers, and booksellers, 
and book- writers ; and one has only to read of the 
transactions and literary meetings of Johnson and 
his contemporaries in their booksellers’ shops ; or 
of the relations of Scott, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Miss Bronte, and others, with their publishers ; or 
of the many publishers and booksellers who have 
made themselves a name as writers, to see that, in 
spite of questions of conflicting claims and dis- 
putes, union of the three branches is as essential to 
a healthy strength as it was in the case of the 
bundle of sticks in the fable. 

Boole, George (1816--1864), English mathe- 
matician and logician, born at Lincoln, spent his 
life in scholastic pursuits. He was appointed 
• Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College* 
Cork, in 1849. Besides many writings on various 
subjects connected with mathematics, he com- 
posed two systematic treatises, one on Differential, 
Equatio7i8j and a sequel to it, on The Caloulua 
of Finite Differenoca, which have become standard 
works. His Laws of Thought show logical power, 
but the attempt to represent logical processes by 
the symbolic treatment of mathematics is hardly 
likely to find favour except with mathematiciaus. 
Boole was well-read and interested in literature, 
generally, and his private character endeared' blni, 
to his friends. 

Boom (cognate with beavn) is a long stout > 
spar run out from some part of a sailing vesseV 
to which the bottom of a sail is made fast in order 
to keep it extended, They have various 
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according to the sails made fast to them — topsail- 
boom, jib-boom, spritsail-boom, etc. The term is 
also applied to the stout spars run out from the 
deck of a modern ship of war, to make boats fast 
to when in harbour, or to suspend nets from as a 
protection against torpedoes; to the barriers of 
floating timber lashed together, which formerly 
sometimes in war blocked the entrance to a har- 
bour, as at the siege of Derry in 1689 ; and to the 
dam of logs sometimes made by American lumber- 
men to obtain sufficient water to float down timber. 

Boom* an Americanism used both as a noun 
and a verb (active or neuter), to signify a rapid 
rise in prosperity or in value, or in the attention 
attracted by some subject. Thus a rapidly rising 
town in the western llnited States is said to be 
“ booming.” A movement to run General Grant 
for the Presidency of the United States for a 
third term of office was concisely called “the 
Grant Boom.” The word is said to be used in 
Western America to describe the rapid rising of 
a river, or it may bo mea.nt to suggest the noise 
and rush accomijanying the discharge of a cannon 
ball. 

Boomeranff, the throwing-stick used in war, 
or hunting, by 3ie Australian aborigines. It is of 
eucalyptus wood abcuit 2 ft. 6 in. long and 2 in. 
broml, one side being flat with a sharp edge, the 
other thick and convex. It is thrown straight 
forward, but with a peculiar back-twist of the 
hand, the flat side being kept downwards : it soon 
rises in the air, whirls round and round and flies 
backward ovcir the head of tbe thrower, striking 
objects behind or beside him with great force. 
Surprising accuracy of aim with it is obtained by 
the natives. No two boomerangs, it is said, are 
quite alike in their range or behaviour, or even 
have the same curve. The upward motion is due 
to the fact that tbe instrument from its shape 
strikes the air obliciuely, and is lifted by it. “ It 
may be tested,” Prof. Tylor 6 a 3 \s, “by cutting 
boomerangs o\it of a card and flipping them.” It 
seems to be a native invention, though approaches 
to it are said to be found in ancient Assyria and 
other parts of the East. The Kev. J. G. Wood 
regarded it as developed out of a flattened club. 

Booney Daniel (1735-1820), an American pio- 
neer who has been the subject of many memoirs 
and of majpiy romances. He, like the tnipper to 
whom Fenimore Cooper introduces us, loved the 
wilderness and liked to avoid the haunts of men. 
North Carolina, to which he had emigrated early 
in life, was not wild enough for him, and he made 
for the Red River, a branch of the Kentucky. 
Here he was captured by Indians; but, escaping, he 
fell in with his brother who was on his trail, and 
they sj'jent a winter in a cabin. After a time he 
again w^ent to the Kentucky country, and built 
a stockade fort which was twice attacked by 
Indians in 1777, The next year he was again 
captured by Indians, but escaped to the fort, and 
with his men repelled another Indian attack. 

^ When Kentucky was joined to the Union, Boone’s 
title as squatter was not enough to secure him 


his land, and he retired into deeper wilderness. 
But in 1813 he was awarded a tract of land as an 
acknowledgment of his public services, and it was 
at Chai-ette on the Missouri river that he died. 

Boorde. or Borde, Andrew (1490-1649), a 
native of Cuckfield, who, brought up to the Church 
and being a Carthusian, obtained a dispensation 
and became a doctor. Andreas Perforatus, as he 
punningly called himself, travelled widely in his 
Wanderjalir^ and on his return to England was sent 
on a confidential mission by Cromwell. We then 
find him again gadding about the earth, at one 
time in Glasgow or Antwerp, at another in Rhodes 
or Jerusalem, and presently in the Fleet prison, 
where he died. It does not appear which of his 
vagaries led him to the Fleet, but he seems to have 
led a gay life. His JIandhook of Europe and his 
Itinerary of England survive, and his Introditction 
of Knowledge contains the earliest known specimen 
of Romany. 

Boob, Martin (1762-1825). a Catholic priest of 
Bavaria who began a kind of Pietist religious move- 
ment. He had a good deal of influence among his 
fellow-religionistSj including mtany priests ; but he 
was relentlessly persecuted by the majority, though 
he appears to have been in essentials a staunch 
Catholic. In 1817 he was appointed professor of 
divinity at Diisseldorf, and in 1819 removed to 
Sayn near Neuwied. 

Boot, an instrument consisting of four long 
strips either of iron or of wood, fastened together, 
with space between, into a sort of case for tlie leg. 
Into the space wedges were inserted, and struck by 
the executioner with a hammer, so as to crush the 
leg. It was used in England in the 16th and part of 
the 17th century. In Scotland it was a familiar 
instrument in the persecution of the Covenanters 
by James II,, but was finally made illegal on 
the union with England. It was used to extort 
confessions or other evidence. 

Bootes, Bon of Demeter and Iasion, inventor 
of the plough and cultivator of the soil. He and 
his plough and his oxen were all taken up into the 
skies together, and they now form a constellation of 
which Arcturus is the brightest star. 

Booth (from a Norse word = to dwell), a 
structure, usually temporary and often of osiers, 
sometimes of timber, used at mai'kets or fairs as a 
shop. Mediaeval booths were sometimes a sort of 
covered stall, with an open window, whose shutter 
was so divided midway that the top projected 
outwards and protected the goods arranged on the 
lower half, as on a counter. 

Booth, Barton (1681-1733), an English actor, 
son of a I^ancashire squire. From Westminster he 
was to have gone to Cambridge, but took to the 
boards instead. On Betterton’s refusal to employ 
him, he played for two seasons at Dublin. In 1700 
Betterton gave him an opportunity, and he soon 
became a public favourite. He played the Ghost 
in Hamlet (1708), and his Cato in 1713 brought him 
both gain and glory, Henry VIII., Othello, Brutus, 
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Hotspur, and Lothario were favourite characters 
of his. 

Booth, Edwin Thomas, son of Junius Brutus 
Booth, bom in America 1833, a successful American 
actor who has also visited England, Australia and 
Germany. 

Booth, John Wilkes (1839-1865), son of Junius 
Brutus Booth, was unsuccessful as an actor, and 
in 1865 assassinated President Lincoln, and was 
himself shot soon afterwards during an attempt at 
his capture. 

Booth, Junius Brutus (1796-1862), English 
tragedian, son of a London lawyer, famous as 
Richard III. at Covent Garden. He emigrated to 
America. 

Booth, William, founder and so-called General 
(i.e, “General Superintendent”) of the Salvation 
Army (q.v.). Born in 1829 at Nottingham, he 
was a minister of the Methodist New Connexion, 
but is now chiefly known as the originator of the 
Army, which was first established on a religious 
basis, but now includes a great social scheme. 
Mr. Booth gave his own views upon the subject in 
the Ccmtemjforary Jieview (Aug., 1882). His organi- 
sation resembles an army in this — perfect obedience 
to the commander is required. The social scheme 
is still being developed ; upwards of £100,000 was 
collected for it at the end of 1890, after the 
publication of In Darkest EngUmd. Mrs. Booth, 
his wife, the “ Mother of the Army,” influenced to 
a large extent her husband’s work, and her death 
in 1890 was felt as a great loss to all the irembers 
of the organisation. [Salvation Abmit.J 

Boothia, a peninsula of British North America, 
lat. 69° to 72° N. ; long. 92° to 97° W. It was dis- 
covered by Captain Ross (1830), and was called 
Boothia Felix after the fitter-out of the expedition, 
Sir Felix Booth. The north magnetic pole is situate 
in Boothia. It forms the west side of the Gulf of 
Boothia, from which the Prince Regent’s inlet leads 
into Baffin’s Bay. Lakes and inlets almost separate 
Boothia from the American shore, and it is separated 
from North Somerset Island by Bellot Strait. 

Booton, or Bouton, an island — 1,700 miles in 
area — of the Malay Archipelago, separated from 
Celebes and from the Isle of Muna by a narrow 
strait, and lying to the S.E. of Celebes. The 
Malay inhabitants are under the suzerainty of the 
Dutch, and the Sultan who lives at Bolio is controlled 
by a Resident. The island is well wooded, and 
produces fine timber. Maize, rice, and sago are 
cultivated. 

Bopp, Franz, Sanscrit scholar and philologist, 
was born in 1791 at Mainz, on the Rhine. He was 
educated at Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, where his 
attention was drawn to the oriental languages by 
the lectures of Carl J. Windischmann. Removing 
to Paris, he there produced in 1816 his System of 
Conjttgtv^n in Samkrit^ showing the common origin 
of the Indo-European languages in their gramma- 
tical forms. A pension from the King of Bavaria 
enabled him to come to London, where he made 


the acquaintance, amongst others, of Colebrooke, and 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, and where he wrote 
lytical Comparison of the Sanskrit^ Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic Lcungnages Returning in 1821 to 
Germany, he was appointed professor of Sanscrit 
and comparative grammar at Berlin, an appoint- 
ment which he held till his death in 1867. His chief 
work, published in 1833-52, was Comparative Gram- 
mar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, 
Old Sclav, Gothic, and German. He also wrote 
numerous treatises on ancient European and Asiatic 
dialects. 

BopyridaSy a family of Isopoda, parasitic in 
the branchial cavity of certain Crustacea, e.g, 
Bopyrus squillarum in that of the Prawn. The 
usual degeneration has followed the parasitism, and 
the body is discoid, and has lost its segmentation 
and eyes. 

Bora (Slavonic hura, storm), a strong, dry N.E. 
wind common in the N. of the Adriatic in winter, 
sometimes lasting several days. 

Bora^ Kath ARINA, wife of Luther, was born in 
1499 in Meissen. Entering a Cistercian convent, 
she “with eight other nuns” becoming dis- 
satisfied, applied to Luther for assistance, and 
through him they were liberated in 1623. Two 
ears later she married Luther, and after bis death 
ept boarders for her support. She bore him three 
sons and three daughters, and was to him, in his 
own words, “ a pious, faithful wife.” She died in 
1662 at Torgau. 

Boracic Acid, or Boric Acid, the acid derived 
from boric oxide (B^Og) by combination with the 
elements of water. It may be prepared from borax 
by the action of a strong acid. It occurs in the 
lagoons formed by the condensation of the vaporous 
springs or “ soffioni ” in the Maremma of Tus- 
cany. From this source it is obtained to a very 
large extent by evaporating the liquid until the 
boracic acid crystallises out. Either in the form 
of lotion or ointment it constitutes a useful anti- 
septic application. Its main use is in cases of 
conjunctivitis and purulent ophthalmia, a solution 
containing 1 part of boracic acid in 20 of water 
being employed. A capital ointment is one made 
up of 3 parts of the powdered acid, 6 of paraffin, 
and 10 of vaseline. 

Boracito, borate and chloride of magnesium 
(6M,f0.8B08 -f MgClj), in which the chloride 
amounts to 11 per cent., is a mineral which occurs 
associated with gypsum and rock-salt at Stassfurt 
in Saxony, at Kiel in Holstein, and elsewhere. It 
is slightly soluble in hot water, slowly so in acid, 
and fuses with difficulty into a yellowish bead which 
becomes white, opaque and crystalline on cooling, 
while the flame is coloured green. Its hardness is 
7, and its specific gravity nearly 3. It occurs in 
white, translucent crystals of the cubic system, 
commonly cubes combined with the rhombic dode- 
cahedron and the tetrahedron, and is chiefly in- 
teresting as being pyro-electric. The angles replaced 
by tetrahedral planes are the antilogous poles, 
exhibiting resinous or negative electricity when 
the mineral is being heated, vitreous or positive 
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electricitj when it is cooling, while the opposite 
unmodified angles exhibit opposite characters. 

Borage {BorTago officinalis), a European herba- 
ceous plant which gives its name to the natural 
order Borragineco. It is covered with rough, 
bristly hairs, as are most plants of the order, whence 
they have been called AsperifoUic. Its leaves are 
sc^fittcred and its flowers polysymmetric, pentame- 
Tous, three-quarters of an inch across, and bright 
blue, Sprigs of fresh borage are commonly added 
to claret-cup; but cucumber is often substituted 
tor it. 

BoraXy hydrous biborate of sodium (Na 2 B 407 ), 
occurs in nature and most commonly in commerce 
in oblique prismatic crystals, having ten molecules 
of water of crystallisation ; but is also manufactured 
with only five molecules, and is then known as octa- 
hedral or jewellers’ borax. Native borax is white 
or greenish, sub-transparent, resinous, soft, soluble 
and of a sweetish astringent ta.ste. Before the 
blowpipe borax i)arts with its water with intu- 
mescence, melting into a clear, colourless glass which 
will readily dissolve many metallic oxides and 
exhibit characteristic colours. A bead of fused 
borax in a loop of ])latimim wire is therefore largely 
used in the blowpipe analysis of minerals. Borax 
used to bo chiefly obtaine^l from the eva|X)ration of 
the waters of lakes in Thibet under the name of 
Uncal. It is now obtained from Borax Lake, Cali- 
fornia, the bed of which consists of pure borax 
crystals, whilst its waters contain 535 grains of 
borax per gallon. Borax is also prepared by treat- 
ing boracic acid (q.v.) with carbonate of soda. 
Octahedral borax is precipitated at temperatures 
between 79® and 5()'’ C. Borax is largely used as 
a flux, in soldering, in glass-making, in making 
fusible glazes and enamels for pottery and artificial 
gems, «and to economise soap in washing, though 
it has a corrosive i; fleet upon fabrics. The tvro 
pharmacopoeial projKirations of it aje the Glyce- 
rinuiH Boracis ( 1 oz. of borax in 4 fluid ounces of 
glycerine) and the Mel Boracis (5(5 gr. of borax in 
1 oz. of honey). These preparations are much used 
in stomatitis or thrush. A lotion of borax is also 
employed to allay irritation in some forms of skin 
disease. 

Bordfty Jean Chakles, mathematician and 
physicist, was born in 1733 at Dax, in the French 
department of Landes. He served in the army and 
navy, and introduced new instruments for naviga- 
tion purposes. He was also a useful member of the 
commission that framed the new system of weights 
and measures in France. He died in 1799. 

Bordeaux {Burdigala of the Homans), one of 
the finest commercial cities of France, is the capital 
of the department of Gironde and is situated on 
the left bank of the Garonne in an extensive plain, 
comprising the district of M6doc, celebrated for its 
red wines. The river, which is crossed by a magni- 
ficent stone bridge of seventeen arches, is lined with, 
quays, and at the northern end of the town is a dock 
covering an area of 25 acres. Among the eccle- 
siastical buildings the principal are St. AndrA St. 
Michel, St. Croix, St. Paul, and the church of the 


Colldge Hoyal, where is Montaigne's tomb^ whose' 
statue with Montesquieu’s adorns the principal, 
square, Phice de Quinconces. Bordeaux is the seat 
of an archbishopric, and its intellectual activity is 
shown by such institutions as its Academy of Science 
and Literature, theological, medical, art, and navi- 
gation schools, picture gallery, museum, and public 
library : and its theatre, the Grand, is one of the 
finest in France. Its chief manufactures are brandy, 
sugar, liqueurs, vinegar, calico printing, woollens, 
earthenware, etc. In 1152 Bordeaux passed under 
English rule, through the marriage of Eleanor of 
Guienne to Henry of Normandy, afterwards Henry 
II., being returned to France three centuries later. 
In 1871, during the Franco-German war, the first 
sittings of the National Assembly were held at 
Bordeaux in the Grand Theatre. In Bordeaux were 
born Ausonius the poet, Richard II., and Rosa 
Bonheur. Pop. (1901), 257,471. 

Borders, The, is the territory lying on both 
sides of the frontier line between England and 
Scotland. The counties bordering this frontier line, 
which runs for a distance of 110 miles from the Sol- 
way Firth to a point a little to the N. of the Tweed, 
are Cumberland and Northumberland on the S., and 
Dumfries, Roxburgh, and Berwick on the N. These 
districts are celebrated for the struggles between 
different clans and families either for plunder or su- 
premacy, and are immortalised by Sir Walter Scott 
and by many a ballad and legend. The different 
events of importance connected with them will be 
found under their special names. 

Border Warrant. A process issued by a 
judge-ordinary on either side of the border between 
England and Scotland for arresting the person or 
goods of a person living on the opposite side until 
he find security. 

Bordigliera, a town of N.W. Italy, in the 
Riviera, and on an eit line nee overlooking the 
Mediterranean, is a favourite winter residence for 
invalids. It has an English church. 

Bordone, Pabis, Italian painter, was born in 
1500 at 'J’reviso. A pupil of Titian and Giorgione, 
he was in 1538 invited to France by Francis I., 
whose portrait with that of the Duke of Guise, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and other personages, he 
painted. His most celebrated picture is the Oon^ 
dolier presenting the Ring of St. Mark to the Doge, 
In the National Gallery he is represented by 
Daphnis a7id Chloe and A Portrait of a Genoese 
Lady. He died in 1570 at Venice. 

Bore, Tidal, the heaping up of the tidal water;? 
in a narrowing channel, generally the estuary of a 
river. In the Trent, where it reaches Nottingham, 
it is called the tegir, from a Scandinavian river-god. 
In the Severn it is a wave 9 feet high ; in the Seine, 
where it is called wascaret, 10 feet, with a velocity 
of 13 miles an hour ; in the Amazon, where it is 
called pororoca, 12 or 13 feet ; in the Hooghly, 20 
to 25 feet ; and in the Tsien-tang, 30 feet, with a 
velocity of 25 miles per hour. Notable bores also 
occur in the Elbe, Weser, Dordogne, Garonne, and 
Orinoco. 
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SoreaSy the name for the north wind as personi- 
fied in Greek. He is represented in mythology as 
son of Astrseus and Eos, and brother of Notus, the 
south, Zephyrus, the west, and Eurus,the east winds. 

Borelliy Giovanni Alfonso, mathematician, 
was born in 1608 at Naples. Educated at Florence, 
be taught mathematics at Pisa and medicine at 
Florence. He was the founder of the iatro-mathe- 
matical sect, or those who sought to apply mathe- 
matics to medicine as it is applied in physical 
sciences. Among his writings, the chief is I)e 
Motu Animaliurr, He died at Home in 1679. 

Borgerhonty a Belgian township adjacent to 
Antwerp, has bleach-fields, dye-works, tapestry 
factories, corn mills, etc. 

Borgkesef Camillo, in 1605 became pope and 
assumed the name of Paul V. He conferred upon 
his relatives wealth and honours, wdiereby they 
became among the most powerful of the Roman 
nobility. 

Borgliesey Camillo Filippo Ludovico, Prince 
Borghese, was born in 1776, at Rome. In 1808 he 
married Pauline, sister of Napoleon, and widow 
of General Leclerc. In 1806 he was created Duke 
of Guastalla, and under the French empire was 
governor-general of the Genoese and Piedmontese 
provinces. On the overthrow of Napoleon he 
retired to Florence, where he died in 1832. He 
had previously separated from his wife. The 
Borghese Palace is one of the finest buildings in 
Rome, and has a rich collection of paintings. The 
Villa Borghese has also some valuable art treasures. 

Borgia, C.®sab, born 1476, was the fourth son 
of Pope Alexander VI. At the age of seventeen he 
was raised to the rank of cardinal, which he after- 
wards relinquished, and was made Duke of Valen- 
tinois by Louis XII., with whom his father had 
entered into an alliance against Naples. In 1499 
he married the Princess Charlotte d’Albret, sister 
of the King of Navarre. At the head of a body of 
mercenaries he then engaged, on behalf of the 
Holy See, in a series of petty wars, made himself 
master of Romagna, Perugia, Siena, Piombino, 
Urbino, and even threatened Florence, when his 
father died in 1603, and he himself fell ill. This 
was his enemies’ opportunity, and he was arrested 
and carried to Spain, whence in 1506 he contrived 
to escape, and took refuge at the Court of Navarre. 
He afterwards served in the King of Navarre’s 
army, apd was killed in 1507 at tlie castle of 
Viana. Every species of crime has been ascribed 
to him, but whether truly or not it is difficult to 
say. Among his subjects he enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being just and upright, while he encour- 
aged art and literature. It was Cassar Borgia that 
Machiavelli held in view when writing his Principe. 

. Borgia, Lucretia, sister of Caesar, was bom 
in 1480, at Rome. In 1493 she married Giovanni 
Sforza-, Lord of Pesaro, but in four years her 
father,' Pope Alexander VI., annulled this marriage 
and gave her to a nephew of the King of Naples, 
Alphonso, Duke of Bisceglia, who in two years 
was murdered by the hired assassins of Csesax 
34 


Borgia. She was next given to Alphonso d’Este, 
son of the Duke of Ferrara. Like her brother, 
Caesar, she has been accused of every kind of 
enormity— incest, poisoning, etc. — but modem re- 
searches make these imputations doubtful. She 
was much respected by her subjects, and patronised 
art and letters. She died in 1523. 

Borgognone, Ambrogio, painter, flourished 
1490-1535, was born at Fossano, in Piedmont. He 
is also called sometimes Ambrogio Stefani do 
Fossano. Not much is known respecting his 
career, his most certain production being the Coro- 
nution of the Virgin, at Milan. In the National 
Gallery he is represented by The Marriage of 
Catherine of Alexandria. 

Borgn, an African district intersected by the 
Niger. At one of the leading towns in this district, 
Boussa, Mungo Park lost his life in 1805. 

Boring, a process of cutting holes in wood, 
metal, roc^, or other material, by means of special 
tools designed for the purj)ose. For small holes in 
soft material the tool merely forces its way into 
the substance, but generally the borer is a rotating 
piece with a cutting edge. Thus for hard wood 
we have the gimlet, a cylindrical screw tnpering to 
a point at one end, and having its threads cut in 
such a way as to peel off little sliavings as the tool 
penetrates the material. Of this type of cutter 
there are several varieties. 'J'he brace and hit 
dispenses with the cylindrical screw, consisting 
only of the cutting edge at the end. It may be 
employed for cutting very large holes in wood. 
Similar to the brace and bit is the ordinary boring 
machine used for iron and other heavy metal work. 
Requiring more power, the framework of the 
machine must be substantial and must have firm 
foundations. It is usually driven by steam. The 
drill is modified at its cutting edge to suit the hard 
material it has to cut ; the metal comes away in 
small, thin chips. The speed of rotation must not 
exceed a certain definite limit, fixed for each type 
of metal, and much slower than that for wood. If 
this is exceeded the metal is torn away irregularly, 
and the tool is in danger of losing its temper and 
breaking. The work is fixed to a table i hat admits 
of adjustment in various positions relative to the 
tool, the feeding of which may be done mechani- 
cally or by hand. The borer docs not always cut 
out the entire hole. Sometimes the hole is already 
cast or wrought, and only requires uniform cutting 
to the requisite dimensions, as in the case of steam- 
engine cylinders. For this work special cutters are 
arranged on to a cylindrical bar, wliich may be fixed 
while the steam cylinder or other piece of work may 
be made to rotate. A solid core may be cut out 
entire by aid of a trepanning bar — a hollow cylinder 
with cutters round the front edge. [Cannon.] For 
rock-boring diamond drills arc most generally used. 
The cutting edges are supplied by black diamonds, 
or carbonados, fixed round the front edge of a 
hollow steel cylinder, as are the cutters in the 
trepanning bar. Lengths of iron tubing are screwed 
on to this as the crown is made to penetrate deeper 
and deeper into the soil. The nature of the cores 
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of earth contained in the hollow rods shows 
exactly the disj)osition of the strata penetrated. 
The detritus is washed away by a current of water. 
Jiorin(f^ro(h act on the principle of augers, but 
are not so efficient as diamond drills. Nor are 
To/te-horers so efficient, long used by the Chinese, 
and effective when the rocks are soft. In this case 
the cutter is attached to a rope, and descends by 
force of gravity, thus forcing its way through the 
earth. The detritus is lifted up by a scooxj. 

Boring Booties. [XyLoniAGA, Tomicus, 

SCOLYTU8, etc.] 

Borisov, a town in the Russian government of 
Minsk, is on the lieresina, and near the scene of 
Napoleon’s disastrous passage of that river in 1812. 

Borlaso, William, antiquary and naturalist, 
was born in 1095, in Cornwall. After studying 
at Oxfonl he became rector of Ludgvan, and sub- 
sequently vicar of 8t. Just, his native parish. In 
17r>() he wa.s /id rn it ted to the Roy/il Society. His 
chief works are Ohscrvntions on the Antiquities of 
CornteaXl^ 1754, /»nd Natuml History of Cornwall, 
1758. He (lied in 1772, having given bis collection 
to the Asliniolean Museum. 

Bom, Behtkand de, was born about 1145, at 
Perigord. He w/is jt troubadour, and many of his 
songs are still ext/int. Richard Cteur de laon is 
s/iid to have aided his brotlicsr ag/iinst him on 
ric.('.ount of his satires. Through his verses, too, 
which heightened the quarrel between Henry II. 
i»nd his sons, he is placed by Dante in the Inform . 
He died about 1209. 

Borne, Ludwig, political writer, was born in 
178(), at Frankfort. After studying medicine at 
Berlin (where he met the famous Henrietta Herz), 
and law and political economy at Heidelberg and 
Giessen, he received an appointment in the office 
of police of his n/itive town. Thereafter he applied 
himself to literature, lin/illy settling in Paris in 
1832, where he died in 1837. He was disappointed 
with the results of the French Revolution of 1830, 
having expected to find a new society according 
to his theories. He was an enthusiast and a 
radical, and between him and Heine iliere sprang 
up a bitter antipathy. His works comprise twelve 
volumes, and embrace s/itire, criticism, and wdt; 
his strong point W7is sarcasm. 

BomeOp the third largest island on the globe, 
is situated in the M/ilny Archipelago, being bounded 
N. and W, by the China Sea and Gulf of Siam, 
S. by the Sea of Java, and E. by the Celebes 
Sea. It is divided into two almost equal portions 
by the eqiuitor, and covers an area of 283,000 
sejuare miles. The co/ist line is little broken by 
bays and inlets, and the interior is only partially 
explored. The centre appears to be a plateau 
from which spread out various mountain chains, 
the chief running from S.W. to N.E. along the 
longest axis of the island. The island is plentifully 
supplied with rivers, some of which, though navi- 
gable, are yet shut off from the sea by the bars 
at their mouths. There are also a few lakes, the 
largest being Kinabalu. Tike climate is .humid, 


and, notwithstanding the tropical position of the 
island, is in many pl/ices temperate. The vege- 
tation is rich and varied, and its forests yield 
teak, dye-woods, ebony, guttapercha, gums, resins, 
etc. Its mineral products embrace gold, antimony, 
diamonds, quicksilver, zinc, coal, copper, marble, 
etc. — for the most part very abundantly. Among 
its animals are the elephant, the panther, the 
rhinoceros, the bear, deer, monkeys, crocodiles, 
and a great variety of smaller animals. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Dyaks, the aborigines, Malays, 
Chinese, and Buginese. The western, south-east- 
ern, and part of the eastern coasts are Dutch 
pos.sessions, and are ruled, for the most part, by 
native chiefs under the Dutch. Of the other 
political divisions of the island, the principal is the 
Malay kingdom, Borneo proper or Bruni, whose 
chief town Brunei is on the river of that name, and 
which is under the supremacy of the Sultan of 
Borneo, but, with S/irawak and British North 
Borneo, is under a British protectorate. On the 
west coast is the principality of S/irawak, made 
independent of the Sultan by Sir James Brooke, 
the noted rajah, and practically under English 
administration ; while the i.slarid of Iiabuan off 
the N.W. coast is an English colony. In 1881 the 
British Govejrnmcnt granted a charter to an English 
commerci/il company, which thereby exercises 
sovereign rights over the north of the island, now 
known as British North Borneo, and covering an 
area of over 30,000 square miles. Besides Brunei, 
other le/iding towns in Borneo are Banjermassin, 
Kuching, Pontianak, and Sambas. In British North 
Borneo th(^ chief settlement is Sandakan or Elopura, 
the capit/il. 

Bomeol. [Camphor.] 

Bornholm, a Danish island in the Baltic, covers 
an area of over 200 square miles, and is 90 miles B. 
of Zealand and 25 miles S. of Sweden. Excepting 
at Ronno, the capital on the W. coast, the island is 
de.stitute of good and safe h/irbours. It is fertile 
in the main, agriculture, cattle raising, and fishing 
being the staple support of its inhabitants. It 
yieMs also good building-stone, marble, porcelain- 
clay, and an inferior quality of coal. 

Bornn, or Bornoro, a Central African country, 
in tJie Soudan, lies on the W. side of Lake Tchad 
and on the S. of the Sahara. It is for the most 
part flat and fertile, /ind covers an area of about 
80,(X)0 square miles. Its rivers, of which the Shary 
and the Komadugo Yaobe are the chief, flow into 
Lake Tchad, on the W. shore of which is Kuka, tho 
capital, and one of the best markets in Central 
Africa. The chief products are barley, beans, cotton, 
indigo, maize, and millet ; and the wealth of the in- 
habitants lies mainly in slaves and cattle, the horses 
of Bornu being famed throughout the Soudan. 
The mass of the people are negroes, and the domi- 
nant race, called Shouas, are of Arab descent.and 
Mohammedans. 

Boro Bndor, the ruin of a Buddhist temple 
in tho residency of Kadu, Java, is situated near the 
confluence of the Elio and Progo. It is the most 
splendid monument of Buddhist architecture extaiit» 
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and is referred by Javanese chroniclers to the 7th 
centoiy. It is pyramidal in form, the sides at the 
base measuring over 600 feet each. It is richly 
ornamented in figures of Buddha, scenes from his 
life, and representiitions of battles, processions, 
chariot races, and other designs. 

Boron (symbol B =10-97), anon-metallic element, 
first isolated by Gay-Lussac and Th6nard in 1808. 
It does not occur free in nature, but combined 
with other elements is found as boracic acid (q.v.), 
borax (q.v.), boracite (q.v.), borocalcite, and other 
minerals. It is a greenish brown powder, which is 
only obtained by difficult chemical processes. It 
forms an oxide (BaOj), which by union with water 
forms boric or boracic acids. It also forms a number 
of compounds with other elements, but none of any 
commercial or industrial importance. 

BororOf a large Brazilian nation occupying the 
whole region between Ciiyaba and Goyaz. The 
Bororo were lately visited by Dr. Ehrenreich during 
his journey from Paraguay to the Amazon river. 
They are the chief nation in Matto-Grosso, and 
formerly ruled over a vast territory, but were re- 
duced about the middle of the 17th century by 
Antonio Pires de Campo, who founded Santa Anna, 
Lonhosa. and other settlements in their domain. 

Borongfli. A borough is distinguished from 
other towns by possessing, or having at some time 
•of its history possessed, the right of sending a 
member or members to Parliament, and where the 
right of election is by burgage tenure, that alone is 
a proof of the antiquity of the borough. Now 
** borough*' almost invariably means either a borough 
corporate (or municipal borough) or a parliamen- 
tary liorough. In 1900, borough councils were 
established in London, taking the place of the old 
vestries, with additional powers. 

Borough-Bubglish, the name given to that 
mode of inheritance by which the youngest son in 
some parts of England succeeds to landed property 
to the exclusion of his elder brother. The term 
is derived from a report in the first Year-book of 
Edward III., w-here burgh-Engloyea is used to 
distinguish this right from burg-Francoyes, the 
right of the eldest .son. BorovgiC’Fngluli is some- 
times made to include analogous customs, by 
which preference is given to remote heirs, and for 
these customs Elton {Origina of Engliah Hiatoryy 
oh. vii.) proposes to employ the term “ ultimogeni- 
ture," as suggested by the Real Property Commis- 
sioners, or to coin a new phrase like “ juniority," or 

junior-jight." In Hampshire this custom is 
known as “ cradle- holding.” Many explanations of 
this mode of succession have been suggested, but 
none is satisfactory. 

Borxomean Islands, a group of four islands 
in Lago Maggiore, N. Italy. They are named after 
the family of Borromeo, one of whom — Vitelliano — 
in 1671 converted three of them into gardens. 
They are named : Isola Bella, the most celebrated, 
and* having a palace of the Borromeo family with 
iine paintings and other works of art, and a re- 


markable garden, with rare exotic trees and shrubs ; 
Isola Madre, the largest, Isola San Giovanni, and 
Isola Superiore or Isola dei Pescatori, inhabited by 
fishermen. 

Bonomeo, (l) Caklo, saint and cardinal, was 
born in 1538 at Arona, on Lago Maggiore. After 
studying the civil and canon law he was in 1660 
appointed by his uncle, Pope Pius IV., apostolical 
prothonotary. and subsequently Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Milan. He wiis an important factor in 
the success of the Council of Trent, and principal 
contributor to the Catechianina Howanua. He 
founded and endowed colleges, seminaries, and 
communities, and devoted himself to good works, 
spending his revenues on the poor. He died in 
1584, and was canonised by Pope Paul V. in 1610. 
Besides the Nootea Vaticanee^ his literary remains 
comprised homilies, discourses, sermons, aial 
letters, published in 1747. A colossal statue of 
him in bronze overlooks Arona. (2) Count 
Fredebigo, nephew of the preceding, born in 
L564, was also Cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, 
1595-1631. He, founded the Ambrosian library. 

Borrow, Geoege Hkney, writer and philologist, 
was born in 1803 at East Dereham, Norfolk. His 
early career is known only as given in his book 
Larengro^ a gipsy appellation meaning “word- 
imister,” and wliich was early applicable to him. 
He was much addicted to associating with gipsies 
and became intimately acquainted with their 
manners and customs and their language. In 1833 
he became an agent of the Bible Society, and in 
this capacity visited Russia, Portugal, Spain, 
Morocco, and other continental countries. In 
1840 he married Mary Clark, the widow of a naval 
officer, and settled on her estate at Oulton, near 
Lowestoft, where the gipsies always had a welcome 
pitch for their tents. He was fond of open-air 
life, a lover of horses and boxing. Besides Lavengro 
he also wrote The Zincali, or Gypaiea of Spain, 1840 
The Bible in Spain, 1843, The Bowany Rye, 1857, 
Wild Walea, 1862, and Dictionary of the Oypay 
Language, 1874. He died in 1881 at Oulton. 

Borrowdalfi, a valley of W. Cumberland in the 
English lake district, celebrated for its beauty. It 
is five miles S. of Keswick at the head of the 
Derwent, and was once famous for its plumbago. 

Borstal systomy a scheme for dealing with 
male prisoners between 16 and 21 years of age. 
The system was first tried at Bedford prison in 
1900, and thence transferred to Borstal. The 
scheme works on the basis of the “ indeterminate ” 
sentence, the magistrate fixing the maximum sen- 
tence, discretion being allowed to the prison com- 
mittee to remit a portion if the prisoner is likely to 
benefit by his release. Trades are taught, moral and 
religious influences are brought to hear upon each 
prisoner, and habits of industry and the culti- 
vation of self-respect inculcated and encouraged. 

Bortlrwick Castle, a ruined tower near 
Edinburgh, dates from 1430. It is 74 feet long, 
69 feet wide, and 110 feet high. Queen Mary and 
Bothwell resided here for a few days in 1667, 
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Boxy do St. Vincent, Jean Baptiste 
Geobge-Marie, naturalist, was born in 1780 at 
Agen. While still a boy he attracted the attention 
of the Society of Natural History at Bordeaux, and 
in set out with Baudin’s expedition to Australia 
as naturalist, but left the vessel at Mauritius and 
explored Bourbon and other E. African islands. 
He was present at the battles of Ulm and Austerlitz, 
went in 180H with Soult to Spain, and served as a 
colonel at Waterloo. In 1820 he led a scientific 
expedition to the Morea and in 1839 to Algeria. 
His chief works are An7Uiles des Sciences Physiques 
(8 vols.) ; Voyage da/n$ les qvatre ^ri^idpaXes lies 
des Mers d'AfHque ; Expedition Scientifique de 
Morve ; Ellmume: Essai Zooloyiqtie sur le genre 
Humain. He died in 184(5. 

Boscan-Almogaver, Juan, poet, was born 
about 1490 at Banxdona. Coming to Granada he 
resided at the court of Charles V, He is distin- 
guished as being the father of the Spanish sonnet. 
His iwerns were published first in 1543, the year 
after his death. 

Boacawen, The Hon. Edward, third son of 
Hugl) Viscount Falmouth, by Charlotte Godfrey, 
niece of the gr(*at Duke of Marlborough, was born 
on Aug. 19th, 1711. Little is known of his earlier 
years, save that be went to sea as a midshipman at 
the age of t welve, became a lieutenant in 1732, and 
having been promoted to be captain in 1737, was 
soon afterwards given command of the Leopard^ 
50. In 1739, upon the outbreak of w«'ir with Spain, 
he commissioned the Shoreham and was sent to the 
We.st Indies, but, bis ship being out of repair, he 
obtained permission to leave her and accompany 
Admiral Vernon as a volunteer in the successful 
attack upon I’orto Bello. Keturriing in the Shoreham^ 
ho participated in the less fortunate attemjit upon 
Carthageni'i in 1741, .and there gained great distinc- 
tion. While engaged in this service he was trans- 
ferred to the Prince Frcderich, 70, in which he came 
back to England in 1742. 'I’henceforward he 
cruised for about three ye.ans in theCliannel, baking 
among many other prizes the French frigeate 
MedeCy commanded by M. de Hoequart, who, curious 
to relate, was twice subsequently captured by the 
same commander. Having for a season been cap- 
tain of the Royal Soecreiy?iy he passed in 1746 to 
the NamvVy 74, and, cruising .again in the Channel, 
made many more captures. On May 3rd, 1747, he 
was pre^icnt at Anson’s action with De Jonqui^res, 
and was severely wounded. In the same year he 
became a rear-admiral, and was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies, as well as 
general of the land forces there. An attack which 
he made on Mauritius failed, as did also one on 
Pondicherry ; and the disasters of the expedition 
culminated with the loss, in a hurricane, of the flag- 
ship Namur y the PembroftCy and the Apollo y with 
the greater part of their crews. The admiral 
returned to England in 1750. In the following 
year he was appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, 
and in 1755 became a vice-admiral and was again 
^ven command afloat, this time in North America. 
In 1758 he reached the rank of full admiral, and, 
with his flag in a new Namur ^ 90, took cominand of 


the expedition against Louisbourg, for his success 
in which he received the thanks of the House of 
Commons. In 1759 he once more hoisted his flag' 
as commander of a squadron destined for the 
Mediterranean. M. de la Clue, who commanded 
a French force in Toulon, had the temerity to 
venture out during Boscawen’s temporary ab- 
sence from off that port, and was on Aug. 18th, 
1759, brought to action and signally defeated, after 
a two days^ running fight. As a reward, Boscawen 
was appointed a general of marines with a salary 
of £3,000 a year. In 1760 he was again at sea, but 
was unable to effect anything of importance. On 
Jan. 10th, 1761, he died at his seat at Hatchlands 
Park, Surrey. He was buried in the church of St. 
Michael, Penkevel, Cornwall. 

Boscobel, famed in history for being the hiding* 
place of Charles II. after the battle of Worcester, 
1651, is on the eastern confines of Shropshire, Tho 
“ Koyal Oak,” in which he hid himself, is represented 
now by a tree grown from an acorn of the original 
tree. Boscobel House still stands. 

Boscovich, Roger Joseph, mathematician, 
was born in 1711 at Ragusa in Dalmatia. He 
solved the problem of finding the sun’s equator, and 
calculated the time of its rotation by observations 
of the sun spots. After being appointed mathe- 
matical professor in the Collegium Jtoma/numy he 
was employed by Pope Benedict XIV. in different 
undertakings, measured in 1750->53 a degree of the 
meridian in the States of the Church, visited London 
in 1760 on behalf of the interests of Ragusa, and in 
1764 became professor in mathematics at Pavia, 
which lie held with the directorship of the obser- 
vatory of the Brera at Milan, He subsequently 
visited Paris, was appointed director of optics for 
the navy, and received a pension of 8,00)0 livres. 
He died insane in 1787. His works comprise a 
gre.at variety of treatises on mathematical and 
physical subjects. But be is probably best known 
by his theory that all bodies are composed of atoms 
or unextended centres of force, each of which 
attracts or repels all the rest. 

Bosio, Francois Joseph, Baron, sculptor, was 
born in 1769, at Monaco. He acquired a reputation 
through the figures he executed for the column in 
Place Vendome. Besides Napoleon, Louis XIII. 
and Charles X. also patronised him. He died in 
1845, while holding the position of Director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Paris. 

Bosna-Serai, or Seraievo, capital of Bosnia, 
is situated on the Miljatzka, a tributary of the 
Bosna, and is the centre of the trade of the 
province. It has a palace built by Mohammed II., 
and an old castle; formerly it was encompassedt 
by walls. Since 1878 it has belonged to Austria, 
and manufactures articles in copper and iron. 

Bosnia was a Turkish province, placed by the 
treaty of Berlin in 1878 under the administration of 
Austria-Hungary, but by an autograph letter, dated 
Oct. 5, 1908, addressed to the Premiers of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Francis Joseph I. annexed the 
two States to Austria-Hungary. Bosnia is situated 
in the north-west of the Balkan peninsula. Ita 
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surface, which, with Herzegovina, the southern 
portion, and Novi-Bazar, covers an area of about 
24,000 square miles, is for the most part mountain- 
ous, and is traversed by the Dinaric Alps. Its chief 
rivers are the Save, Verbas, Bosna, Rama, and 
Drina. It is chiefly a pastoral country. It yields 
coal, antiinony, manganese, and iron ; and has 
industries in flre-arms, leather, woollens, cottons, and 
gunpowder. The inhabitants are Mohammedans 
for the most part, and of Slavonian origin. 

Bosporus, or Bosphobus, a narrow strait 
about seventeen miles long, and from a third of 
a mile to two miles wide, connecting the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Marmora, and separating 
Europe from Asia. It is strongly defended by 
forts, and no ship of war belonging to any nation 
other than Turkey may pass through it without 
the permission of Turkey. On its W. side stands 
Constantinople on a gulf of the Bosporus called 
the Golden Horn. The banks of the channel 
present beautiful scenery, being lined with palaces, 
kiosks, villages, and beautiful residences, inter- 
spersed with magnificent gardens. From the north- 
east there is a continual surface-current, with a 
reverse under-current. The channel is about 30 
fathoms deep and the navigation sjife. 

Bosquet, Piebbe Fban^ois Joseph, marshal, 
was born in 1810, at Mont de Marsan in Lande«. 
He rendered signal services in the Crimea at the 
battles of Alma and Inkermann, and was wounded 
at the storming of the Malakoff. In 1856 he was 
made a marshal in the French army, and appointed 
a senator, and in 1861 he died. 

Boss (Dutch, master, perhaps originally 

uncle; cf. German, toe, aunt or female cousin). 
In American slang, a master or employer of labour 
— in this sense, no doubt, derived from the Dutch 
settlers in what was afterwards New York state. 
Also, the wire-puller of a political organisation. 
*‘Boss Tweed,” the leader of the corrupt and in- 
famous Tammany Ring, was a familiar figure in 
New York municipal politics in 1871. 

Bossuet, Jacques Benigne, orator and theo- 
logian, was born in 1627 at Dijon. Destined for 
the Church from an early age, he was educated in 
the Jesuits’ college at his native place, proceeding 
in 1642 to Paris, where he continued his studies at 
College de Navarre. Ordained priest in 1652, he 
became a canon of Metz, and soon distinguished 
himself by his Befutation du CatecliUme de Paul 
Ferry, a Protestant divine. In 1669 he was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Condom, and in 1670 
tutor to the Dauphin, for whose edification he 
wrote Viscours »ivr VHistoire Univeraelle, and other 
works. In 1680 he was elected to the Academy of 
France, and in the following year was raised to the 
Bee of Meaux. In l(S%2h\s Exposition de la Doctrine 
Catliolique, which had been written in 1669, was 
published, and created great excitement in the 
Church. Made a member of the Council of State 
in 1697, he in 1698 became first almoner to the 
Duchess of Burgundy. The occupation of Bossuet’s 


life, which ended in 1704 at Paris, was controver- 
ting Protestantism, and defending the rights and 
liberties of the Gallican Church. 

Bossut) Charles, mathematician, was born in 
1730 near Lyons, and appointed professor at 
M^zi^res in 1752. After the revolution he taught 
in the polytechnic schools, Paris. His chief work 
was Essai sur VHistoire Generate des Mathematiques. 
He also edited Pascal’s W'orks. He died in 1814, at 
Paris. 

Boston (contracted from liofolph's Tonm, 
St. Botolph having founded a monastery here in 
the seventh century) is a parliam(uitary and muni- 
cipal borough in Lincolnshire, and is vsitunted in a 
rich agricultural district on the estuary of the 
Wit ham, which divides the town into two parts, 
and is here crossed by an iron bridge. A leading 
feature in the town is the parish church of St. 
Botolph, with its tower, close on 300 feet high, 
which forms a landmark for miles round by land 
and sea. There is also a chapel, built by tlie 
citizens of Boston in America, to the memory of 
Thomas Cotton, a former vicar. The harbour 
accommodation has recsently been greatly improved, 
ships of 2,000 tons being able to reach the centre 
of the town, and the commerce has correspondingly 
increased. Besides the railways, it has communi- 
cation with Lincoln, Gainsborough, Nottingham, 
and Derby, by river and canals. Its manufactures 
embrace ropes, sails, agricultural implements, 
leather, bricks, etc. It was the birthplace of Fox, 
the author of the Book of Martyrs. Pop. (1901), 
15,667. 

Boston, in the United States, the capital of 
the New England State of Massachusetts, stands 
on a peninsula that projects into Massachusetts 
Bay at the mouth of the river Charles. Among 
its suburbs is Cambridge, the seat of Harvard 
University, and Charlestown, from which it is 
divided by the Charles river, was the scene of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Boston enjoys good harbour 
accommodation, and is the termini of many lines 
of railway. Its trade is extensive, and its manu- 
factures varied. It is also among the best built of 
American cities, having spacious regular streets, 
parks, and many public buildings of architectural 
merit. It is well supplied, too, with religious, chari- 
table, and educational institutions ; the latter 
comprising, besides 400 elementary and fifty gram- 
mar schools, theological, legal, medical, technical, 
and musical colleges, open, for the most part, to 
both sexes. Founded in 1630, Bo.ston is associated 
with the leading events in American history. Here 
was published the first American newspaper in 1704, 
and here the British-taxed tea was thrown into the 
harbour in 1773. 

Boston, Thomas, divine, was bom in 1677, at 
Dunse, Berwickshire. Educated at the University 
of Edinburgh, he was, in 1699, appointed minister 
of a Berwickshire parish, and in 1707 of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire. His chief works were Humam, Natwre , 
in its Fourfold State, The Crook in the Lot, and his ‘ 
Autobiography • Through their wide sale these 
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books had a great influence upon the mind of tlie 
Scottish people. 

Bostryz, a form of inflorescence, sometimes 
called a helicoid cyme, in which there is a sym- 
podium or pseudaxis of successive flower-bearing 
branches so arranged in succession towards one 
side, either right or left, of the preceding one as to 
form a spiral. It occurs in the day-lily {lleniero- 
eallis), and in the secondary branching of the 
common St. John’s-wort {Hypericum ;perforatum). 

Boswell, James, biographer of Johnson, was 
born in 1740 at Edinburgh, where he was educated 
at the university and at Glasgow. He was always 
of a literary turn, and in 1762 i>ul.)lished The Cuh at 
Nevma/rket, a humorous poem, and in 1763 Letters 
between the Hon. Andrew Erslthie and James 
Boswell. In this same year he made the acquain- 
tance of Dr. Johnson in the back parlour of Tom 
Davies's shoj), in Itussell Street, and a close intimacy 
at once sprang up l]((jtween them. He then pro- 
ceeded to Utrecht to study civil law, where he 
received an allowance of £240 a year from his 
^ther, liord Auchinlcck, a judge of the supreme 
court in Scotland. After leaving Utrecht university 
he travelled on the Continent, visiting Voltaire and 
Itousseau, and returned in 1766 to England, where 
he publi.shedin 1768 his Account of Corsica^ Journal 
of a Tour to that Island, and Memoirs of Pascal 
PaoH. In 1761), after various love affairs, Boswell 
married a cousin, Margiret Montgomery, a relative 
of the Earl of Eglinton, and in 1773 he removed to 
London, where he was admitted as a member of the 
Literary Club, and immediately set out with 
Johnson on the famous journey to the Hebrides. 
In 1785 appeared the Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, the year after his last meeting with 
Johnson at Sir Joshua Reynolds’. His Life of 
Johnson appeared in 1791, and was rapidly bought 
up. Though on the death of his father in 1782 he 
had fallen heir to an estate worth £1,6(X) a year, he 
was yet usually far from solvent, and after his 
wife’s death in 1789 his drinking habits grew upon 
him. Towards his death, which occurred in 1795, 
he had become an habitual di’unkard. 

Bosworth, an Englisli town in Leicestershire, 
is celebrated as being near Bosworth Field, the 
Hcene of the termination of the Wars of the Roses, 
where Richard HI. was slain in battle in 1485. 

Bosworth, Joseph, philologist, w^as born in 1790 
in Derbyshire. In 1817 appointed vicar of Little 
Horwood, Bucks, he gave siK*cial attention to the 
study of Anglo-Saxon. After other ecclesiastical 
appointments he became in 1857 professor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford, and gave £10, (XX) to found a 
chair of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. His chief 
works are Anglo-Saxon Qrammar, Dictionary of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language, and Compendious Anglo- 
Saxon and English Dictionary. He died in 1876. 

Bdssdmieny, a Hungarian towm, capital of 
the Haiduck district, 14 miles N.W. of Debreezin. 

Botallack Mine, on the W. coast of Cornyrall, 
Sngland, seven miles W, of Penzance, yields copper 


and tin, and extends far under the sea. The 
neighbourhood is a favourite tourist resort. 

Botenic Gardens, gardens for the cultivation 
of plants for scientific study, have done much for 
the advancement of botany. They were originally 
** physic gardens,” devoted mainly to medicinal 
plants, and either the private property of apothe- 
caries, or connected with the medical schools of 
universities. The earliest known public botanic 
garden, that of Padua, was founded in 1633 ; those 
of Florence and Pisa, in 1544 ; Bologna, in 1647 ; 
Zurich, in 1560 ; Paris, in 1570 ; Leyden, in 1677 ; 
Leipsic, in 1679 ; Upsala, in 1627 ; Oxford, in 1632 ; 
Edinburgh, in 1670; Chelsea, in 1673; and Kew, 
about 1730. Of late years many fine gardens liave 
been established, e.specially in the capitals of our 
British colonies. 

BotanT, from the Greek bota/AB, a herb, is that 
division of biology (q.v.) which deals with plants. 

In endeavouring, therefore, to define the province 
of botany as a science, we have to attempt to dis- 
tinguish the essentials of plant-life from those of 
animal-life. 1'here i.s, however, no recognisable 
line of demarcation between what are sometimes 
called the two kingdoms of organic nature. Like 
animals, plants consist largely of protoplasm (q.v.) ; 
but most plants differ from most animals in con- 
taining relatively less of this substance in an 
unaltered form and, as a conseriuence, less nitrogen. 
Whilst most animals are mainly built up of 
numerous cells not enclosed in any definite mem- 
branes, known as plastids (q.v.), most plants are 
made up of cells each enclosed in a definite cell- 
wall composed of cellulose (q.v.) (CgHioO.,)^, a com- 
paratively simple non-nitrogenous compound. The 
green colouring matter known as chlorophyll (q.v.), 
though present in most plants, is absent in fungi 
and some others, whilst it occurs in a considerable 
number of the lower animals, so that it is not dis- 
tinctive, and the same must be said of both starch 
and cellulose. Nor is there any universal physiological 
distinction. Motion, characteristic of most animals, 
at lejist at some perio<l in their lives, occurs in 
many of the lower plants, and though muscle and 
nerve, those highly specialised organs of motion, 
are confined to animals, they do not occur in all 
animals. The respiration (q.v.) of plants and 
animals only differs in amount, plants in this 
respect rather resembling cold-blooded animals ; 
but in the case of green plants in daylight the 
effect of respiration upon the air is masked by the 
far more active function of the chlorophylL This 
chlorophyllian function, as it is called, consists in 
the taking in of considerable volumes of carbon-di- 
oxide (COo) from the air and the giving out of pro- 
portionately large volumes of oxygen. It is a 
purely nutritive, not a respiratory act, and occurs 
also in green animals. The chief contrast between 
plants and animals is undoubtedly in the nature of 
their food. Plants take in liquid food, generally 
by roots from the soil, and gaseous food, mostly by 
their leaves, from the air, this food being inorganic 
and being built up in the plant into organic com- 
pounds. Animals take in solid food, but require it 
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to consist of organic compounds. The exceptions 
to this rule are the insectivorous plants (q.v.) that 
digest solid organic food ; fungi (q.v.), which cannot 
construct staxch or sugar with the carbon dioxide 
of the air ; some parasitic plants ; some that are 
saprophytic, living upon decaying organic matter ; 
and the green animals already mentioned. 

We may define a plant as a living being of one or 
more cells, or partly of structures formed from cells, 
these cells being surrounded by a cellulose wall, 
the plant usually containing chlorophyll, subsisting 
upon inorganic food and not possessing the power 
of motion. 

Botany may be divided into Pure, Mixed «,nd 
Apj^lied. Bure Botany, the study of plants in them- 
selves, can be considered 
under the two aspects of 
anatomy, or structure, and 
physiology, or lunction. 
Anatomy is perhaps most 
conveniently divided into 
histology, the science of 
tissues or of microscopic 
structure, and organogra~ 
phy, that of external form. 

Though we cannot here 
enter into the details of 
the science, we may state 
some of the leading facts 
under each subdivision. 
Though most plants are 
made up of numerous cells, 
this description is inapplic- 
able to others, to which 
the name unicellular is 
commonly applied. These 
lowest forms, whether 

fungal, such as the Myxo- 

myoetes (q.v.) and Schizo- 
phyta [Bacteria], or algal, such as Caulerpa, in 
which there is apparently a distinct root, stem and 
leaf, have no internal partitions of cellulose. Most 
plants, however, not only originate in a single egg- 
cell, ovum or oospo'fc (q.v.), but, by its repeated 
division, become multicellular; and, at an early 
stage in their development, differentiation takes 
place, groui)s of similar cells forming tissues and 

performing special functions. 'J'hus structural 

differentiation is accom- 
panied by physiological 
division of labour and 
there is an intimate 
connection between 
histology and function. 

The whole body of the 
einbryo, or young plant, 
in its earlier stages, or 
the growing point of 
the root or stem of one 
of the higher plants, 
consists of a tissue of 
small, rounded cells, 
known as pa/renchyma, 
with thin walls, filled with protoplasm and thus 
capable of cell-division, or merismatic. An external 
cell-layer or epidermis of tubular cells without 
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protoplasm is commonly soon differentiated, and in 
some cases also a central bundle of elongated cells 
(prosenchyma), some of which may become fused 
together by the loss of their transverse partitions 
into vessels. The outer cell- walls in aerial structures 
commonly become corky or cuticularised, thus 
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serving to check transpiration or decay from sur- 
rounding damp ; whilst between certain superfi- 
cial cells {guard-celU) arc adjustable openings 
[Stomata] regulating transpiration. The vessels 
just mentioned are essentially a conducting-tissue 
conveying the liquid food, their walls being 
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generally strengthened against collapse by internal 
ihicJtening -bauds of cellulose. Other tissues, of 
which wood is the best-known example, are termed 
mechanical, as adding to the rigidity of such 
structures as a stem. In a leaf, besides the 
epidermis with its transpiration-pores or stomata, 
we have (i) more rigid veins, made up of tough but 
flexible bast-Jibres (mcch.anical) and spirally- 
thickened vessels (conducting) ; (ii) green cells so 
closely packed below the uy^per epidermis as to be 
called palisade-cells, specially adapted to assimila- 
tion, the building up of organic compounds from 
atmosplieric carbon ; and (iii) loosely-arranged 
cells below these, giving the paler green colour to 
the underside of the leaf, with large intercellular 
spaces communicating with the lower stomata, the 
tremspiration-tissue. 

As in the lowest plants or in the earliest stages 
of higher plants there is no histological distinction 
between such tissues as these, so too there is little 
or no distinction in external form or structure 
between various parts such as root, stem and leaf. 
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Some of the larger sea-weeds, for example, may 
have root-like holdfasts, rounded stem-like i)arts, 
and others jljitt(med and more leaf-like ; but the 
one passes into the other with no articulation nor 
any difference in internal structure. Such an 
indeterminate structure is termed a thallus, and 
the plants which exhibit them, the Algse and Fungi, 
are called ThalUrphyia. 

Mosses are the lowliest plants in wliich we can 
be said to have a true distinction between the stem. 
as an axis and the leaf as a distinct lateral 
appendage to it ; whilst not until we asetmd to tlie 
still higher grade of the ferns do we meet with the 
root as a true axial absorl)ent organ. The p.arts of 
a plant considere<l from the x)hysiological point of 
view of what function they jxjrform are termed 
or yam. From a ])urcly anatomical point of view 
they may all bo shown to result from the modifica- 
tion of a small number of primitive structures 
known as iminhers^ of w’hich the chief are the 
thallus, axis, leaf and hair, sometimes termed 
respectively tliallorne, caulome, phyllome and 
trichome. WJulst parts performing the same 
function are said to be an>alo(jouH,X\\Oi>e referable to 
the same structural type or moml)er are sfiid to be 
honw^of/mis. As it lias been found neces.sary to 
base our system of classification upon structure 
rather than upon function, the study of homologies 
becomes of extreme importance. The spines of the 
blackthorn, for instance, arc the ends of short 
branchtis ; those of the Kobinia, parts of the leaf 
(stipules), and the prickles of the rose, distinct 
superficial structures. The three structures are 
merely analogous. So too, whilst all tendrils are 
analogous, some, such as those of the vine, are stem- 
structures, others, such as those of the pea, are 
homologous to leaves. The term Organography is 
generally restricted to the description of the 
external forms of the parts of plants in genenil, 
the comparative study of their development 
(einhryolof/y) under certain general laws of form 
being distinguished as morphology (q.v.). Closely 
connected with organography are the rules and 
terminology employed in the scientific description 
of plants, the test of which is that an artist under- 
standing the terms should be able to draw the 
plant from the description. This is called Descrip^ 
tii'e Botany. 

As our classification of plants depends upon 
structure, whilst organograpliy deals with the 
structure of plants generally, there is a distinct 
department of anatomy known as Special Anatomy ^ 
which treats of those structures peculiar to each 
group. Tlie rules for the classification of plants, 
or by some writers, the classification itself, are 
termed Taxonomy, closely connected with which 
are the rules of Nommclature, or naming plants. 
As to the former we can only mention here that 
“ artificial ” systems of classification, such as that 
of Linnaeus (q.v.), based upon one set of characters, 
are being gradually superseded by an attempt to 
reconstruct the pedigree of the vegetable kingdom 
in a “ natural system,” taking all structural charac- 
ters into account. As to nomenclature, the main 
rules are, that every plant has two names, one 
generict which it may share with other allied forms, 


and the other specific, peculiar to one form ; and 
that the first name given to any species in its 
correct genus in, or after the publication of, 
Linnaeus’s Species Blaniarum, is that by which it 
ought to be known. 

Pas.sing on to Physiology, the second main divi- 
sion of Pure Botany, we may remark that the 
functions of the various j)arts of plants are almost 
all of them either nutritive or reproductive, the 
functions of relation, such as motion, sensation, and 
the special senses, which Jire so important in the 
higher animals, being hardly represented among 
vegetables. The sensitive hairs on the leaf of the 
Venus’ Fly-trap are one of the most strikingly 
exceptional cjises. Plant nutrition can perhaps be 
best understood by first considering the life of the 
individual cell (q.v.), after which the action of 
root and leaf as feeding organs and of the stem 
as an organ of food-transfer can be considered. 
Much liglit is thrown upon this study by organic 
chemistry (q.v.), the composition of the soil, 
what different species remove from it, and the 
composition of the plants themselves and their 
various organs at vfirious stages of development 
being most important. Experiments in neater^ 
culture, or tlie growth of plants in solutions of 
known composition, have done much to show what 
chemical elements are, and what are not, essential 
to the life of the plant, substances physiologically 
useless being commonly taken in by roots. Whilst 
anatomy is a purely observational study, physiolog5 
may be largely experimental in all its departments, 
the placing tlie plant under known artificial con- 
ditions often explaining functions more clearly 
than mere observation of the same plant in a 
natural state can do. 

As the result of nutrition, growth is naturally the 
next subject of study, its rate, direction, and modi- 
fication by external agencies being the chief heads 
under which it is considered. Knight’s machine, 
a revolving wheel, is a simple demonstration of the 
law of “ geotropism,” that roots grow towards and 
stems away from the centre of greavity ; and it is 
important to beiir in mind that though moisture, 
oxygen, and a certain warmth are necessary for 
growth, and light is necessary for the assimilation 
of inorganic carbon, light generally retards growth. 
Thus stems are generally heliotropic, bending 
towards the light, because their illuminated side 
grows more slowly. 

The movements of plants are partly connected 
with their unequal growth, as in the unfolding of 
buds and the “ nutation ” or nodding of leaves and 
shoots; and partly with reproduction, the latter 
class of movements being mostly “irritable,” or 
acting in response to a stimulus and not spon*' 
taneously. 

Eeproduction is either vegetative, as by bulbils, 
offsets, or runners, or sexual. The former is 
simply the discontinuous growth of one individual, 
so that the offspring precisely resembles its one 
parent. Sexuality, the fertilisation of an ovum or 
germ cell by a sperm cell, brought about by the 
most varied means, introducing the fluctuating 
influence of two parents, brings about the pheno- 
mena of variation among seedlings. In the lowest 
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plants sexuality does not seem to have been 
attained, reproduction taking place simply by 
fission or bi-partition. Slightly higher in the 
series we have conjugation, the union, as in Mncor 
and Spirogyra, of two similar cells. In the bladder- 
wrack sea-weed, and apparently in most higher 
plants, we get the union of a relatively large gerra- 
oell with numerous smaller sperm-cells. In several 
large groups of plants (Cryptogamia) these 
sperm-cells are detached portions of protoplasm, 
either free-swimming ciliated “ antherozoids ” (q.v.), 
or non-ciliate “spermatia.” In flowering plants 
the male element is 
merely the formless pro- 
toplasm within a pollen- 
tube” emitted by a “pol- 
len-grain,” which be- 
comes detached from the 
male organ or “ stamen.” 

Lastly, we have many 
large groups, especially 
among fungi, in which 
sex seems to have been 
lost, some sexual organs 
still remaining. [Apo- 
GAMY.] In connection 
with this subject we have 
to consider the various 
figencies by which the 
pollen-grains are con- 
veyed to the female 
organ. These are chiefly 
wind and insects, and 
many subordinate parts 
of the higher plants, con- 
stituting the “ flower,” 
are specially adapted to 
secure their action. Thus 
wind - pollinated plants 
often flower when bare of 
leaves, having pendulous 
catkins of inconspicuous 
flowers with exposed sta- 
mens, yielding abundant 
fine-grained, round, and smooth pollen, and their 
stigmas, the sticky receptive surfaces of the female 
organs, feathery. Insect-pollinated flowers, on the 
other hand, are commonly conspicuous, bright- 
coloured or strongly scented, secreting honey from 
glands indicated by dots, lines, or other variegations, 
and producing large pollen -grains, the surfaces of 
which are commonly furnished with spines, knobs, or 
ridges, by which they are entangled in the hairs on 
the insect’s body. Some plants again are adapted 
for self-pollination, and may even have some flowers, 
as in the violet, cleistogamoiLS^ i.e. fertilised without 
unfolding. Closely connected with fertilisation 
are the questions of hybridism, the possibility in 
many cases of obtaining fertile seed from the 
pcfllination of a flower by pollen from a distinct 
siKJcies. lihfldodendron and Azalea and many 
genera of orchids even produce Mgenera or bigeneric 
hybrids, in which the parent species belong to two 
different genera, and the hybrid seedling may even 
be fertilised by a third genus, and so on. When, as 
the result of fertilisation, the ovule, or immature 


seed of a flowering plant, has developed into a 
seed with its store of rood-substances, either in the 
embryo or in the surrounding tissue or allmmen, the 
questions of seed-dispersal and of germination 
arise. Seeds are commonly furnished with a tough, 
impermeable outer coat, resisting even the action 
of sea- water or digestive acids, and checking pre- 
mature germination. If small, they may be carried 
by wind, and they may have tufts of hair, as in the 
willow, or wing-like membranes, as in the pine. 
The variously formed fruits in which they are 
enclosed may, if dry, be small and be similarly 
provided with a pappus 
of hairs, as in the thistles, 
or with wings, as in the 
sycamore ; or may adhere 
by hooks or bristles to 
the wool or fur of animals ; 
or may burst elastically, 
as in the balsam ; or, if 
succulent, may attract 
birds or other animals, 
and be eaten, whilst the 
seed they enclose is re- 
jected undigested. 

In the ripe seed there 
is generally some store 
of starch, oil, aleurone 
((|.v.), or other food ma- 
terial. Under the suitable 
conditions of warmth, 
moisture and ox j gen, the 
seed absorbs water and 
swells, and fermentative 
changes, such as the con- 
version of insoluble starch 
into soluble malt-sugar, 
take place within, and 
the radicle^ or primary 
root of the embryo, bursts 
its way out, followed im- 
mediately in some cases 
by the cotyledmiSy or 
embryonic leaves, and 
in others by the plumule or primary bud of the 
axis. 

Anatomy and physiology thus dealing with the 
entire structure and life history of plants, Mixed 
. Botany, in which the science is mainly subsidiary 
to geography and geology, deals with the distribu- 
tion of plants in space and time. [Distribution.] 
In Palneozoic rocks the only known plant-remains 
are Cryptogamia (q.v.), or flowerless plants, and 
Gymnosi)ermia (q.v.), or cone-bearers, Angiospermia, 
or ordinary flowering-plants, apparently originating 
in the Secondary period, not till the close of which 
did Dicotyledons (q.v.) become numerous. This 
branch of botany is termed Pal€eohotany or Palceo- 
phytology. 

The science of botany is applied to various arts, 
plants and vegetable products being put to so many 
and so various uses. Thus Applied Botany is 
practically co-extensive with Ecommie Batamiy or 
Vegetable Technology, Vegetable products inolttds 
food substances for men and animals, matei^ 
medica, oils, gums, dyes, tanning materi^s, flbre%^ 
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paper-materials, timbers and others, each class 
forming the subject of a separate department of the 
study. Materia medica or pharmaceutical botany 
has been most carefully investigated from the 
points of view of both the chemist and the 
systematist. The study of useful plants when 
alive forms.the' subject of agricultural, horticultural 
and arboricultural botany. 

Botany Bay, an inlet on the coast of New 
South Wales, was discovered in 1770 by Captain 
Cook, and received its name from Joseph Banks, 
the botanist of the expedition, on account of its 
varied flora. In 1787 it was formed into an 
Kngllsh penal settlement. 

Bot Flies, a family of flies known as the 
CE.strida3, of winch the larvae are parasitic on 
various mammals ; thus Oasti'ophilns lives in the 
Blonuich of the horse, and (PM ms, the type- genus, 
in the nasal cavities of sliecp. The common name 
is derived from the fact that the swellings known 
as bots on the skin of cattle are caused by the larva 
of Hypodernia, a genus of this family. 

Both, An’diikw and JoHy, painters, were born 
in IfJOil and lUlO respectively at Utrecht. In Italy, 
where tliey became renowned, John painted land- 
scape.s. and Anflrew put in the figures, the whole 
appearing to 1x3 the work of one individual. 
Andrew was drowned in 1650 at Venice. John, 
returning to Utrecht, died a year later. 

Botha, Louis (b. 1864), Commandant-General 
of the Boer forces after the death of Joubert in the 
war 1899-1002. He proved himself at Colenso and 
Spion Kop a general of marked capacity, and later 
on with r)i3 Wot (q.v,), controll(3d the guerilla war* 
fare succes.sfully carried on for so many months. He 
was one of tliose who signed the terms of Peace 
agreed to in May, 10u2. When responsible govern- 
ment was granted to the Transvaal he became the 
first Prime Minister in 1907, and came to England 
to represent the Colony at the Imperial Conference. 

Bothnia, formerly a province of Sweden* 
divided into E. and W. Bothnia by the gulf of 
that name. East Bothnia is now embraced in 
Finland, and West Bothnia in the Swedish pro- 
vince of Norrland. 

Bothriocephalns latns, a parasitic worm 
belonging to the class (Jestoda. It is nearly allied 
to Taenia solium, the common tapeworm, but 
attains a ^ larger size than that parasite, some 
specimens"^ being as much as 25 feet in length. The 
adult form occurs in man, in dogs, and in cats ; it is, 
however, only met with in certain parts of Europe. 
Dr. Braem, of Dorpat, has shown that the embryo 
or cysticerciis form inhabits the muscles and 
viscera of certain pikes and eels; and if such 
infected fish bo eaten by man in a half-cooked 
condition, the parasite obtains access to the human 
intestinal canal, where it undergoes its remarkable 
development. The embryo attaches itself by its 
booklets to the wall of the intestine, and rapidly 
increases in length by the grow’th of a series of 
eegnients. The adult w'orm has no booklets, but is 
provided with two suckers ; the segments are as a 
rule broader than they are long, and the genital I 


sore is situated in the middle of the flat surface, 
and not laterally as in the common tapeworm. For 
the measures employed to expel such parasites, see 
Tapeworm. 

Bothriocidaroidea, an order of the Echin- 
oidea which is characterised by the possession of 
15 zones of plates instead of the normal 20 {cf. 
Echinus). It includes only one genus BothriocU 
daris, from the Silurian rocks of Russia. This is 
the oldest known Sea Urchin. 

Bothwell, a village in Scotland, Lanarkshire, 
is situated on the Clyde, about eight miles S.E. of 
Glasgow. The river is here crossed by Bothwell 
Bridge, the scene of the battle so named between 
Monmouth and the Covenanters in 1679. Near the 
village are the ruins of Bothwell Castle, a former 
stronghold of the Douglases, and Bothwellhaugh, 
whence was named James Hamilton, the regent 
Murrays assassin. 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, 
born about 1530. Until the ‘death of his father in 
1556 nothing is recorded of him. Four years later 
he appears to have gone on a mission to France, when 
for the first time he saw Queen Mary, who made 
him a privy councillor in the following year, 1561, 
After an attempt to abduct the queen in 1562 he 
had to seek refuge in France, not appearing at the 
Scottish court after Mary’s marriage with Darnley 
in 1665. In 1567, Feb. 9, after trying to induce 
Mary, during her visit to him at Hermitage Castle, 
to procure a divorce from Darnley, he murdered 
Darnley and carried off the queen to Dunbar Castb'* 
on April 24th. On May 15th they were married, 
and on June 15th the parting at Carberry Hill 
took place. Bothwell fled; but being ultimately 
captured was imprisoned in Draxbolm Castle, where 
he died in 1577. Bothwell w'as described to 
Elizabeth by Throckmorton as “a glorious, rash, 
and hazardous young man, one whom his adversaries 
should have an eye to.” According to other ac- 
counts he was thoroughly selfish and brutal. 

Botoendos, a large wild tribe of the Brazilian 
coast range, between the Rio Dolce and llheos 
south and north, 
known from the 
earliest period of 
the discovery, 
and formerly 
very numerous, 
but now greatly 
reduced by the 
systematic 
butcheries of the 
Portuguese ; type 
remarkably like 
that of the rude 
Mongolian peo- 
ple of Siberia — 
round flat fea- 
tures, small nose 
and oblique eyes, 
black lank hair, dirty yellowish complexion ; wear 
round wooden disks as lip and ear ornaments, 
whence their name from the Portuguese Moqtie, a 
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barrel plug ; call themselves Nac-nanuk (Nac- 
poruk), sons of the soil, i,e. Aborigines. A few have 
become Mamos, i.e. half-civilised and settled ; but 
the great majority (12, (XX) to 14,000) are still bravos, 
Le. “ wild,^ at a very low stage of culture, using stone 
implements, living in wretened hovels of branches, 
seldom more than four feet high, treating their 
women with barbarous cruelty, feeding on berries, 
grubs, snakes, lizards and human flesh ; they are 
demon-worshippers, and their language, unlike any 
other known tongue, has no word for any numeral 
beyond one (viocenavi ) ; uruhu, said to mean two, 
really means “much” or “many.” See A. H. 
Keane, On the Botocudos (1883). 

Botryllidas, a family of Tunicates known as 
the “Grape animals” from their resembkmce to a 
bunch of grapes. 

Botta, Carlo Giuseppe Guglielmo, historian, 
was born in 176(J in Piedmont. Studying medicine, 
he entered the French army as a physician in 1794, 
and in 1799 was appointed by Joubert a member of 
the provisional government of Piedmont. Though 
he led an active political life in a stirring period, he 
wrote several works, the chief being his llistory of 
Italy, from 1789 to 1814. He also wrote poems. 
His death occurred in Paris in 1837. 

BottUf Paul Emile, traveller, son of the pre- 
ceding, was born in 1802 at Turin. Appointed 
French Consul at Alexandria in 1833, he journeyed 
to Arabia in 1837 and published his observations in 
Ilelation dun ^ oyaye dans V Yem m ( 1 84 1 ). In 1 843 
he discovered the Vuins of ancient Nineveh while 
consul at Mosul. These further explorations were 
published in Memoire de VJ^critnre Ctineiforme 
Assyrienne and Monuments de Ninive, Botta died 
in 1870, at Ach6res, near Poissy. 

Bottesini, Giovanni, was born in 1823 at 
Crema, Lombardy* He became the greatest master 
of his time of the double-b.ass, and in 1846 was ap- 
pointed <iireotor of the Italian Opera in Barcelona, 
Havana, Palermo, and Paris. His MHhode Complete 
de Contre-hasse is a leading work. He died in 1889. 

Botticelli, Alessandro (1447-1515), a cele- 
brated painter of the Tuscan school, celebrated for 
the singular beauty of expression which he gave to 
his Madonnas and Venuses. He was a pupil of 
Lippo Lippi (q.v.), and in his latter years came 
under the powerful influence of Savonarola. Acting 
under this influence he destroyed many works 
which had for their subjects scenes from classical 
mythology. He died in great poverty at Florence 
in 1616. 

Bottiffer, Johann Friedrich, alchemist, w^as 
born in 1682 in Keuss-Schlciz. After fruitlessly 
searching for the philosopher’s stone, the King of 
Saxony took him in hand, and made him experiment 
on porcelain, the result being the invention of the 
celebrated Meissen porcelain. He died in 1719. 

Bottle, a vessel with a relatively narrow neck, 
for holding liquids. The earliest bottles mentioned 
in literature were of skins. They are referred to 
in the Bible and by many Greek authors, and are 
often still used in S. Europe for wine : they are of 


considerable capacity. Hollowed gourds, too, are>' 
an early tyj>e of bottle — the neck being made by 
tying the young gourd round with a string near the 
stalk. It is possible that the earliest earthenware 
bottles were made by coating these with clay and 
subjecting them to the action of tire. Earthenware 
bottles are common in the East. Modern bottles- 
are made of glass or stoneware. They have also 
been made (to some extent for temporary use, e.g, 
for sending home vinegar from the grocers’ shops) 
from paper in America of late years. 

Bottlehead, Bottlenose, or Bkukei> 
Whale, a popular name for either of the two 
species of the genus Hyperoodon, from the peculiar 
shape of the head, caused by tlie elevation of the 
bones of the upper jaw. These whales are found 
in the North Atlantic, frequenting the Spitzbergen 
seas in summer, and passing south in winter. They 
vary in colour, from black in the young to light- 
brown in the older animals ; all arc greyish -white 
beneath. A large sxxjcimen may attain a length of 
30 feet. The oil from the head yields a kind of 
spern)aceti when refined, and that from the hhibber 
is scarcely distinguishable from sperm-oil. [CETA- 
CEA, Dolphin, Whale.] 

Bottomry. The contract of Bottomry is a 
pledge or mortgage of a ship to secure the repay- 
ment of money lent to its owner to enable him to 
carry on a voyage. It is usually in the form of a 
bond called a bottomry bond, the condition being 
that if the vessel be lost on the v(»yage, the lender 
loses the whole of his advance, hut if the ship and 
tackle reach the destined port, they become imme- 
diately liable together with the person of the 
borrower for the money lent, and also for the 
premium or interest agreed to be ])aid iq^on the 
loan. Money is generally raised in this way by the 
master of a ship when he is abroad and requires 
money to repair the vessel, or to procure other 
things necessary to enable him to complete hia 
voyage. This is allowed to be a valid contract by 
all trading countries for the benefit of commerce, 
and by reason of the extraordinary hazard run by 
the lender. The practice of lending money on ships 
or their cargo and sometimes on the freight is very 
ancient. It was common in Athens and otlier Greek 
commercial towns. The speech of Demosthenes 
again.st Lacritus contains a complete Bottomry 
contract, which clearly indicates the nature of 
these transactions at Athens. 

Botzen, or Bozen, a town of Austria, is situated 
at the junction of the Talfer and Eisach, and con- 
nected by roads with Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy. It is thus the busiest town in the Austrian 
Tyrol, and manufactures leather, linen, silk, etc. 

Bouclier, Francois, painter, was born in 170S 
at Paris. He was painter to Louis XV. and was* 
distinguished both for his landscapes and figures. 
Director of the French Academy, he died in 1770. 

Boucher de CrevecoBur de BertheSr 

Jacques, anthropologist, was born in 1788 at 
Bethel in Ardennes. Napoleon, under whose notice 
he had been brought, sent him on various mission® 
to Austria, Germany, Hungary, and Italy. Ho 
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wrote on various subjects, but his anthropoloji^ical 
works only are of importance. He died in 1868 at 
Abbeville. 

Boxiolies da Bhoiie MouU^ of the 
Rhone) is a French department, and was formerly 
a fjart of Provence. Its capital is Marseilles, and it 
is divided into the three arrondissements Marseilles, 
Aix, and Arles. Its chief river is the Rhone with 
its tributary the Durance. Among its industries 
are coal-mines, marbk?, limestone, and gypsum 
quarrying. Figs, olives, nuts, almonds, etc., are 
also successfully produced, and its salt-works are 
the largest in France. Among other of its products 
are wine, brandy, vinegar, etc. 

Boacioaalt, Dton, actor and dramatic writer, 
was born in 1822 at Dublin. He produced his first 
drama London Assurance in 1841, and its success di- 
verted him from his intention of becoming an archi- 
tect and induc(5fl tiim to .adopt the stage. In 1853, 
having alrcfidy produced tlie (hrsico/n Brothers 
and many other pieces, he went to America, and on 
returning in 1860 to England brought out The 
Ihlleen Hawn. In 1862 he opened a We.stmiuster 
theatre — a venture that proved un.siiccessful. In 
1875 ap|>eared The Shauffhraun, his most widely- 
known play. He wrote about 150 different piece.s. 
He died in 1890. 

Boaet-Willanmez, Lour.s Edouakd, Comte, 
a distinguished French naval officer, was born near 
Toulon on April 24th, 1808. In 1844, being then a 
captain, lie w.as appointed Govijrnor of Senegal, and 
in 1854 he was made re.ar-adiniral and chief of the 
staff of tlu^ French fleet in the Black Sea. Five 
years later he commanded the sciuadron of blockade 
in the Adriati<!. He became a vice-admiral in 1860, 
and a senator in 1865. On the outbreak of the war 
with Germany ho was given command of the iron- 
clad fleet whitdi was sent to the Baltic, where, how- 
ever, he was jible to effect little or nothing. He 
died on Sept. 8th, 1871. Admiral Bouet-Willauraez, 
besides being jin exceptionally good naval officer, 
possessed great literary talent, and was the author 
of numerous books, pamphlets, and articles in 
technical periodicals. 

Boafflers, Louis Fuancois, Duke de, called 
also the (Chevalier Bouffiens, Marshal of France, was 
born in 1644. In 1662 he entered the army, serving 
under Cond6, Turenne, and Catinat. In 1693 he 
was rai.sed to the rank of marshal. His most 
famous exploits were the defence of Namur against 
William III. in 1695, and of Lille against Prince 
Eug^ne in 1708. His crowning achievement was 
at Malplaquet, where his skilful retreat was con- 
ducted without loss. He died in 1711. 

Bougainville, Louis Antoine de, the navi- 
gator, w^as born in Paris in 1729, and after having 
acted as Montcalm’s adjutant at Quebec, set out in 
1766 on a voyage round the world. This occupied 
him for two years and a half. After his return he 
commanded seveml line-of-battle ships in succession 
and was employetl to assist the revolted North 
American colonies in their struggle against Great 
Britain. In 1780 he was made a field-marshal in the 
French anny, but from that time forward he 


withdrew into retirement, and when he died in 
1811 the world in general believed that he had 
already been dead for a quarter of a century. His 
great work, Description d^un Voyage autour d% 
Monde, w«as published in 1 772. 

Bougainvillea, a genus of climbing plants, 
natives of South America, belonging to the order 
Nyctagi nacew. Their inconspicuous tubular flowers 
are in groups of three, enclosed by three large sub- 
membranous tracts of a rosy-pink colour. The 
genus is named after the French circumnavigator, 
Louis Antoine de Bougainville (1729-1811). 

Bough, Samuel, the artist, was born in 1822 
at Ciirlisle. His father was a shoe- maker, and he 
himself received no regular art instruction. In 
1845, however, he was employed in Manchester as 
a scene-painter, and subsequently at Glasgow, where 
Sir D. MacNee persuaded him to take up landscape 
painting. In 1866 he was made an associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and in 1875 a full member. 
His chief works include Canty Bay, The Rocket 
Cart, St. Monance, London from Shooter's Hill, 
Royal Volunteer Review, which is in the Scottish 
National Gallery. He died in 1878 at Edinburgh, 
where he had been settled for twenty years. 

Bougie, a fortified seaport on tlie Bay of 
Bougie, Algeria, is an important trading centre. It 
was the Saida of the Romans, the capital of Genseric, 
King of the Vandals, and under the Anibs enjoyed 
the di.stinction of being named “ Little Mecca.” 
The name “ bougie,” as applied to a wax candle, 
comes from this town. 

Bougies are flexible cylindrical rods of suitable 
length and diameter employed in surgery for 
passing through abnormal constrictions procluced 
by disease in certain mucous canals. They are 
usually either made of vulcanite or of a substance 
called gum elastic, and are especially employed in 
diseases of the urethra, rectum, and (esophagus. 
Medi(5ated bougies are sometimes used for locally 
applying remedies to diseased mucous surfaces. 

Bouguer, Pikrbe, mathematician, was bom in 
1698 in Brittany. In 1729 he published ISssai 
(VOpiUpue sur la Gradation de la iMm ierc, showing 
the rate at which light is lost in passing through 
atmosphere. He was then made professor of 
hydrography at Havre, and succeeded Maupertius 
as associate geometer at the Academy of Sciences. 
In 1735 he accompanied Godin, La Condamine, 
and Jussieu to Peru to measure a degree of the 
meridian at the equator, and published an account 
of their labours in Tfietvrie de la Figure de la Terre, 
He died in Paris in 1768. 

Bouguereau, Adolphe Guillaume, painter, 
was born in 1825, at La Rochelle. After studying 
at the Ulcole des Beaux Arts, and working under 
Picot, he gained, in 1860, the Grand Prix de Rome, 
his subject being Z6nohie Trofw6e sur les Bordf de 
VAraxe, On returning from Rome, in 1866, be 
exhibited Le Triomphe du Martyre, showing the 
body of St. Cecilia l^ing carried to the catacombs, 
a picture that was purchased by the State. His 
latest works, which illustrate the usual nature of 
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his themes, are The Youth of Biuschne^ 1884 ; Ths 
Adoratum of the Magi^ 1886 ; The Adoration of the 
Skepherde^ 1885. He also painted portraiti«, and 
did tlecorative work in the Hdtel P6reire, Paris, the 
Bordeaux theatre, and the churches of St. Augus- 
tine and St. Clotilde, Paris. He dien in 1905. 

Bouilld, Francois Claude Amour, Marquis 
DE, French general, was born in 1739, at Cluzei 
ciistle, Auvergne. He signalised himself in the 
Seven Years’ war, became governor of the island 
of Guadeloupe, and commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in the West Indies. He was nomi- 
nated by Louis XVI. a member of the first 
Assembly of Notables, and in 1790 appointed to 
the command of the army of the Meuse, the Saar, 
and the Moselle. He did all he could to assist the 
escape of Louis XVI., and for this had to flee, 
entering tlie service of Gustavus III. of Sweden in 
1791. He ultimately came to London, and pub- 
lished his Meimira of the French Revolution^ and 
died in 1800. 

Bouillon, originally a German duchy, is now a 
district in Belgium in the Grand-duchy of Luxem- 
burg. It belonged to Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
celebrated Crusader, who pledged it to the Bishop 
of Liege in order to raise funds for his crusade. It 
was united to Belgium in 1837. The capital of the 
district is also named Bouillon, and is situated on 
the Semoy, nine miles north-east of Sedan. 

Bonilly, Jean Nicolas, dramatist, was born 
in 1763, at La Coudraye, near Tours. He w«as 
nicknamed the j^oHe lacrymal from his excessive 
sentimentality. His chief works include Pierre 
le Grand, a comic opera, L'Ahhi de VEpve. Les deux 
Joumees, etc. He died in 1842, at Paris. 

Boulainvilliera, Henri de, Lord of St. Saire, 
writer, wjis born at St. Saire, Normandy, in 1658. 
He wrote numerous historical books, but all are 
marred by his class prejudice, and are now value- 
less. They include History of Mahomet, History of 
the Arabians, History of the Peerage of France, etc. 

Bonlak, a town of Lower Egypt, on the right 
bank of the Nile, is the port of Cairo, from which 
it is distant about one mile. Its industries embrace 
cotton, paper, and sugar ; it has also the national 
museum of Egyptian antiquities. 

Bonlansrer, George Ernest Jean Marie, 
general, was born in 1837, at Rennes. After serving^ 
in Algeria, Italy, and China, he rose to the rank of 
colonel during the siege of Paris, general of 
brigade in 1880, and minister of war in 1886, He 
also became chief of the anti-German party, and 
after the fall of the Goblet ministry in 1887 was 
sent as commander of the 13th army corps at 
Clermont-Ferraud. In 1888 he was deprived of his 
command for remarks made on his successor at the 
war office. Resigning his seat, he was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies for two departments, viz. 
the Nord and the Dordogne. His programme was, 
appeal to the people for revision of the constitution 
and abolition of the parliamentary system. He 
attracted all those who were in any way discon- 
tented with the existing regime, which in 1887 had 
leceived a severe shock from the “ Wilson scandals ” 


affecting President Gr6\7’s son-in Jaw. In 1889 he 
again stood for three dejxirtments, the Nord, 
Somme, and Charente Inf4rieure, and for a division 
of Paris, and was elected in each case. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he was prosecuted for alleged 
misappropriation of public money while war 
minister, and, having fled the country, was con- 
demned by default. He then had to seek refuge in 
England, and he afterwards lived in Jersey and 
Brus.sels. He committed suicide in 1891. 

Boulay de la Keurthe, Count Antoine, 
statesman, was born in 1761, at Chaiimonzcy, in 
the Vosges. He adopted the side of the Revolution, 
and afterwards of Napoleon, and took an active 
part in preparing the Code Civil. He wrote an 
essay on The Commonwealth in England, and died 
in Paris, in 1840. 

Boulder-clay p a clay containing boulders or 
fragments of various other rocks. Btmlder- clays 
are of Pleistocene age, being either marine and 
stratified, in which case they, or the boulders they 
contain, are tlio result of floating ice, or terrestrial 
and unstratified, when they represent tlio ground- 
moraine of a glacier or ico-sheet. The boulders 
range in size from mere grit up to masses weighing 
many tons, the latter in Britain being more frequent 
in the north. From the abundance of pellets of a 
hard chalk, mainly derived from IJncolnshire, 
much of the boulder-clay of Suffolk, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, etc., is almost white and is known 
as the chalky boulder-clay. In Scotland boulder- 
clay is commonly known as till. Gravels and sands 
are commonly associated with the clay, sometimes 
as mere local patches lenticular in form, and some- 
times more extensive. Derived fossils, often ice- 
scratched, occur in the clay, and flint-implenieiits 
have apparently been found under some layers of 
it ; but the attempts to subdivide it and to correlate 
its divisions chronologically have not as yet been 
succe.ssful. The clay is sometimes remarkably 
contorted, as at Crohier and Sudbury, and may 
enclose large detached masses of older formations, 
and this disturbed character frequently extends to 
the upper part of the underlying rocks, suggesting 
a ploughing action of ice driven over the surface 
with enormous force. Boulder-clay varies in 
thickness from 80 or 90 feet downwards, being 
generally thinner on mountain -si opes. It occurs 
extensively in Scotland, England, north of the 
Thames, Scandinavia, North Germany, Northern 
and Central Russia, and in tlie northern half of 
North America. 

Boulevard (a French corruption of the German 
boUwerh, English bulwarh), properly, the rampart 
of a fortified city. Part of the fortifications of 
Paris was removed in 1786, and the space con- 
verted into avenues flanked by two rows of trees. 
To these the term was applied, and it was after- 
wards extended to the similar streets (Boulevard 
des Capucines, des Italiens, etc.), formed under the 
Second Empire by Baron Haussmann, which are 
one of the most striking features of modern Paris. 
These of course are not on the sites of fortifications. 
They have been imitated in other French towns, in 
New York, and, to some extent, in London. 
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Botllo|fll0*SIir*Bber, a seaport on the north- 
“wcst coast of yrance, lat. 60® 43' N., long. 0® 43' 
W., in the department Pas-de-Calais, head of 
arronflissemcnt and of canton, situated at the 
mouth of the Liane which flows into the Straits 
of Dover. It presents three great points of interest : 
1st, it is the great seat of the French North Sea 
fishing trade; 2nd, as being one of the princip?il 
ports of debarkation from England ; 3rd, as having 
ji. deep and extensive outer harVjour, constructed 
1878-05, large enough to hold the whole French navy. 

'Jlio town, built upon the right blink of the Liane, 
is divided into the Upjier and Lower towns. The 
Upper town is the ancient fortified Boulogne, and 
is surrounded by ramparts, through which you 
•enter by a fine old gatewny into the Place Godefroi, 
where are the 116tel de Ville, and the cathedral — 
modern — which, with its <iomc 300 feet high, 
•cumtains a miraculous image of the Virgin. I’his 
image, according to tradition, arrived of its own 
accord in a boat at Boulogne, and has always been 
held in high veneration. 'J’he castle, built 1251, 
will be renuunbered as the prison of Louis Napoleon 
after the failure of his noted Boulogne expedition, 
in 1810. 'J'he ramparts have been planted with 
tree.s and form a pleiisant promenade around the 
Up[>er town. 

The liower town contains the picturesque but 
somewhat dirty fishing-qunTtcrs, and the many 
hotels and shops wliicli iiavc grown out of the 
er(»ss-ehannol traffic, and the great colony of Eng* 
lish, who, for divers rea.'ons - more in former times 
than now — wisluul to be out of England, and found 
Boulognt» a pleasant spot, and one not too remote 
from their own shores. 'I'lie fishing population 
■form a striking feature in the daily life of Boulogne, 
and few cait visit the town without admiring the 
springy walk and tiu^ qiuiint caps of the fishwives. 
One sfiould not. omit to visit the open market, by 
8t. Nicholas’ church, in the steep Grand’ Hue which 
leads \ip to the ramparts, or the neighbouring 
village of ]\)rtaleis, with its distinct "populace, 
who retain their owai peculiar costume, 

Tliree liridges over the Ifiane join Boulogne to 
its suburb of C^ap6cure, where are the railway 
works and most of the factories. These are 
■tJhiefly pottery, glass and tile works, salt and 
sugar refineries, spinning mills, steel pen factories, 
4’ement works, smelting furnaces, and iron foun- 
dries. Its commerce, especially with England, has 
been rapidly developed of late years. Steamers ply 
daily lietween Boulogne and London, the passage 
taking between nine and ten liours, and twice a 
day to Folkestone, thp ptissage occupying but two 
hours. 

The sands of Boulogne make a pleasant bathing- 
ground and lounge ; and of late a doctor has put 
them to a new use, by bringing scrofulous and 
racdiitic children to the stvnds, and making them 
take a daily sand-bath (so to speak) in the sun. 
This has brought about some wonderful cures — 
-whether they be the effect of the sand, or the sun, 
or the air, or all together. The Tintelleries make 
a pretty garden anti recreation ground, and it is a 
pleasant walk out over the cliff to the Napoleon 
Column, erected partly to commemorate the first 


distribution (1804) of the cross of the Legion of 
Honour by Napoleon, and partly to commemorate 
the celebrated camp which was pitched on this 
spot when Napoleon formed the project of invad- 
ing England by means of a fiotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats. Boulogne is said to have been founded by 
Caligula, who built a lighthouse at Bononia. After 
different changes, it belonged, in 1436, to the Duke 
of Burgundy, and became a French possession in 
1477, under Louis XL It was tfiken by Henry VIII. 
in 1544, but was restored to France in 1650. 
Godfrey de Bouillon was Count of Boulogne. The 
underground parts of the castle are of great arch- 
aeological interest. Pop. (1901), 49,083. 

Botllogplie-8lir>Seilie, a town of France, in 
the Seine department, arrondissement of St. Denis, 
on the right bank of the Seine, and about five 
miles from Paris. It lies betw'een the Seine and 
the well-known wood called the Bois de Boulogne, 
and is opposite St. Cloud. It is not without some 
connection with Boulogne -sur-Mer, since, in 1319, 
Philippe V. gave leave to Parisians and others who 
had made the pilgrimage to Boulogne-sur-Mer, to 
build a church at the village of Menus, by St. 
Cloud, and this church, becoming also the object 
of a pilgrimage, soon gave a new importance to 
the village. The Bois de Boulogne — called also the 
Forest of Bonvray, and, in old times, the Wood of 
St. Cloud — is between Boulogne and Paris, and has 
been from time almost immemorial, and still is, 
one of the chief pleasure places around Paris. 
A visit to Paris would be incomplete without a 
drive in the Bois ; and it is in some measure to 
Paris what Rotten Row is to London, save that it 
is more democratic and considerably more varied 
in its pleasures. It is now a gigantic park, with 
water, wood, lawns, fountains, avenues, and broad 
walks, having been made over to the city of Paris 
in 1853. There was a royal castle here, said to 
have been built by Francis I., in remembrance of 
the castle where Charles V. kept him prisoner; 
and the Bois was one of the scenes of the extni- 
vagant jfieasures of the court and noblesse down 
to the Revolution, when it became equally the 
resort of the dandies of the First Republic, and is 
still the necessity of life to fashionable Paris under 
the 'i’hird Republic. The w-ood suffered in 1815, 
when part of the army of occuj)ation was en- 
camped there, and military necessities played 
havoc with it during the siege of Paris in the late 
Franco-German w'ar of 1870. It would not be 
right to quit the subject of Boulogne-sur-Seine 
without a w'ord of tribute to the many laundresses 
for whom the town is famous. Pop. (1901), 47,168. 

Bonltoxif Matthew, English engineer and 
manufacturer (1728-1809). Born at Birmingham, 
he succeeded to his father’s important business, 
as stamper and worker in metal, and having 
discovered a new method of inlaying steel, he 
founded his afterwards famous factory at ^ho, 
near Birmingham. Seven years afterwards he 
began to use steam, and went into partnership with 
James Watt. The two together made many im- 
provements in engine-building, and they applied 
steam to the working of an engine for striki^ medals 
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and coining money. Very soon they were employed 
in minting silver and copj)er for the East India 
Company, for Sierra Leone, and others, and their 
principle was adopted at the Tower Mint. Boulton 
had also an important foundry at Smethwick for 
making the different parts of steam - engines. 
}*aul I., of Russia, commissioned him to supply 
St. Petersburg with all apparatus necessary tor 
two minting- houses. In 1773 he discovered a 
method of mechanically engraving two-coloured 
pictures. He w’as a member of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, and did much, 
both by his own efforts and discoveries, and by 
his generous patronage, to advance mechanical 
knowledge and practice. 

Boundary, in Geometry, means the geometrical 
entity that separates any other geometrical entity 
from its surroundings. The four geometrical entities 
usually dealt with are solids, surfaces, lines, and 
points. A solid is bounded by surfaces, a surface 
by lines, and a line by points. If the surfaces 
bounding a solid be given, the solid is completely 
determined. But given tiie close curve bounding 
a surface, we may obtain an infinite number of 
other surfaces with the same boundary. So also 
an infinite number of different lines may be bounded 
by the same two points. [Geometry.] 

Bounding Charter. A term used in the 
Law of Scotland for indicfiting lands by their 
boundaries. A bounding charter passes the right 
to everything within the bounds therein set forth 
(hence the term), but it docs not permit the 
acquisition of anything outside such bounds. If the 
subject matter of the charter be bounded by walls, 
these do not, generally speaking, pass by the grant, 
iind where a wall is intended for mutual use, this 
should be expressed. The boundaries described 
determines the extent of the grant, though its 
measurement may exceed the quantity stated in 
the grant. 

Boiinds, Beating the, an old English custom, 
which has parallels in other countries. Usually at 
Whitsuntide the clergy, churchwardens, and boys 
•of the parish school used to perambulate the boun- 
daries of the parish, the boys striking the boundary 
line from time to time with willow wands. Some- 
times the boys were whipped at important points, 
to fix the subjects in their minds. The custom 
lasted in some places far into the 19th century. 

Bowity. 1. A sum given by a government, 
•either directly or in the form of a remission of 
taxation, to encourage some branch of manufacture 
or production among its inhabitants. Such bounties 
were common in Adam Smith’s time, and the “sugar 
bounties,” abolished 1903 (which were a return of 
the tax paid on all such sugar as was exported), given 
by France. Germany, and other foreign nations for 
the manufacture of beetroot sugar, are a familiar 
modern instance. The main economic objection to 
them is that they draw part of the capital of the 
country into a business which is not naturally 
profitable enough to attract it, but which is made 
attractive at the expense of the tax-payer. Thus 
the aggregate national capital does not increase so 


fast as it would were it left alone ; and t he greater the 
national capital the more employment for labour 
Thus the bounty eventually defeats its own object. 

2. The sum of money paid to recruits on 
entering the service. In war time, in England 
and America, this has often boon large. In 
the great French war it wtis sometimes upwards 
of £20. 

3. The Royal Bounty is (rt) an annual grant of 
£2,000 to 1 he Church of Scotland, (/;) the sum given 
in England for encouraging the breed of liorses, 
hitherto usually expended in Queen’s Plates. The 
King’s Bounty is the sum, usually of £1 jier child, 
given by His Majesty to poor women who have 
three or more children at a birth. 

Boaqnetin, the French popular name of 
the Ibex (q.v.), occasionally used in English 
literature. 

Bonrbaki, Charles Denis Soter, French 
general, born at Paris 1810, of a Greek family. He 
entered the French army as sub-lieutenant of 
Zouaves in 1830, and went through the different 
steps to the rank of general-of-di vision, which he 
obtained in 1857. He took part in the Crimean 
war, and distinguished himself at Alma, Inker- 
mann, and the taking of Sebastopol, and was also 
in the Italian campaign of 1859. He commanded 
the Imperial Guard at Metz in 1870, and afterwards 
under the Dictator Gambetta he commanded the 
array of the Loire. He failed to break through 
the Prus.sian line at Belfort, and met witli otlier 
serious reverses, and his army, after much suffer- 
ing, was forced to cross the Swiss frontier near 
l*ontarlier. He then attempted suicide, in despair. 
After commanding an army corps at Lyons for a 
few years, he retired in 1881. 

Bourbon, a French family nanm, which became 
that of the royal houses of France, of Spain, and of 
Naples and the Sicilies, besides having several 
collateral branches. When the Constable Charles 
do Bourbon was disinherited and died (^see helmv) 
his posses.sions fell to a younger branch of the 
family, and so finally to Antoine (1537-15G2), who 
by his marriage with Jeanne d’Albret became King 
of Navarre. Of this marriage were born Catherine 
de Bourbon and Henri de Bourbon, who, as Henry 
IV., became King of France, and the founder of tlie 
French royal house of Bourbon. It is impossible, 
in a limited space, to give more than the barest 
outline of each of the chief branches ; — 

French Bmvrhom . 1. Henri IV. (1589-1610). 

2. Louis XIII. [his 2nd son, Philippe d’Orl6ans, 
was founder of the Orleans branch] (1610-1643). 

3. Louis XIV. (1643-1715) [his grandson, Philippe 
d’Anjou, was founder of the Spanish branch]. 

4. Louis XV. (1716-1774), grandson of Louis XIV. 
6. Louis XVI. (1774-1793), grandson of Louis XV., 
beheaded. 6. Louis XVII. (1785-1795), did not 
reign, died in the Temple (prison). 7. Louis XVIII. 
(1814-1824), brother of Louis XVI. 8. Charles X. 
(1824-1830), brother of Louis XVI. 9. Henri, 
Duke of Bordeaux, Count of Chambord, born 1820, 
never reigned, and died childless, 1883, thus ending 
the eldest branch of the French Bourbons. 
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OrUans Branch. 1. Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
died 1701. 2. Philippe, regent, died 1723. 

8. Louis, died 1752. 4. Louis-Philippb, died 1785. 
6. Louis Philippe (^Jgalit^), beheaded 1793. 
6. Louis Philippe, king 1830-1848, died in exile 
1850. Louis Philippe left four sons, who, or their 
descendants, now represent the legitimate branch 
of the French royal house. 

Spanish lUnwhons. I’his branch has hardly 
played a sufficient part in European politics to call 
for much notice. It begins with Philippe of Anjou, 
second grandson of Louis XIV., who was calletl to 
the Spanish throne by the will of Charles 11., 
King of Spain, and was crowned as Philii)pe IV. 
1. Philippe V. (1700-1746). 2. Ferdinand VI. 
(1746-1759), died childless. 3. Charles III. 
(1759-1788), son of Philipije V. 4. Charles IV. 
(1788 — resigned his rights in 1808 to Naiwlcon I.). 

5. Ferdinand Vll. (1814-1832), died without sons. 

6. Isabelle 11. (1833, deposed in 1868) ; her right 
was disputed by her uncle Don Carlos, younger 
son of Charles IV. 7. Alfonso XII. (1874-1885). 
8. Alfonso XIII. (posthumous, 1886). 

The Neapolitan branch began with Charles III. 
(a son of Philippe of Anjou, King of Spain) 1738, 
and ended with Francis II. (great-great-grandson 
of Charles III.), who was expelled in 1860, and the 
kingdom came to an end. 

Bourbon, Charles, Duke of, commonly 
called the Constable do Bourbon, Count of Mont- 
pensier and la Marche, warrior and adventurer 
(1490-1527). By birth the second son of the Count 
of Montpcn.sier, he became possessed, first by the 
death of his eldest brother, and second by a 
marriage witli his cousin, Suzanne do Bourbon, of 
the immense j)roperty of the Bourbons, including, 
among other parts, Bourbonnais, half of Auvergne, 
la Marche, and Boaujolais. Beginning his life of 
a soldier as the companion in arms of Bayard, he 
lived to receive Bayard’s dying reproaches for 
having de.serted his countiy. It was his courage 
and coolne.ss that chiefly contributed the victory of 
Agmidel (1513) and saved Burgundy from the 
Swiss. For this victory Francis I. made him 
Constable. In 1515 his almost mad courage giiined 
for him the governorship of Milan and Lombardy. 
Soon after, for some ciiuse or other, whether, as 
some say, for being a rival in love of the king, 
or whether, as others say, for disdaining the love 
of Louise of Savoy (the cpieen-mother) he fell 
into disfavour, and the king heaped many slights 
upon liirn. Things went from bad to w'orse, till at 
last, whBn Louise of Savoy laid claim to the pos- 
session of the Bourbons, he began to intrigue with 
Charles V,, asking in marriage the hand of Eleanor, 
the Eiuperor’s sister, and offering his aid in the 
invasion of France. His treachery was discovered, 
and in 1523, insteiul of arriving in Germany as an 
important general, he reached it as a fugitive. The 
Emperor, however, gave him the post of lieutenant- 
general, and sent him to Italy, where he defeated 
and drove out the French under Bonnivet. It was 
at this point that he received the reproaches of the 
dying Bayard. He went on his course, and had a 
great share in the victory of Pavia— so disastrous 


to Francis I. {see Bouloonb-sur-Seine), and 
then, perhaps thinking himself neglected, started 
a war on his own account in Italy, in order to make 
himself King of Milan. Played with on all sides— 
by the Spanish, by the Emperor, by Francis I.— he 
became desperate, and getting together an army of 
free-lances — such as we reatl of in Bulwer Lytton’s 
Rienzi — he attacked Rome and was mortally 
wounded, it is 8«aid by Benvenuto Cellini, in the 
assault. His comrades buried him at Gaeta. 
An edict of parliament at Paris branded his 
memory, ordered his possessions to be forfeited, 
and his house to be painted yellow — the traitor’s 
colour. Charles V. had gratitude enough to insist, 
in the treaty of Cambrai, on a part of this sentence 
being remitled. 

Bourbonnais, an ancient province of France, 
once the duchy of Bourbon, belonging to the 
departments of the Allier, Puy-dc-D6me, the 
Creuse, and the Cher, and lying to the north of 
Auvergne. The Loire bounds it on the east, and 
the Cher on the west, and the Allier cuts it into 
two une<iual pfirts, called respectively Upper and 
Lower Bourbonnais. Its capital is Moulins, and 
among its great towns are Gannat, Montbichon, 
and Vichy. Bourbonnais produces wine, grains, 
hemp, and fruit; and has iron and copper mines, 
and coal pits, and also marble quarries. Its 
mineral waters are abundant and renowned. 

Bourdaloue, Louis (16.32-1704), born at 
Bourges, dieil at Paris, great French preacher. 
Becoming a Jesuit novice at sixteen years old, he 
finished his course, and preached for some years 
in the provinces. He was called to Paris in 1670, 
when Bo.ssuet was at the height of his fame. He 
succeeded Bossuet, whose other duties made him 
preach less often, and if he did not surpass Bossuet 
he suffered no loss by comparison with him. 
Madame de S^vign6 was charmed with his preach- 
ing, and he was sent for to preach at Court ten 
times, whereas a preacher hardly ever appeared 
there more than three times. Perhaps the greatest 
compliment to his talents was the exclamation of 
Marshal de Grammont — “ By God, he is right I 
F6nelon, strangely enough, condemns him pretty 
severely as an orator. Voltaire puts him alongside 
Pascal, the great opponent of the Jesuits. He has 
been called “king of preachers, and preacher of 
kings.” His pure morals and virtuous life did much 
to counteract Pascal's accusations against the 
Order. Bourdaloue died with calmness and resig- 
nation, in full harness, at the age of seventy-two. 
Among his best sermons are those on The Concep- 
tion, The Last Judgment, and The Fargieeness 

Injuries ; and his masterpiece is thought to be 
that on 2'he Passion, in which he shows that the 
death of Christ is the triumph of His powder. 

Bourdon de TOise, FRAN901S Louis (born 
about 1750, died 1797), a French revolutionist, and 
member of the Convention. He was born, near Com- 
piegne, of a family of farmers, and having read for 
the bar, became an agent to the parliament of 
Paris. He threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
revolutionary cause, joined in the attack on the 
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Tuileries, and was sent to the Convention by the 
department of the Oise, whose name he adopted. 
He voted for the death, without respite or appeal, 
of the king, and had a share in the fall of 
the Girondins. Shortly afterwards he fell out with 
Kobespierre, who had him excluded from the 
Jacobins. From this moment he became more 
and more anti-revolutionist, and, as a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred, gave such offence to 
those in power that he was banished by the Direc- 
tory to Guiana, where he soon died. He was ac- 
cused of having made a fortune by trafficking in 
assignats and national property. 

Bourdon Gauge, ^^n instrument for measuring 
^seous or liquid pressure, very extensively adopted 
in mechanical engineering. If a bent tube be closed 
at one end, and then be subjected to internal fluid 
pressure applied at the 
other end, greater than 
that of the atmosphere 
outside, the tube will 
tend to straighten itself. 
An opposite effect mani- 
fests itself when the 
internal pressure is re- 
duced below that of the 
atmosphere. If one end 
of the tube be fixed, the 
motion of the other 
end may be made to 
record the difference between external and internal 
pressures. This is the principle of the Bourdon 
gauge, a sketch of whose working parts is here 
given. T A is the bent tube, shown in section at s. 
It opens at T into the boiler, condenser, or other 
vessel where the pressure is to bo estimated. B is 
the closed end of the tube. Its motion is made to 
turn the needle B p, pivoted at c, by means of the 
small link A B. The motion may be more neatly 
magnified by means of spur-gearing. 

Bourgelat, Claude (1712-1779), founder of 
veterinary surgery in France. Born at Lyons, he 
became a barrister, quitted the bar for the army, 
where he became one of the first horsemen 
in Europe. Always fond of horses, and seeing 
that there was no method in farriery as then 
practised, he entered on a course of comparative 
anatomy, and with a view to the better under- 
standing of animals he made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the human subject. The fitst 
veterinary school was opened in 1762 at Lyons, 
and attracted students from all Europe. The 
government made him inspector-general of all 
veterinary schools, and in 1765 he founded the 
school of Alfort. He was not only a thoroughly 
scientific man, but also an elegant and voluminous 
writer. He corresponded with many European 
celebrities, and there are extant two very inter- 
esting letters from Voltaire to him, touching 
chiefly on diseases of animals. Frederick the Great 
wrote to ask his opinion whether the gallop or the 
trot is the better pace for a cavalry charge. Bour- 
gelat decided in favour of the trot. 

Bourg-en-Bresse, a town of France, in the 
department of Ain, chief town of department, 
35 


arrondissement, and canton, on the left bank of 
the Reyssouse, thirty-seven miles north-east of 
Lyons, and about 200 miles south-east of Paris. 
The town is well-built and laid out, and has a 
fine church, in which are monuments to General 
Joubert and to Bichat the great anatomist. La- 
lande, the fistronomer, was born here, as was also 
Michaud, the hi.storian. Outside the walls is the 
fine Gothic church of our Lady of Brou. There 
are here manufactories of earthenware, pottery, 
and jewels; and a trade in corn, wine, horses, 
cattle, and the famous poultry of the place. 

Bourgeois Type. [Printing.] 

Bourgeoisie (German Imrg, town), in Franco 
of the 18th century, the professional and mercantile, 
and shop-keeping classes, as contrasted with the 
nobles and the peasantry. The terra is now used 
by socialist writers specially for the capitalist and 
middle class as contrasted with artisans and 
labourers. Selfishness and narrowness are attributed 
by them to the “ bourgeois spirit.” 

Bourges, French town, department of Cher, 
head of department, arrondissement, and canton, 
at the junction of the Auron and Ydvre, about 
150 miles south of Paris. It is a town of con- 
siderable military importance, and contains an 
arsenal and cannon foundry. There are cloth and 
blanket factories, cutlery works, and nursery 
gardens, and there is a good trade in hemp, wine, 
wool and agricultural i.)roduce. The noble cathe- 
dral of St. Stephen is a fine specimen of thirteenth- 
century architecture. The Town Hall wiis the 
house of the famous Jacques Coeur, Charles VII. ’s 
treasurer, and is a fine example of the domestic 
architecture of the fifteenth century. There are 
other good Renaissance houses. Bourges was 
the birthplace of Louis XL, and of Bourdaloue. 
Under the Roman occupation Bourges was called 
AraHcuin, from Avara^ the Italian name of the 
Y^vre. Caesar, in his Covimentariex^ says it was 
one of the finest cities of the Gauls. It after- 
wards became the capital of Berry, and as such 
underwent many sieges. Charles VII. found a 
refuge here at the beginning of his reign, and was 
in consequence called the King of Bourges. The 
university founded at Bourges in 1463 by Louis XI. 
had a great reputation, and among its professors 
was the famous lawyer Cujas. 

Bourget, Ernest, French dramatic author, 
died 1864. His pieces, the chief of which is perhaps 
Le Sire de Frane-Jioisy^ have been extensively 
played at the Porte- Saint-Martin, the Bonifes- 
Parisiens, and other like theatres. He was one 
of the authors of Chansons Populaires de France. 

Bourget, Paul, French novelist and essayist, 
born at Amiens 1852. His novels are of the modern 
school of psychological analysis and insearch, and 
are written in a clear and pleasing style. He is 
said to take peculiar pains in revising and polishing 
what he writes. His N'ouvea.ux Essais de Psychologie 
conti^nporaine are of much interest, and his novels, 
Vn Crime EAmowr and Mensonges, are favourites 
with some. 
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SoilY|pi6tiorixiidn, a family of Orinoideaor sea 
lilies, of which the type-genus Bourgueticrinna 
is a common fossil in the English chalk. 

Bourignoxif Antoinkttb (1616~1680), a reli- 
gious visionary, who seems in part to have antici- 
pated Joanna Southcote, and in part the Salvation 
Army. Her extravagant ideas and utterances 
caused her to be driven from Flanders, Brabant, 
Holland, Holstein, and Alsace, and she finally died 
ill Friesland. Among other curious speculations in 
which she indulged, was the nature of Antichrist, 
as to whose Viirth and appearance she was fully 
informed, even to his complexion and the colour of 
his luiir. She also had a vision as to how Adam 
was shaped and formed before his fall. Her works 
were published at Amsterdam (16711-1684), in 21 
volumes, and some of the least entei+^ining liave 
been translated into English. 

Bourmont, Louis Auguste Victob, Comte 
DE Ghaibnes de (1773-1846), Marshal of France. 
Born at the castle of Bourmont, he was an oflicer 
of the French gufirds at the time of the revolution. 
He fought in the army of Cond6, and with tlie 
royalists till the failure of the cause. For some 
time he remained in hiding at Bari.s, but is suspected 
of having done so with tlie connivance of the 
authorities, and to liave iilayed a double iwirt. 
However that may be, he was imprisoned after the 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon. He escaped 
to Port ugal, and was at Lisbon when Junot took it 
in 1810. He came back to France, and was made 
colonel by Napoleon. His courage and talent shown 
in the different campaigns advanced him to the rank 
4if general of division. At Napoleon’s downfall ho 
het!ameoneaf Louis KVIII.’s genenils, and, sent with 
Ney to bar Napoleon’s advance during the Hundred 
Days, he again t ook a command under the Emperor, 
who appointed him against Carnot’s advice, who 
distnistcd Bourmont. This distrust seems to have 
been justified, for Bourmont soon deserted to Louis 
XVI II., who was at Ghent. At the restoration he 
received a command, fought in Spain in 1823, and 
in 1829 ho became minister for war. In 1830 he 
commanded the army that conquered Algiers, and 
was made Marshal of France. At the revolution 
of July he refused allegiance to Louis Philippe, and 
was driven from the army. After trying in vain to 
mise a counter-revolution, he went to Portugal, and 
made an unfortunate campaign there for Don 
Miguel. He tried vainly to return to France in 1840, 
did return later, and iinally died at his birthplace. 

Bolume, Hatlboukne, or Winteubouune, an 
intermit tenft spring or stream, occurring commonly 
in chalk districts after an exceptionally wet season. 
They owe Iheir origin to a general rise of water under- 
ground throughout the area, flowing out at all points 
where the level of the surface of the ground is lower 
than the level to which the underground water rises 
{mturatioii-plane). Tliey therefore often flow along 
those “ dry valleys ” of our chalk downs which were 
probably permanent watercourses in a more pluvial 
period. They rise at Hemel Hempstead and Henley 
in the Chiltern Hills, at Croydon, Caterham, Mers- 
tham and Epsom in the North Downs, at Ashcombe 
near Lewes, and at Lavant in the South Downs, and 


also in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. From the time 
of Werkworth in the 15th century, and the credulous 
John Aubrey in the 17th, to our own time, the out- 
break of these bournes has been popularly supposed 
to foreshadow national misfortune. 

Bourne, Hugh (1772-1852), founder of the sect 
of Primitive Methodists. He was a Wesleyan, but 
as his habit of open-air preaching and meeting did 
not meet with the approval of that body, he 
separated from them, or was cut off by them, and 
in 1810 founded the first community of Primitive 
Methodists. Although following his occupation of 
carpenter and builder, he found time to spread his 
principles in the British Isles and the United 
States. He seems to have led an exemplary life, 
and he was much esteemed by his sect. 

Bourne, Vincent (1095-1747}, was educated at 
Westminster, and after graduating at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and getting a fellowship 
there, he went back to Westminster as a master, 
where he gained much renown as a Latin versifier, 
writing some good original poems, and making 
happy Latin translations of English ballads. Cowper 
admired him, and translated some of his poems, and 
Lamb speaks genially and prettily of him. 

Bournemouth, a watering-place of Hamp- 
shire. It is noted for its sands, for its air, which, 
while not relaxing, is soft and agreeable to most 
invalids, for the beautiful scenery of the neighbour- 
hood and the pine-covered valley in which it lies. 
It has two piers, an aquarium, winter garden, town 
hall, sanatorium, and several hospitals. Godwin, 
Mary Wollstonecralt, and Mary Shelley are buried 
in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth. Pop. 
(1901), 47,003. 

Bouroudjird, a Persian town, in the province of 
Irak-Adjemy, and capital of the government of the 
same name, on the road from Hainadan to Ispahan, 
and about 170 miles N.W. of the latter. It is well 
situated in a fertile plain, and watered by a river 
bordered by great trees. The town has a manu- 
facture of coarse cotton goods, and the land around 
is well cultivated. Saffron is grown; there are 
mulberry trees for the silkworms, and cotton, 
maize, sugar-cane, and potatoes are cultivated. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet 
(1769-1831), fellow-student and secretary of Napo- 
leon. He was at lirienne with Napoleon, and 
having followed diplomacy, he went to Italy with 
Napoleon and became his private secretary, and 
with Clarke drew up the treaty of Campo-Basso. 
He also went to Egypt w'ith Napoleon, and stayed 
with liim till 1802, when, becoming implicated In 
the questionable bankruptcy of a contractor, he 
w’as removed and sent as charge d'affaires to 
Hamburg, wliere in 1813 he was again mixed up in 
questionable speculations. He afterwards joined 
Louis-Philippe, and became a minister of State 
and deputy of the Yonne. The revolution of July 
drove him mad, and in this state he died. He 
wrote some memoirs in which he spoke very plainly 
of Napoleon, but his statements axe not much 
trusted, and to correct them the Count of Aure 
wrote (1830) Bourrienne et ses Erreurs toUmtaires 
et involontaires. 
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Boussa, town of Central Africa, capital of 
kingdom of same name, on an island of the Quaxra 
or Niger, lat. 10° 14' N. It is a fortified place, 
and the residence of the sovereign. Mungo Park 
was killed here as he was going up the Niger. 

Bonterwek, Frederic (1766-1828), German 
philosopher and poet. The disciple first of Kant, 
then of Jacobi, he was more distinguished for his 
skill in setting forth their doctrines than for any 
originality of his own. He did much for criticism 
and for literary history, and his History of Poetry 
and Eloquence among Modem Races is of some 
reputation. His poetry is of little merit. He w'as 
councillor of the duchy of Weimar, and professor 
of philosophy at Gottingen. 

Bouts BixudS (Fr. rhymed ends)^ a French 
literary pastime. Each player is supplied with 
four or more words, each two of which are similar 
in sound. These are supposed to be the endings 
of four lines of poetry, which he has to complete. 
The game is referred to in Addison's Sjwctatvr. 

Bouvardia, a genus of plants of the order 
IlubriacejE, with bright scarlet flowers ; it is much 
used for borders. 

Bouviues, a French village, North department, 
arrondissement of Lille, from which it is distant 
8 miles. It is of no importance, except hist orically as 
having been the scene of Philippe Auguste’s rictory 
over the Emperor Otho IV., in 1214. 

BovatOp or Ox-gang, was one-eighth of a 
carucate (q.v.). It was an old English measure of 
land, as much as an ox can plough in a season — 
from 8 to 18 acres, or more, according to the district. 

Bovidse, a family of even-toed ruminant .s, here 
used as the equivalent of Chvicornia or Hollow- 
Horned Kuminants. The term Bovidje has had 
various definitions, but in this sense embraces 
oxen, bisons, buffaloes, antelopes, sheep and goats, 
though these animals have been classed in three, 
and sometimes in as many as five different families. 
Many of the members of this group are widely 
dissimilar in external appearance, but the annec- 
tant forms are so numerous, and grade into each 
other by such imperceptible degrees, that it was 
found impracticable to frame satisfactory defini- 
tions for the smaller groups adopted by some 
naturalists. For this reason the larger definition 
of the family is the more general one, the antelopes, 
oxen, sheep and goats being considered as groups 
each of which has too much in common with the 
others to be entitled to the rank of a family. In 
the Bovidae are included the typicJil ruminants, 
and those of most service to man for food, for 
beasts of burden and for the commercial im- 
portance of their skins, bones, horns, etc. There 
are six molar teeth on each side in each jaw ; six 
incisors and owo canines in the lower jaw, separated 
by a wide interval from the molars, and in the 
forepart of the upper jaw there is a horny pad, 
against which the incisors and canines of the 
lower jaw bite. The frontal appendages differ 
^dely from those of the deer [Antlers], and con- 
sist of hom-cores (processes of the frontal bone), 
covered with a sheath of horn, never shed except 


by the American Prong-horn (q.v.). Generally 
speaking, horns are present in both sexes, some- 
times, however, only in the males. The feet are 
cleft, and there are genemlly accessoi^ hoofs. The 
family is chiefly confined to the Old World, only a 
few forms being found in America. For the taurine, 
bisontine, and bubaline forms of typical genus Bos 
and its allies, see Cattle, Oxen, Bison, Buffalo ; 
see also Antelope, Goat, Musk-Ox, Sheep. 

Bow, the more or less rounded fore-end of a ship 
or boat, which cuts the water. The “starboard 
• bow ” and “port bow ” are respectively on the right 
and left hand side of the stem of the ship (q.v.). 

Bow, an instrument for projecting an arrow. It 
is usually made of a piece of wood, whose ends are 
connected by string. [Archery.] The term is also 
applied to the instrument which is used to set the 
strings of a violin, or the like, in vibration. 

Bowdich, Thomas Edward (1790-1824), Eng- 
lish traveller in Africa. Born at Bristol, in 
1814 he went to see a relative — Hope Smith — 
governor of the Cape Coast, who charged him in 
1816 with a mission to Guinea, to establish com- 
mercial relations. He penetrated as far as Coo- 
massie, and succeeded in his mission. He then 
returned to Europe, and went to Paris for the 
purpose of scientific study. In 1822 he with his 
wife undertook a new journey to Africa, and 
explored the mouth cf the Gambia. Plere he died 
of malignant fever. He wrote several works. His 
Embassy to the Country of the Ashantis gave 
Europe its first knowledge of that country. Among 
other things he wrote a treatise on finding tJie 
longitude at sea by observation of lunar eclipses. 

Bowditek, Nathaniel, American astronomer 
(1773-1838). Born at Salem, in Massachusetts, and 
practising first the trade of a cooper and then that 
of ship's chandler, he showed great aptitude for 
mathematics. He studied hard at the science, and 
made several voyages with a view to checking his 
theories by practical knowledge. He declined the 
offers of different professorships, and became the 
actuary of an insurance company. He was after- 
wards president of the Boston Academy of Sciences 
and Arts, and a member of the corporation of 
Harvard College. His best known works are the 
American Practical Kangator, and a translation 
of Laplace’s Mecanigue Celeste. 

Bowdler, Thomas (1754-1825), an English 
editor of Shakespeare and Gibbon, whose chief 
claim to note arises from the fact that his name — 
like that of Captain Boycott — has given the Englisli 
language a new word. He made it his special 
province to look after the morals of his neighbours, 
and to this end issued an expurgated edition of 
Shakespeare; and in the latter part of his life 
he prepared a similar edition of Gibbon, from 
which all passages that he considered of an immoral 
or irreligious tendency were omitted. He was un- 
doubtedly a well-meaning man ; luckily his editions 
are not cheap, so people can let them alone. 

Bowdoin, James (1727-1797), son of a French 
merchant forced into exile by the edict of Nantes. 
Born in Boston, he was elected to the continental 
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Congress in 1774, and the, next year he was 
Governor of Massachusetts. He did much by speecli 
and writing to advance the cause of American Inde- 
pendence, and when compelled by ill-health to 
resign his public functions, he gave himself up to 
science and literature. He was president of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences and Arts, and 
fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh. Bowdoin College, in the state of Maine, is 
named after him. 

Bowels. [Intestines, Inflammation, etc.] 

Boweily Richard, a very gallant naval com- 
mander, was born at Ilfracombe in 17(51, and at 
the age of thirteen enterc^d the merchant service ; 
but in 177S he volunteered into the royal navy, 
and soon afterwards attracted the notice of Captain 
Jervis, who subsequently Ijccame Lord St. Vincent. 
Ho distinguished liimself in Vice-Admiral Darby's 
action on July 29th, 1781, and on April 21st, 1782, 
at the capture of the Pegase, 74. For the latter 
service he was made an acting lieutenant; but he 
did not succeed in obtaining his actual commission 
until 1790. In the next year ho commanded with 
great credit a division of transport.s which went to 
the relief of the colony in New South Wale.s, ami 
returning in 1793, received tlio thanks of the Navy 
Board and of the Colonial Secretary. In 1794, as 
one of the lieutenants of the 98, he again 

distinguished hims(df at the attack on Martinique, 
and esjxjcially in the capture, by boarding, of the 
largo French frigate Bienvemu^' This gaino<l liim 
his immediate promotion to the rank of commander, 
and ho was very shortly afterwards po.'^ted. Having 
been given command of the Terpsichore, 32. he w^as 
so fortunate as to be able to save the Ihedahts 
from cni»ture by the French in the Chesapeake. 
At the evacuatioii of Fort Matilda, Gundalonpe, be 
was severely woundt'd in tlie face; but he refused 
to quit his command, and in 1795 and 1790 he 
ren<1ered good service in the Me<litorrancan. On 
October 13tli, in the latter year, off C.artbagena, he 
met and engaged the Spanish frigate Malwncsa, 
32, a much larger and better manned vessel than 
his own ; ami after an hour and forty minutes’ 
action he took her. Ho also took a large Spani.sh 
treasure-ship, and on December 13th, 1790. engaged 
and captured the Vcsfnlc, 30, after one of the most 
spirited actions on record. Three months later, 
having sighted the dismasted Sanfissima Trinidad^ 
130, which had been badly mauled at St. Vincent, 
he bravely attacked her, but, of course, without 
success. On the 24th of July following this de- 
voted officer was killed by a grape-shot, at the 
storming of Santa Cruz, at the moment when 
Nelson receive<l his w-ound. His elder brother, 
James, was master of the Qneen Charlotte in the 
action of the glorious First of June, 1794 ; his second 
brother, George, became a post -captain in 1802; 
his youngest brother, Thomas, died as a midship- 
man of the (htynberland in 17i>0. 

Bower, Walter, called alsoBowMAKER (1385- 
1449), Scottish historian. Little is knowm of his 
life, except that he was Abbot of St. (^olumba’s, 
Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth. He continued the 
history of Scotland— carried by Fordun dowm to 


the death of David (1153)— as far as the death of 
James I. (1437). As he was speaking of events 
contemporary or almost so, his work is entitled to 
credit. Like Fordun, he wrote in Latin, and the 
Scotichronicon has not been translated. 

Bower-birdf a name for any species or indi- 
vidual of a group of Thrush-like birds from 
Australia and the Eastern Archipelago, due to the 
fact that the majority of them erect bower-like 
structures of twigs, in which they disport, and in 
which the males display their love-antics. There 
are five genera — Scriculus, Ptilonorhynchus, and 
Chlamydodera, confined to Eastern Australia, 
jEluredus (called also Cat-birds from their cry), 
ranging thence to the Papuan Islands, and Ambly- 
ornis, confined to New Guinea ; they were formerly 
made a sub-family (Tectonarchinse) of the Para- 
diseidaj, but are now generally placed with the 
Babbling Thrushes (q.v.). The plumage of Serieuhis 
chrysocephcblus (the Regent Bird) is brilliant 
golden-yellow and black; that of the male of 
Ptilonorhynchus holosericeais is glossy black, and of 
the female brown and green mixed ; the species of 
Chlamydodera are clothed in brown, more or less 
spotteci with buff, and generally have a nuchal crest ; 
the Cat-bird (^JEluredus smithii), is green, spottecl 
with white, the ground-tint lighter on the under- 
surL'ice ; in the other two species of the genus the 
upper-surface is green, and the under-surface 
yellow or buff, spotted with brown. The single 
species of Amblyorni.s, from New Guinea, is rufous- 
brown above, buff beneath. The bower-building 
habit seems to be confined to the first three genera, 
and it must be borne in mind that these bowers are 
in no sense nests. Of the nidification of tbevse 
birds little is known ; the nest and eggs of JElurcdvs 
smithvi have only recently been found. The 
bowers made by the various species differ somewhat 
in their form and ornamentation, but the general 
I)rinciple of construction is the same. They are 
decorated with gay feathers, shells, bleached bones, 
bright-coloured berries, and, in some cases, tall 
grasses, “ the whole showing a decided taste for 
the beautiful,” and the bones and shells are often 
arranged so as to form a kind of pathway to the 
bowers, which are the most wonderful instances of 
bird-architecture yet discovered. 

Bowie Knife, a hea^y knife with a long 
curved blade, familiar in literature dealing with 
the Western United States; named from its in- 
ventor, Colonel Jim Bowie, who was killed in the 
war of liberation of Texas from Mexico, in 1836. 

Bowles, William Leslie (or Lisle) (1762- 
1850), English poet. Born at King’s Sutton, 
Northamptonshire, where his father was vicar, he 
went to Winchester College, and then to Trinity 
College, Oxford, and afterwards became prebendary 
of Salisbury, and rector of Bremhill, Wiltshire. He 
is perhaps less known for his own poetry than for 
his influence in forming the Lake School, and has 
been even more neglected than they now are. He 
inaugurated the poetry of nature ; and his criticism 
of Pope, in an edition he brought out in 1807, gave 
rise to a controversy with B3rron and Campbell, in 
which Bowles did not come off worst. 
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BowlSf an English game of some antiquity, still 
largely practised. A smooth level piece of tuff 
about 40 yards square, surrounded by a shallow 
trench, is needed. Each player has two bowls, 
which he rolls so that they may lie as near as 
possible to a small white ball (the “ jack ”), which is 
first of all rolled to a distance of not less than 20 
yards from the players. Each bowl is biassed^ so 
that some skill is required to excel in the game. 

Bowring, Sir John (1792-1872), the first editor 
of the Westvdnster Heview, was distinguished both 
in literature and politics. He was a member of 
Parliament from 1835-1849, when he was made 
consul at Hong-Kong, while in 1853 he was apiwinted 
governor. In 1856 he ordered the bombardment of 
Canton, as a consequence of an insult to the British 
flag ; a proceeding which roused much opposition 
at home. He retired in 1859. 

Bowsprit, a large boom or inclined mast 
projecting over the stem of a sliip, to carry sail 
forward, and to support the foremast by confining 
the stays wherewith it is secured. The bowsprit is 
rounded, except at the outer end, and, in large 
ve.ssels, is generally phaced at an angle of about 
thirty-six degrees with the horizon. It should be 
two-thirds the length of the mainmast, and in 
thickness equal to tlie mizenmast. It carries the 
spritaail yard, and, at its outer end, the flying jib- 
boom. It also carries the jack-staff. The standing 
rigging attached to it includes the fore-topgallant 
stay, tl»e fore -topmast stay, the fore -topmast 
preventer stay, the forestay, the fore preventer stay, 
the martingale stay, the* bobstays, the bowsprit 
shrouds, and the bowsprit horse. 

Bowstring, a term applied to an old form 
of execution by strangling with a bowstring, once 
common in Turkey. 

Bowstring Girder, a special tyj^e of girder 
much employed in the construction of small bridges. 


BOWSTRING GIRDER. 

The upper boom is curved to the shape of a bow ; 
the lower boom is straight, and the bracing of* 
various designs. The Saltash girder bridge on the 
Great Western Railway is an example. 

Bowyer, Sir George, third son of Sir William 
Bowyer, Bart., was born about 1738, became a 
lieutenant in the navy in 1758, and attained the 
rank of post-captain in 1762. In the Albion, 74, 
he was present in Byron’s action with D’Estaing 
on July 6th, 1779, at the attack on the French 
squadron in Fort Royal Bay, and in April, 1780, 
in Rodney’s action with De Guichen, off Martinique. 
He also took part in the actions of May 15th and 
19th following; but his vessel lost very heavily, 
having 24 killed and 123 wounded on the two last 
named occasions. He continued to hold various 
commands, and in 1793 be hoisted his flag as a 


rear-admind in the Channel fleet under Lord Howe. 
His flagship, the Prhice, 98, was conspicuously 
engaged in the action of the glorious First of June, 
1794, when the rear-admiral, losing a leg, was 
incapacitated for further sernce at sea. As a 
reward he was created baronel, honoured with 
the thanks of both Houses, and given a pension of 
£1,000 a year. A month after the action ho became 
vice-admiral, and in 1799 admiral He died in 1800, 

Bowyer, Sir George (1811-1883), English 
writer and public man. He was born at Ratlley, 
in 1811, and was called to the Bar in 1839. Being 
converted to Catholicism in 1850, he became the 
defender of tlie establishment in England of tlie 
papal hierarchy, and published a pamphlet on 
The Cardinal Archbiahop of Wcaimimier and the 
New Hierarchy. He sat in rarliament for Dundalk 
(1852-68), and for Wexford (187*l-8()). He wrote 
some w^orks on Civil and Constitutional Law, and 
a JJusertatmi on the Institutions of the Jialiun 
Jtepublws, 

Bowyer, William (1699-1777), English printer 
and scholar. He was educated at Cambridge, and 
afterwards joined his father in business. He was 
appointed printer to the House of Commons, to the 
Society of Antiquaries, and to the Ro.val Society, 
and printer of the Rolls of the House of Lords, and 
of the Journids of the House of Commons. Besides 
writing essays on The Origin of Printing, and 
philological tracts, he issued an enlarged edition 
cf Schrevelius*8 Oreek Lecciem, and a translation of 
Rousseau’s Paradoxical Oration. 

Boxer Cartrid|Bre,ametallic cartridge invented 
in 1852 for the Snider rifle. It consisted of four 
main parts — the shell or case, the fulminate, the 
powder, and the projectile. The bullet, a conical 
one, had a wooden plug in its notch, and an aper- 
ture filled with clay at its base. The charge of 
powder was 75 grains, and the weight of the entire 
cartridge and bullet 755 grains, the bullet of 
the perfected (No. 3) pattern weighing 480 
grains. 

Boxers, the name given to a sect of 
fanatics in China who were responsible in 1900 
for a rising against the foreigners which was 
countenanced by the authorities, and culmi- 
nated in the siege of Pekin. They were 
afterwards disavowed by the Government. 

Boxing Day, the 26th of December, when 
Christmas boxes are given in England, by custom, 
to postmen and others. 

Boxslaters, a family of Isopoda known as 
Idotheidcc, which is characterised mainly by the 
lengthening of the body and the fusion of the hard 
parts of the hindmost segment into a tail shield. 
They are especially common in the Baltic. 

Box^thom, a name applied to the various 
species of the genus Xyciwa, belonging to the order 
^lanaccm. They are shrubs, natives of the 
Mediterranean region and of tropical America, with 
funnel-shaped corolla, stamens opening lengthwise 
and a two-chambered nuculane with a persistent 
calyx. L. ba/rbarum, with small lilac flowers, is 
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known as the Duke of Argyll’s tea-tree, its leaves 
having been recommended as a substitute for tea. 
It is often seen as an escape in hedge-rows. 

Boxwood, the wood of the Box, Buxuh semjfer- 
rirensi B. balearica, and H. Macowanii, Buxus is 
the type of the sub-order Bnxirieie of the order 
E^qihorblacca;, It consists of wowiy plants with 
opposite, entire, evergreen leaves, moncEcious flowers 
in axillary glomerules, each flower having four sepals 
and either four stamens or a three-styled ovary. The 
fruit is dry, dehiscent, three -chambered and six- 
seeded. The common, or evergreen box (/i. semj)er‘ 
mren9) is a native of Japan, China, N. India, Persia, 
North Africa, and Europe south of lat. 52®. It is 
doubtfully indigenous at Boxhill in Surrey. The 
whole plant is bitter and poisonous. It may reach 
30 feet in height and its stem 10 inche.s in diameter. 
The leaves are leathery, dark green, shining, ellip- 
tical and less than an inch long. A dwarf variety 
is used as an edging for garden-borders. B. halea- 
rim, native of the Mediterranean region, reaches 
60 or 80 feet in height and has paler leaves three 
inches long. B. Maeorvanii, native of Ca 2 )e Colony, 
has only recently been intrwluced into cornmenje. 
Boxwood froni its hardness and closeness of grain 
is most valuable for walking-sticks, turnery, musical 
and mathematical instruments, and above all, for 
wood engraving. The best wood comes from 
Odessa, Constantino|)le, and Siii 3 Tna, in logs 4 feet 
long and 8 or 10 inches across, which are cut across 
the grain into slices type-higli. Hawthorn, 
AiJierioan dogwood .several species 

of ebony (^Biospyros) and the West Indian bo.x-treo 
{Tecoma pcntaphylla) are among the chief substi- 
tutes i)roposed, owing to the scarcity of box, but 
none of them are altogether satisfactory. Box i.s 
the badge of the clan M’Intosh ; the variegated 
variety, that of the M’Phersons. 

Boyaoa. a stjite of Colombia, bordering on 
Venezuela, area 33,361 square miles. It is crossed 
in the north- w^est by the Eastern Cordilleras, but 
the east is fertile prairie watered by the Meta, the 
Guavlar, and other tril>utaries of the Orinoco. The 
state derives its name from a victory gained by 
Bolivar over the Spaniards in 1819, at tlie village of 
Boyaca, close to Tunja, the capital. The .state 
produces fine emeralds, and there are coal, copper 
ore, iron, plumbago, and salt springs, 

Boyarib fiie old nobility of Russia, who 
practically controlled the Czar until their power 
was broken by Peter the Great. Also the landed 
aristocracy of Koumania. 

Boy Bishop. During the middle ages, both 
in England and on the Continent, it was customary 
on December 6, the festival of St. Nicolas, the 
great patron saint of children, for one of the 
choristers in cathedral and collegiate churches to 
be elected bishop by the rest. He then performed 
most of the usual episcopal functions, holding 
visitations, preaching sermons, and sometimes even 
leading mass. If he died during his episcopate, 
which, however, always terminated on the Inno- 
cents’ day ensuing, December 28, he was buried 


with episcopal honours. Archbishop Peckham in 
1279 limited the term of office to 24 hours, the 
election taking place on St. John the Evangelist’s 
day, December 27, and the practice was attacked 
by various ecclesiastical councils. It was abolished 
in 1541 by Henry VIII., but restored by Mary in 
1556, and John Stubbs, a chorister of Gloucester 
cathedral, who preached his sermon on Innooentss’ 
day, 1558, was probably the last English boy 
bishop. The Eton Montem (q.v.) has been traced 
to the practice, which is said to exist now in the 
College of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Boyce, William (1710-1779), English composer. 
He was born in London, became a chorister of St* 
Paul's, was composer to the Chapel Royal (1736), 
and organist (1758). From 1755 he was master of 
the king’.s band, and in 1749 he received the 
degree of Mus. Doc. from the University of Cam- 
bridge. He is best known by a collection he made 
of the church music of old masters. He also 
composed oratorios, syrnjJionies, motets, and some 
theatrical nm.sic. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned the song, Hearts of Oah, which used to be 
sung on going into action by such crews as had not 
a band, during the naval wars of the 18th century 
and the beginning of the 19th. His services and 
anthems are still extensively used. 

Boycott. Captain Boycott, the agent of an 
Irish landlord in Connemara, having had disa- 
greements with the tenantry in 1880, the whole 
population of the neighbourhood refused to have 
any dealings whatever with him. Hence his name 
wjis applied both as a noun and a verb to this 
practice, common in Ireland during the agrarian 
figitation, 1880-1890, defined by Mr. Gladstone as 

exclusive dealing,” and by Mr. Parnell as “ leaving 
severely alone.” It speedily passed to the United 
States, and has since been a common feature of 
labour disputes. 

Boyd, Andrew Kennedy Hutchison, bom 
1825, Scottish clergyman and man of letters. He 
was educated at King's College, London, and 
Glasgow University. He was chiefly known as the 
author of a variety of articles in Fraser^s MagaziTiet 
the chief of which have been collected and 
republished. His Becreations of a Country Parson^ 
Lemire Hours in Town, and his Sermons attracted 
many readers. He died in 1899. 

Boydell, John (1719-1804), English engraver,, 
and publisher of prints. Although of no mean 
power himself as an enwaver, it is as the patron 
and encourager of the English print trade, which 
he found in a languishing state, and made it his 
business to revive— that Be is chiefly known. He 
had engraved 96 plates in illustration of Shakspeare, 
from paintings which he commissioned the first 
painters of the day to provide. He also illustrated 
Hume's HUtory of England with 196 plates. This 
work of art swallowed up his fortune, and landed 
him in considerable difficulties. He was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1790. 

Boyer, Alexis (1757-1833), a clever French 
surgeon and learned anatomist. He made hia 
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early studies under difficulties, introducing himself 
without authority into the anatomy schools and 
performing little services for the students, only 
demanding as re ward legs and arms, and odd portions 
of subjects, which he dissected with ardent ze>al. 
His passion for work met witli its reward, slowly 
but surely, and his treatise on Anatomy^ and his 
treatise on Surgical J>Ueases, became and long 
remained text-books. He was surgeon at the 
hospital La Charity, and Napoleon appointed 
him his own surgeon, and made him baron. After 
the downfall of Napoleon he became consulting 
surgeon to the king, and a member of the Institute. 
His fault was perhaps too great a conservatism, 
and opposition to all novelties. 

Boyer, Jean Pierue (1776-1850), patriot and 
President of the republic of Hayti. He was born 
of a negress and a Creole father, and was one of 
the first to take arms in defence of negro enfran- 
chisement. In the struggle between Toussaint- 
rOuverture and Rigaud he took part, with the 
latter, and followed him after his defeat to France. 
Later he took part as captain under General Leclerc 
in the St. Domingo expedition, but when, on the 
submission of Toussaint-rOuverture, Leclerc showed 
that it was his intention to revive slavery, Boyer 
left him and, like Potion, joined his brother negroes. 
Under Potion's presidency he was successively 
colonel and general of division. In 1818, on 
Potion’s death, he became pre.sident, and in 1820 he 
united the kingdom of King Christophe to the 
republic, and hi 1823 he took possession of the 
Spanish port of St. Domingo. He also obtained 
the recognition of the independence of Hayti by 
France, on payment of a large sum. He was an 
enemy of all reform, and was not a popular presi- 
dent, being credited with a wish to advance his 
own personal views rather than to seek the good of 
the country. A revolution in 1843 drove him from 
his seat, and he retired to Paris, where he passed 
the rest of his life. 

Boyle, Charles (1676-1731), author, soldier, 
and statesman ; second son of Roger, second Earl 
of Orrery. He was thrice member for Huntingdon, 
became Earl of Orrery in 1703, and being in favour 
with the queen’s ministry he was made major- 
general, and privy councillor in 1709. He was 
appointed royal envoy to Brabant and Flanders, 
and was created Baron Marston, in the peerage of* 
England. Under George I. he fell into disfavour 
with the authorities, and was twice committed to 
the Tower. The Orrery was named after him by 
its constructor Gresham. He translated Plutarch^s 
Lysander, and an edition which he published of the 
Epistles of Fhalaris involved him in a controversy 
with Bentley. 

Boyle, John (1707-1762), son of the Charles 
last mentioned, Earl of Cork and Orrery. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, but his poor 
health precluded him from adopting an active life, 
and he devoted himself to literature, without, how- 
ever, producing work of any high order of merit. 
He was a friend of Pope and Swift, and published 
The Letters of PVLny the Yousiger, a Life of Swifts 


and The Memoirs of JRohert Carey, Earl of Mon^ 
Tueuth. There was a posthumous edition of his> 
Letters from Italy, 

Boyle, Richard (1566-1643), founder of the 
house of Cork anti Orrery, born at Canterbury, of a 
Hertfordshire family, educated at Cambridge and 
at the Middle Temple, went to Ireland and, marry- 
ing well, bought large estates, and greatly improved 
them by prudent management. He also did much 
to dcvelope manufactures and mechanical art in 
Ireland, and made a fortune by his efforts. Knighted 
in 1603, he was made Earl of Cork in 1620. He 
was in di.sfavour with Strafford, but held his own, 
and lived to extinguish a rebellion in his old age. 

Boyle, Robert (1626-1691), is perhaps the 
best known of the family, being, as w'as once said 
of him, wdth a curious mixture of literalness and 
metaphor, “ father of modern chemistry and 
brother of the Earl of Cork.” He w^as renowned 
as a natural philosopher, and was one of the 
founders of the Royal Society. Born the seventh 
son of Richard, Earl of Cork, he went to Eton 
while Sir H. Wotton was Provost. From Eton lie 
went to Stalbridge, in Dor.set, where he was for 
some time under a private tutor. After travelling 
and studying abroad he settled down in 1646 at 
Stalbridge, which estate had devolved upon him; 
and in 1654 ho began a. fourteen years’ resi<ience 
at Oxford. His principle of pliilosophy was that 
interrogation of nature which Bacon had inaugu- 
rated, and ho made some valuable experiments 
upon the nature of air and its conditions and 
properties. He did not confine his attention to 
natural philosophy. Theology occupied much of 
his time, and lie was csjiecially interested in 
Orient-alism, and in the spread of Christianity in 
the East. His friends had tried to persuade him 
to take orders, but he preferred to remain a layman. 
He shared in translating the Scriptures, or parts of 
them, into Malay, Irish, Welsh, and Turkish ; and 
superintended the translation into Arabic of 
Grotius’ iJe Veritate. In 1660 lie iniblished his 
Ne7C Physico- Mechanical Experiments touching 
the spring of air. In 1663 he was on the Council 
of the Royal Society, and in 1680 its president. 
In 1690 his health gave way, and he resigned his 
public employments, still, however, carrying on his 
private researches. He died at the end of 1691, 
and was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Like Newton, he turned his attention to alchemy, 
and seems to have had some belief in a possible 
transmutation of metals. His works are numerous, 
and he founded the lectures, which bear his name, 
for the defence of Christianity against its oppo- 
nents, atheistic, theistic, and others. 

Boyle, Roger (1621-1679), soldier and states- 
man, was the fifth son of the Earl of Cork. Having 
distinguished himself at Dublin University, he made 
a tour in France and Italy, and on his return, after 
marrying Margaret Howard, sister of the Duke of 
Norfolk, he went over to Ireland and aided his 
father in his struggle against the rebels He 
retired to his estates in England upon King 
Charles I.’s death, but tired of inactivity he had 
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resolved to go abroad and join in the attempts to 
restore Charles II. Cromwell, however, getting 
knowledge of his intention, and knowing his 
value, intercepted him at London, and prevailed on 
him to accept a general’s command in Ireland 
against the rebels. This he did, and served Crom- 
well faithfully, and was a member of his Privy 
Council during the Protectorate. On the death 
of Cromwell Kobert Boyle left the falling house, 
arid w£is instrumental in the restoration of 
Charles II., who made him Earl of Orrery. 
He had great influence in public affairs, but a 
rjuarrel with the Duke of Ormond brought him to 
England. He was impeatihed, but the prosecution 
failed ; and though he had to give up his public 
employments he remained in great favour with the 
king, who often consulted him. He was a brave 
soldier and a good handler of troops. 

Boyle XiectureSi a series of eight sermons 
against infidelity, to be preached in the Chripel 
Koyal, Whitehall (now closc^d), endowed by the 
Hon, Kobert Boyle (q.v.), 101)1. 

Boyle’s Law, in Physics, states tliat if a given 
quantity of any gas be subjected to any variation 
in volume while its temperature is kept constant, 
the pressure will vary in such a way that the pro- 
duct of volume and pressure remains a constant. 
Tlius if the volume r of a certain mass of liydrogen 
be 40 cubic centimetres, when its pressure p is 
equal to tluit of 7)5 cms. of mercury, tlien if the 
temperature is kcqit constant tliroughout vp = 
70 X 40=: 3040 always. As a matter of fact the law 
is not perfectly obeyed by any gas, though the 
approximation becomes closer and closer as the 
tempenituro of the gas is taken farther from its 
point of liquefaction. Thus hydrogen and o.xygen, 
which at ordinary temperatures arc both far from 
their points of liquefaction, follow Boyle's law 
closely. Carbon dioxide, which is more readily 
liquefied, shows an evident discrepancy at onlinary 
temperature. [C4as.] 

Boyne, a river of Ireland, which, rising in the 
Bog of Allen, near Carbery, in Kildare, flows 
through that county, King’s county, Meath, and 
Louth, and enters the Irish Sea. It is navigable 
for barges up to about nineteen miles from its 
mouth, and for heavier craft as far as Droghedp, 
which is four miles up the river. Near this town is 
an obelivsk marking the scene of the celebrated 
battle of the Boyne, fought in 1090. The chief 
afiluents of the Boyne are the Mattock and the 
Blackwater. 

Boassaris, Maroos, was born in 1788 at Suli, 
Epirus. After a period of refuge in the Ionian 
Islands, whither he with others had had to flee 
from Ali Pasha (q.v.), he headed in 1820 a 
force of his exiled countrymen in aid of their 
subjugator against the Turks. At Missolonghi, 
in 1823, he was commander-in-chief of the Greek 
forces, and made a daring and successful attack 
upon the Turkish vanguard, near Karpenisi. Boz- 
zaris himself fell in this encounter, but his memory 
lives in the patriot songs of Greece. 


Braban^osme, the national anthem of Bel- 
gium, composed during the revolution of 1830. 
The words were due to Jenneval, a French, 
actor, the music to Van Campenhout, afterwards ‘‘ 
choirmaster to the king. Other words have since 
been written to the tune by the composer and 
other writers. 

Brabant, the central district in the Nether- 
lands, extending from the Waal to the head of the 
Dyle, and from the Meuse and plain of Limburg 
to the Lower Scheldt, was formerly a separate 
duchy, but is now divided between Belgium and 
Holland. It comprises three provinces, viz. : 1, 
North or Dutch Brabant, area 1,9G0 square mile?, 
where the inhabitants are mainly Dutch; 2, the 
Belgian province of Antwerp, area 1,095 square 
miles, where the inhabitants are mainly Flemings ; 
and 3, South Brabant, also Belgian, area 1,27G 
square miles, where the inhabitants are mainly 
Walloons. As to the general aspect of the country, 
it is for the most part a plain sloping gently 
towards the north-west, with, in the south, a few 
low hills and the forest of Soignies, and in tlie 
nortli, level tracts. The principal rivers are the 
Meuse and the Scheldt with their tributaries. The 
soil is fertile and well cultivated, agriculture and 
cattle - raising being extensively engaged in. 
Chicory, hops, and tobacco, are also grown, am- 
amongst the industries, besides the well-known 
Brabant lace, are the production of sugar from 
the beet, of earthenware, leather, salt, thread, 
woollens, etc. The chief towns are Brussels, Her- 
togenbosch. Bergen-op-Zoom, Tilburg, Louvain, etc. 
[Belgium.] 

Braccio, Fobtebracci, Count of Montone, was 
born in 13(>8, at Perugia. After military service 
on behalf of different causes he was entrusted with 
the command of his native city, being made by 
Queen Joanna of Naples Count of Foggia and 
Prince of Capua. Aiming at the throne of Naples, 
he received his death wound before Aquila, in 
1424, while fighting to attain his end. 

Braoo, a support or stay of various kinds. In a 
square-rigged vessel a rope used for wheeling or 
traversing a sail upon a mast, in order to make 
it correspond with the direction of the wind or 
the course of the ship. It is fastened to the 
yard-arm. The braces of all yards are double, 
except those of top-gallant and, when these are 
carried, spritsail and topsail yards. The mizen 
yard has vangs, or fangs, instead of braces. A 
brace is also a piece of iron supporting, for ex- 
ample, a poop lantern, or a screwshaft. In Archu 
tecture it is a piece put across the angles of a 
building. [^See also Bracket.] 

Bracelet (Old French, connected with hras^ i 
arm), an ornamental ring or band for the wrist, 
usually of gold or silver, sometimes set with gems. 
A common variety is the Bangle (q.v.). Such 
bracelets, as well as anklets, were worn by the 
ancient Persian kings and nobles. Greek and 
Roman ladies frequently wore bracelets, as did 
Roman men under the empire occasionally, and 
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they were sometimes conferred on soldiers as a 
decoration for valour. Both Greek and Roman 
bracelets were often of a snake form. Among the 
Kelts bracelets were often worn by men. Ironically, 
the term is sometimes applied to handcuffs. 

Brachf Brache, an old naipe for a dog that 
hunted by scent; the word was afterwards re- 
stricted to denote a bitch. (See Lear i. 4.) 

Brachelytra, a section of beetles including 
two families of which the rove beetles, or Staphy- 
linidie, are the more important. The devil’s coach- 
horse is the best known English species of this 
family. 

Brachial Artery, the name given to the 
chief artery of the upper arm. The subclavian 
artery of the neck is continued through the axilla 
or arm-pit, as the axillary artery, and after passing 
through this region, the further continuation of the 
vessel is called the brachial artery. It runs down 
the upper arm on its inner aspect, accompanied by 
two veins, and gives off several branches, mainly 
concerned in supplying muscles ; just below the 
bend of the elbow the brachial divides into the 
radial and ulnar arteries. 

Brachiiolaria, the name of the type of star- 
fish larva which is provided with a calcareous 
skeleton. It also differs from tlie Bipinnaria 
( q.v.) form by the possession of three additional 
arras. 

Brackiopoda (i.f. arm-footed), or “lamp- 
shells,” a group of soft-bodied animals protected 
by a shell of two valves, and hence regarded as a 
close ally of the l)ivalved shell-fish (Lamelli- 
branchiata) (q.v.) which were included with it in 
the now obsolete division, the Concliifera. The 
group is one of great intere.st both to zoologists 
and geologists ; to the former, owing to the un- 
<jertainty as to its exact place in the animal 
kingdom, and to the latter, owing to tlie abundance 
of fossil forms. Though somewhat rare in existing 
neas, the brachiopoda were once extremely common ; 
])robably the oldest known fossil belongs to this 
(jlass, and for a long period it was the predominant 
type of shell-bearing animals. The resemblances 
between these and the bivalved mollusca are quite 
superficial ; when the anatomy and development 
of the recent brachiopods were studied, it was 
found that the two groups were so different that 
no close relation between them could be maintained. 
Tlie shells can be readily distinguished from those 
of Lamellibranchs, since the two valves are never 
exactly equal, while they are always equilateral ; 
whereas in the latter the valves are often equal, 
but never truly equilateral. The microscopic 
structure of the shells is also very different in the 
two classes, as is also the position of the valves in 
relation to the animal ; thus in the Lamellibranch 
they are placed one on each side, whereas in the 
Brachiopod they are front and back, like the boards 
of a sandwich-man. It is now considered that the 
class is most closely related to the Bryozoa (q.v.), 
while the development (especially of LingvM) 
shows that it has affinities with the worms. The 
Brachiopoda are all marine, and most of them live 


at a considerable depth, fixed to other shells or 
rocks, either directly by one valve, or by a fleshy 
peduncle or stalk, w'hich passes out through a 
fissure between the tw^o valves, or more usually 
through an opening in the larger valve ; a few 
living species, nowever, burrow through sandbanks. 
In most forms there is an internal skeleton composed 
of a pair of supports, which are usually coiled, for 
the arms ; the two .arms are provided with small 
branches or cirri which serve for respiration. This 
structure is homologous (q.v.) witli the lophophore 
of Bryozoa (q.v.). The nervous .system consists of 
but one ganglion, another point of difference 
between these and the mollusca. Tlie clas.s is 
divided into two orders : the Articulata, including 
those with a hinge and support for the arms, but 
without .an anus ; and the Inarticulata, tliose lower 
forms without the two first, but with the last 
structure. As reg.ards their range in time, they 
commence at the very base of the fossiliferous 
series (viz. the Cambrian period), and attained their 
maximum in the Silurian, since which they have 
been dwindling in numbers. A few species occur 
in the deejjer X)arts of the British seas. 

Brachycephalic* n. term applied to races of 
man in whom the diameter of the head is not 
much less from side to side than from front to back, 
the ratio of these measurements being 4 to 5. The 
Mongolians are brachycephalic. 

Brachsrmetopus, a genus of Trilobites 
( f.amily Proctidac% of interest, as it was one of the 
last surviving genera: it occurred in the Carboni- 
ferous rocks. 

Brachyptero (i-c, having short wings), a 
name introduced by Cuvier for the Diving Birds-, 
it is obsolescent, if not obsolete. 

Brachypy^fOv a fossil crustacean from the 
Carboniferous system ; it is of interest, as it may 
be one of the Bbachyura. 

Brachyxira short -tailed), the highest 
sub-order of the Veoapoda^ an order of (hmstacea : 
the crab is the best known example. The main 
character of the group is that the t.ail (or 
strictly the abdomen) is very short and tucked up 
closely beneath the body, so that it is useless for 
swimming .and cannot be seen from above ; more- 
over, the body is wide instead of long, so that the 
nervous “ganglia” or centres are connected more 
closely together than in such long-tailed, elongated 
forms as the lobster. The majority of the group 
are marine, living on the shore ; they rarely swim, 
but a few are enabled to do so by means of their 
flattened limbs ; they can live for some time out 
of water, and some families live on land and only 
go to the sea at breeding time. Such e.g. are the 
Land Crab of the genus Gecarcinus^ or the West 
Indian GeUmmus. The Brachyura are world-wide 
in distribution, and are first certainly known from 
the Cretaceous; but doubtful forms occur much 
earlier. A general account of the anatomy and 
life history is given under Crab (q.v.), and this 
should be compared with the article on Lobster, as 
the type of the long-tailed Decapods^ 
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Braokd&y or Bba.ke, the common English name 
for Pteris oquiliTia, the commonest fern of Northern 
Europe, which is also widely distributed in 
temperate and tropical regions. It occurs on 
heaths and moors and in forcKsts, with a creeping 
rhizome, tough tripinnate or quadripinnate erect 
fronds, 1 to 10 feet high, and sori or clusters of 
sporangia all along the recurved under margin of 
the pinnules. As these sporan^a lie between two 
indusia or membranes, the species may have to be 
transferred to the genus Possia. The complicated 
bands of dark selerenchyrnatous tissue in the stem 
and leaf-stalks are popularly known as King 
Charles’s oak. At the primary trifurcation of the 
fronds there are in the young stage glands exuding 
honey which attract ants. Bracken is the badge of 
the clan Kobertson. 

Bracket, a shelf or support fixed to a wall and 
projecting at right angles to it. The name is also 
applied to the iron stays which sometimes support 
shelves, etc., to a gaslight projecting from a wall, 
and to the signs [ ] ( ) used by printers to enclose 

a parenthesis, as also to the sign | , denoting that 

the objects whose names it connects are to be 
taken together. 

Bract, a loaf in, or immediately below, an 
inflorescence, having in its axil either a flower-bud 
or a brancli bearing flower-buds. The main 
function of the bract is to protect the young buds. 
It may be differing in no respect, save position, 
from an ordinary foliage-leaf, as in the dead- 
nettles ; or it may be rigid or glurnaeeous^ as the 
so-called “ chaff ” in grasses and sedges ; or it may 
be thinner, brown or colourless and rnembrarious, 
as in Pelargonium ; or it may be conspicuously 
coloured, so as to servo an attractive ijur^se such 
as is usually the function of the corolla, as in 
Poinsettia or Bougainvillea (q.v.). If a bract is 
large and encloses a whole inflorescence it is termed 
a ajfathc, and siwithcs may similarly be leafy Jis in 
Arum rnaculatum, membranous as in palms, or 
coloured and fleshy as in Anthurium or Kichardia. 
A circle or larger collection of bracts below an 
inflorescence is termed an mvolitcrc, as in the case 
of the three leafy bracts on the flower-stalk of 
Anemanc nemorosa, the two circles of bracts, the 
outer recurved, in the dandelion, the fleshy-based 
bracts of the artichoke, the coloured circle of bracts 
of Astrantia, etc. The flower in the axil of a bract, 
if belonging to a dicotyledon, has often two smaller 
bracts or hracteoles placed laterally on its pedicel, as 
may be seen in violets. If a monocotyledon, there is 
only one bracteole on the pedicel on the side nearest 
the bract. The scales in the catkins of some trees 
and the husk that remains under the name of 
etijmle round the fniit of others, as, for example, 
the “ cup ” of the acorn, are variously made up of 
confluent bracts and bracteoles, and the minute 
scales or paletr among the florets on the common 
receptacle of some Cofnjwsitto may be looked upon 
as bracteoles. 

Braotottf Henby de, law writer, flourished in 
the 13th century. His birth-place is variously 
ascribed to Bratton Clovelly, near Okehampton, 


Bratton Fleming, near Barnstaple, and Bratton 
Court, near Minehead, Somersetshire. After study- 
ing at Oxford, and occupying the position of justice 
itinerant for the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby, he became, in 1264, archdeacon of Barn- 
staple, and chancellor of Exeter cathedral. It is, 
however, as the author of J)e Legibus et Ckmsuetud^ 
inihust Angliae, that he is distinguished. He died 
in 1268. 

Braddocky Edwabd, general, was born about 
1695 in Perthshire. Appointed major-general of 
the Coldstream guards in 1754, he commanded the 
British troops in America against the French. His 
disastrous attempt to invest Fort Duquesne in 
1755 resulted in 63 out of 86 officers, and 914 out 
of 1,370 men being either killed or wounded. He 
himself had four horses shot under him, and 
received a wound from which he died in a few 
days. 

Braddon, Maby Elizabeth, novelist, is the 
Twvi- de-plume of Mrs. John Maxwell. She vras 
born in 1837 in Soho Square, London. She brought 
out her novel, Lady^ Audley'a Secret^ in 1862, 
and immediately achieved popularity. Quite as 
widely read w'as her next novel, Aurora Floyd^ 
produced in 1863. She has gone on ever since 
producing books with great industry ; she also 
edited Iklgravia for a f(3W years, and was an 
extensive contributor to Temple Bar^ St. James's 
MagazinCy and other periodicals. 

Bradford, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough of England in the West Riding of York- 
shire, is situatecl on a tributary of the Caire, and is 
connected by a branch canal with the Liverpool and 
Leeds canal. It is the chief centre in England of 
the spinning and weaving of worsted yarn and 
woollens, and also manufactures alpaca stuffs, silks, 
velvets, plush, cotton, etc. Near it are coal and 
iron mines, and stone quarries. Among its public 
buildings are the old parish church of St. Peter, 
St. George’s hall, mechanics’ institute, markets, 
town-hall, public library, grammar school, and 
technical college. It has also live public parks, 
covering an area of over 200 acres. The town is 
also adorned with statues of Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Titus Salt, etc. Pop, (1901), 279,809. 

Bradford Clay, a local deposit of pale-grey 
calcareous clay, with seams of tough brown lime- 
stone and calcareous ssindstone, occurring at 
various horizons near the upper part of the 
Bathonian or Great Oolite, and named from its 
occurrence at Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire. It is 
generally below the Forest Marble, and corresponds, 
no doubt, in part to the Bliswortli or Great Oolite 
Clay of Northamptonshire, Its greatest thickness 
seems to be near ' Farleigh, where it is between 
40 and 60 feet. Its most characteristic fossils are 
Waldheimia digona and Apiocrinus ratundus (or 
Par1dns(mi\ 'The latter is known as the Bradford 
or Pear Encrinite, its “calyx” or body much 
resembling a pear, whilst single joints of the stem 
are called “ coach-wheels.” In Wiltshire numbers 
of these encrinites may be seen attached to the 
upper surface of the underlying limestone where 
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they lived until overwhelmed by the clayey sediment 
in which their remains are now imbedded. 

Bradford-on-Avon, or Great Bradford, 
an ancient town in England, in the county of 
Wiltshire, is pleasantly situated on the Avon, which 
intersects the town. It contains many interesting 
architectural remains, amongst them being the 
only perfect exami>le of a pre-Norman building in 
England, viz. the Church of St. Lawrence. It 
used to be an important woollen manufacturing 
centre, and has stone-quarries in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. (1901), 4,614. 

Bradlauffh, Charles, M.P., was born in 
1833 in London. He led a somewhat chequered 
career, being errand-boy, small coal-merchant, 
pamphleteer, private soldier, clerk to a solicitor, 
etc. He advocated secularism and espoused the 
Radical movements of his time, establishing in 
18G0 The Nationuil Informer writing and speak- 
ing under the name of Iconoclast. In conjunction 
with Mrs. Annie Besant he brought out in 1876 an 
old pamphlet. The Fndts of Philosophy ^ as a 
challenge on a point of law. For this they were 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £200 — a sentence that was reversed on appeal. 
In 1880 Brad laugh was returned to Parliament for 
Northampton, arid on account of his refusal to take 
the oath a long struggle between him and the 
House of Commons ensued. Northampton returned 
liim four times as a protest against the treatment 
he received in Parliament, and not until the general 
election of 1885 was he allowed to take his seat. 
His Oaths Bill was made law in 1888. He died in 
1891, having previously w’on the respect of all 
parties in the House of Commons. Amongst his 
writings the most widely read w'as his Impeachment 
of the Bmise of BrwmmcU^ 1872. 

Bradley, Edward, Rev. (1827-1889), born at 
Kidderminster. Educated at Durham University, 
he was presented to the living of Denton, Hunts, 
then to Shelton, near Oakham, and next to Lenton, 
near Grantham. He was best known as “ Cuthbert 
Bede,” his nom^de-plume^ and as the author of 
VerAaTvt Grecn^ his most popular production. 

Bradley, James, astronomer, w'as born in 
1692 at Sherborne. His mathematical bent 
attracted the notice of Halley, Sir Isaac Newton, 
and other leading scientists of the time, and in 
1721 he was appointed professor of astronomy at 
Oxford. A few years afterwards he published his 
discovery of the aberration of light, and in 1748 
his discovery of the varying inclination of the axis 
of the earth to the ecliptic. Meanwhile, in 1742, 
he had succeeded Halley as Astronomer-Royal at 
Greenwich. His astronomical observations, num- 
bering about 60,000, were published at Oxford in 
1805. He died in 1762 at Chalford, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Bradshaw, John, president of the High 
Court of Justice that tried Charles I., was born in 
1602 near Stockport, Cheshire. Called to the bar 
at Gray’s Inn in 1627, he became a bencher in 1645, 
and acted for some time as judge in the sheriff- 
courts of London. In 1649, when the trial of the 


king was decided on, he was appointed president 
of the High Court of Justice, receiving as a reward 
the presidency of the Council of State, and the 
chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster with 
estates worth £2,(KX) a year. He opposed the 
Protectorate subsequently, and got into disputes 
with Cromwell, who tried to deprive him of 
the chief justiceship of Chester. After Cromwell’s 
death he became lord-president of the Council, 
dying in 1659. After the Restoration his body, 
which had been interred in Westiuinster Abbey, 
was disinterred and gibbeted with the bodies of 
Cromw^ell and Ireton. 

Bradshaw’s Guide. Mr. George Bradshaw, 
an engraver of maps at Manchester, published some 
maps of the canal systems of Lancashire, York- 
shire, etc., about 1830. On the rise of the railway 
system he performed the same service for it. Hia 
first railway publication (only four copies of which 
now exist) appeared October 1, 1839. It was a 
little book of 28 pp., bound in cloth, and consist- 
ing chiefly of maps of towns, with time-tables 
appended of the few railways then open. Later 
on, Bradshaio's Pailway Companion^ also bound in 
cloth, was issued irregularly as an occasional 
publication. But the regular issue of the familiar 
Bradshaw began in 1841, at the suggestion of 
the London agent, Mr. W. J. Adams. It consisted 
of only 32 pages ; the time-tablos were also pub- 
lished in a broa(lshcot. Shortly afterwards the 
list of sailings and of steamers was added, and 
since then, despite much ingenious economising of 
space and weight, it has swelled to a book contain- 
ing as much type as twelve volumes of an ordinary 
8vo novel, and containing a mass of information 
nowhere to be found within the same compass. 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide began in 1847. The 
early guides (two of which have been recently 
reprinted in facsimile) are amusing to the modern 
traveller. Scats in the train were apparently 
numbered, and booked as in a coach. If a com- 
partment was taken by a party, the fares were 
reduced. “ Glass coaches ” were apparently one 
variety of first class carriage. Passengers were 
requested “ not to leave their seats when the train 
stops, to avoid undue delay.” Mr. Bradshaw was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and hence the 
date on the cover long had the form “ 1st mo, 
(January) 1850.” He died of cholera while on a 
tour in Norway, 1853. The Story of Bradshaw 
has been told by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, sind most of 
the above facts are taken from his account. 

Bradwardine, Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was born about 1290 at Hartfield, 
Sussex. Educated at Merton College, Oxford, he 
afterwards became chancellor of the University, and 
professor of divinity. As chaplain and confessor 
of Edward III. he accompanied that soverei«i 
to France, and was present at Crepy and the 
capture of Calais. On the death of Stratford, in 
1348, Bradwardine was elected archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was on the Continent at the time 
of his election, and went direct to the papal court 
at Avignon for consecration. In 1349 he landed in 
England, and a few days after his arrival died of 
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the black death. He was named “Doctor Pro- 
fundus,” from his treatise Be Cama Bei contra 
Pelagiunij et de virtutc ca'tiearum. 

Bra^v Nicholas, divine and poet, was born in 
1659 at JBandon, county Cork. Educated at West- 
minster, Christchurch (Oxford), and Dublin, he 
subsequently held the rectorship of St. Catherine 
Cree, London, and then of Kichmond, Surrey. In 
addition to his metrical version of the Psalms, 
which was licensed in 1696, he translated Virgil’s 
jEncid, and wrote some poem.s and dramas, now 
sunk into oblivion. 

Brad3rpu8. [Sloth.] 

Braamar, a district of the Scottish Highlands, 
in the S.W. portion of Aberdeenshire, contains part 
of the Grampian range of mountains with the 
lieights Ben Maedhui, Cairntoul, and Lochnagar. 
In it is situated also Balmoral on the banks of the 
river Dee. It is much frequented by tourists and 
sportsmen. 

Braga, a Portuguese city anrl capital of the 
province of Minho, is situated on an elevated plain 
between the rivers Cavado and D’Este. It is the 
seat of an archbishop, and the residence of the 
primate of Portugal. It has a fine 12th century 
Gothic cathedral, and, as the Bracara Augusta of 
the Konians, remains of a Koruan temple, amphi- 
theatre, and aqueduct. Its manufactures include 
linen and various articles of iron and steel ware. 

Bragan9a, (l) a Brazilian sea-port at the 
mouth of the Caite river. (2) A Brazilian town, 60 
miles N.K. of 8ao Paulo, in a fertile inland district, 
wliioli supplies the Kio Janeiro market with cattle 
and pigs. 

Braganza, a Portuguese city, and capital of 
the province of Tras-os-Montes on the Ferrenza, is 
the seat of the bishop of Braganza and Miranda, 
and gives its name to the house of Bniganza, the 
reigning house of Portugal, John, eighth duke of 
Braganza, having in 1640 ascended the throne as 
John IV. In the town is a citadel, a college, and 
a hospital. It has also manufactures of silks and 
velvets. 

Bragg, Braxton, general, was born in 1817, in 
N. Carolina. After receiving a military training, 
he served in the Seminole and Mexican wars, and 
later was commander in several great battles of 
the Civil war. He died in 1876 at Galveston, 
Texas. 

Braggt Thomas, brother of the i)receding, was 
born in l810. Governor of his native state, N. 
Carolina, from 1854 to 1858, he ultimately became 
attorney-general in Jefferson Davis’s cabinet, and 
died in 1872 at Rjileigh. 

Bragi, a character in northern mythology, and 
Bon of C)din, the god of poesy and eloquence, is 
represented as an old man with a long, flowing 
white beard. Heroes that fall in battle are wel- 
comed by him on their reaching Valhalla. 

Braham, John, vocalist, was bom in 1774 in 
London, of Jewish descent. In 1787 he made his first 
appearance in public at Covent Garden theatre. In 
1796, after his voice had broken, he made a hit in 


Storace’s opera Mahnioud at Drury Lane, and there- 
after set out upon a most successful continental 
tour. He returned in 1801, and continued to sing 
in public till vdthin a year or two of his death, 
maintaining his supremacy as the leading vocalist 
in Europe. He accumulated a large fortune, 
purchased the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, and built 
St. James’s theatre. Sir Walter Scott described 
him as “ a beast of an actor and an angel of a 
singer.” He died in 1856 at Brompton, leaving six 
children, one of whom, Frances, married the Earl 
of Waldegrave in 1840, and became a notable 
figure in society. 

Brah^, Tycho, astronomer, was born in 1546 
at Knudstorp, in the county of Schonen, Sweden. 
He early exhibited a bent towards astronomical 
science, and though he was destined for the legal 
profession and sent to Leipsic to study for that 
purpose, he would yet, when his tutor had gone to 
bed, spend his nights in viewing the stars. At 
Rostock, in 1566, he lost part of his nose in a duel 
with a Danish nobleman, himself making good the 
defect with gold, silver, and wax. In 1672 he dis- 
covered a new star in the constellation Cassiopeia, 
and ■ in the following year married a peasant girl 
much against the wishes of his relatives. So 
violent were the quarrels that ensued on this point, 
that the king was obliged to interfere. In 1580 he 
built an observatory on the island of Huen in the 
Sound, the site and money being provided by 
Frederic II., and here he pursued the observations 
that resulted in the planetary system associated with 
bis name. After King Frederic's death the petty 
jealousy of the nobles obliged him to remove in 
1597 to Germany, where lie enjoyed the patronage 
of Rudolph 11., who provided him with a residence 
and a pension, which, however, he did not live to 
enjoy for long. He died at Prague in 1601. At 
one time Kepler was his assistant and owed much 
to Brahf^’s influence. 

Brahma. As a neuter noun, in Hindu theo- 
logy, the word signifies t he world-spirit, eternal, alb 
pervading and infinite, out of which all things 
proceed, and into which they are eventually 
resolved. It is not worshipped, but is an object of 
that meditation practised by Hindu sages, with a 
view to their ultimate reabsorption into it. As a 
masculine noun, Brahma signifies the first person 
of the Hindu Trimurti or Trinity, the Creator, as 
contrasted with Vishnu the j)reserver, and Siva, 
the destroyer, who destroys in order that he may 
reproduce. According to one account this per- 
sonal Brahma arose from the water which was 
the first of existences : according to another, he 
came from a golden egg deposited by the im- 
personal Brahma, the world-spirit. Each day of 
his life lasts 2,160,000 years. At the beginning of 
every such day he creates the world, which, at it.s 
close, is resolved into its elements. Next day he 
creates it afresh, and so on till the end of his life 
of 100 years. Then, together with the gods and 
sages, who have survived the preceding destructions, 
and with Brahma himself, it is resolved into the 
original world-spirit. Brahma is especially the 
father of mankind, whom he begat by his own 
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daughter Saraswati (Speech). He is represented 
as red in colour, with four heads and tour arms. 
He is invoked in worship, but is not worshipped 
himself, except at Pokhar» near Ajmir, in 
putana. Indeed, some of his attributes and most 
of the honours paid him seem to have been trans- 
ferred in the course of time to Vishnu and Siva. 
Thus some accounts treat him as a mere form of 
Vishnu, and he is sometimes said to have sprung 
from a lotus flower which grew from the navel of 
that deity. [Vishnu.] 

Brahmanbaria, a town of Bengal, situated 
on the river Titas. Its chief trade is in rice. 

Brahmaputra, a large river in Asia, has it.s 
sources in Thibet. After flowing eastwards for 
1,000 miles under the name of the Sanpoo river, it 
turns southerly through the Himalayas, emerging 
In the N.E. of Assam as the Dihong. Here it is 
joined by the Dihong and the Brahmakoonda, and 
the united waters now named Brahmaputra, i.e. 
Son of Brama, flow southerly through Bengal 
and join the delta system of the Ganges, In the 
rainy season the Brahmaputra rises as high as 
40 feet above its usual level, and irrigates the 
surrounding plains, which bear jute, mustard and 
rice. It is navigable to steamships for 800 miles 
from the sea, and its total length is estimated at 
1,800 miles. 

Brahmin Oz. [Zebu.] 

Brahmo Somaj (^Church of the One a 
reformed Brahmin sect, originated in 1818 by 
Rammohun Roy, a wealthy and educated Hindoo, 
who was sent to England on a mission from the 
King of Delhi. It was stimulated more especially 
by Baboo Keshub Chuncler Sen, wlio visited 
England in 1870, and died in 1884. It has had 
numerous branches, but there have been many 
secessions from it, and its actual members are not 
very numerous. It is an attempt at a reformed 
Hindoo Church, on the basis of pure Monotheism, 
and has some affinity with English Unitarianism. 

Brahms, Johannes, was born in 1833 at 
Hamburg, and after the death of Wagner was 
regarded as one of the greatest composers in 
Germany. He was greatly praised in 1853 by 
Schumann, who predicted his greatness in an 
article in the Nene Zeitsekrift fiir Mnsik, But it 
was not until his visit to Vienna, in 1861, that 
Brahms found appreciation, where, after occupying 
other positions, he conducted the famous concerts 
of the Qesellschaft der M'lmkfreunde. In 1868 he 
composed his Deutsches Requiem and since then 
new compositions by him were regarded as events 
in the musical world. He died in 1897. 

Brahui, the dominant and most numerous race 
in Baluchistan, which ought to be called “ Brahui- 
stdn ” (Pottinger). The Brahui differ profoundly 
from the Baluchi (q.v.), being chiefly highlanders of 
Mongoloid race and speaking an agglutinating 
language which shows some slight affinity to the 
Dravidian of Southern India. They regard them- 
selves as the true aborigines and look on all others 
as intruders, at least in the Sarawdn and Jalawiln 


uplands, to which region the race is chiefly confined. 
Type, short, thickset figure, round face, flat features, 
small eyes and nose, yellowish-brown complexion, 
long black hair, sparse and short beard. They are 
divided into a multitude of tribes, the royal sept 
being the Kambaran, of which the Khan of Kelat 
(paramount lord of Baluchistitn) is a member. The 
Brahui are the Baraha of the early Rajput records. 
See Dr. Henry Walters, From the Indue to the Ti^/ris 
(1874), and H. Pottinger, Travels in Beloochistan, 
etc. (1816). 

Braila, or Brahilob, a town of Roumania, of 
which it is the principal port, is situated on the left 
bank of the Danube. Its chief exports are grain 
and the products of the sturgeon fisheries. The 
Greek cathedral is the chief among ecclesiastical 
edifices, of which there are twelve. 

Brain. The term applied to that portion of the 
central nervous system which lies within the cavity 
of the skull. At its upper limit the spinal cord is 
continuous with the medulla ohhmjata or bulb 
whicli passes upwards through the foramen 
magnum into the cranial cavity. On the dorsal 
aspect of the medulla lies the cerehclhm, and above 
the limit of the bulb oh the ventral aspect are seen 
the transversely running fibres of the pons Varolii. 
Anterior to the pons the two crura cerebri diverge 
outwards passing into the cerebral hemisjfheres. 

The brain, like the spinal cord, has three enve- 
loping membranes, dura mater, arachnoid, and 



pia mater ; the interval between the two latter is 
called the subarachnoid space, and is filled by the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. This fluid serves as «a kind 
of packing material by which the delicate nervous 
structures are shielded from injury ; in particular 
an accumulation of it at the base of the brain 
forms a sort of water cushion for its support. 
Another function of the cerebro-spinal fluid is to 
adapt the volume of the cranial contents to the 
unyielding walls of the cavity of the skull. When 
the amount of blood circulating in the brain is 
at a maximum, the quantity of cerebro-spinal fluid 
within the skull is at a minimum : and if on the 
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other hand the supply of blood to the brain dimin- 
ishes, an increase amount of fluid accumulates 
in the subarachnoid space, and so compensates 
for the difference in the bulk of the anaemic as com- 
pared with the hyperaemic brain. The fluid of the 
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Bubaraohnoid space is in direct communication with 
the fluid occupying the central canal of the spinal 
cord. 

The weight of the brain of an adult man averages 
about 50 oz., that of an adult woman about 45 oz. 
The human brain is heavier than that of any other 
animal, the elephant and whale excepted. The 
proportion of brain-weight to body-weight is also 
greater in man than in the rest of the animal 
kingdom, with one or two exceptions among small 
birds and small monkeys. The relation between 
brain- weight and intelligence is however not one 


important fissures are the Sylvitm, between the 
parietal lobe, above, and the temporo-sphenoidal 
below, the jUmre of Rolando on the outer aspect 
of the parietal lobe, and the parieto-ocoipitaZ 
separating the parietal and occipital lobes on the 
median aspect of the hemisphere. A section of a 
cerebral hemisphere shows a mass of white matter 
ensheathed by a thin outer envelope, or cortex, of 
grey matter. This grey matter follows all the 
undulations of the convolutions, and thus the more 
furrowed by fissures a brain is, the larger is the 
area of grey matter exposed on its surface. 

Microscopical examination shows the white 
matter to be made up of niedullated nerve fibres, 
while in the grey matter numerous ganglion cells 
are found. 

Running across the bottom of the fissure which 
separates the two hemispheres is the great white 
commissure, called the corpus callosum. A hori- 
zontal section of the brain made just below this 
structure reveals the so-called basal ganglia, the 
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which can bo insisted upon. Probably the extent 
of infolding of the convolutions of the cerebral 
hemispheres is a factor of more importance than 
actual weight in highly developed brains. 

The cerebral hemispheres form the main bulk of 
the human brain ; they are divided up by fissures 
into five lobes on each side, frontal, parutal, 
4>ec%pitaZ and temporo-sphenoidal, with the island of 
ReiL These lobes are further subdivided inU> 
convolutions by secondary fissures. The most 


INNER AMPECT OP THE LEFT HALF OF THE BRAIN (bIOBT 
HALF BEING IILMOVEO). 

corpora striata anteriorly, and the optic thalami 
posteriorly. The two Jast-namerl bodies lie on 
each side of a cavity, called the third ventricle. 
This cavity communicates in front through the 
foramen of Munro with the lateral ventricles, 
which lie one in either hemisphere ; behind it is in 
communication through the aquedHet of Sylvius or 
iter a ferfio ad quartum vemriculum with the 
fourth ventricle, which lies on the dorsal aspect of 
the medulla oblongata. There is yet another cavity, 
that of the fifth ventricle (of different origin to 
the other ventricles), placed in the septum, lucidum 
a partition separating the two lateral ventricles 
from one another. 

Sections made through the basal ganglia reveal 
certain important structures. The corpus striatum 
proves to consist of two main masses of grey 
matter, the nucleus caudatus near the middle line, 
and the nucleus lenticularis externally. Bounded 
internally by the nucleus caudatus in front and 
tlie optic thalamus behind, and externally by the 
nucleus lenticularis, is a portion of white matter, 
called the internal cajfsule, which presents an 
anterior limb and a posterior limb, united at an 
obtuse angle forming a bend, called the genu or 
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knee of the capsule. The posterior limb of the 
internal capsule is now known to form the route by 
which motor impulses coming from the cerebral 
cortex pass downwards on their way to the crura 
cerebri, pons, medulla and spinal cord. Outside 
the nucleus lenticularis is another tract of white 
fibres, the external capsule, bounded externally by 
a stratum of grey matter, called the claustrum, 
while outside this, again, is the white matter abut- 
ting on the convolutions of the island of Reil. 

Immediately posterior to the third ventricle, and 
beneath the posterior end of the corpus callosum, 
is the pineal body^ and below the third ventricle, 
visible on the inferior aspect of the brain, is the 
pituitary body. Just behind and below the pineal 
body are the corpora quadrigemina, which are con- 
cerned with visual sensations and are the homo- 
logues of the optic lobes of lower vertebrates. 

The Cerebellum consists of an elongated central 
lobe and two lateral hemispheres. The cerebellum 
is connected with adjoining structures by means of 
three pairs of peduncles, the superior peduncles 
pass upwards and inwards to tlie cerebrum, tlie 
inferior peduncles downwards and inwards to the 
medulla, and the middle peduncles communicate 
with the pons. The cerebellum, like the cerebrum, 
contains white matter internally, with an external 
grey cortex ; in the latter are found peculiar 
ganglion cells, known as the cells of Purkinje. 

The Medulla oblongata connects the brain with 
the spinal cord ; just above the cord on the inferior 
aspect of the medulla is seen the pyramidal decus- 
sation, formed by the crossing over of medullated 
nerve fibres from the anterior pyramids of the 
medulla on their road to the lateral columns of the 
cord, the right and left anterior pyramids going to 
the left and right lateral columns respectively. 

The central grey matter of the medulla is ex- 
posed on the upfKjr surface by the opening up of 
the central canal of the cord into the fourth 
ventricle. In this grey matter lie important nerve 
nuclei, constituting the origin of cranial nerves 
from the fifth to the twelfth. Several outlying 
portions of grey matter are also found, the largest 
of which is j&iown as the olivary body. 

FuTwtions of the Brain. The Cerebral He- 
mispheres. The evidence with respect to the 
functions of these complex structures comes mainly 
from two sources — experiments upon lower animals 
and the study of disease in man. With regard to 
the former it is necessary to refer to the effects of 
removing the cerebral hemispheres, and to the 
evidence with respect to localisation of function 
derived from electrical stimulation of the cerebral 
cortex. 

Removal of the hemispheres in a frog or pigeon 
reduces the animal to a kind of automaton ; it is 
capable of performing complex movements in 
response to external stimuli, but if left undisturbed 
remains motionless and apparently devoid of all 
power of volition. In animals of higher develoj)- 
ment the shock produced by an operation of such 
magnitude is too great to ^mit of recovery. As 
regards electrical stimulation, Fritsch and Hitzig 
showed in 1870 that the a pplication of a galvanic 
current to certain parts of ^he cortex of one side 


was followed by mo\'ements of the opposite side of 
the body. Their results have been extended by 
Ferrier and others, and the result of recent worfc 
has been to map out certain parts of the grey 
matter into areas, stimulation of which causes 
definite muscular movements. In the monkey’s 
brain the motor centres of tho cortex, as they are 
called, are situated on each side of the fissure of 
Rolando, on the convex surface of the hemisphere, 
the centres for the face lying lowest down, then 
those for the arm, and uppermost those of the 
leg ; the muscles of the left-hand side of tho body 
being represented in the right hemisphere, and vice 
versa. Further centres concerned with sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, etc., have been described. 
To turn now to the teaching of disease in' tho 
human subject. Aphasia (q.v.) has long been 
associated with injury of a particular jiortion of 
the cerebral cortex, and it was noted from time to 
time that lesions of certain portions of the cortex 
were accompanied by palsies of definite muscles, or 
groups of muscles. Again, Dr. Hughlings Jackson 
traced certain convulsive plienomena to localised 
disease of grey matter (Jacksonian epilepsy). The 
two sets of facts, pathological and experimental, 
are found to be in the main confirmatory of one 
another, and by comparing the convolutions of the 
human brain with those of the monkey, and collect- 
ing the evidence obtained from post mortem 
examinations in man, it has been found pos.sible to 
acquire a knowledge of cortical topography, which 
has been put to practical use in the treatment of 
disease. Of late years, in fact, it has been found 
possible, in several instances, to form an opinion as 
to the seat of the lesion from the symptoms of the 
patient, and the skull has been trephined and the 
mischief actually remedied by surgical treatment. 

It must, of course, be remembered that only a 
comparatively small part of the cortex has been, so 
to speak, “ used up ” in this scheme of localisation. 
A large portion, for example, of the grey matter of 
the frontal lobes is apparently insensitive to elec- 
trical stimuli, and extensive disease of the frontal 
lobes has been noted without any ascertained 
associated defect. 

The Cerebellum is probably concerned to a large 
extent with the co-ordination of muscular move- 
ments ; thus tumours of the cerebellum are asso- 
ciated with a peculhir staggering gait, and removal 
of the cerebellum in animals causes marked inco- 
ordination. 

The Medulla, besides serving as a link between 
the cord and brain, has most important relations 
with the respiratory and circulatoiy mechanisms. 
The whole brain above the medulla may be re- 
moved in animals, and re.spiration and life BtUl 
continue, while, on the other hand, injury of a 
certain limited region in the medulla, which has 
been called the “noeud vital ” (vital knot), produces 
instant death. Again, most important nerves origi- 
nate in the medulla. 

Diseases of the Brain. (For the results of violence 
see Head Injuries, for inflammation of the mem- 
branes of the brain Meningitis.) Hydrocephalus, 
insanity, and certain general and functional ceru* 
bral diseases are treated of in separate articles, e.g 
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Chorea, Tetanus, Epilepsy, Headache, Hydro- 
phobia, Alcoholism, etc., etc. It is necessary here 
to speak of the general symptoms pointing to 
disease of the brain, and of certain organic diseases, 
viz. Hromorrhage, Softening, Abscess, Tumour. 
Brain-fever is a term used popularly to denote any 
disea.sc in which delirium and fever are prominent 
symptoms. 

Symptoms suggesting intracranial disease are 
Hemiplegia (q.v.), Convulsions (q.v.). Loss of con- 
sciousness and Apoplexy (q.v.). Headache (q.v.). 
Giddiness (q.v.). Delirium (q.v.), Aphasia (q.v.). 
Mental symptoms. Vomiting, and affections of 
cranial nerves, particularly Optic neuritis (q.v.) ; 
moreover, fever may be present, and certain char- 
acters of pulse and respiration {see Cheyne Stokes 
On Jireathing) 8ugge.st cerebral mischief. It is 
important to note that some symptoms point merely 
to disease in some part of the brain, while others 
are of value in localising the actual seat of disease. 
Thus a diagnosis- of cerebral tumour may rest on 
the presence of the three cardinal symptoms of 
that disease — headache, vomiting, and optic neu- 
ritis, while it may be further possible to indicate 
where the tumour is, from the tissociated aphasia, 
or hemiplegia, or convulsions, or in-coordination of 
movement, and so on, which may bo also present. 

Ummrrha^e. The most characteristic symptoms 
of this disease are sudden loss of consciousness 
with hemiplegia. [Apoplexy.] The most common 
seat of hasmorrhage is the corpus striatum, but 
the cortex, pons, or other parts may be the site 
of the lesion. Hinmorrhage is much more common 
after 40 years of age than in younger subjects, and 
is particularly ai^t to bo associated with granular 
disease of the kidney [Bright’s Disease], gout, 
and alcoholism. The longer the initial unconscious- 
ness is prolonged, the loss, as a rule, is tlie chance 
of recovery, and if there ivS no sign of improvement 
after the lapse of twenty-four hours the case usually 
terminates fatally. 

Softenlnff of a portion of brain substance some- 
times occurs from occlusion of a blood-vessel 
(usually an artery) and consequent interference 
with the circulation. The blocking of the artery 
may be duo to the lodgment in it of a plug 
brought by the blood-stream from a distance, or to 
the formation of a clot in situ. The first condition 
is spoken of as Embolism (q.v.), the second as 
Thromlxxsis (q.v.). The most common cause of 
embolisni is a diseased condition of the valves of 
the heart, i)artioularly in the affections known as 
ulcerativiji endocarditis and mitral stenosis. A 
thrombus may originate from disease of the arterial 
wall. [Atheroma.] The symptoms of softening 
closely resemble those of hromorrhage ; the diagnosis 
between the two conditions is however often possible 
from an examination of the condition of the heart 
and blood-vessels. The term “softening” is popu- 
larly applied to almost any species of intracranial 
disease. 

Abscess. A collection of pus in the substance of 
the brain is occasionally met with as the result of 
disease of the bones of the skull, particularly in 
association with ear disease. The ]^ssible super- 
vention of this grave condition is one very adequate 


reason for treating with the greatest care all cases 
of “ discharge from the ear.” Aural mischief is too 
apt to follow after certain “ children’s diseases,” and 
the importance of not making light of deafness and 
purulent discharge from the ear in such cases can- 
not be too forcibly insisted upon. 

Tumour. New growths occasionally develop in 
the brain. The forms of most common occurrence 
are cheesy tubercular masses, syphilitic ^mmata 
and glioma (q.v.). Tubercle usually affects the 
cerebellum. The symptoms of intracranial tumour 
have already been briefly alluded to. 

Brainerdf David, missionary, was born in 171S 
at Haddam, Connecticut. Licensed to preach in 
1 742, he went to convert the American Indians in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The 
stofv of hi.s labours is published in his Woyiders of 
Goa anumgst the Inaians and Grace Displayed, 
He died in 1747 in the house of Jonathan Edwards, 
who subsequently became Brainerd’s biographer. 

BrakOf a contrivance for controlling or 
diminishing the speed of a carriage, train, revolv- 
ing cylinder, etc., by means of friction. Ordinarily 
we have a block of iron or hard wood pressing 
against the wheel tyres with force more or less 
regulated. The magnitude of the friction produced 
is very nearly proportional to the pressure applied, 
and levers are generally adopted to increase the 
applied force sufficiently. This force may be pro- 
duced by hand, by atmospheric pressure as in 
vacuum-brakes, or by steam pressure as in the 
Westinghouse-brake. The chief applications of the 
brake are on trains, whose motion requires most 
careful control. A train brake must be automatic, 
or self-acting, i.e. if the train or part of it suddenly 
tends to increase its speed unduly, the necessary 
check should be applied mechanically, without 
requiring a man to apply it. Also it should be 
continuous, durable, simple in construction, and 
powerful. In the chain-hrahe the brake-blocks are 
kept apart from the carriage-wheels by a long 
continuous chain kept stretched by means of a 
drum on the brake van. If the chain is slackened 
by breaking, or by turning the drum, compressed 
springs force the blocks against the wheel tyres 
and the brake is in action. In the vacuumAtrafte, a 
continuous pipe extends along the length of the 
train. By means of an air-pump on the locomotive 
a vacuum is maintained in this pipe and in a series 
of brake-cylinders connected with each carriage. 
Bach brake-cylinder contains a piston which, with 
vacuum-pressure on each side, will not move. When 
air is let in on one side by fracture of the pipe, or 
by giving it convenient entry, the piston moves and 
actuates the brake-blocks. The Westinghouse- 
brake, which is the best example of the pressure- 
brake type, is noticed separately. 

Brama, a genus of acanthopterygian Ashes 
allied to the Dolphins. There is but one species. 
Drama raii (Ray’s bream), from 12 in. to 2 ft. long, 
deep blue above, silvery below. The body is muon 
compressed, pectorals long and narrow, ventrals 
small, tail large and forked. It ranges from the 
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Booth Atlantic to the Mediterranean, and sometimes 
to the British coasts. 

Hramah* Joseph, inventor, was born in 1748 at 
Stain^rough, a village near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
After serving his apprenticeship as a carpenter, 
he obtained employment in London as a cabinet 
maker, and was soon enabled, through his in- 
genious inventions, to start in business mr himself. 
His inventions referred to safety-locks, water-closets, 
pumps, fire-engines, paper-making, etc., and in 
1806 he patented a printing machine for numbering 
bank notes, which was adopted by the Bank of 
England. His main achievement was his Hydraulic 
Press (q.v.), which he i)atented in 1795. He died 
in 1814 at Pimlico. 

Brai]iaiite» Donato Lazzabi, architect, born 
in 1444 at Casteldurantc in Urbino. He first 
studied painting, and though successful in this 
sphere abandoned it for architecture. About 
1500 he went to Rome, w’here he was employed by 
Popes Alexander VI. and Julius II., for the latter 
of whom he planned the buildings connecting the 
Vatican with the Belvedere and desired the new 
church of St. Peter at Rome. He laid the founda- 
tion stone of St. Peter’s in 1506, but did not live to 
see its completion, which vras entrusted to Michael 
Angelo, who departed widely from his designs. 
He died in 1514 at Rome. 

BrambaiiaXL, a ruined town of Java in the 
province of Surakarta, is celebrated for its remains 
of Hindu temples of hewn stone. Of these there 
are six groups, of which the most notable is the 
Chandi Sewu or “ The Thousand Pagodas.” There 
are also remains of edifices intended for residence 
and supposed to be monastic. 

BramblOf the popular name for the various 
forms of the genus Itubm, constituting the species 
II. fruticoms of Linnseus. These all agree in 
having a shrubby stem, without the suckers familiar 
in the raspberry, leaves of three or five leaflets not 
arranged pinnately, and a black fruit. [Black- 
berry.] They differ in the presence or absence 
of bristles and glandular hairs on the stem, the 
numl)er, form and regularity of the prickles, the 
form of the leaf, the colour of the corolla, which is 
white or pink, the presence or absence of hairs on 
the calyx, its being green or white, the number, 
size and shade of the drupels in the fruit, the 
presence of a bloom on them, as in the Dewr 
berry (q.v.), Itubm cmius, the rounded or an- 
gular form ol the stem, its rooting at its apex and 
such characters. The young shoots are very 
astringent, and are used, with the fruit, in pre- 
paring blackberry brandy, an effective rustic anti- 
dysenteric. 

BraaublillB {FringiUa, montifriTigilla), a finch 
widely distributed over the north of Europe and 
Asia, visiting Britain in the autumn and remain- 
ing till spmg. The male is nearly 7 in. long; 
h^d, neck, and upper part of back mottled with 
black and brown in winter, changing to glossy 
black in spring; throat, breast, and wings fawn, 
the latter barr^ with black; belly and rump 
white; tail forked. These birds frequent stubble 


fields and in winter feed on mast. The call note 
is a monotonous chirp. Called also Bramble-finch 
and Mountain-finch. 

Bran&ball, John, prelate, was born in 1594. 
Educated at Cambridge, he was in 1684 appointed 
Bishop of Derry, having gone to Ireland in 1633 
as Wentworth’s chaplain. He recovered large sums 
for the Church, and was very unpopular with the 
Catholics, In 1641 he had to flee to England, in 
1644 to the Continent. At the Restoration ho was 
raised to the archbishopric of Armagh, which he 
held till his death in 1663. He is chiefly known 
through his ineffective arguments against Hobbes 
on the questions of necessity and free will. 

Branchia, the technical name for gills (q.v.). 

Branchial Hearts are the expansions of the 
blood-vessels at the base of the gills ; they are well 
seen in the common Cuttlefish (q.v.). 

Branchiata, a synonym for Crustacea, a 
term of value, as it emphasises the fact that this 
poup breathes by gills, while the allied air-breath- 
ing Arachnida and Mybiapoda (centipedes, etc.), 
are grouped together as the Trachoata. 

Branching, in the widest sense of the term, 
applies to the production of any lateral structures 
by finy organ of a plant. Unicellular plants, such 
as yeast, branch by gemination, each cell being capa- 
ble of putting out other cells as lateral pouch-like 
outgrowths, which may either be entirely separated 
by constriction, or may remain united so as to give 
rise to a branching chain of cells. Some of th(! 
simpler “ filamentous ” alpo branch by producing 
innovations, one coll of the filament growing out 
laterally behind its junction with tlie next cell and 
outstripping that cell and undergoing cell-division. 
Such an innovation may become a new plant by the 
decay of its base of attachment. A similar mode of 
branching occurs in the far nmre highly organised 
stems of mosses. In Characete (q.v.) the large 
apical cell divides transversely, each alternately 
formed half being nodal or internodal respectively. 
The internodal cell divides parallel with its circum- 
ference, so as to form a cortical layer ; and the 
production of both leaves and branches depends 
upon tlie outgrowth of certain cells in this cortical 
layer. Leaves in this group differ from branches 
mainly in their branching onlv proceeding to a 
limited extent. In the axes of the Pteridophyta, 
or ferns and their allies, and in the leaves in some 
case, branching is cluirisipodial (Greek, chorisis, 
division ; pous, podos, a foot or basis), resulting 
from the repeated division of a large apical cell by 
oblique cell-walls, very commonly three in number. 
In flowering-plants the one large apical cell is 
replaced by an apical primary meristem (q.v.), or 
group of sxDi^ similar cells capable of forming 
new tissue by repeated divisions. The lateral 
branches of roots in this group originate endoge^ 
mmly, i.e. beneath the thick cortical tissue ; those 
of leaves, exogenously, or from outer tissues, and 
basipetally, they being structures of limited growth 
with their apices formed first ; and those of stems, 
exogenously and mainly aoropetaXly, or from below 
upwards towards the apex whilst their growing 
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point 8 or apical meristems are always protected by 
overlapping rudiments of leaves, forming a hvd 
(q,v.). In arrangement (caulotaxis or ramijication) 
the primary lateral branches of roof s (“ secondary 
roots * of many writers) are acropetal, all of 
them originating in the pericambium (q.v.) oppo- 
site the bundles of wood, which are limited in 
number, so that these branches occur in a limited 
number of vcrticrl rows (^onhostichicfi). Subse- 
quently other roots are given off advent it or 

in no definite order. Stems (as when they are 
pollarded or otherwise mechanically injured), and 
je!Hs commonly leaves, may also branch Jidventi- 
tiously ; but the main branches of the stem of a 
flowering-plant normally produced, and conse- 
quently much of the general outline of the plant, 
owe their arrangement to that of the leaves. [Phyl- 
LOTAXIB.] The stems of most monocotyledons, like 
those of ferns and cycads, are either unbranched 
or are chorisipodially dichotomous, as in Aloii 
diohotoma ; but others, such as Anparagm and 
linsem, branch freedy. In the Qmiferce the indefi- 
nite growth of trie main stem or “leader” forms 
much more w'ood than the lateral branches, many 
of which may die off if the trees are crowded, 
leaving “knots” in the timber, and the tree, at 
least when young, ac<iuires a conical outline. The 
primary branches, though apparently in whorls, are 
truly at slight ilifferent levels. In Pimis short 
twigs of definite growth bear each two, three, or 
five needle-leaves, and in the larches similar 
branchlets bearing tufts of leaves elongate after 
these l(!.'ive.s have fallen. In the honeysuckle 
several branches spring from the axil (q.v.) of a 
single leaf ; but as a rule among dicotyledons only 
one docjs so, and the various methods of gem-mary^ 
or bud-produced, branching in this group are 
divided into two main types, the racemose and the 
cymose. llaccm<m\ indefinite^ nwnopodial^ or 
ocTopetal branching, such as that of conifers, the 
flower-clusters of tlie grape-vine, or the wallflowers, 
cabbages, mignonettes, etc., consists in the continu- 
ous growth of a main axis by the partial unfolding 
of a terminal bud and the successive development 
of lateral buds from below upwards. If the main 
axis branches once only, it is simple; if more 
than once, compound. [Kackmk.] Cymose^ definite., 
polyohasial or centrifugal branching consists in the 
unfolding of tlie terminal hud of a stem into a 
flower or some other early termination to the 
growth of main axis, which is thus definite, its 
growth being continued by lateral axes that overt of 
it, so that “ the stem is lost in its branches,” and 
many axes, or cluisia, are produced from the centre 
outwards. Such branching may be multilateral., 
two (dicha.sium) or three (trichasium) lateral 
branches of equal vigour being produced, as in 
Stellar id, Cerasthm, or Datura ; or it may be 
unilateral and sympodial, one branch at each 
forking being more strongly developed than the 
other, whilst the primary axis and its successive 
stronger-growing lateral axes, secondary, tertiary, 
etc., form i^pseudaxie or sympodlum. Unilaterally 
cymose branching may be either oicinnal., where 
the stronger branch originates first to one side of 
the direction of the main axis, and then alternately 


to the other, or hostrychoid, where the stronger 
branches form a spiral round the main direction or 
pseudaxis, as in the inflorescence of HenierocaMit. 
Chorisipodial branching is similarly either poly- 
tomouM, as in the stem of MareJumtia or the stamens 
of Ricinus, or unilateral and sympodial; and in the 
latter c^sc it is either cicinnal or scorpioid, as in 
Sclaginella, or bostrychoid or helicoid, as in the 
fronds of Adiantum pedatum or other pedate leaves, 
such as those of the Christmas rose (^Hellehorue 
nigerf [Inflorescence, Cyme, Raceme, Bos- 
TRYX, CiCINNUS, etc.] 

Branchioffastropodai those Gastropoda 
which breathe oy gills. 

Branchiopoda {i.c. gill-footed), a subdivision 
of the Entomostraca, including the Cladocera, 
Phyllofoda, and Trilobita ; the characters 
possessed in common by these three orders are 
that the gills are borne on the legs, and that some 
at letist of the legs are flattened out to serve 
as gills. 

BranchipnSp one of the best known genera of 
the Phyllopoda ; it is common in the lakes and 
ponds of Germany. 

Branchiiirap a sub-order of Copepoda includ- 
ing the family Argulidee, the members of which 
are parasitic on carp, etc. 

BraacOp Rio, a river of N. Brazil and an 
affluent of the Rio Negro, has its sources near the 
borders in Venezuela in the Parima Mountains. 

Brand (Ger. hrennen, to burn), a mark usually 
produced by fire. Herring casks are branded, 
under Government inspection, if the owners desire, 
to certify the quality of the fish. Each separate 
consignment in a ship’s cargo, if packed in cases, 
bags, or barrels, has usually its special brand, con- 
sisting of letters and geometrical figures variously 
arranged, to facilitate identification. Horses and 
cattle are often branded when kept in large herds 
(a practice customary in Greece, at least, as far 
back as the 5th century B.C.). Criminals have 
very frequently been branded, and deserters from 
the British army were branded wdth the letter D 
till 1879. The name is also (especially in America) 
applied to any trade mark, whether burnt-in or not. 

Brandp John, antiquary, was born in 1744 at 
Durham. After graduating at Oxford, whither 
friends had sent him, he was in 1777 elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1784 
presented to the rectory of the united parishes of 
St. Mary-at-Hill and St. Mary Hubbard in the City 
of London. In the same year he was elected 
resident secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, 
an office that he held till his death, 1806. His 
Observations on Popular Antiquities is regarded as 
the leading book on this subject in the English 
language. 

Braade, William Thomas, chemist, was bom 
in 1788 at London. After studying medicine he 
sent a communication in 1806 to the Royal Society, 
which was published in their TramMutions, and in 
1809 he was elected a Fellow and became Sir 
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Humphry Davy’s assistant at the Royal Institution, 
succeeding Davy in 1813. In 1825 he was made 
superintendent of the die department in the mint. 
From 1816 to 1836 he was conjointly with Faraday 
editor of the Qtiarterly Journal of Science and Art ; 
he also published a Manual of Chemistry and other 
works. He died in 1866. 

Brandenburg, one of the largest provinces of 
Prussia, covering an area of 15,500 square miles. 
Its boundaries are on the north, Mecklenburg and the 
province of Pomerania ; east, Posen and Silesia ; 
south, Silesia and the kingdom of Saxony ; and west, 
Anhalt and the provinces of Saxony and Hanover. 
For the most part it is a sandy plain, with here and 
there fertile districts and woodland. Its chief 
town is Berlin, .and among its otlier leading towns 
are Potsdam, Frankfort, Brandenburg, etc. It is 
watered by the Elbe, the Oder, the Havel, and the 
Spree, with their numerous tributaries and canals. 
Besides agriculture and cattle naising, the inhabi- 
tants engjage in the manufacture of silks, cotton, 
wool, paper, brandy-distilling, and its mineral pro- 
ducts embrace coal, limestone, gypsum, etc. The 
province is divided into the governments of 
Potsdam and Frankfort, Berlin forming an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, and its inhabitants are mainly 
Lutherans. Its connection with the Prussian 
monarchy dates from the time of Frederick I., 
Elector of Brandenburg. [Prussia.] 

Brandenburg, a Prussian town in the province 
of Brandenburg and government of Potsdam, is on 
the river Havel and the Magdeburg and Berlin 
Railway. It is encompassed by walls and divided 
by the river into the old and new town, between 
which, on an island in the river, is the “ cathedral 
town,” Ciilled also “Venice,” with buildings of 
anticpiarian interest and works of art. The town 
has a brisk trade and manufactures in woollens, 
linen, silks, hosiery, boat-building, leather, brew- 
eries, etc. 

Brandling, Branling, local Irish names for 
the Parr (q.v.). 

Brandon, a town of England in the county of 
Suffolk, is situated on the Little Ouse or Brandon 
river, and is the centre of the manufacture of gun- 
flints. Despite the introduction of percussion caps, 
flint-lock guns are still exported to Africa. 

Brandt, Sebastian, author, was born in 1458" 
at Strasburg. After studying at Basel, he became 
one of the leading lecturers there, and the Emperor 
Maximilian appointed him one of his councillors. 
He is famous as the author of the Narrensohiff, or 
Ship of FooUj one of the most popular books of 
the time. It has been translated into all the 
languages of Europe. Brandt died at Strasburg 
in 1521. 

^ Brandy. An alcoholic liquor obtained by the 
distillation of wine. The taste and colour vary in 
brandies from different localitie.s, owing to differ- 
ences in the soil and methods of preparation. It 
generally contains from 45 to 66 per cent, of alcohol, 
in addition to which are sxmdl quantities of acetic 
acid, tannin, colouring matter, and volatile oils. 


^ Brand3rwine Creek, a small river of America, 
rises in Pennsylvania and after flowing through 
Delaware state joins the Christiana creek at 
Wilmington. It is interesting as giving the name 
to a battle fought on its banks on September 11, 
1777, between the British and Americans, in which 
the British were victorious. 

Brank, a sort of giig or bridle, once usual aa 
a punishment for female scolds in Scotland and tha 
North of England. Its use lasted on here and 
there till the 19th century. 

Bnmt, Joseph, Indian chief, was born about 
the middle of the 18th century. He proved a 
valuable ally to the British in their American wars 
both with the red-men and the colonists. Subse- 
quently he became a devout Cliristian, and trans- 
lated St. Mark's Gospel and the Prayer Book of 
the English Church into Mohawk. He also visited 
England in 1786 to raise funds to build the first 
Episcopal church in Canada. A monument to his 
memory was erected at Brantford, Ontario. He 
died in 1807. 

Brantome, Pierre de Bourdeilles, Seig- 
neur DE, historian, was horn about 1540 in 
Gascony. After some experience in arms he retired, 
after Charles IX.'s death, from active life an<l 
devoted himself to the writing of his Mv.moires of 
the celebrated men and women he had met. 
Brantome died in 1614. 

Brash. [Waterbrasii, Pyrosis.] 

Brasidas, Spartan general, signalised himself 
in the Peloponnesian w^ar. Among his chief 
exploits were the relief of Megara in 424 B.C., his 
expeditions through Thessaly to Macedonia in 
the same year, and his defence of Amphipolis on 
the Strymon in 422 against Cleon and the flower of 
the Atlienian army. Though victor, he was mort- 
ally wounded, and buried within the walls of the 
city. 

Brass. Any alloy of which copper and zinc 
are the chief constituents, but the name is 
frequently confined to the varieties po.sKessing a 
yellow colour. It is harder than copper, is ductile, 
malleable, susceptible of a fine polish, and can be 
obtained of any shade of colour from white to 
orange red. It is eminently adapted for ornamental 
metal work, and the metal portions of scientific 
instruments. 

Brasses* engraved sepulchral tablets usually 
made of a fine kind of mixed metal called latten, 
and inlaid on slabs of stone, in a hollow called the 
matrix, made to receive them, either as part of the 
pavement of a church, or on altar tombs. 
Commonly they contain figures, sometimes crosses 
and decorative patterns, and sometimes inscriptions 
only. Occasionally parts of the engraved work are 
filled up with enamel. The oldest in England is 
that of Sir John d’Abemon, at Stoke d’Abernon in 
Surrey, dated 1277. One a little later in date exists 
near Cambridge. They are specially valuable as 
illustrations of mediaeval costume. Though England 
possesses the best and most numerous examples 
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extant, they are usually of foreign, probably French 
and Flemish, workmanship. 

Brassey, Thomas, railway contractor, was 
born in 180o at Buerton, Cheshire. Apprenticed to 
a surveyor at 16, he acquired his master’s business 
on the latter’s death, and his first engagement as a 
railway contnictor came in 1 835, when he under- 
took the execution of the Penkridge Viaduct on the 
Grand Junctir)n Railway. He next had the com- 
pletion of the London and Southampton Railway. 
Hi.s snUsequent operations extende«l to most 
European countries, to India, Australia, and 
America. He laid down the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada with its remarkable bridge crossing the 
St. Lawrencio at Montreal. He died in 1870 at 
St. Leonards, leaving a large fortune. His son, 
'I'homnjs, now Lord, Brassey was born in 1838, and 
from 1880 to 1884 was a lord of the Admiralty. 
His wife, who died in 1888, wTotc The Voyage of 
ike Sunhvain. 

Brajiflica, a genus of the order Cniclferce, having 
conduplicjaUi cotyledons and a beaked apex to its 
siliqua, and including about KX) .«<pecies. It in- 
cludes a large number of useful plants, many of 
which are but long cultivated races of a small 
number of wild species. B, olcracea, the cabbage, a 
biennial sea-side plant with glaucous fleshy undu- 
late leaves, is not only the parent form of all the 
various kales, broccoli, kohl-rabi, etc., but ]X)ssibly 
also of //. eampestris, which includes B. rapa^ 
the turniii, B. napus^ the rape or colza, and the 
apparently hybrid swede {B. campestru var. Napo- 
hranitwt/). The sub-genus ^mapis, with sepals 
spreading instead of erect, includes B. nigra, black 
mustard, jiud B. alba, white mustard, British 
species, the crushed seeds of which yield the 
pungent “flour of mustard,” whilst the young 
seedlings of the latter species are eaten with those 
of cress as a salad. B. juncea, a native of India 
yielding mustard-seed oil or “soorsa,” largely used 
in Russia instead of ulive-oil, and many other species 
employed in other countries. [Cabbage, Mustabd.] 

Brathwaite, Richabd, poet, was born about 
1688 in Westmoreland. After studying at Oxford 
find Cambridge, he removed to London, and in 1611 
published his first collection of poems under the 
title of The Golden Fleece. This wa.s followed in 
1614 by three other works, and in 1616 by some 
satires. His most famous production, however, 
appeared in 1638, viz. Barnabae Itinerariuin — a 
record of English travel in English and Latin 
doggerel verse. He died in 1673. 

Bratiu, August Emil, arclueologist, was bom 
in 1809 at Gotha, Germany. After studying at 
Gottingen and Munich he went in 1833 to Rome, 
where he was appointed librarian and subsequently 
secretary of the Arohaeological Institute. His 
works, which were written in English, German, 
and Italian, ai'e numerous and highly valuable to 
archsoology and art. He died in 1856 at Rome. 

Braunsbergy a town of Prussia and capital of 
a circle in the government of Konigsberg, is 
situated near the mouth of the Passarge in the 
Frlsche Haff. It is the seat of the bishop of 


Ermeland and has various educational institutlona 
Its industries embrace woollens, linens, tannings 
etc., and it has a considerable trade in ship-timber, 
corn, and yarn. Till 1632 it was held by the 
Swedes. 

Bravura, in Music, an air containing florid 
passages, requiring force, spirit, and skill in its 
execution. 

Brawlilisf, the offence of quarrelling or making 
a disturbance in the church or its appurtenances, 
and it was formerly punishable by cutting off the 
offender’s ears. By a statute passed during the 
reign of Victoria — 24 and 26 Vic., c. 82 — the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts in England and 
Ireland in suits for brawling was abolished as 
against persons not in holy orders ; and persons 
guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour in 
churches and chapels of the Church of England or 
Ireland, or in any chapel of any religious denomina- 
tion, or in England in any place of religious worship 
duly certified under the provisions of 18 and 19 
Vic., c. 81, or in church porches or burial grounds, 
on conviction before two justices were made liable 
to a penalty of not more than £5 or imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two months. 

Brawn, the flesh of a pig’s head and feet, or 
of an ox's feet, chopped small, boiled together and 
pickled. 

Bray, a fashionable watering place in Ireland, 
is pleasantly situated on both sides of the river 
Bray, which here separates the counties of Wicklow 
and Dublin. It is a neatly built town with several 
public institutions and a small harbour, and manu- 
factures in woollens and linens. 

Bray, a parish of England, in tlie county of 
Berkshire, is famous as the abode of the Vicar of 
Brag, well known through the ballad. According 
to it the vicar retained his living in the reigns of 
Charles II., James 11., William HI., Anne, and 
George I., by changing his faith to suit the changing 
circumstances of the times. 

Bray, Anna Eliza, authoress, was born in 1790, 
in London. Her maiden name was Kempe, but in 
1825 she married the vicar of Tavistock, the Rev. 
E. A. Bray. Her works, which are numerous, 
embrace historical romances, travels, etc., and 
among them the most valuable is The Borders of 
the Tamar <md the Tavy, describing in the form of 
letters to Southey the legends and superstitions 
surrounding the town of Tavistock. Mrs, Bray died 
in 1883, in London. 

Bray, Thomas, divine, was bom in 1666, at 
Marton, Salop. After studying at Oxford, he was 
appointed vicar of Over-Whitacre and rector of 
Sheldon. He was sent by Bishop Compton to 
Maryland to arrange the affairs of the church there, 
and exerted himself in colonial missions and in the 
establishing of parochial libraries, out of which grew 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also 
owes its existence to his labours. On returning to 
England in 1706 he received the living of SU 
Botolph Without, Aldgate. He died in 1730. 
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Brayera Anthelmintica. The female in- 
florescence of an Abyssinian plant of this name is 
employed as a vermicide. [Cusso.] 

Brazil, the largest state in South America, 
extending from lat. 5° N. to 83° S., and from 
long. 35® to 74° W., with a length of 2,660 miles, 
and a breadth of 2,500 to 2,600, an area of close 
on millions of square miles, and a coast-line of 
nearly 4,000 miles. For a comparison of size it may 
be remarked that Brazil is very little smaller than 
Europe. It is in great part both unsettled and 
unexplored, and lying almost entirely within the 
tropics, presents the ordinary features of tropical 
climate, scenery, and productions, both animal and 
vegetable, varied somewhat by the formation of the 
land. Brazil consists of a table-land in the east 
and centre, with low-lying plains and river valleys 
to the north and north-west and the south and 
south-west. There are three great river systems, 
that of the Amazon, which with its tributaries 
occupies the northern and north-western portion of 
the country, that of the Parana and the Paraguay 
to the south and south-west, and that of the San 
Francisco, which has its source and follows its 
course among the table-lands of the east, and forces 
its way through the mountains into the Atlantic. 
The great northern plain is so level that the Amazon 
at a distance of 1,500 miles from the sea is only 250 
feet above sea level, and the feeders of the Amazon 
and Orinoco not only join, but direct navigation from 
the ocean to the ocean b}* means of these two 
rivers is possible. The interior of the country is a 
series of lofty plateaux, broken and intersected by 
river valleys. The upper coast consists of low lands 
and sandy plains, and the southern extremity of 
rolling land ending in low sandy cOcast. The 
plateau land begins from the parallel of San Roque 
(lat. 5° S.) and extends southward and westward 
till it is lost in the great plain of the Amazons, 
which extends to the foot of the Andes in the 
west, and to the rising land towards Venezuela in 
the north. 

The mass of the table-land is not central. The 
two principal ranges of heights, from which many 
others radiate, are the Serra da Mantaqueira, and 
the Serra do Espinha^o, extending from lat. 18® 
to 23® S., and situated from the cast coast at 
distances varying from 100 to 200 miles. The high- 
est point in this range is the Pico do Itatiaiossu, the- 
height of which is variously estimated at from six to 
ten thousand feet. One effect of this range is to turn 
the course of the rivers inwards in the direction of 
the Amazon and the Plata, and so to render inter- 
course between the coast and the interior difficult. 
One range of high plateaux, with different names 
in different parts, forms a watershed between the 
north and south rivers. The highest part of this is 
the Monte Pyrenees in Goyaz, between the basins 
of the Tocantins and the Paramhyba, and it rises 
to a height of 9,000 feet. 

The climate varies from an unhealthy humidify 
in some of the lower parts of the coasts, and in the 
great river valleys which are rank with vegetation, 
and are kept almost perpetually moist by the east 
winds which come laden with vapour from the 


Atlantic, to a healthy dryness upon the breezy 
uplands; and while the northern parts have the 
alternate and regularly recurring wet and dry 
s^ons of the tropics, the table-lands have four 
distinctly marked seasons, although they are not 
exactly similar to those of Europe. 

The vegetation of the vast forests in the Amazon 
and other river valleys is of great variety and 
luxuriance. Most people ore acquainted from books 
of travel with the extensive virgin forests, with 
their variety of trees, festooned and bound together 
by lianas in such away as to make progress through 
them a matter of difficulty and well nigh impos- 
sibility. Of the trees used in commerce the chief 
are, perhaps, the rosewood, the Brazil-wood, and 
other dye-wood.s, and the rubber tree. 

The fauna of Brazil is no less varied than its 
flora. The jaguar, puma, tiger-e.at, (Ocelot, monkey, 
tapir, capybara, peccary, ant-eater, and sloth abound ; 
the woods are full of boca-oojistrictors and other 
snake.s ; the air is bright with parrots, humming 
birds, butterflies, and wild bees, and other insects — 
among them the cactus-loving cochineal insect — 
while the Amazons and other rivers teem with 
alligators, turtles, ])orpoiscs, manatees, and many 
ther fish, among them the pira. 

The population of Brazil was, according to the 
1900 census, over 17 millions, exclusive of about one 
million wild Indians. A gradual emancipation of 
slaves was begun in 1871 and various measures 
were introduced in t he same direction down to 1888, 
when final and full emancipation was decreed, and 
this act has not been followed by the same 
disastrous effects that followed sudden emanci- 
pation in the West Indies. 

The general religion of the country is Catholicism, 
though other religions are tolerated, and since the 
last revolution there is no State religion* Till 
lately the country was governed by an emperor, 
aided by a cabinet, ,'ind a legislature, consisting of 
a senate and a chamber of deputies ; but in 
November, 1889, in :i quiet business-like way, a 
republic was decreed, an<l in February, 1891, a new 
constitution was inaugurated, based upon that of 
the United States, the president’s term of office 
being fixed at four years. There was little ex- 
citement about the revolution, things went on as 
usual, most imperial officials simply changed their 
names, and the only important changes were that 
Church and State were separated, civil marriages 
were made the rule, and education was popu- 
larised. 

At present the public debt of Brazil is about 
£131,000,000, and there is £26,000,000 of revenue 
as against £28,000,000 of expenditure. 

The commerce of Brazil is not very considerable 
owing to a variety of causes, one of which is an 
excessive system of protection. Her chief exports, 
beyond the produce of the forest in the shape of 
dye- and other woods, are coffee, sugar, cotton 
(which is of fine quality and grows well on the dry 
table-lands, but is not well worked), tobacco, cbcoa» 
rice, and tapioca, which is prepared from the 
manioc or cassava. 

But Brazil is an altogether undeveloped country. 
It produces diamonds, and other precious stones in 
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fi^reat varietieH, coal, sulphur, gold, silver, copper, 
and iron, and doubtless has a great future before it. 

Brasilrnut, the seed of Bertholletia (q.v.) 
exceUa, a native of north-eastern South America. 
The seeds are closely packed, 18 to 24 together, in 
the spheroidal woody capsular fruit, which is about 
six inches in diameter. The testa is brown, woody, 
and wrinkled and wedge-shaped, and the tegmen 
resembles the testa of many otlier seeds. The nuts 
are rich in a bland oil, known in Brazil as Castanha 
oil, and used by artists and watcii makers. They 
form an important article of export from Para, being 
n8e<l not only as a dessert fruit, but now very 
largely in soap-making. 

Brajsil-woody the wood of (^mlpinia eehinata 
and allied species, imported in considerable quantity 
as a source of red dyes. C. echhiata is a Brazilian 
tree with prickly branches, bi-pinnate leaves, with 
elliptical-acute leatlets, racemes of yellow flowers 
and spinous i)ods. It is probably the Bresil de St. 
Martha, the source of the valuable Lima wood, the 
less valuable Nicaragtiii wood or Peach- wood. (1 
crinta^ a native of the West Indies, is another 
source of Brazil-wood and of Bahama Braziletto 
wood. IWophoTum Linncti, formerly known jls C. 
hrauliensU^ a native of Jamaica and San Domingo, 
is the source of Braziletto-wood, used as an orange 
dye and for violin bows and otiier small articles of 
turnery. 

Brasinff, tlie soldering together of iron, copper, 
or bniss witli an alloy of brass and zinc. 

Brasos, a river of America, ri.ses in the N.W. 
of Texas, atui flowing for upwards of fl(X) miles in 
a S.E. direction, debouches into the Gulf of 
Mexiccj. 

Bra88a« nn island in the Adriatic, belong.^ to 
Dalmatia.. It is mountainous and well-wootled, 
yielding marble, wines, oils, etc. Its urea is 160 
square miles. Chief town, San Pietro. 

Brassa, Pierre Savorgnan de, explorer, wa-s 
born in 1852, at Borne. After studying at Paris, he 
entered the French navy in 1870. In 1878 he was 
subsidised by the Governmeirt to explore the 
country north of the Congo, whei'e he acciuired 
grants of land for France, and established stations. 
In 1883 ho returned to the Congo again, and 
extended still further the interests of France there. 
In 1886 he was made governor of the French 
dependency between Gaboon and the Congo — terri- 
tory that he himself had been instrumental in 
acquiring. ' 

Breach, l- A gap, hole, or rent in a fortifl- 
cation, caused by battering guns or by mining. The 
object is to create an opening in the fortress for a 
storming party. 2. A violation or dereliction of 
duty or obligation. The following are the more 
important instances : (1) breach of contract ; (2) 
breach of promise of marriage ; (3) breach of the 
peace; (4) breach of trust; (5) breach of privi- 
lege. {See the various titles.) 

. Breaching Tower« in the Middle Ages, the 
English name for the French he^ffrei, a movable 
tower of wood, covered with leather and mounted 


on four wheels, containing six or seven storeys. A 
battering ram was sometimes mounted on one of 
the lower storeys, while the upper contained slingers 
and archers to cover its advance or prevent defence 
of the wall. Froissart describes such towers, which 
were a legacy from the classical period. 

Bread is the article of food formed by baking 
the dough, or paste, made by the mixture of flour or 
grain with water. The primitive method consisted 
in simply this and nothing more, but now the 
kneaded mjiss of dough is universally brought to a 
.spongy texture, the change being due to the forma- 
tion of carbonic acid in the mass, and is brought 
about in three ways : ~ (1) by the action of some 
ferment such as leaven or yeast ; (2) by the addition 
of an acid (such as tartaric) and sodium bicar- 
bonate ; (3) by directly injecting the gas. The 
mechanical result in each case is the formation of 
innumerable cells within the dough, the whole being 
encased within the crust formed during the baking. 
The cereals from which bread is made may, for 
dietetic purposes, be said to contain constituents of 
the three following main groups : — (1) Carbohy- 
drates, i.e. the starches, sugars, and gums; (2) 
albuminoids or nitrogenous matters ; (3) ash, or 
mineral matters. The chief proteid present is 
gluten, a nitrogenous substance mixed with 
another called “gliadin,” which latter gives the 
characteristic adhesiveness to dough. In the first 
of the three processes mentioned above, the addition 
of the ferment partially converts the starch into 
mjiltose, which with the sugar becomes converted 
into carbonic acid and other products. When the 
fermenting process has gone on far enough, the 
dough is placed in the oven, where the heat soon 
stops the action of the ferment ; the mass, however, 
keeps on expanding until the formation of the outer 
crust. In method (3) the flour is mixed under 
pressure with water charged with carbonic acid, 
and the resulting dough, on the removal of the 
pressure, becomes vesicular or spongy, and is then 
divided into loaves and baked. 

Bread*£niit, Artoccurpm incisa, a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is a most valuable tree forming 
the type of the order Artocarpaceee. The soft 
timber and fibrous bark are employed, and the 
latex containing caoutchouc is used as glue and for 
caulking boats. The leaves are large, dark-green, 
and lobed like those of its ally the fig, and they 
have large convolute stipules. The male flowers 
are in long club-shaped spikes, and the pistil-bear- 
ing ones in round heads. Each ovary is one- 
chambered and one-ovuled with two stigmatio 
lobes; but the whole female inflorescence, as in 
the allied mulberry, gives rise to one “ fruit ” or in- 
frutescence, of large size, green externally, but 
white and farinaceous within. The best varieties 
have no seeds, but are propagated by suckers. The 
fruit is roasted or baked for food, and forms the 
chief diet in the South Seas. The bread-fruit was 
introduced into the West Indies by H.M.S. Bownty^ 
after Captain Cook's voyages of exploration. 

Brealdnff-stross, in JEngineeHng^ means the 
load per unit of area that will cause fracture of 
any given material. Thus the breaking-stress ol 
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wrought-iron in tension is the load that would 
break a bar of that material one square inch in 
section, if hung on at the end so as to extend the 
bar. The load must be applied without jerk. 

Breakwater, a barrier in front of a harbour 
or anchorage, mainly for the protection of shipping. 
It may be of natur^ or of artificial formation, or 
advantage may be taken in its construction of 
natural partial barriers that exist. Breakwaters 
are of most importance where the harbours are 
much used, and where the position is exposed to 
heavy storms, as at Plymouth, Holyiiead, Portland, 
or Cherbourg. The material employed varies with 
the locality. If good stone can be quarried in the 
neighbourhood, the breakwater is generally built of 
that material. Thus at Plymouth large blocks of 
limestone were quarried near, shipped, and dropped 
down as rubble in the required position; and at 
Holyhead the stone was cut from the Holyhead 
mountain, and run out to the sea on timber 
staging. In places where stone cannot be readily 
obtained, blocks of concrete have been satisfactorily 
employed instead. Usually the stone available is 
first deposited irregularly in a long mound as 
rubble, with a base of considerably greater width 
than the top. This mound is faced with masonry 
or concrete, to diminish the effect of the action of 
the waves. In some cases little more than a firmly 
built paving exists above the facing, as in the break- 
waters at Plymouth and Cherbourg ; but the rubble 
is often surmounted by a masonry wall, as at Port- 
Land and Holyhead. Where the breakwater is 
composed of concrete blocks, it is usual to build it 
up from the bottom as a wall with outwardly 
sloping faces, like that at Dover, where no stone is 
available in the neighbourhood. The depth of water 
on the site of the structure varies considerably in 
different cases, but rarely exceeds ItX) feet; at 
Portland the water is about 60 feet deep at low- 
water spring tide, at Cherbourg about 60 feet. At 
Alderney the depth at the outer end of the break- 
water is 130 feet, but the difficulties of building and 
maintaining this outer portion have been so great 
that the original design of 1847 has not yet been 
carried out. Fuller accounts of the more important 
breakwaters are noticed sei)arately. [Cherbourg, 
Dover, Holyhead, Plymouth, Portland.] 

Bream, any fish of the freshwater genus 
Abramis, of the carp family, found in the north 
temperate zones of both hemispheres. Two species 
are British : A. hravm (the Common Bream) and 
A. blicca (the White Bream). The former is usually 
from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in length, with a weight of from 
two to four pounds, but much larger specimens occur. 
In colour it is yellowLsh-white, growing darker with 
age. This fish affords excellent sport, but the flesh 
is somewhat insipid. The latter species is rarely 
more than a foot long, silvery -white with a bluish 
tinge. Both feed on water-plants, worms, and 
insects. The so-called Pomeranian Bream is probably 
a hybrid between the Common Bream and the Koach. 

Brea4rtl, or mammary gland, is the organ con- 
cerned in secreting milk. The gland substance 
proper is surrounded by connective tissue and fat. 
Which forms a kind of packing and supporting 


material. The gland itself is made up of a 
number of lobes, etich lobe being further divided 
into lobules. These lobules are found on micro- 
scopical examination to be compesod of a number 
of acini or hollow sacs lined by cubical epithelial 
cells which all open into a common duct. By 
the union of such lobular ducts, the main ducts 
of the gland, tlie lactiferous or galactophorous 
ducts, are formed ; these are about fifteen iu number 
and, radiating towards the nipple, open by separate 
orifices upon it. Just before reaching the surface 
each main duct pre.sents a dilatation, a sort of 
reservoir for the accumulation of tlie secretion. 
The nipple contains in addition to these termina- 
tions of the ducts a supporting fnunework of areolni 
tissue, unstriped muscle fibres, and numerous blood- 
vessels. It is surrounded by an areola of pink or 
brownish skin. In the ftmiale at the time of 
puberty the breasts enlarge ; during pregnancy 
further development occurs, and culminates ulti- 
mately in profuse secretion of milk after childbirth. 

Diseases of the Breast. When the secretion of 
milk is first established certain troubles in connec- 
tion with the nipple occa.sionally present them- 
selves. It may be that the nipple is too short or 
tliat it is in some other way malformed. Such 
conditions usually yield to treatment wdlli the 
breast pump. Cracks and fissures of the nipple 
are not infrequent sources of much discomfort, 
especially when suckling a first child. Scrupulous 
cleanliness, combined with the application of oxide 
of zinc, or of astringent lotions, and the use of a 
shield, are the measures adopted in sucli cas<'s. 
Mammary abscess is apt to occur in connection 
with suckling, and may give rise to consi<icrable 
constitutional disturbance. Treatment consists in 
evacuating the matter by a free incision radiating 
outwards from the nipple. Chronic abscesses some- 
times simulate tumours. Chronic; induration, too, 
of parts of the mammary gland nmy occur and 
cause considerable apprehension to the. patient, and 
yet completely yield under treatment without any 
recourse to an operation. Many forms of new 
growth have been met with in the mammary 
gland. Adenoma or mammary glandular tumour 
presents itself, as a rule, in young adults, and does 
not recur after removal. ' Sero~cystic tnmovr is 
another form of disease sometime.s met with. 
The most dreaded form of diseases of the female 
breast is hard cancer or scirrhus maimm/*. It 
very rarely occurs under thirty years of age, and in 
most cases patients are between forty and fifty. A 
nodule of stony hardness is felt in one breast, 
shooting pains are experienced in relation with it, 
and if the disease is allowed to progress unchecked, 
the cancerous growth rapidly extends, involves the 
glands of the armpit, and renders vain all hope of 
cure from operative treatment. Removal of the 
growth in its earliest stage is urgently indicated, 
and hence the imporiance of consulting a medical 
man if there be even a suspicion of any trouble in 
connection with the breast. 

Breastplate^ in ancient and mediaeval warfare, 
a plate of metal, usually brass or iron, protecting 
the breast of the wearer. 
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Breastwork, a liastily conHtnicted fortification 
thrown up to afTord cover to infantry in the field, 
and roacinng about breast high, so that they can 
fire over it. 

Breatk, Offensive. This is due, as a rule, to 
some local miwchief in the mouth, throat or nasal 
pfiMsagoH. If the last-named be at fault, the condi- 
tion is cjilled Ozaena (q.v.). If the breath exhaled 
from the mouth itself be offensive, the teeth and 
tUrcMit should fall under suspicion. Digestive 
troubles, too, may exist, and cause the mischief; 
and in (exceptional cases the source of trouble may 
be in the lungs. 

Breathing. [Rkspiiiation.] 

Breccia (Ital. debris of broken rvalh), in 
Gcolofjy, a rock consisting of angular fragments of 
various stones and oc.casionally bones cemented 
tog(ither by some oth(T material {o.y. lime). It is 
contrasted with conglomerate, in which the stones 
are roun<iod. Both are known under the generic 
name of “ pudding-stone.” 

Brechin, n. Sc()tti.sh borough, in the county of 
Forfarshire, is situated on the south Ksk. It is an 
old town and hris a catliedral, which now serves as 
th(5 pariah church, dating from the 12th century. 
N(jarth(!('.atli(Mlral is a round tower, similar to those 
so (5()inmon in Ireland and to the one at Abernethy, 
th(* only otlujr (example in Scotland. Brechin 
(^'istUs is thci seat of Lord Dalhousie and stands a 
little to south of the town. There are linen 
and manufactures, distilling, and brewing. 

J)r. (rutlirie, the cehibrated proaclier, was a native 
of Brechin. 

Breckinridge, tloHN Cabell, United States 
vice- |>r(‘si( lent, was horn in 1821, near Lexington, 
Kentucky. After practising law, he s(?rved as a 
volunteer in tlu? M(^xican war, sat in Congress from 
1851 to 1855, bectime vice-president in 185(1 under 
Buchanan, stood as an opponent of Lincoln, on 
the slave (juestion, for the presidency, and after 
fighting in the ConhidiTuto army, and being secre- 
tary for war in Jt'ffcrson Davis’s government, fled 
in istlH to Europe. He died in 1875 at Lexington. 

Brecknock, or Bbecon, a Welsh town, the 
capital (>f Brt^cknocksliire, is situated at the 
junction of the rivers Usk, Honddu and Tarcdl. It 
lies in ti valley amongst the finest mountain scenery 
of South Wides. It is an old town, dating from the 
time of th(^ Coiaiueror, and used to he surrounded 
by a wall. In its vicinity are fine Roman remains. 
Its manufactures embrace iron work and textile 
fabrics. Mrs. Siddons and Charles Kemble were 
natives of Brecknock. Pop. (1901), 5,vS75, 

Brecknockshire, or Brecon, is an inland 
county of South Wales, covering an area of 719 
s(iuare miles, and is tluis the fourth largest county in 
Wales. Though it is the most mountainous county 
in the principality it is considerably under cultiva- 
tion or pasture, and yields, besides the ordinary 

r ti crops, hops, fniit, cattle, butter and wool. 

obief rivers are the Wye, Usk, Yrfon, Elan, 
da^rwen and Tawe; and amongst its lakes is 
Breckinioc Mere, the largest in South Wales. The 


principal towns are, besides BreckncKsk, the capital, 
Crickhowell and Builth. In the S.E. are extensive 
ironworks, and among its manufactures are woollens 
and hosiery. The prevailing language of the 
inhabitants is Welsh. Brecknockshire formed part 
of the territory of the Silures, famed for their 
stubborn resistance to the Romans, and it was in 
this county that Llewelyn, the last British Prince of 
Wales, was defeated and slain. Pop. (1901), 53,951 

Breda, a fortified town of Holland, in the 
province of N. Brabant, is situated at the junction 
of the Merk and the Aa. Its defences may be 
strengtheiuid by flooding the surrounding country. 
It is a Catholic bishop's see and has a Gothic (jathe- 
dral. Its castle, built in 1350, was for a time the 
residence of the exiled Charles II. of England, and 
from Breda he issued his declaration, promising 
liberty of conscience and a general pardon on his 
restoration. Breda is rich in historical associa- 
tions. It has manufactures of linens, woollens, 
carpets, hats, leather, etc. 

Brederode, Henry, Cojnt op, was born in 
1531 at Brussels. Ho led the malcontent nobler 
against Spain and was the author of the “ Com- 
promise of Breda” of lafiO. He was latterly obliged 
to seek refuge in Germany, where he died in 15(>8 
at Recklinghausen. 

Bree, Matthias Ignatius van, painter, was 
born in 1773 at Antwe^rp. His Death of Cato won 
for him the Prix de Rome. On his return to his 
native town in 1814 he was appointed director of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. His most noted picture 
is PatrioiUm of the Dnryomaster at the Siege of 
Leyden, 1576, representing the Burgomaster Van 
der Werff offering the starving populace his body 
to be shared amongst them. 

Breeches Bible, so called from the rendering 
“breeches ” (replaced in the Authorised Version by 
“ aprons ”) in Genesis iii. 7. It was a translation of 
the whole Bible into English produced in 15G0 by 
the English exiles who took refuge at Geneva in 
the reign of Queen Mary. 

Breechloader, any firearm, great or small, 
the charge) of wliich is admitted into the barrel at 
tlie rear and not at the forward end. The majority 
of modern rifles, sporting guns, miichine-guns, quick- 
firing guns, and heavy guns are breechlo^ers. 
Breechloaders are not a modern invention. The 
British Government possesses a breech-loading 
forged iron patararo of about 1470, which is of 
about 2^ in. calibre, and w’-eighs 125 lbs. ; and Lord 
Nelson possessed a breechloading pistol. The first 
breechloading rifle introduced to the Briti.sh servicse 
w£is the Snider, which was adopted in 1864 ; but the 
German army had used a breechloader, the famous 
needle gun, the invention of Dreyse in 1829, since 
1848, and certain troops were armed with it as early 
as 1841. Heavy breechloading guns did not come 
into favour until after the (Crimean war. [Ord- 
nance, Rifle, Revolver, Quiok-firino Gun, 
etc.] 

Breed, a race or sub-variety of animals capable 
of transmitting their distinctive characteristics to 
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their offspring. Some breeds have arisen from what 
are calletl “ freaks of nature,” or pathological varia- 
tions. Of these the now lost Ancon sheep, the 
Mauchamp sheep, and turnspit dog Isee these 
articles] are examples. Others, as the “Wood 
Buffalo’’ — a breed of bisons now extinct — were due 
to natural causes, uninfluenced by man. The artificial 
formation of breeds dates back to the time when 
man first reduced to subjection the progenitors of 
what are now our most useful domestic animals. 
When this process began no one can tell, but it 
must have been at a very early period of our race 
— as soon, indeed, as the wandering life of a 
hunter was exchanged for that of a nomadic 
herdsman. Then by degrees would come into 
operation the principle which Darwin calls Uncon- 
scious Selecfion, The pick of the herd would be 
chosen for sires and dams, and by the survival of 
the fittest the weakest of the offspring would be 
weeded out. This process, carried on through 
successive generations, would give rise to a race in 
which may be di.scerned the analogue of our modern 
breeds. The next step would be the reduction of 
this unconscious selection to some sort of system. 
Probably the earliest recorded instance of any 
attempt to bring man’s infiuence to bear on the 
result of coupling domestic animals is found in 
Gen. XXX. 37-42. In Lev. xix. 19 there is a direct 
prohibition of the practice of producing hybrids; 
and though mules were common among the Jews, 
these animals were bred and sold to them by their 
neighbours. Youatt examined all the references to 
breerling in the Hebrew Scriptures, and came to the 
conclusion that “ at that early period some of the 
best principles must have been steadily and long 
pursued.” Allusions will be found in Homer to the 
necessity of choosing good sires ; and the third 
Georgic of Virgil might be appropriately entitled 
“ A Treatise on Horse and Cattle-breeding, with 
some Remarks on 8hoep and Dogs.” 'J'lie precepts of 
Virgil — if, indeed, they were ever generally practised 
— were, however, gradually forgotten, and it was not 
until the close of the 18th and the early part of the 
19th century that anything like general methodical 
breeding took place. The first subjects systemati- 
cally experimented on were sheep and cattle ; and 
Darwin quoted Lord Somerville as saying with 
reference to what had been effected by breeders of 
sheep : “ It would seem as if they had chalked out 
upon a wall a form perfect in itself, and then had 
given it existence.” These breeders acted upon the 
principle which Darwin afterwards called Methodi- 
cal Selection—or that which guides a man who 
systematically endeavours to modify an exist- 
ing breed, according to some predetermined 
sUindard. ISec articles Cattle, Dog, and other 
domestic animals.] The laws governing the artificial 
formation of breeds may be formulated thus : 
( 1) No two individual of any species, variety, or breed 
are exactly alike in all particulars. (2) Under certain 
circumstances constitutional variations may be 
transmitted to future generations. [Environ- 
ment, Heredity.] There is strong probability that 
in every case there is a latent tendency to transmit 
such variations, though this tendency may be over- 
ruled by other tendencies. (3) By persistently 


breeding from parents possessing any given consti- 
tutional variation, we may produce a race in which 
the variation will be so impressed ujxm the organi- 
sation as to be permanent. But, since the result 
of too long-continued in-and-in breeding is to pro- 
duce de^neration, this must be guarded against 
by judicious crossing to introduce new blooci. 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that 
scarcely any tw'o authorities will define a breed in 
the same or in interchangeable terms. Wo speak 
of “ breeds ” of cattle, and here the extension of the 
term is wide, for it covers all the strains of blood in 
the Shorthorns or Devons, while by the poultry 
and the pigeon breeder the term is often so limited 
as to meiin no more than a strain or at most a sub- 
breed. [Species.] 

Brehm, Alfred Edmund, naturalist, was born 
in 1829 at Renthendorf, in Thuringia. He was a 
wide traveller, and in 18G3 became keeper of the 
Hamburg Zoological Garden, founding the Berlin 
Aquarium in 18C7. His chief work, Illustrirtca 
ThierUhen^ was published in 187G-79, and comprises 
10 volumes. He died in 1884 at Renthendorf. 

Brehon BaWi the customary law of ancient 
Celtic Ireland, embodied in a number of text books, 
of which the book of AiciU and the Seyichus Mot 
are the best known, and which have been translated 
and published with a commentary, by the Irish 
Government, at intervals since 18G5. Sir Henry 
Maine describes it as consisting of a pre-Chris« 
tian element with a large admixture from the 
Scriptures, and in part from ca-non law, the 
whole being embodied in and extended by the dicta 
of famous Brehons or lawyers. Tliese formed a 
separate literary and learned class, and may pos- 
sibly be the successors of the sacerdotal order 
noticed in Gaul by Ciesar, and po})ularly known ns 
the Druids. With their pupils, who were treated 
as their adopted son.s, they formed a sort of guild 
modelled on the family, which soon, of course, 
became connected by blood relationship. Both in 
origin and nature the law presents some analogy 
to Hindu law, and to the earliest codes of other 
Aryan peoples. Sanctions, except so far as it coin- 
cides with spiritual law, are conspicuously absent ; 
but it was probably enforced, ])artly by custom and 
partly by the traditional respect entertained for the 
Brehons. While occasionally it exhibits advanced 
conceptions of equity, much of it is said to be 
fanciful and unreal. It was strongly condemned 
by Edmund Spenser in his Present State of 
Ireland, and by English observers generally from 
the 14th to the 19th centuries. The “ historical 
method” in jurisprudence has caused a ju.ster 
ju^preciation of it. See Sir Henry Maine’s Ea/rly 
ilistory of Institutions, c. 1, 2. 

Breitenfeldy a village of Saxony, is four miles 
N. of Leipsic. It is noted as the scene of two 
battles in the Thirty Years’ war— in 1G31, when 
Gustavus Adolphus defeated Tilly, and in 1G42, 
when the Swedes were again victorious under 
Torstenson over Archduke Leopold and Piccolomini. 

Bremen, one of the free cities of Germany, is 
situated on Doth banks of the river Weser — the Old 
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town being on the right Vmnk, the New on the left. 
The ramparts of the old town provide pleas^t 
promenades, and it has public buildings of consider' 
able interest, such as the cathedral built on the site 
of Charlemagne’s wooden church, and with a leaden 
vault in which bodies may be kept for some time 
without decomposing, the Gotliic town hall, in whose 
wine cellar is said to be hock of the vintage of 1024, 
and the observatory of Dr. Gibers (1724-1840), 
whence he discovered the planets Pallas and Vesta. 
The foreign trade of Bremen is extensive, and from its 
chief port at Bremerhaven it ships more emigrants 
to the United States than any other Eurofjean port 
excepting Liverpool. It is the headquarters of 
the North German Lloyds steamship lines. Of its 
industries the chief is in tobacco, snuff, and cigars. 
It has also manufactures in cottons, linens, brewing, 
distilling, sugar-relining, and sliip-building. In 788 
Bremen was made a bi.siioi>ric by Charlemagne, and 
in 868 an archbishopric. In 1283 its citizens joined 
the Hanseatic league, and after various politicfd 
vicissitudes it wius taken in IHOd by tlie French. In 
1816, however, the Congress of A^ionna restored it to 
independence. Tlie territory, of which Bremen is 
the capital, covers an area of i)7 square miles, and is 
for the mo.st jxirt a sandy tract. 

Bremer, FnEOKniK a, novelist, was bom in 1801, 
near Abo, in Finland. Cliietly brought up in 
Bweden, wlntluir her family nunoved on the cession 
of Finlanil to Kussia, .she in 1828 made her first 
public appearjinco as an authoress in Sketches of 
Mcery-ilay Life, which at once attracted notice, and 
won for her the gold me<lal of the Swedish 
Academy. Other works soon followed, and pro- 
cured for her a European rei)utation. Through her 
friend Mary Howitt her novels became known to 
English readers. In 1840 she visited America, and 
in 1858 publi.shed simultaneously in America, Eng- 
land, ami Sw(‘(lon, her Homes of the N&w World. 
Latterly Miss Bremer gave up fiction, and devoted 
herself to philaiitliropic work, and chiefly to the 
emancipation of women. Quitting Stockliolm in 
1884, she retiretl to Arsta, where she had lived as a 
girl, and ditnl in the following year. Her books 
have been translated into nearly every European 
language. 

Bremerhaven, the .seai)ort of the free city of 
Bremen, stands on the right l)ank of the Weser, at 
the mouth of tla* Geest, and was founded by 
Bremen in 1830 for the accommodation of largo 
vessels. It hiu> an e.xcellent harbour, large wet and 
dry docks, and is remarkable for its great hospitium 
for cmigmnts, where 2,501) persons ciin be lodged. 

Brendan, or Bue^aum, 8t., of Clonfert, was 
born in 484 at Tralee, co. Kerry. After completing 
liis studies he was ordained by Bishop Ere and then 
became possessed of a desire to go in search of 

the mysterious land far from human ken.’* After 
yeiirs of unsuccessful wandering he returned home, 
only, however, to set out again. In 653 he founded 
a monastery at Clonfert and afterwards visited St. 
Columba at Hy. The KaHyatUm of St. Brendan 
was a popular book in France, Spain and Holland 
in the llth century. St. Brendan’s death occurred 
In 677. His day in the calendar is May 16. 


Brenner Pass, situated in the Central 
Tyrolese Alps, on the road between Innsbmck and 
Botzen, is crossed by a railway that has now a 
competitor in the St. Gothard railway. Its highest 
point is at less altitude than the highest points of 
any other of the passes crossing the Alps. 

Brennns, the title of several Gallic chiefs, of 
whom the most famous led the Gauls across the 
Apennines into Italy and overthrew the Homan 
army on the banks of the Allia in 391 B.c. Had 
Brennus pressed on immediately, he would have 
had Rome entirely in his hands. As it was, the 
Romans gained time to put the Capitol in a state of 
defence. On the third day the Gauls entered the 
city and found it occupied only by aged imtricians 
sitting in their official robes in the porches of their 
houses. These were slaughtered and the Capitol 
was beseiged for six months, being saved from a 
surprise attack by the cackling of the sacred geese 
in Juno’s temple. At last the Romans entered into 
negotiations with the Gauls, who agreed to accept 
a thousand pounds weight of gold to leave the city. 
While the gold was being weighed out, Brennua 
threw his sword into the opposite scale and 
exclaimed, Vae J'/etis / — Woe to the conquered. 
Enraged at this insolence, Camillas, according to a 
legendary account, broke off the negotiations, and, 
offering little to the Gauls, totally defeated them. 
Another Brennus invaded Greece in 280 B.c. and 
attempted to plunder the temple of Delphi. The 
Delphians, however, aided by an earthquake and a 
thunderstorm, routed the Gauls, making Brennus 
himself a x)risoner, who, unable to endure the pain 
of his wounds, took his own life. 

Brent Goose (^Berniola hrenta), an Arctic 
goose visiting the maritime counties of Britain, 
especially on the east and south coasts, in the 
winter. The adult male bird is about 21 inches 
long, the female a little smaller. Plumage of head 
and nock bhack, with a small patch of white on 
each side of neck ; back brownish black, upper and 
under tail-coverts white ; upper part of breast 
black, rest of under surface slate-grey, legs and 
feet black. It is much esteemed for the table. 
[Barnacle Goose.] 

Bronta, a river of Italy, rises in the Tyrol and 
traverses Lomlxirdy, passing the town of Bassano. 
After uniting with an arm of the Bacchiglione 
below Padua, it enters the Adriatic Sea at Brondolo. 

Brentaao, Clemens, author, was born in 1778 
at Fraukfort-on-the-Main. After studying at 
Jena and spending some time successively at 
Heidelberg, Vienna, and Berlin, he withdrew in 
disgust at sublunary affairs to Diilmen in 1818. 
Meanwhile he had published various of his poems, 
the first in 1800, a collection of satires and poetical 
dramas. In 1804 appeared Ponce de Lion, in 1816 
Die (Mndung Prays, and in 1817 Victoria — his 
best pieces, and marked by strong dramatic power 
and rich humour. He also wrote novels, of which 
the most successful, History of Caspar tits Brave 
and the Pair Annsrl, has been translated into 
English. He died in 1842 at Aschaffenburg, 
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Srentford, in Middlesex, is situated on the 
Thames about seven miles west of London, and is 
intersected by the Brent, wdiich ht^re flows into the 
Thames. A bridge across the Thames unites it 
with Kew. It is surrounded with market gardens, 
is the seat of the Grand Junction Wateiworks, and 
has industries in distilling, brewing, soap-making, 
foundries, etc. It was at Brcntfonl that Edmund 
Ironside defeated the Danes in 101(5, and Prince 
Btipcrt the Parliamentarians in 1G42. Pop. (ISOl), 
15,171. 

Brentoxi, (1 ) Sir Jahleel, British naval offlcer, 
was born in 1770, and became a lieutenant in 1790. 
He served in the Jiarjleur^ 98, at the battle off Cape 
St. Vincent in 1797. He was promoted to the rank 
of commander in 1799 and to that of captain in 
1800, and in 1801 was Sir James Saumarez’s flag- 
captain in the Casar, 80, in the actions of the (>th 
and 12th of July. Two years later he had the 
misfortune to be wrecked in the Minerve^ and taken 
prisoner, but, having been exchanged and appointed 
to the Spartan, he won in her a notable action 
with the Ceres and consorts in the Bay of Naples 
in 1810. In this gallant affair ho was wounded. 
He was made a baronet in 1812, a rear-admiral in 
1830, and a vice-admiral in 1840, and died in 1842. 
(2) His brother, Edward Pelham, naval officer and 
historian, was born in 1774, became a captain in 
1808, and died in 1839. His Naval History of Great 
Britain from 1783 to 1822 was published in 1823, 
and his Life of St. Vincent in 1838. These officers 
were the sons of Rear-Admiral Jahleel Brenton. 

Brenz, Johann, reformer, was born in 1499 at 
Weil, Swabia. He early became an adherent of 
Luther, and in 153G was invited to head the Refor- 
mation in Wiirtemberg. He was one of the authors 
of the Wurtcrnberg Confession of Faith, and his 
catechism ranked next after Luther’s amongst 
German Protestants. He was obliged to flee to 
Stuttgart on accoiirjt of his opposition to the Interim 
of Charles V., and becoming superintendent there 
in 1553 died in 1570. 

Brescia, a town of Lombardy, capital of the 
province of Brescia,, about 50 miles from Milan, is 
one of the finest towns of Lombardy. It is situated 
at the foot of a spur of the Rha3tic Alps, between 
the river Mella and the canal which falls into the 
Oglio. The town is in the sliape of a parallelogram, 
about four miles in circuit, and is walled and 
defended to the N. by a fortress. It is the seat of 
a bishopric, and in its cathedral and fine churches 
are some good examples of the Venetian school of 
painting. It lias a good library of about 30,(XX) 
volumes, with some rare manuscripts and antiqui- 
ties. The trade has decayed. Its cutlery and its 
manufacture of arms once gained for it the epithet 
of “ Armata"' Its linen and cotton weaving 
industry Ls important, and silkworms are exten- 
sively bred in the neighbourhood. There is a 
considerable trade in arms, cattle, flax, linen, oil, 
wines, silk, and hardware. 

Brescia, in liUtin Brixia, is thought to have been an 
Etruscan colony. It was long allied with the Romans, 
till Julius Csesar incorporated it in the Fabian 


tribe. Passing during the later troubles of the dis- 
trict from Ostrogoths to Lombards, and from these 
to Chjirlemagne, it became an independent republio 
in the 11th century, and joined Milan in its strug- 
gle against Frederick Barbarossa, Frederick IL, 
and Henry VII. It afterwards fell Into the power 
of the Visconti. In the lOth century it w'as twice 
taken by the French, and Bayard was wounded at 
the second siege. From 179(5 it has sluire<i the 
general fortunes of Lombardy. Among its monu- 
ments is the temple of Vespasian, whicli now con- 
tains a museum, where is to be seen, among many 
other valuable remains, the celebrated Greek bronze 
statue called the R 4'he L5th 

and 16th century town hall is a building of much 
interest. A fire wliich nearly destroyed it in 1573 
consumed three large pictures painted by Titian in 
his old age. In tlie Campo Santo outside the city 
the tombs are arranged against the wall like the 
ancient columbaria. 

Breslau, Prussian town about 200 miles S.E. of 
Berlin, capital of the province of Silesia, on the left 
bank of the Oder, is divided into tlu^ Old and the 
New town, and has seven suburbs. It is the seat of 
a prince-bishopric, and has some line churches, 
besides the cathedral, a celebrated university, and 
many educational establishments. 'i’here are 
important manufactures, including cannon-found- 
ing, arsenals, goldsmiths^ work, engiru's, tobacco, 
spirits, liqueurs, and chemicals ; and the trade of 
the city is remarkably active owing to its situation 
in the centre of the most productive manufacturing 
province of Prussia, and to the facility of communi- 
cation. The chief objects of commerce are metal 
ores from the Silesian mines, wood, cloth, wool, 
and linen. The June and October wool fairs of 
Breslau are the most important on the Continent. 
The 12th century cathedral of St. John is noted for 
the delicacy and graceful proportions of its archi- 
tecture. On the principal door of finely-carved oak 
is a representation of Joseph sold by his brethren ; 
and inside are some fine statues, including one of 
St. Elizabeth by Ercole Fioretti. The town hall is 
a curious example of 14th century architecture. 
Founded in the 10th century, Breslau was by turns 
Polish, -Bohemian, and Austrian, till, in the 18th 
century, it was twice taken by Frederick 1 1. In 
1807 the French took it, and blew up the fortifica- 
tions, whose site is now occupied by boulevards. 
From Breslau in 1813 Frederick William III. of 
Prussia issued his celebrated appeal to the Prussian 
people, which aroused them against the French 
domination. 

Bressay, an island of the Shetland group, of 
about 10 J miles in area, about four miles in length, 
and from two to three miles broad. It has good 
peat beds, some fine slate quarries, and is a fishing 
station. Bressay Sound, between Bressay and the 
mainland, is a good anchorage, and whaling ves.sels, 
as well as those engaged in the hemng-fishery, are 
to be found here. The harbour of Lerwick with its 
lighthouse is in this Sound. To the east of Bressay 
is the rocky isle of Noss, six miles round, and to a 
detached rock in its neighbourhood communication 
is made by means of a cradle running upon ropes. 
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Br0St, a Heaport of Finistdre, in France* 
about 350 miles N.W. of Paris, capital of 
arroncUssement anti of three cantons. It is 
a garrison town and a naval station, and pos- 
sesses both arsenal and dockyards, and is a 
town of increasing importance as a military and 
naval port. Its t rade is not very extensive. The 
chief export is corn, and the chief imports are 
colonial produce and naval stores. The roadstead 
of Brest is one of the finest and safest in Euroi)e, 
and will hold more than 600 ships of war. The har- 
bour, formed by the Penfeld, includes the military 
liarbour, and the old mercantile harbour ; while the 
new commercial harbour is in that x^art of the 
roadstead which lies to the 8. of the town. The 
roadst(»ad communicates with the sea by a passage 
about three miles long, and varying from 2,000 to 
4,(K)0 yards in width, w(;U defended by batteries, 
and well lighte<l by five lighthouses. The military 
liarbour with its belongings is of vast extent and 
great imixirtanciN and is fitted with every appliance 
necessary for fitting out vcsstsls <if war. Tld» 
harbour is defended by jxiwerful batteries, and by 
a citadel callcii the “ ( ’bateau,” which occupies the 
site of an old liomano-Gallic fort. 'J’he arm of the 
sea into which Mu* IVriftild falls is crossed by a fine 
iron turning-bridgii. 'J'hc month of the Penfeld 
divides tlie town into Brest jirojier, and llecou- 
vrance, whicli was formerly only a suburb, difficult 
of ac(XiHs. A bridge now joins the two parts. Brest 
IirofKT is built on t he slope of a liill, and forims 
naturally a high and low t own. Of these the latter, 
in the neighbourhood of the port, consists of narrow 
winding streets ; wliile. in the former the streets, 
some of them, cUmb likt^ veritable ladders, and the 
fifth storey of one house is on a level with the 
garden of anotluT. Brest has no very remarkable 
monuments. The high altar of the church of 
bt. Louis has ahuldai'hiii siqiported by four antique 
marble columns, whieh cmiu* from an ancient 
lemplc^ of Serapis at liobedah. In the Middle Ages 
the possession of Brest was considered so iiufior- 
tant that there was a saying, “ He wlio is not lord 
tf Brest is not duke of Brittany.” The English 
jossessed it for a time, and vainly tried to Uike it, 
viith Holland, in KIVM, and alone in 1767. It was 
hichelieu who first dt'tcrmined to make it a marine 
nrsenal. 

Brest BitOTSky a town of Euro(K?nn Russia, in 
the government of, and about 120 miles S. of, 
Grodno, 132 miles from Warsaw, and 682 from 
Moscow, at the junction of the Moukhavetz and the 
Boug. It luuH or had, a considerable proportion of 
Jews in it s iH)pnlation. It is tlie seat of an Armenian 
Catholic bishopric, and has a fortress and military 
school. The town possesses cloth factories and 
tanneries. Souwtirott’ gained a victory here in 17i)l 
over the Poles. 

Bratiimy, a French hamlet, in the arrondisse- 
ment of Eure ami Loire, from five to six miles S.E. 
of Chartres, and 20 miles S. of Paris. Here in 1360 
was signed the treaty by which King John II. of 
France recovered his liberty, after four years* 
mprisonment in EngUmd. Edward III. abandoning 
his claim to the throne of France upon condition of 


receiving a heavy ransom, and of having his rights 
to the English possessions in France recognisecL 

Breton de los BEerreros, Don Manukl, 

born 1796, Spanish poet and dramatic author. He 
is said to have composed poetry at the age of seven. 
Poverty brought him and his brother to Madrid to 
seek employment. Here the brother died, and 
Manuel was educated by the Christian Brothers. At 
18 he entered the army as a volunteer, and served 
till 1822, when he retired, and got some government 
employment. On the restoration of Ferdinand he 
lost his place, and took to literature as a means of 
supf)ort. His first dramatic work was produced with 
success in 1824, and ten years after, at the height of 
his literary career, he was appointed guardian of 
the national library. He lost this in 1844 for a 
I>oem he wrote in honour of Espartero. He was 
elected member of the Spanish royal academy in 
1837, and he was made commander of the Order of 
Charles II. He was a prolific writer, though much 
of his work was re-adapting already existing French 
or Spanish i)icces. He excelled in the delineation 
of female nature, especially in its caprice and 
inconstancy ; and it is in comedy and satire that 
he principally shows his qualities of style. There 
is a complete edition of his works. 

Bretsekneider, Henry Godfrey von (1739- 
1810), Gonnan man of letters. He was son of the bur- 
gomaster of Gera, and entered the Count de Bruhl’s 
regiment as cornet, took i)art in the battle of Kolin, 
became a captain, and was taken prisoner by the 
French. He utilised his imprisonment in learning 
the language and studying the character of his cap- 
tors. After his ret urn to Germany he was ap})ointed 
Governor of Usingen,inNassau, but this post being 
sux)prcssed he went to London and then to Paris, 
where he found some diplomatic employment. In 
1772 he went again to Germany, and after working 
at Coblenz for a time, he passed into the service of 
Austria, and finally settled down at Breda. Here 
liis religious views and his satirical writings 
embroiled him with the ecclesiastical authorities. 
He left Breda, and l)ccame librarian at Lemberg. In 
1809 he retired with the title of Aiilic Councillor, 
and went to Vienna, where he soon after died. Of 
a biting and satiriciil wit, his great object was to 
exx)Ose anything false, whether in art or in morals. 
Among his many writings may be cited the terrible 
story of the sad death of Werther, a satire upon the 
sentimental dreams, and the ideas of suicide, popu- 
larised in Germany by Goethe’s novel, 

Bretschneider, Karl Gottlieb (1776- 
1848), a German theologian, born at Gres- 
dorf. He was pastor successively at Schneeberg 
and Anneberg, and was invited in 1812 to take a 
chair of theology at Berlin. With the motlesty that 
sometimes goes with learning he declined this 
honour, and was appointed superior councillor of 
Consistory. He composed a great number of works. 

Bratwalda (possibly ruler of Britain, or 
tetdely ruling, from Anglo-Saxon hrytan, to dis- 
tribute), a title, given to seven Anglo-Saxon kings 
by Bede, and to another besides by the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, apparently as holding » sort 
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of primacy in, or headship of the confederacy 
of, Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Their claims to it 
seem to have been but slight in some cases. 
In most cases (according to Stubbs) the headship 
of the Breiwalda was one of power and influence 
only, occasionally it was acknowledged by acts 
resembling formal commendation (q.v.), which thus 
paved the way for regular feudalism. Such acts 
implied that the weaker sovereign resigned the 
control of the foreign policy of his kingdom to the 
Bretwalda. Very possibly the relation was an 
imitation of that between the Roman emperor and 
some of the so-called “allied kingdoms” or “ subject 
allies.” (See 8tnbbs, ConstitutioTial History , i. 
162, and Freeman, Nomian Conquest^ i. 642 

Breughel, the name of a Flemish family of 
painters, derived from the village of Breughel, near 
Breda, from which they came. The most noted of 
them are : — 

1. Peter Breughel, the Elder (1510-1567, or 
according to some 1530-1600). He studied at Ant- 
werp and in Italy, and finally settled in Brussels. 
He was of the Flemish school, and chose for his 
subject those homely and humorous scenes of 
Flemish life which Teniers and Van Ostade have 
made us familiar with. He was fond, too, of Scrip- 
tural subjects, which, however, he made Flemish in 
costume and surroundings. 

2. Peter Breughel, the Younger (1559-1637). 
He lived chiefly at Antwerp, and was commonly 
called “Hell” Breughel, from his fondness for 
l)ainting fires and other sombre or fiery subjects. 
His Fall of the Itebel Angels is in the Brussels 
Museum. 

3. John Breughel, brother of the last-men- 
tioned, and son of Peter the Elder (1569-1625, or 
1575-1642). Ho painted at Rome for Cardinal 
Borromeo, and among his subjects were Daniel in 
the Lioni Den^ Bt. Jerome in the Desert ^ Antwerp 
Cathedral. He was a good landscape painter, in 
spite of his excessive use of certain pronounced 
colours, and is said to have painted still life in the 
compositions of Rubens and others. To distin- 

g aish him from Peter, he was called “Velvet” 
reughel ; but whether with reference to his dress 
or to his manner of painting is not clearly known. 

Breve, a name sometimes used for any of the 
Old World Ant-thrushes. [Ant-thrush, Bush- 
BHRIKE.] 

Breve, in M%mc, a note equal to two semi- 
breves or four minims (q.v.). Formerly it was 
square (tmq), but it is now oval in shape (paq). 
It is seldom employed in modern music. 

Brevet, in military language, is an honorary 
rank in the British and United States army, con- 
ferred in the former by royal warrant. The brevet 
rank gives no right of command in the corps to 
which the officer belongs, nor does it now carry 
with it the right to advanced pay. 

Breviary, the ecclesiastical name given to the 
Tolumewhicn contains the daily offices in the Roman 
Catholic Church, as distinct from those contained in 
the MUsalj the Manual, and the Pontijical (q.v.). 
Xhe recitation of the Breviary is at present imposed 


on all beneficed clergy, all persons in holy orders, 
and all “ religious men and women, professed for 
the duties of the choir.” Po{)e Gregory VXL, in the 
eleventh century, is said to have Iwjen the first to 
settle the compilation of the Breviary, but since 
then it has undergone various changes. In 1536 a 
reformed breviary by Cardinal Quignonez super- 
seded the older one, and it is on this work that the 
English Prayer Book of the present day is, to a large 
extent, founded. In 1508, however, Pius V. im- 
posed a reformed edition of the old Breviary, and 
this is still generally in use in the Roman Church. 
The Breviary services are all in Latin, but an English 
translation has been made by the Marquis of Bute. 
The services consist of readings from the Psalms, 
the Old and New Testament, the Fathers, hymns, 
prayers, confessions, creeds, etc. 

Brevipeunes, Cuvier’s name for what are now 
called the Cursorial birds (q.v.). 

Brewer, John Sherren (1810-1879), an Eng- 
lish man of letters. He was a member of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He took orders, and was appointed 
professor of King’s College, London. For twenty 
yetirs he was employed in the Record Office, where 
he did much valuable work. His essays and re- 
views in Ewjlish Btudles show great knowledge and 
research, and are pleasant in style. He was elected 
Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College in 1870, and in 
1877 was nominated to the living of Topplefleld, 
Essex. 

Brewing, or the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages from grain, is almost universal iy prac- 
tised among the different races of mankind, and 
has been known since very ancient times. The 
necessary materials for the brewing of beer are 
water, hops, and malt. The water employed should 
be bright and clear, and should contain very little 
organic matter. The presence of different mineral 
salts, however, is necessary for the production of 
good ales. The hops for brewing are grown largely 
in Worcester, Sussex, Surrey, and Kent. They are 
picked about the beginning of September, taken 
direct to kilns and dried. They imixirt to the beer 
a pleasant tasto and odour, and act also as a preser- 
vative. In this country barley is the grain always 
employed for conversion into malt. During this 
conversion a substance, “diastase,” is formed, 
which has the power of converting the insoluble 
starch of the grain into a soluble and fermentable 
’sugar. The process of malting consists of the 
following operations : — ^The grain is first steeped in 
water for 40 or 70 hours — steeping. The water is 
changed at intervals of about 12 hours, and is 
finally run off, and the grain spread in thin layers 
over the floor— to germinate, being from 
time to time turned over with wooden spades, and 
the temperature regulated by altering the thickness 
of the layers. When germination has proceeded far 
enough the seed is removed to kilns and dried — 
kiln-drying. The malt is then stored in bins until 
required. The next process it undergoes is known 
as mashing, in which all the soluble constituents are ^ 
extracted by water. It is first crushed by smooth 
rollers, and the ground malt and hot water are run 
into the mash-tuns— vioodi&o. or cast-iron ciircito; 
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tnbfi, provided with false perforated bottoms. The 
malt and liquid are well stirred by mechanical 
contrivances, the temperature being kept about 60*^ 
Fahr., and aher a couple of hours the liquor — wort 
— is run off, and should be clear. The operation is 
repeated with a smaller quantity of water. The 
wort is then pumped into copper boilers, and boiled 
with the requisite amount of hops — boiling. From 
these it is run out into shallow tanks, the “coolers,"* 
!tnd frequently into refrigerators—eea/iw^. It is next 
•*un into the “ fermenting tuns ** to undergo the last 
YTtyc^m—fermentation^ which requires great care 
and attention. It is brought about by adding 
yeast to the wort, and allowing the liquor to stand, 
the temperature being kept at about 58" to (K)" Fahr. 
until fermentation (q.v.) has pro(;eeded sufBciently 
far. It is then “ cleansed ” to remove the yeast and 
«cum, and run into casks. 

Brewster, Sir David (1781-1858), English 
physicist. Born at Jedburgh, he went at 12 
years old to the University of Edinburgh. He 
was educated for the Church, but timidity 
is said to liavc kept him from entering it. 
In 1802 he became editor of the Edinburgh 
Magazine, and in 1808 ho was chosen to edit 
the hJdinbnrffh Cgclopfodia, In 1831 he had a hand 
in starting the British Association, and from 1859 
to 1807 lie w'as the principal of the Edinburgh 
University, But his name is chiefly known by his 
services to science, and especially for his efforts 
towards the eluci<lation of the principles that 
govern the laws of optics. The kaleidoscope was 
his invention, and he made such improvements in 
the st<?ri'osoope as almost amounted to a new 
invention, while he shares with Fresnel the honour 
of applying tlu! dioptric principle to the illumina- 
tion of lighthouses. His w'ritings were numerous. 
Among them may be mentioned his Life of 
Newton and his Letters on N'aiural Magic addressed 
to Sir Walter Scott. There is a life of him edited 
by his daughter. 

Brian, surnarned BoRU or Boroihme, lx. the 
conqueror who makes them pay tribute, an Irish 
king, who may he called the King Alfred of 
Ireland, both iis to his conquests and his efforts for 
the improvement of his people. He siiccecuied in 
976 liis brother, who w*as a petty kinglet. He made 
himself king of Caslicl by his sword, and also made 
his rule felt in Munster, and in 984 was acknow- 
ledged king of Leinster, He established his chief 
seat of government at Killaloe, and had establish- 
ments at Tara and at Cashel. He allied himself 
with the Dafies, and by their aid became King of 
Ireland. In this latter (Opacity he founded univer- 
sities and made efforts in all directions for the 
well-being of his j)eople. In his old age he gjive the 
Danes a crushing defeat at the battle of Clontarf, 
but jiaid for the victory with his life. King Brian 
8 said to have introduced the patronymic prefixes 
‘ Mao ” and “ 0,*’the former to denote “the son of’* 
.ind the latter to denote “ the grandson or farther 
descendant of." 

Brianchon, Charles Julikn (1785-1865), 
French mathematician. He was born at Sevres 
and entered the Nicole Poly technique in 1808. He 


took part in the Peninsular campaign, and in 1815 
was appointed assistant-director in the government 
arms factory ; and in 1818 was appointed pro- 
fessor of ai>plied sciences at the school of artillery 
of the royal guard. He wrote many treatises, and 
gave a good deal of attention to the question of 
gunpowder, and the nature and conditions of 
explosions. 

Brianchon’s Theorem, in Geometry, is that 
the three diagonals of any hexagon circumscribed 
about any conic, pass through a point. The theorem 
is reciprocal to that of Piiscal (q.v.), and may, 
therefore, be deduced therefrom by the principle of 
duality. 

Brian^on, a French town of the Hautes Alpes 
head of airondissement and canton, 162 miles N.E. 
of Marseille, on the right bank of the Durance. It 
has an arsenal, and is the military dep6t for the 
French Alps. Its chief industries are weaving, 
tanning, hat-making, knitting, and the working of 
a talc which goes by the name of Craie de Brian^on 
(Brian<;on chalk). The neighbourhood also pro- 
duce.s medicinal and dyeing plants. The Guisanne 
and the Clair^e unite to make the Durance, and 
there is a single-arch bridge of a considerable 
height above sea level. The town is situated on a 
very steep slope, and it has fine fountains and a 
pretty church. 

Briansk, a town in Russia, on the Desna, 
77 miles west of Orel. Its chief indu.stries are a 
cannon foundry and iron-works and glass-works. 
It also has some trade in grain, hemp, honey and 
wax. 

Briareus, in Greek mythology, a son of 
Ouranos and Gaia who had 100 hands and 50 heads. 
He was thrown into the sea by Poseidon, and then 
imprisoned beneath JEtna. Zeus took liim from 
this situation for the sake of his aid against the 
Titans, and protected him from that time forward. 
The people of Chalcis honoured him under the 
name of .^Igseon. 

Briar-root, a name corrupted from the French 
hruyvre, for the wood of the tree-heath, Erica 
arhorea, which has of late years been largely em- 
ployed in tlie manufacture of tobacco-pipes. The 
vioiet-scented wood of Acacia homahtphylla and 
other Australian species known as “ Myall ” (wild) 
wood is similarly employed. 

Bribery, in English law, has a threefold mean- 
ing, as fmlows : — (1) The offence of a judge, 
magistrate, or other person entrusted with the 
administration of justice, accepting a fee or reward 
of any kind from the litigant parties to induce a 
favourable decision ; (2) the receipt or payment of 
money to a public or ministerial officer with a view 
of inducing him to act contrary to his duty ; (3) the 
giving or receiving money to procure votes at 
Parliamentary or other elections to public offices of 
trust. (1) By a statute passed in the second year of 
the reign of Henry IV, “all judges, officers, and 
ministers of the King convicted of bribery sliall 
forfeit treble the bribe, be punished at the King’s 
will, and be discharged from the King*s service.** line 




BKIDGES. 

1 Waterloo BriilRe (From a pJiotonraph hy iVmrs. G. W. Wibtnn <€’ C’o., Ah’rdee.n). 2 Britannia Tuhular Bridt^o. 3 The Oreafi 
Cnimliii Viaduct (From a photoyrnph hy Measrs. Cnttiarall & Pritchard, Chester). 4 Brooklyn SuKncn.sion Bridge. 
5 Keiitnelcv Bridge. (5 Lotidon IJridge (From a photograph hy Messrs. G. JK Wilson dk Co., Aiterdeen). 7 Qrosvenor 
Bridge, Chestt-T (From a photograph hy Messrs. CatheruU & Pritchard^ Chester). 3 The Forth Bridge [From a photograph 
by Messrs, Valentine Sons, bnndee). 
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pereon who offers the bribe is gui.ty of a misde- 
meanour. The corruption of our English judges in 
earlier times was notorious and indisputable. It is 
noticed by Edward VI. in a discourse of his published 
by Burnet, as a complaint then commonly made 
against the lawyers of his time (Burnet’s History of 
the JReformaturtb^ vol. ii., App. p. 721), and it pre- 
vailed to a much later period of our history, notably 
in the case of Lord Bacon, who confessed to the 
charge of bribery made against him, and by way of 
palliation referred to judicial corruption as being 
“ the vice of the times.” Since the Revolution in 
1 688 judicial bribery has been unknown in England, 
and no case is to be found in the Law Reports since 
that date in which this offence has been imputed to 
a judge in courts of superior or inferior jurisdiction. 
(2) Bribery in a public ministerial officer is a 
misdemeanour at common law in the person who 
takes and also in him who offers the bribe. Bribery 
with reference to particular classes of public officers 
has become punishable by several acts of Parlia- 
ment. (3) Bribery at elections vitiates the same. As 
to parliamentary elections, the subject is now 
regulated by the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Since the introduction of the ballot system the 
offence has, of course, become much less frequent if 
not entirely obsolete, as no one can now, with any 
safety, ensure a vote by bribery. As to bribery at 
municipal elections, eee the Municipal Corporation 
Act (5 and 6 William IV., c. 76). 

Brice, St., a Bishop of Tours and confes.sor of 
the 5th century. He was the di.sciple and successor 
of St. Martin, who converted him after a dissolute 
youth. His name is known in England chiefly 
from the fact that it was on his day, in 1002, that 
Ethelred II. ordered, or permitted, a general 
massacre of Danes ; and the vengeance of Sweyn 
for the slaughter of his countrymen, among whom 
was his own sister, changed the dynasty of 
England. 

Brick was made from clay in very ancient 
times, and is found in Babylonian and Egyptian 
ruins. All clays consist es.sentially of a hydrated 
silicate of aluminium with, usually, some free silica, 
iron, lime, magnesia and potash. The clay is mixed 
into a pasty condition with water in the “pug 
mill,” and then moulded to shape, either in a wet 
plastic, or in a semi-dry condition. In the latter 
<iase they are taken direct to the kiln to be baked, 
in the former they require drying first. The time 
of baking or “ firing ” varies with different kinds of 
clay from 40 to 150 hours. The fire bricks for 
building furnaces, etc., require to be of very 
refractory clay and should contain but little iron or 
alkaline oxides. 

Bridewell, originally a well of St. Bride or St. 
Bridget, between Fleet Street and the Thames. 
There was originally a castle here, and a royal 
palace. This was rebuilt in 1552 for the reception 
of the Emperor Charles V. and his suite, and Henry 
himself occupied, or thought of occupying it. 
Bridewell gave its name to a parish, and Edward VI. 
gave the palace to the City of London as a House 
of Correction, under which character it was, till 
comparatively lately, well known. 


Bridge (A.s. hrycy, Ger. hrnclw), a structure 
traversing a roadway, river, or other impediment, 
mainly for the purpose of providing a convenient 
passage across from one side to the other. An 
account of the more important bridges, taken in 
the order of their construction, will show the 
history of their development from the simplest 
types to the more highly differentiated forms of 
the present day, though* it should be noted that 
this development has been much more rat>kl of 
recent years, since the introduction of railways, 
than ever before. Leaving the simple expedient of 
laying a beam of some sort across the gap that has 
to be traversed, we find that the cantilever princi})lc, 
recently adopted on a gigantic scale at the Forth 
bridge, was known and adopted many centuries ago. 
Beams of timber were fixed in each bank of a stream, 
and made to project bracket-wise tow\ard.s each 
other. A centre beam resting on their two ends 
effected the span. Built on this principle there 
exists an ancient bridge across the Sutlej of 200 ft. 
span. 

The arch was probably first introduced by the 
Romans, whose bridges generally consist'd of 
semicircular arches supporting horizontal roadways, 
existing examples of which are afforded by the 
Ponte de Rot to, built 2,(K)0 years ago, and the Pont 
du Gard at Nimes. This latter is very remtirkablo 
both for its design and clever workmanship. It is 
a combined aqueduct and viaduct. It consists first 
of a six-arch bridge, 465 ft. long, over the river 
Gardon. Then this supports a second series of 
eleven arches continued to the sides of the valley, 
and this, again, carries a third scries of thirty-five 
arches, supporting a canal 850 ft. in length and 
HH) ft. above the river. It is built of large stones 
correctly cut to the required form, and fixed together 
by iron cramps. 

The dynamics of the masonry arch arc much more 
intricate tlian that of the cantilever, consisting as 
the former does of a large number of small 
elements that have to be built up together so as to 
be mutually supporting. Each stone in the arch is 
acted on by its neighbours and by the weight it 
sustains. Tliese forces must balance each other for 
every stone, and must remain in equilibrium when 
the load on the arch is varied. The compression 
due to the lateral forces on the stone must not 
exceed a certain limit, or the stone will crush. 
Also the resultant compressive force on any side face 
must act on the middle third of that face, or there 
will be a tendency to heave at parts in tension. 
Speaking generally, if the crimn or topmost portion 
of the arch be too light the deadweight at the 
haunches or those parts springing from the piers 
will lift the crown, and the whole arch be reduced 
to ruin. And if the crown be too hefivy the haunches 
will open up, the crown will sink, and the arch 
collapse. The lateral forces involved are larger 
when the arch is flatter, Le. when it is semi-ellip- 
tical or a small segment of a large circle, than when 
it is semi-circular, with the same span. 

The centering (q.v.) or arrangement of scaffolding 
upon which the arch is built requires careful design- 
ing. It must be sufficiently strong to support the 
unfinished work, it should be easily removable, and 
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its total removal should cause no change of shape 
of the arch. 

The largest stone arch span in the world is in the 
Washington aqueduct. It was built by Meigs, and 
is of 220 ft. The second largest is that of the 
Grosvenor bridge, built by Hartley in 1832 over the 
Dee at Chester. It consists of a single segmental 
arch of 20() ft. span, with a rise of 42 ft., and is 
built of granite and sandstone. Another good 
example of single-arch bridge is that over the Taff 
at Pontypridd in South Wale.s. It was built by 
William Edwards in 1750, with a span of 140 ft. 
and a rise of 35 ft. The dea/lweight at the haunches, 
which in a bridge btiilt previously by Edwards had 
been so great as to lift the crown up and ruin the 
bridge, i.s dimini.shed by lilling the internal spaces 
with charcoal and by having each side perforated 
by three cylindrical openings. 

Elliptical arches were introduced by Rennie, 
whose engineering skill has its permanent record in 
his magnilicent bridges over the Thames. Waterloo 
Bridge, a fmely-Vniilt structure of granite, has nine 
equal serni-elliptieal arches of 120 ft. span, with a 
rise of 32 ft. The width of the bridge is 42ft. and 
its length 1,380 ft., with 1,1(K) ft. of approaches. 
Cofferdams (q.v.) wore emjdoyed in the building of 
the piers, with stcuiiu engines to pump out the 
water. lAindon Bridge consists of five semi-elliptical 
arches, the centre one of 152^ ft. span, the two next 
of 140 ft., and the end two of 130 ft., thus giving a 
clear waterway of 0024 width of the road- 

way is 52 ft., the rise of the centre arch STJft., and 
the full length of the bridge 1,005 ft. The river has 
a soft alluvial bottom about 30 ft. deep at low 
water. The piers ami abutments are supported on 
cofferdams, the* lloors of which rest on piles about 
20 ft. long. Tlio restricted waterway due to the 
older bridge still renwuning, 180 ft. lower down, 
while the m^w t>ne was being built, tidal action and 
other causes s«ii)i)lied many practical difficulties, 
wliich, however, were all satisfactorily overcome, 
and the bridge was opened in 1831, having taken 
seven and a-half years to build. 

. Arched bridges of cast-iron and of wood have 
been built. )Southwark Bridge, over the Thames, 
like the previous two, designed and built by Rennie, 
is a fine instane-o of tlu* cast-iron arch bridge. This 
was opened in 1824. There are three arches, each 
consisting of eiglit cast-iron ribs, the central arch of 
240 ft. span, with a rise of 24 ft., the two side arches 
of 210ft. span, and rising 19 ft. Each rib is 2^ in. 
tliick, and is built up in lengths of 13 ft., which are 
boltetl toother. The ribs are connected by trans- 
verse plates. 'J’he weight of metal in the central 
arch is 1,000 tons, in each of the side arches 1,400 
tons. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne high level railway 
bridge is composite in character, having arched ribs 
of cast-iron strengthened with ties of wrought-iron. 
It is, in fact, u form interme<liate between the arch 
and the girder, to which latter type the chief 
railway bridges since that time have tended 
Girders are more fully discussed separately, 
but it should be stated here that they are simply 
beams of wood, cast-iron, wrought-iron or steel, of 
such a section as to be best able to resist fracture 


due to bending or to shearing. The former of th< 
two causes chiefly influences the shape and size 
the top and bottom flanges or booms of the gird 
the top boom being usually required to res 
compression, the bottom boom to resist tensi( 
The latter cause determines the nature of the ^ 
or bracing joining the two booms. If these < 
joined by cross-bars forming a lattice, the girdei 
called a lattice-girder. The girder may have t 
webs connecting the booms, one each side, and 
this case it becomes a long box of rectangu 
section, the top and bottom parts of which i 
more substantially built than the sides. This fo 
is known as the hox-girder^ a tj^ of great inters 
historically. For the first wrought-iron gin 
bridge of large span the Britannia tubular brid 
over the Menai Straits employed box-girders 
special design successfully. This bridge ^ 
designed and built by Robert Stephenson, a 
opened for traffic in March, 1850. The girders 
this case were made large enough for a line 
railway to l>e laid inside each, thus rendering t 
bridge simply two long rectangular wrought-ii 
tuh)(*s laid side by side, and supported by masoi 
towers and abutments. Each tube is 14 ft. 8 
wide, its height increasing from 22 ft. 9 in. at t 
abutments to 80 ft. at the centre, outside measu 
ments being given in each case. The roof and fl< 
of each tube is cellular, to increase its strength a 
stiffness. The bridge has four sixins, two of 460 
over the straits and two of 230 ft. over hind to t 
abutments. The tubes are supported by thi 
masonry towers, and these end abutments at 
height of 100 ft. above high-water level, cast-ii 
frames taking up their weight at the supports. 1 
central tower rises to the height of 230 ft., and 
built on the Britannia rock in the middle of t 
cluinnel. The whole length of each tube is 1,510 
Efich of the longer spans weighs 1,587 tons, 1 
shorter 630 tons, thus making up 4,680 tons as t 
total weight of each tube. They are fixed to t 
central tower, but have roller supports on the « 
tower.s ami abutments so as to admit of free expj 
sion and contraction due to changes of teraperatu 
Similar tubular bridges have been built on t 
Conway river, where the span is 4(K)ft., and on t 
St. Ijfiwrenct' at Montreal, where the greatest sp 
is 330 ft. ']'ho latter is a railway bridge nearly t 
miles long, and has its piers specially adapted 
resist and break the ice that comes down the ri 
in spring. Corning next to the lattice-girc 
bridges which are nowadays in such extensive u 
we may iirstance the Charing Cross (South-East 
Railway) bridge, recently doubled in width to s 
the increase in traffic. This is 1,365 ft. long, anc 
built with nine spans, six of 154 ft. and three 
100 ft. Two lattice girders 50 ft. apart are support 
parallel to each other on piers of cast-iron or bri< 
w’ork. The booms of these main girders are 14 
apart, and are built of plate-iron ; they are h< 
together by vertiijal bars and by diagonal bracii 
Transverse ginlers are fixed across below the lo\ 
booms, and carry four lines of rails between 1 
main girders. They also project outwards beyc 
e4ich main ginler, the projecting parts carryin| 
footpath. A type of bridge verj early employee 
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the iU^nHon bridge. Piers are built each side of 
the obstacle to be crossed, and chains firmly fixed 
at each end pass over these piers and carry a road- 
way by m^ns of hanging rods. The chain takes 
up a definite curvature, parabolic if the roadway is 
of uniform weight all along, but altering when any 
extra weight comes on. The stress in the chain is 
greatest at its lowest part, and is much increased if 
the chain be pulled out flatter across the same span. 
Oscillations produced in the structure by a com- 
paratively light rolling load may by gradually 
increasing in magnitude become very dangerous. 
Hence the use of stiffened suspension bridges, in 
which the roadway is rendered more rigid by 
bracing, the result being to distribute the effect of 
the rolling load over a greater length of chain. 

The Menai suspension bridge, close to the 
Britannia tubular bridge, designed and built by 
Telford, and opened in 1825, is a fine example of 
this type. Here the points of suspension are 580 ft. 
apart ; two carriage-ways and a central footway 
are suppt^rted by four cables, each consisting of 
four chains, the comi)Osite links of which are built 
of flat iron bars 10 ft. long. The dip of the chain 
is 57 ft., the total length of the bridge is 1,710 ft., 
and the roadway is 100 ft. above high-water level. 
The largest simple suspension bridge in the world 
crosses the Sarine valley at Freiburg, in Switzer- 
land. Its span is 870 ft., and the roadway is 167 ft. 
above the river. Clifton bridge, over the Avon, 
built by Brunei, has a span of 702 ft., and is at a 
Jieight of 250 ft. above the Avon. This bridge is 
stiffened by longitudinal girders and by braced 
handrailing. Many stiffened suspension bridges 
now exist, by far the largest being the Brooklyn 
bridge, uniting New York with Brooklyn. The 
central span is of 1,600 ft., and there are two side 
spans over land, each of 930 ft. The towers are 
276 ft. high, founded by caissons 80 ft. below the 
high-water marK There are four suspending cables, 
15| in. in diameter, each built up of 5,0(K) steel wires. 
The roadway is 80 ft. wide, and i.s in five parts, two 
for ordinary vehicles, two for cars, and a central 
one for foot pas.sengers ; the weight of the structure 
hanging between the towers is 7,000 tons. 

The cantilever principle has recently been intro- 
duced in the building of girder-bridges of large 
span, by the successful erection of the Forth 
Bridge on the North British Railway at Queens- 
ferry. The engineers were Sir John Fowler and 
Mr. Beniamin Baker. At this place the e.stuary 
of the Forth is 1^ miles wide, and in parts as 
much as 200 ft. deep, much too deep to allow piers 
to be built there. This led to the adoption of two 
large spans of 1,700 ft. each, effected by three 
cantilevers. The shore ends of each of these give 
spans of 675 ft., and the remainder of the bridge 
consists of fifteen small spans of 168 ft. each. The 
centre of each big span is 162 ft. above high-water 
level, and the highest part of the cantilevers 361 ft. 
'J'he piers upon which the big cantilevers are built 
consist each of four cylindrical masonry columns 
36 ft. high, tapering from 55 ft. diameter at the 
bottom to 49 ft. at the top. They were founded by 
means of coffer-^ms for the shallow parts and 
large caissons 70 ft. diameter for the deeper parts, 
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sunk about 40 ft. below the river l)ed, and resting 
on rock or boulder-clay. The general view of the 
arrangement of each cantilever is shown in the 
plate ; it may be said to consist of two enormous 
steel composite brackets placed back to back so as 
to balance each other, and forming a gigantic 
lattice girder one-third of a mile long, tapering 
each way from the middle outwards. The structure 
somewhat resembles the open beam of a chemical 
balance, each arm of which is over 690 ft. in length. 
The cantilevers also taper in plan so as to re.sist 
wind pressure more effectively, the width diminish- 
ing from 120 ft. at tlie piers to 32 ft. at the extremi- 
ties. The main columns from which the cantilevers 
spring are steel tubes 12 ft. in diameter, aiul all the 
compression and tension members in the structure 
are proportionately large. The work to be done was 
so unique in its great magnitude that special tools 
were in many cases designed for it. There are 
45,0(K> tons of steel employed in the bridge. Its 
cost was £1,600,000. 

In many cases it is desirable to have the bridge 
movable, entirely or in part, as in the neighbour- 
hood of docks, canals, etc. The chief kinds of 
bridges designed for such ]>urposes are draw- 
bridges, swing-bridges, traversing-bridges, and 
pontoons. In the first case tlie bridge is able to 
open by having part ca|3fible of turning upwards 
about a horizontal axis. Snch drawl>ridges or 
bascules w^ere in use Cfuituries ago across tlie moats 
of old castles. Swing-bridges open by turning 
about vertical pivots ; traversing-bridges open l>y 
sliding backwards along one of the abutments. 
Pontoons are floating bridges built along a series of 
flat-bottomed boats of iron anchored firmly in 
position. The Tower bridge across the Thames i» 
the largest basoular bridge in the world. Two 
masonry towers divide the water-way into three 
parts. The central part contains the double- 
bascule, and gives an opening 200 ft. wide and 
135 ft. high when the bascule is up. The side 
spans are of 270 ft. each, and are half -suspension 
in design. The cost was over £1,100,000. It was 
completed in 1894. 

BridfifOf a game of cards which attained extra- 
ordinary popularity in fashionable society in Eng- 
land at the end of the 19th century. It is played 
by four players, and somewhat resembles whist. 

Bridg6port» city and port of Connecticut, U.S., 
Ut the niouth of the Pequannock, which flows into 
Long Island Sound. It is 57 miles N.E. of New 
York. It affords good harbourage for small vessels, 
and has a considerable coasting trade. It has 
pleasant surroundings. Its chief industries are the 
manufacture of carriages, harness, machinery, 
metal cartridges, and sewing machines. 

Bridget, St. 1. An Irish saint (453-628)* 
She entered a convent at 14, and during her life 
founded four monasteries. Her name in its form 
of St. Bride is also to be found in England. 

2. A Swedish saint (1302-1373). She was of 
the Swedish royal blood, and married young. With 
her husband she made pilgrimages to St. Olaf at 
Drontiieim, and to St. lago of Compostella. In 
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1344 her husband died, and she devoted herself to 
the religious life. She founded a new Order 
(August! nian) with some additions of her own, and 
there were 74 monasteries of this order established 
in Europe. In 1349 she established a hospice for 
Swedes in Rome, and after a pilgrinmge to Palestine 
she returned to Rome, where she died. She was 
canonised in 1391. 

BridgttOWHf capital of Barbadoes, on the 
west coast of the island, and along the north side 
of Carlisle Bay. A breakwater called Mole Head 
protects the inner harbour. Bridgetown was 
founded in 1628, and is said to have derived its 
name from an Indian bridge in the neighbourhood. 
By a singular coincidence it was almost burnt down 
in the year of the great fire of London, and again 
just 1(){) years after (1766). In 1831 a hurricane 
neatly damaged it, and in 1845 there was another 
fire. The Bishop of Barbadoes lives here, and the 
town possesses colleges, schools, a barracks and 
arsenal. 

Bridgewater, Francis Egebton, Duke of 
(1736-1803), chiefly remembered as the Introducer 
of the English system of canals. In 1768 and the 
following years he had constructed from the designs 
of Brindley the Bridgewater canal from Worsley to 
Manchester and Runcorn. A tunnel brings the canal 
out of the cliff at Worsley from the pits into a kind 
of ofKjn dock. The aqueduct that carried the canal 
over the river at Barton Moss was considered a 
wonderful piece of engineering, but is now super- 
seded by the swing aqueduct which is opened for 
the passage of masted vessels along the Manchester 
Ship Canal. It was, however, curious to see a horse 
towing a barge along the river, and to see at the 
same time another horse towing another barge 
overhead at right angles to the course of the river. 
The Duke had such faith in his canal scheme that 
he eml>arked in it all his wealth, and the result 
justified his confidence. The canal is now the 
property of the Manchester Ship Canal Company, 
who gave close upon two millions for it. 

Bridgewater, Francis Henbt Egebton, 
Earl op (1768-1829), son of the Bishop of Durham, 
succeeded as eighth earl 1823, and died unmarried 
1829. He is chiefly remembered as the originator of 
the Bridgewater treatises. He had left £8,000 for 
the author of the best treatise On the Power^ 
Wisdom^ and Goodneaa of God as manifested in the 
Creation, The money was, however, in the discre- 
tion of the executor of the bequest bestowed upon 
the eight witers of eight separate treatises, which 
with different degrees of merit carry out the 
designs of their founder. Among these the most 
notable are, {>erhaps, that of Sir Charles Bell on the 
Hand, and that of Dean Buckland on (leology and 
Mineralogy. They are all to be found in Bohn’s 
Scientific Library. 

Bridgmail, Laura, a celebrated and every- 
where-quoted example of a deaf, dumb, and blind 
child who learned to read, reason, and to more or 
less enjoy life. She was born in 1829, in New 
Hampshire, United States. There was nothing 
abnormal about her till, her second year, when a 


fever destroyed her sight, hearing and smell, and 
partially taste. It was not till the age of eight that 
a serious attempt was made at an institution for 
the blind to educate her. The success of this 
attempt was so notable that Laura Bridgman may 
be said to have marked the beginning of the new era 
of education for deaf-mutes, which has advanced of 
late years to a point of perfection not even dreamt 
of at the beginning of tbe 19th century. Laura 
Bridgman made herself useful as a teacher of the 
blind and deaf and dumb. Dickens gives an inter- 
esting account of her in bis Ameriean Notes. 

Bridgnorth, town and municipal borough of 
Shropshire, 19 miles S.E. of Shrewsbury. Of the two 
parts into which it is divided by the Severn, the 
Lower is on the river, the Upper is on a rocky sand- 
stone height about 180 feet above the bank. 
There was formerly a fortress on this height, 
but only a fragment of it now remains. 
The town formerly sent two members to Parlia- 
ment, and from 1868 till 1885 it still sent one. 
Ti»e chief industries are carpet and worsted 
making. There are two parish churches and a 
grammar school of Henry VIII.'s time. The castle 
wjis demolished and the High Town burnt by the 
Parliamentary forces during the Civil war. There is 
still to be seen a fine old Tudor house, which 
escaped the fire, and in this house Bishop Percy 
was born in 1728. Pop. (1901), 6,049. 

Bridgwator, seaport and municipal borough 
in Somersetshire, six miles from the Bristol Channel 
(12 by river), and 29 miles S.W. of Bristol city. 
The river Parrel divides the town, which is on 
the edge of the well-wooded plain which lies 
between the Mendip and the Qnantock Hills. Ships 
of 700 tons can come up to Bridgwater, and a canal 
unites it with Taunton. There is a bore in the 
Parrett of Oft. or 8ft., and the spring-tides ri^e 
36 ft. The princijxil indu.stries are bath-brick and 
cement making, carriage-building, and potteries. 
There is a church with a spire notable for its grace. 
The name is said to be a corruption of Burgh- 
Waiter, from a certain Walter to whom William I. 
granted the manor. Bridgwater suffered much in 
the C’ivil war, and was one of the chief places to 
support Monmouth in his rebellion. It no longer 
sends a member to Parliament. Pop. (1901), 15,209. 

Bridle, the instrument by which a horse is 
restrained, stopped, or guided. The use of bridles 
and hits may l>e tniced as far back as the days of 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, and mention of a bridle 
bit is found in Xenophon. The ordinary bridle 
consists of a head^stali and a snaffle-bit. The head- 
stall is composed of a strap, which passes behind 
the ears, a front, which passes in front of the ears, 
a nose-band, a throat-band, and cheek-pieoes. The 
hit is tbe most important part of a bridle. The 
different varieties of bits are almost numberless, but 
most of them are constructed either on the principle 
of the snaffle or on that of the c?/r5, or a combina- 
tion of the two. The snaffle-bit consists of two baiR 
jointed together in the middle, and is prevented 
from being pulled through the mouth by two 
perpendicular bars attached at each end and by a 
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pair of rings. It is connected with the reins and 
head-stall by means of two more rings fastened at 
each end. The curb-bit consists of two cheek-pieces 
and a mouth-piece, with a curve in the centre 
Known as the port, and a chain which is attached 
to the cheek-piece, so that when the curb reins are 
pulled the chain presses on the animal’s chin, and 
draws down its lower jaw. The bearing-rein used 
in driving is a rein attached to the bit ; its object 
is to divide the weight on the driver’s hands. It is 
very frequently abused. Other forms of bridles and 
bits are the Weymouth, the Pelham, the Dwyer, the 
Chifney, etc. Blinkers, which form a part of the 
<iriving-bridle, are pieces of leather attached to the 
cheek-pieces of the bead-stall to prevent the horse 
being easily startled by anything at the side or 
behind liim. 

Bri^gton, town of Yorkshire in the 
E. Riding, 23 miles S.E. of Scarborough and six 
miles S.W. of Flamborough Head. Bridlington is 
supposed to have been a Roman station, and the 
nave of the church is part of an ancient Augustinian 
priory of much importance. Bridlington Quay, 
one mile S.E. of the old-fashioned town, is the port 
of the town, and is a watering-place of some 
renown, with the usual accompaniment of sands, 
parade, and gardens. There is also a chalybeate 
spring. The bay has good anchorage, and stone 
piers enclose the harbour. The sea-view is often 
enlivened by vessels making for the anchorage at 
Flamborough Head. During the Civil war Brid- 
lington was cannonaded on account of Queen 
’ Henrietta, who took shelter here. The town gave 
the title of Earl of Bridlington to the Boyles, Earls 
of Cork. Beyond a com trade, Bridlington has no 
special industry. Pop. (1901), 12,478. 

Bridport, in Dorset, 16 miles from Dorchester, 
and two miles from the English Channel, at the 
junction of the Asker and the Brit. The harbour, 
at some distance from the town, will admit ships of 
2.00 tons burden, and there is some foreign and 
coasting trade. The town consists mainly of two 
streets at right angles to each other, and it has a 
town hall and an interesting church. Before the 
Conquest Bridport was of much importance, and 
possessed its own silver mint ; but now almost its 
only industry is rope and cordage making. Pop. 
(1901), 6,710. t 

Bridport, Albzandeb Arthur Hood, first 
Yiscount, one of the most distinguished of British 
naval officers, was born in 1727, and having entered 
the navy at an early age, became a lieutenant in 
1746, and commander and captain in 1756. In 1767, 
with the Antelope, 60, he fought and drove ashore 
the Aquilon, 48 ; in 1759, in the Minerva, 32, he was 
present at Sir Edward Hawke's crushing defeat 
of De Couflans ; and in 1761, in the same ship, he 
re-took the Wamnek, 60, in a manner which gained 
him the h^hest credit. In 1778 he com- 
manded the Mobust, 74, in KeppeTs unsatisfactory 
-action with d’Orvilliers, off Ushant, and again by 
his gallantry brought himself into prominent notice. 
In 1780 he was promoted to be rear-admiral, and 
two years later he commanded a division of Lord 
Howe's fleet for the relief of Gibraltar. In 1783 he 


was second in command at Portsmouth, in 1788 he 
entered Parliament for Bridgwater, and was made 
a K.B., and having in 1787 been promoted to vice- 
admiral, he was second in command in the Channel 
under Lord Howe at the outbreak of war in 1793. 
In the following year he became admiral, and, with 
his flag on the Boyal George, was second in com- 
mand in the great victory of the glorious First of 
June, 1794. His ship had 20 men killed and 72 
wounded. For this service he was nmde an Irisli 
peer by the title of Baron BridjK)rt. In 
holding this time an independent command, he 
defeated the French off Groix on June 22nd, and 
took the Formidable, Alexandre, and Tigre. la 
1796 Lord Bridport was made vice-admiral of Eng- 
land and an English peer, and from 1797 to 1800 he 
held chief command in the Channel. ^ In 1799 he 
was made lieutenant-general, and in 1801 general of 
marines, and in the last-mentioned year he was also 
ra,ised to the rank of a Viscount. He tlied in 1814, 
without issue, although he had been twice married. 
He was elder brother of Samuel, first Viscount 
Hood (q.v.). 

Brief, in legal phraseology, means a statement 
or epitome of the facts of a litigated case with a 
reference to statutes or decisions of the courts sup- 
posed to be applicable as indicating the law bearing 
on such facts. It is prepared by the plaintiff’s or 
defendant’s solicitor, and is delivered to his counsel 
for his instruction and ^lidance in conducting the 
case before the court. It is t he practice to endorse 
on the brief the fee to be paid to the counsel cr 
advocate, which is usually paid on delivery, or the 
solicitor becomes responsible to the counsel for the 
same, quite irrespectively of the result of the case. 
[Barrister.] 

Briejg. 1. Prussian town of Silesia, 25 miles S.E. 
of Breslau, and on the left bank of the Oder. The 
general direction of Silesian mines and workshops 
is here, and its chief industries are weaving, metal 
button making, sugar refining, trading in cattle, 
and cultivating chicory and tobacco. 

2. A town at the foot of the Simplon Pass, in the 
Valais, Switzerland. 

Briel. in South Holland, 12 miles W. of Rotter- 
dam, ana on the island of Voonie, near the mouth 
of the Maas, on the left bank. It is fortified, and 
its people are chiefly occupied in pilotage and fish- 
ing. It was the cradle of the United Netherlands* 
liberty, for the taking of it by the refugees in 1672 
was the first act of open revolt against the Spanish 
rule. The admirals de Witt and Van Tromp were 
bom at Briel. 

Brienne-le-Cliateaii, French town in the 
department of Aube, and on the right bank of the 
Aube, 35 miles N.E. of Troyes. Napoleon was at 
the military school here for five years, and here he 
was defeated in 1814. 

Brjl^HB> town in Switzerland, at the foot of the 
Brienzer^at (Bernese Alps), on the N.E. of the 
lake of Brienz, and 30 miles from Beme. It Is of 
wood, with picturesque houses, and from the ceme- 
tery may be had a good view of the lake, with the 
Giessbach and other falls, and of the snowy peaks 
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of the Faulhorn. The town is chiefly noted for its 
wood carvings, its cheeses, and its tourists. The 
church is on a rocky height, there are the ruins of 
a castle, and the Plunalpbach fall is at the back. 

Briorly Mm, Staffordshire town, 2^ miles 
N.E. of Stourbridge. The neighbourhood produces 
coal, fireclay, and iron, and there are brick works, 
collieries, glass works, iron works, and potteries. 
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Brig, a two-mastcd vessel, square-rigged on 
both masts. 

Brigade, a portion of an army under the com- 
mand of It hrif/adier, an otticor whose rank, which, 
in the British army, is only temporal or local, is 
next to that of a major-general. He is generally 
tlie senior colonel of a numher of battalions which 
have been formed temporarily into a brigade. In 
the British army a brigmle of infantry contains 
from three to six battalions; a cavalry brigade — 
three or more rt'giments. The term is also applied 
to the houseln)ld troops, as the Household JirU/ade, 
and to the R{tie lirlyade, which is composed of the 
four battalions of ritles. A hrh/ade-iuajor i)erforms 
duties in a brigatle analogous to those of an julju- 
tant (q.v.) in a regiment. 

Brigade-Major, BnioiiDiRu. [Brigade.] 
Brigands. [Mafia, Bush rangers, Dacoits.] 

Brigantino, a two-masted vessel, square- 
rigged only on the foremast, and fore-and-aft riggeil 
on the mainmast. 

Briggp, Henry (1561-1631), an English mathe- 
matician. born at Warley in Yorkshire, and educated 
at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. (1581), 
M.A. (1586), and was elected to a fellowship (1588). 
He became Linacre lecturer (1592), in 1596 fi^rst 
Gresham lecturer in geometry, and first Savilian 
professor of geometry at Oxford in 1619. He w'as 
renowned for his improved systems of logarithms as 
compared with Napier’s— an improvement admitte<.l 
by Napier himself — and also for a treatise on the 
North-West Passiige. 

Bright, John, English politician (1811-1889). 
His fatlier was a cotton -spinner and manufacturer 
of Rochdale, at which town John Bright chiefly 


resided. A member of the Society of Friends, he 
was educated at their schools at Ackworth, Newton, 
and York. He first came into political prominence 
owing to his co-operation with Cobden in the Anti- 
Corn Law I.4eague and the Free Trade agitation of 
1839. In July, 1843, he represented Durham in 
Parliament, and at once began to establish a repu- 
tation. In 1847 he was returned for Manchester, 
joined with Cobden in the movement for financial 
reform, and in 1852 aided in the reconstruction of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, to advance the cause of 
Free Trade. He also, with Cobden, was opposed to 
the Crimean war. Having been rejected by Man- 
chester, in consequence of his temporary retirement 
through ill-health, he w'as returned for Birmingham 
in 1867, and had a hand in the overthrow of Lord 
Palmerston's Government. After the Indian Mutiny 
John Bright was in favour of transferring the Indian 
possessions to the Crown. In the American struggle 
ho was an energetic and constant advocate of the 
North, and the Electoral Reform Act of 1867 owed 
much to his efforts. In 1868 he became president 
of the Board of Trade, but was forced by ill-health 
to retire in 1870. In 1873 he was again in oifice, 
and again in 1881, but in 1882 he retired from office 
over the Egyptian question. After that he apj>eared 
little in public, especially as he was strongly opposed 
to Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. His death in 1889 
cau.sed universal regret, since not only was his 
eloquence greatly admired, but all parties had 
learned to value the moderation of his opinions in 
later years, and to respect the sturdy independence 
and sincerity of his character. As an orator he 
ranks high for the singular purity of his language 
and nervousness of style. 

Bright, Richard (1789-1858), an English 
physician, born at Bristol, studieti at Berlin, Edin- 
burgh, and Vienna, anti was connected wdth Guy’s 
Hospital. He is chiefly known .os having con- 
tributed much to the knowletlge of obscure diseases 
of the system, especially to those particular phases 
of kidney disease since known by his name. He 
also wrote a book of travels in Lower Hungary, in 
which he gives an account of the Gypsies. 

Brighton, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough and one of the “Queens of Watering- 
places,” of which there are as many as of the 
gypsies. It is just above 50 miles from London, of 
which it is at the present day as much a suburb fis 
Croydon or Sutton, being hardly more distant by 
raH, and jx)ssessing over other suburbs the advan- 
tage of the sea-breeze and some other good qualities 
of .sea-side places. Brighton in its present aspect 
is almost the growth of the past hundred years, 
even its name only dating from about 18CX), up till 
when it was the little fialnng- village of Brighthelm- 
stone. About the middle of the 18th century, a 
Dr. Russell brought it into notice as an easily 
accessible spot for sea-bathing, and the discovery 
of a chalybeate spring contributed to bring it into 
popularity. The fact of the then Prince of Wales 
taking a fancy to the place, and making the 
notorious Pavilion his residence, completed its 
claims to fashionable notice. But it was the con- 
struction of the Brighton railway, and the easy 
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accessibility from London, that have made it a 
place of popular as well as fashionable resort, and 
during the last forty years it has advanced by leaps 
and bounds ; and bricks and mortar have already 
crawled inland so far as to swallow up the pretty 
outlying village of Preston, and along the coast 
westward almost far enough to make a continuous 
line to Kingston and Shoreham. Its spread due 
east is stopped by the Downs, which end 
in cliff, and have thus far marked the limit 
of building. Roughly speaking, Brighton 
may be said to have from three to four 
miles of sea-front, protected by a sea-wall 
of varying height, but rising at the east 
end to the height of (50 feet. Under the 
eastern part of the sea-wall is a promenade 
called the Madeira Road, of about a mile 
in length, and well sheltered by the w'all 
and cliff from cold winds. There is a fine 
parade extending the wdiole length of this 
sea-front, and except for the presence of 
the sea, there is little to distinguish it from 
London, the shops towards the eastern part 
closely resembling those of Regent Street, 
and the squares and terraces of the western 
part being the counterpart of fashionable 
West End London. The town is clean, well 
paved and lighted, and its .sanitary con- 
ditions are well looked after by the au- 
thorities. The sewage is carried by an 
elaborate system of intercepting sewers 
into the sea at a considerable distance east- 
ward of the town. Of the two piers, the older, 
called the Chain Pier, which was supported by 
chains from iron columns which rested on oak 
piles driven into tlie chalk, was swept away by a 
very severe gale in December, 18%. In the matter 
of public buildings Brighton contains nothing 
strikingly remarkable, unless it be the fantai^tic 
Pavilion, the best feature of which is the Dome, 
which does not fall far short in it.s proportions of 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The associations with 
the Pavilion were not such as to endear it to the 
present Royal family, and many years since the 
buildings became the property of the corporation 
of Brighton, w’ho have utili.sed them for various 
public purposes. Those who may have visited the 
Dome about 30 years ago, when it was used as 
stables for the cavalry stationed there, and have 
since attended a concert beneath it in later years, 
will probably think that the change has been for 
the better. The resemblance of Brighton to 
London would not be complete, did not the former 
possess some of the monster hotels which are a 
feature of our latest civilisation. But there are 
also some good oid-fashioned hotels possessed of 
many almost historical associations. The Brighton 
Aquarium has for years been renowned as a well- 
arranged place of instruction, as well as amuse- 
ment, and has been the model in its main points for 
n^y similar ones at watering-places and elsewhere. 
Till lately Brighton had its one well-managed 
theatre, but now it is getting theatres and music 
halls, as becomes a London-on-Sea. Of the many 
churches, St. Nicholas, the mother church, is the 
only one with any pretensions to anything like 


antiquity. St. Pauls was a good deal hctard of a 
few years ago, but more for its interest as one of 
the homes of the then new High Church movement 
than for any other reason. Brighton possesses the 
usual complement of hospitals, and other public 
buildings ; and. of course, abounds in schools, where 
many another besides Paul Dombey and Mr. Toots 
have been taught or crammed. Of these, Brighton 


College is not without renown in the scholastic 
world. As a sea-side place merely it is compara- 
tively tame and monotonous. But when all else is 
cold and cheerless, one may sit sheltered by glass 
at the end of the West Pier, and look out upon the 
many-smiling water in a climate akin to that of 
Ventnor, while in half an hour one may be at the 
top of the South Downs and buffeted by a breeze 
as keen and bracing as can be desired, it is in its 
nearness to the unrivalled scenery of the country 
lying immediately beneath the northern [escarp- 
ment of the Downs, and to its remarkably pure air, 
that Brighton owes its charm, at least for those 
who do not find it suificient charm to carry about 
with them a bit of their beloved London. Old 
Brighton or Brighthelm stone, which now lies at 
varying depths beneath the beach under the east 
cliff, found its enemies in the Spaniards, Flemings, 
and others, as well as in the sea which finally 
swallowed it up. This last enemy was also for- 
midable to the new town, but has been almost 
circumvented by the construction of the sea-wall 
above mentioned, and by a thorough system of 
groynes, which counteract the ceaseless movement 
of the shingle eastward. Brighton has an excellent 
water supply, which is drawn from the chalk of 
the South Downs. The population in 1901 was 
123,478, 

Bright’s Disrate. A name given to certain 
affections of the kidney. Dr. Blackall (1771-1860) 
first pointed out the frequent association of dropsy 
with a diseased condition of the urine (albuminuna), 
and following up the line of investigation pursued 
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by Blackall, Dr. Richard Bright in 1836 demon- 
stratefi that the cause of the ^baminous condition 
of the urine in cases of dropsy was traceable, in 
many instances, to inflammation of the kidneys, 
in the healthy body the albuminous substances in 
tlie blood and tissue fluids do not pass through the 
epithelium of the Malpighian corpuscles (q.v.) and 
urinary tubules (q.v.), and consequently the urine 
contains no albumen. ’ When the epithelial cells are 
injured, however, in disease, they lose their power 
of keeping biu^k the albumen, and albuminuria 
results. The term Bright’s Disease is a convenient 
one, and is still applied to certain inflammatory 
affections of the kidneys. 

Acute BrUfht't Disease. Acute parenchymatouB 
er tubular Nephritis. Here the whole kidney is at 
times inflamed, though in some instances there 
may be a tendency for the epithelium of the tubules 
or of the Malpighian corpuscles to be specially 
involved. Tlie most common cause is scarlet fever, 
after which disease albuminuria is apt to appear 
just when it is thought that convalescence is 
established. Again it may result from exposure to 
cold, or may be associated with pregnancy. The 
chief symptoms are albuminuria, dropsy and lumbar 
pjiin. The urine is scanty, high-coloured, and may 
contain bloofl ; dropsy is usually first recognised as 
a puftiness of the eyelids. There is slight feverish- 
ness, headiiche and nausea, and vomiting may 
occur. All degrees of severity are met with in the 
disease ; the albuminuria may never bo considerable 
and may pass off entirely in a few days. More 
frequently a prolonged convalescence will be 
necessary, acute nephritis being very liable to leave 
chronic mischief behind it. Death may occur from 
cede mil of the lungs or glottis, inflammation of 
serous membranes or urromia (q.v.). The treat- 
ment consists in keeping the pjitient quiet and 
warm in bed, promoting the action of the skin, 
administering saline purgatives, applying counter 
irritation to the loins, and administering a slop 
diet, encouraging the drinking of simple fluids with 
a view to the diuretic effect tliey may produce. 

Chronic parenchymatous Nephritis is probably in 
most cases a sequela of the affection just described. 
It is characterised by considerable enlargement of 
the kidney with fatty degeneration, the epithelium 
of the tubules being particularly involved. The 
urine is scanty, of high specific gravity, contains 
much albumen and granular or fatty “casts.” 
Dropsy appears early, marked anteiuia usually 
develops, and inflammatory affections, dropsical 
effusions «r urusmia may suj^rvene. 

Chronic interstitial Nepnritis (cirrhosis of the 
kidney) presents many points of contrast with 
parenchymatous nephritis. To begin with, as the 
names imply, in the one ca.se it is the tubules and 
glomeruli, i.e. the parenchyma of the organ which 
suffer, in the other case the interstitial connective 
tissue is primarily involved, and its cicatricial con- 
traction only secondarily affects the parenchyma. 
Again, in interstitial nephritis the amount of urine 
passeil is usually in excess of the normal amount, 
and of low specifle gravity, the amount of albumen 
contained in it may l>e very small, dropsy is not an 
early symptom, and the kidney diminishes instead 


of increasing in size, and is red and granular, not 
pale and smooth. The most important point to be 
noted about interstitial nephritis is its association 
with general vascular changes, particularly hyper- 
trophy of the heart and thickening of the walls of 
the arterioles. These related conditions may, in- 
deed, g^ve rise to symptoms and so first direct 
suspicion to the kidneys. For example, an attack 
of cerebral hemorrhage or the discovery of certain 
changes in the eye recognisable by means of the 
ophthalmoscope may afford the first hint of in- 
terstitial nephritis. The causes of cirrhosis of the 
kidneys are obscure. It is generally met with in 
men past the prime of life, is often associated with 
gout, and perhaps with the abuse of alcohol. 

Chronic Bright’s Disease, when unmistakably 
established, too often; only admits of palliative 
treatment. Hence the paramount importance of 
the utmost caution after scarlet fever, and after 
even the mildest form of the acute disease. To 
deal with the treatment of symptoms is impos- 
sible here; it may be mentioned, however, that 
three drugs, opium, mercury, and cantharides 
require to be used, if at ali, with the greatest 
caution in Bright’s Disease. 

Brihuogaf n towm in the province of 
Guadalajara, New Castile, Spain, on the river 
Tajufta, 20 miles N.E. of Guadalajara. It was here 
in 1710 that the rear-guard of Lord Stanhope’s 
army was captured by the Due de Venddme. There 
are some factories for linen and woollen goods. 

Bril, Paul, born in 1556, at Antwerj), accom- 
panied as a boy his brother Matthew to Rome, 
where the latter w'as employed in the mural 
decorations of the Vatican. Paul took up this task 
on his brother’s death, and was employed constantly 
by Sixtus V. and the next two popes. He excelled 
in landscapes wdth figures, possessing an admirable 
eye for broad effects, but was inclined to excessive 
softness of touch and too free a use of green. 
Tobias and the Angel y The Ma^ffarers to EmmauSy 
and Syrinx transformed to a Heed are some of his 
most famous w’orks in oil. He died in 1626. 

Brill {Rhombus Ifcrls), a food-fish of the same 
genus as the turbot (q.v.), but smaller in size, rarely 
exceeding eight pounds in weight, and of less deli- 
cate flavour. The upper side is dotted with reddLsh 
spots. The brill i.s common on the coasts of Britain 
and tlie continent of Europe. 

Brillat-Sayarin, Anthelme, was bom at 
Belley, in 1755, and, having taken up law as a pro- 
fession, became a member of the constituent 
assembly, and held several judicial appointments. 
In 1793 he fled from the Terror to America, but 
returning in 1796, held a judgeship at the court of 
ap|>eal until his death, in 1825. He wrote a few 
works bearing on law and politics, but his fame rests 
on the Physiologie du Gouty a treatise on gas- 
tronomy, full of wit and learning, which appeared 
anonymously after his death. 

Brimstone, or roll-sulphur, consists of sulphur 
(q.v.), mostly that obtained from p 3 rrites, melted by 
a gentle heat and cast into sticks or rolls. 
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Brimstone Koth. (^Rumid crat€tgata)^ a 
common English moth of a brimstone-yellow 
colour with some reddish-brown spots. The cater- 
pillar is generally found in white-thorn hedges. 

BrindslMUI.t or Bindrabak, an ancient town on 
the river Jumma» in the North-West Provinces of 
British India, 6 miles N. of Muttra. It possesses 
several temples, to which thousands of Hindus 
make annual pilgrimages, and, as at Benares, the 
river banks are lined by ghits, or ranges of steps. 
There are also three tanks held in high veneration, 
and several interesting buildings. 

Brindisi (classic Brutidimum or Brand isium), 
an ancient fortified port in the province of Lecco, 
standing at the head of a buy in the Adriatic 45 
miles N.E. of Taranto. It was an important harbour 
in the best days of Rome, being the port of em- 
barcation for Greece and the Levant. Horace 
describes his journey thither (Sat. i. v.), and Virgil 
died there on his way home from Megara. Many of 
the Crusaders sailed thence to Palestine. For a 
long period it sank into neglect, and the harbour 
became choked up, but in 1870 the route to India 
via Marseilles being closed by the war, it was 
selected as the starting-point of the British mail- 
steamers, and has served that purpose ever since. 
It is connected by rcailway with Turin, Rome, and 
Naples, and the accommodation for shipping, 
though still defective, has been greatly improved. 

Brindley, James, was born near Chapel-le- 
Frith, Derbyshire, in 1710, and in liis early years 
followed the humble trade of millwright, in which 
he oarne<l considerable local rei>iitiition. This led 
to his employment (1754) by the Duke of Bridge- 
water in the construction of his famous canal, and 
his services were next engaged in the connection o( 
the Severn with the Grand Trunk Canal. His 
success in these and similar undertakings put him 
at the head of this branch of the engineering 
profession, and he was consulted in all the projects 
for linking together by water the chief industrial 
centres of the kingdom. He was quite uneducated, 
and overcame difficulties by rough a ml ready 
common-sense, rather than by scientific re.sources. 
It is said that when he had to face any task of 
more than usual magnitude, he went to bed and 
remained there until he had thought out his plans. 
Exhausted by a succession of arduous labours, he 
died prematurely in 1772. 

Bri]l6>0prill|fS, I^prings saturated with com- 
mon salt (q.v.) or sodium chloride (NaCl), often in 
association with other substances, occur especially 
in districts where there are underground deposits 
of rock-salt (q.v.) from its solution by percolating 
spring waters. Sometimes, as in Cheshire, where 
tile affluents of the river Weaver have found their 
way into old salt mines, it may be simpler to pump 
the salt to the surface as brine than to mine it as a 
solid. In the states of New York, Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan and Kentucky salt is largely obtained 
from springs, and such waters may issue from deep- 
seated Triassic deposits, as apparently at St. 
Clement's, Oxford, and perhaps at Swindon, Wilts, 
for from their outcrop. Brine is commonly pumped 


over faggots to precipitate any carbonate of lime it 
may contain. 

Brix^aL [Aubergine.] 

Brinvilliers, Marie Marguerite, Mar- 
quise DE, the daughter of Dreux d'Aubray, a 
respectable French omcial, was born in 1630. She 
married the Marquis de Brinvilliers, but soon left 
him for a lover, Gaudiii de Sainte-Croix, an officer of 
cavalry. The latter had learned from an Italian the 
art, then very fashionable, of preparing secret 
poisons, which probably had arsenic ns their base. 
He communicated this knowledge to his mistress, 
and together they got rid of her father, her two 
brothers, and her sister, with a view to obtaining 
their property. In 1670 Sainte-Croix killed him- 
self whilst experimenting, and his papers revealed 
the crime. Madame de Brinvilliers fled to Li^ge, and 
took refuge in a convent, but a police-officer in the 
guise of an abb6 contrived to bring her back to 
Paris, where, after terrible tortures, she was be- 
headed in 1676. 

BriQ^uettdy the name given to a kind of fuel 
made of coal-dust and pitch compressed together. 

Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, Australia, 
was founded in 1825 as a penal settlement, and 
derived its name from the tlien Governor of New 
South Wales. It is picturesquely situated on the 
river Brisbane, about 25 miles from its mouth in 
Moreton Bay, and 500 miles N. of Sydney. In 1842 
it was thrown open to free colonists, and in 1869, 
when the district was erected into a separate 
government as Queensland, it was chosen as the 
capital. The river divide.s North from South Bris- 
bane, and is spanned by the handsome Victoriji 
swing bridge, a quarter of a mile in length. Kan- 
garoo Point and Fortitude Valley are also districts 
of the city, which has grown with scarcely less 
rapidity than marked the rise of Melbourne or 
Sydney, though it is rather a centre of trade and 
agriculture than of mineral industries. It is tlie seat 
both of an Anglican and a Romanist bishopric, and 
possesses fine cathedrals and churches. The houses 
of legislature, the vice-regal lodge, the post- 
office, and the school of art are fine public build- 
ings. The waterworks, a highly-important matter 
in a semi-tropical climate, are admirable, and all 
the other institutions of a colonial capital, such as 
banks, hospitals, museum, and colleges, exist here. 
Railways communicate with various parts of the 
colony, and there are regular lines of steamers 
running to Sydney and to the northern ports. 

Brisbane. L Sir Charles, a British naval 
officer of distinction, the fourth son of Admiral 
John Brisbane, who died in 1807, was born in or 
about the year 1769, and having entered the service 
in 1780, was a midshipman in the Hercules, 74, at 
Rodney’s action on April 12th, 1782, off Dominica^ 
and was wounded. In 1790 he was promoted to be 
lieutenant, and in 1793, in the Meleager, he was 
present at the operations at Toulon, and subse- 
quently at those on the coast of Corsica. At the 
siege of Bastia he served under Nelson, and received 
a severe head wound, which involved the almost 
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total losH of the sight of his left eye. In 1704 he 
was j>ron»otecl by Lord Hood to be commander of 
the Tarleion, and in her he was present on 
March 14th, 1795, in Lord Hotham's action off Genoa ; 
anrl in the following year, in the MoBclle, he was 
able to obtain for Lord Keith the information 
wiiich led to the capture, in Saldanha Bay, on 
August 18th, of three Dutch ships of the line, two 
frigate.s, .and four other vessels, jt or this service he 
was posted into the iJortrecht, 0t>, one of the prizes, 
though his official commission, dated July 22nd, 
179b, was to the JVemcBis. He wfis afterwards 
dcsfuilched in the Oittcau^ 36, to cruise off the River 
Plate, where he most gallantly fought and beat off 
two Spanish 38-gun frigates. Having returned to 
the Ihrtrecht, he distinguished himself by his 
personal courage in quelling a mutiny on board, and, 
in consequence, he was transferred to the Tremen- 
dotis, another mutinous ship, in which he was 
equally successful. In the iJoris, 3H, be assisted 
the licavHeu and T/ranic in cutting out the French 
ship Chcvrette, in July, 1801. Thenceforward, for 
several years, he served in the West Indies, 
capturing the Mignonne and oth:T vessels, and, as 
cajuain in 1806 of the Arefhitm, 38, ol:)taining most 
valuable information concerning the movements <)f 
the enemy. In 1806, tissisted by the Arison^ he 
captured the Spanish frigate Pomona, 38, and 
<lestroyed nine out of twelve gunboats which were 
with her, an<l a ciistle under the guns of which she 
h.'ul stuight refuge. Once more Captain Brisbane 
was wounded. Next year, at the head of a small 
frigate squadron, he very brilliantly attacked and 
captured Cura<;'oa, a service for which he was 
rewjirded with a knighthood, a medal, and an 
augmentation of arms. In 1808 he was made 
g(>vernor of St. Vincent, in 1815 a K.C.B., and in 
1819 a rear-admiral. He died in 1829. 

2. His brother, SiK Jam KS, fifth son of Admiral 
John Brisbane, was born in 1774, awl entered the 
navy in 1 787. He w’as signal midshipman of the 
Queen Charlotte, 100, flagship of Lord Howe on the 
glorious First of June, 1794, was promoted in the 
same year to be lieutenant, and as such was 
present at the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope 
and at the capture of the Dutch squadron in 
Sahlanha Bay. For these services he was in 1796 
made commander. In 1801 he assisted in buoying 
the channel preparatory to Nelson's attack on 
Copenhagen, and being in that year jxisticd, he was 
appointed to the Saturn, 74, flagship in the West 
Indies. In the Pclle-Poule, 38, he captured the 
Var, 32, undi?r tlie guns of Valona, and assisted in 
the reduction of Zante, Santa Maura, etc., besides 
making many prizes. He served for many years in 
the Mediterranean, always with distinction, and in 
1816 W'as Lord Exmouth^s flag-captain in the Queen 
Charlotte, 108, at the bombardment of Algiers. He 
had already, in 1815, been made a C.B., and he was 
now knighted. He died in 1829 from the effect of 
disease contracted while he was employed in 
command of the flotilla engaged in the Burmese 
war. 

3. Another son of Admiral John Brisbane, 
mimely, William Henby, who died in 1796, was a 
captain in the navy. 


Brisbane, Sib Thomas^ MACDetmAL, waa 
bom near Largs, Ayrshire, in 1773, and entering the 
army, served with high distinction in Flanders, the 
Peninsula, North America, and elsewhere. In 1821, 
after holding several colonial appointments, he was 
sent out as Governor of New South Wales. Here he 
discharged his official duties with zeal and success, 
but his great achievement was in the field of 
science. He established at his own expense the 
astronomical observatory at Paramatta, and made 
a catalogue of the stars of the southern hemisphere, 
for which he received the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society. On his return to England he re- 
sumed his work at Mnkerstown, and his magnetic 
investigations proved of great value. He succeeded 
Sir Waiter Scott as president of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, and died in 1860. 

Brisinifa is a genus of Stabfish found off the 
north coast of Norway by Asbjornsen, and named by 
him after the breast ornament of the goddess Freya. 
It differed from all the living Starfish then known, by 
the possession of a central disc sharply marked off 
from the arms, while it has neither eyes, ampull® 
(/.<?. the reservoirs which regulate the water supply 
to the tube feet), nor dermal branchiae (the processes 
from the upper side of the body which play so im- 
portant a part in the respiration of most Starfish). 
In these points, and also in the arrangement of the 
reproductive organs, etc., it differs from the Star- 
fish and agrees with the Brittle-Stars (q.v.). It 
W'as therefore regarded as intermediate between 
these two classes, and has been made by some 
authors the type of a special order. It was also 
regarded as a close ally of some extinct genera of 
the Palajozoic (q.v.) era. Many forms referable 
to the family Brisimfldfe, of which this genus is the 
type, w’cre found in the Challenger Expedition, and 
it is now agreed that Bruinga is a degraded rather 
than a primitive starfish. [jSpc Astebias for terms, 
etc.] 

Brissot, Jean Pierbe, the son of a pastry- 
cook at Chartres, France, was born in 1754, and 
destined for the law, but he took to journalism and 
y)olitics, editing the Courrier de V Europe at Bou- 
logne. When this was suppressed he settled in 
Paris and published his Theory of Criminal Lares, 
and other w’orks inspired by Rousseau, with the 
result that he w’as imprisoned in the Bastille. He 
then went to England and started a democratic 
jmper, which was seized, and he subsequently 
visited Holland and America. In 1789 he returned 
to Paris, brought out Le Patriote FranqaU, and, 
becoming a member of the Commune, drew up 
the famous petition for the abolition of royalty. 
Being elected to the Legislative Assembly and the 
Convention he actively supported the w^ars with 
Austria, England, and Holland (1792-93), and 
founded a party — the Brissotins — which stood half- 
way between the Girondists and the Montagnards, 
opposing the excesses of the latter. Robespierre, 
incensed at his policy, ordered his arrest, and he 
was guillotined in 1793. His Memoirs Political 
ir'/7Z were published forty years later. 

Bristolf a city and port on the river Avon, six 
miles from its mouth, stands on the borders of 
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Gloucestershire and Somerset, but by a charter of 
Udward III. forms a county in itself. It existed 
probably in Roman times, and is sometimes identi- 
fied with Caer Brito, one of the earliest cities of 
Britain. It appears in Domesday Book, and the 
castle that was founded by Geoffrey Mowbray, 
Bishop of Constance, and enlarged by Robert, Earl 
of Gloucester, existed up to 1654. From the time 
of John to Charles I. the town and castle were an 
appanage to the Crown, and played some part in 
the political and religious struggles of the 15th and 
16th centuries. Meanwhile its trade, especially 
with the West Indies and America, had grown im- 
portant, and both John and Sebastian Cabot started 
thence on their memorable voyages. The exactions 
of Charles I. drove the city to encourage the Rebel- 
lion, and in 164H it was captured by Prince Rupert, 
but subsequently recaptured by Fairfax. Colston, 
whose “ day ” is annually kept by botli political 
parties, was a munificent public benefactor at the 
close of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century, 
;ind Southey was a native of the place. Burke 
was member for Bristol from 1774 to 1780. In 
1793 a serious local riot caused some loss of life, 
but far more severe was the outbreak in 1831, 
nominally in support of the reform movement. 
The Great Wentern^ the first steamer ever built 
for Transatlantic service, was launched here in 
1 838. Ten years later Bristol became a free port, 
and with the improvement of its docks and quays 
it has recovered from the shocks to its prosperity 
caused by the abolition of slave-trade and slavery, 
and the development of Liverpool. The tonnage 
now entering the port amounts to nearly a million 
and a half of tons, nearly three times as much as 
in 1847. The city is intersected both by the Avon 
and its tributary the Frome, and in its streets are 
many relics of its great feudal lords, the Earls of 
Gloucester, the Berkeleys, and the Gaunts, and of 
its wealthy merchants, such as the Canynges, the 
Shipwards and the Framptons. The cathedral, 
originally a church of Austin Friars, 1148, w\as pcartly 
rebuilt in 1877, but retains its fine choir, gateway, 
and chapter-house, one of the most perfect Norman 
buildings extant. St. James’s, St. Philip and 
Jacob's, St. Stephen’s, and St. Mary Redcliff are 
noteworthy specimens of architecture. The latter, 
in the Perpendicular style, was founded by William 
Canynge in 1375, and was pronounced by Queen 
Elizabeth the fairest and most famous parish 
church in England.” Chatterton (q.v.) pretended 
that he found the Rowley poems in a chest pre- 
served in the muniment room. There are the 
Cathedral school, the grammar school. Queen 
Elizabeth’s hospital, the Red Maids school and 
various other educational institutions. Muller’s 
Orphan Asylum, accommodating 2,000 children, 
deserves mention. The see of Bristol was created 
in 1540, was united to that of Gloucester in 1836, 
and disunited in 1897. The Hot Wells, so famous at 
the end of the 18th century, and immortalised in 
Meelina and Humphry Clinker, are now deserted, 
but an effort is being made to revive their popularity, 
whilst in their vicinity has sprung up the pretty 
suburb of Clifton. There is a complete service of 
electric tramways. Population (1901), 328,842. 


Two other Bristols are found, both in the United 
States. (1) A town on the Delaware river in 
Pennsylvania, the terminus of the Delaware Canal, 
a place of some commercial and industrial 
importance. (2) A port in Rhode Island on 
Narragansett Bay. where ^llip-buiUling, sugar-refin- 
ing and the making of rubber goods are carried oii. 

Bristol Channel, the deep indentation on 
the south-west coast of England, which is formed 
by the estuary of the Sevtirn, between South Wales 
and the counties of Devon and Somerset. It 
extends inland for 80 miles, varying in breadth 
from 5 to 43 miles, and having a depth of from 5 to 
40 fathoms. No inlet in Britain is so large, or so 
powerfully affected bv tides, which rise <.>ccasionally 
to 70 feet, and meeting the outflow of some rivers 
produce a Bore, which is a source of danger to 
small vessels. The shores are mostly steep and 
precipitous, especially on the southern side. 
Caerinarthen, Swansea, Cardiff to the N., Bidefonl, 
Ilfracombe, Minehend, Porlock, and Bridgwater to 
the S., are tlie chief harbours, and the rivers Towy, 
Taff, Usk, Wye, Avon, Axe, Parrc!t, Taw, and 
Torridge, besides the Severn, discharge their waters 
into it. Lundy Island lies at its mouth, and some 
smaller islets obstruct the fairway between Bridg- 
water and Cardiff bays. 

Britannia, the name by which Great Britain 
was known to Ciesar and subsequent Roman writers. 
Its origin is doubtful, but.we find Aristotle speaking 
of the Nesoi Bretianihai , Albion and lerne, as if the 
word were familiar at that lime. The attempt to 
connect it with a Welsh hriih, meaning “tattooed,” 
is fanciful. When Ca.;sar invaded the country, the 
inhabitants, except a few set t iers from Belgium on 
the coast, and perhaps sonu* rtunnarits of a primitive 
Euskarian race, were Kelts, and he probably came 
into contact only with the Cymric branch, the 
Gadhelic being settled in the more remote north 
and west. They appear to have been split up into 
tribes, very loo.sely federated, .'ind the influence of 
the Druids, or priestly caste, was considerable. 
They wore their hair long, dyed their bodies with 
woad, clothed themselves in skins, and lived chiefly 
on milk and flesh. The Romans, even after four 
centuries, did Vmt imperfectly civilise these people, 
though a hundred years sufficed to break the 
military resistance of Cassivelaunus, Caractacus, 
Boadicea, and other chiefs. Claudius (43 A.D.) first 
nwide Britain a Roman province, which was under 
one prefect. Severus (210) divided it into two 
parts, Brit. Superior, and Brit. Inferior. In 
Diocletian's time there were four provinces, 1. Brit. 
Prima, S. of Thames. 2. Brit. Secunda, S. of Dee 
and W. of Severn. 3. Flavia Cuisariensis, B. of 
Severn. 4. MaxinmCresariensis, N. of Humber and 
S. of Tyne. In 368 Valentin,, including the S. of 
Scotland as far as the wall of Antoninus, was added * 
for a short- time. We know little from historical 
records of the Roman government, but remains 
still extant prove that much comfort and even 
luxury was introduced by the conquerors, whilst 
Christianity was tl)e recogni.sed .state religion as 
early as 324 A.D. Eboracum (Y ork), Deva (Chester), 
and Isca (Caerleon) were the headquarters usually 
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of a legion. There were at least iiftj'Six eoUmia or 
munieipia, and Eboracum and Vemlamiam (St. 
Albans) enjoyed Roman citizenship. Of the break 
up of this government and the confusion that 
ensued, until a Teutonic race established itself as 
supreme, we are in almost total ignorance. The 
Roman occupation practically came to an end in 
410, and with it Britannia ceased to exist, except 
as a mythological [lersonification in classical attire, 
for use as an emblem of national greatness. 

Britannia Matal, an alloy consisting chiefly 
of tin and antimony, very malleable, and easily 
cast, largely used for manufacture of spoons, 
teapots, etc. 

British Association fob the Advance* 

MENT OF Science, a society founded mainly by 
Sir David Brewster, in 1831. As its name implies, 
its object Is to assist the progress of discovery, to 
make known the latest results of scientific Investi- 
gation and research, by bringing together eminent 
men belonging to all the various branches of 
science. Meetings are held annually, a different 
town being fchoson eacli year ; all the principal 
towns in England, as well as Montreal, in Canada, 
have at various times been the meeting-places. 
Lectures, excursions, soirees, conversaziones, form 
a contrast to the more serious portion of the 
business. The society is divided into eight sec- 
tions: (1) Mathematical and Physical Sciences; 
(2) Chemical He.ienco ; (3) Geology ; (4) Bio- 
logical Sciences; (5) Geography and Ethnolog^y; 
(6) Economic and Stati.stical Sciences; (7) Me- 
chanical Science ; (H) Anthropology. Among the 
former presidents of the Association may be men- 
tioned Professor Hinxley, Professor Tyndall, Sir 
ITreilerick Abel, etc. etc. 

British Columbia, together with Vancouver 
Tslaud (q.v.), forms a province of the dominion of 
Canada, British Ameri<’a. It extends northwards 
from the 4lflh p;nallcl of latitude, which marks the 
boundary of the United States, and lies between the 
Pacific Ocean on th(* W., the Rocky Mountains on 
the E., and Alaska to the N., having a total area. 
Including Vancojiver and Queen Charlotte Islands, 
of 841, IX» square miles. Until the colonisation 
of Vancouver Island in 1849 it possessed no his- 
tory. The settlers soon afterwards spread to the 
mainland, and until 1871, when it was incorporated 
with Canada, the territory was a Crown colony. 
The name of British Columbia was given in 1866. 
The climate is excellent, and milder than the 
Atlantic coast on the siime parallels. The harbours 
are numerous and convenient, and the soil in 
many |>arts is exceedingly fertile, and abounds in 
mineral w'ealth, gold being largely found over nearly 
the whole area. Coul, silver, iron, and copper are 
extensively worke<i in many districts. Valuable 
timber grows both on the islands and the coast. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, with its terminus at 
Vancouver, on Burrard Inlet, has recently done 
much to open up these resources. From the Rocky 
Mountains flow numbers of impetuous rivers, of 
which the Fnoser, with its affluent the Thompson, is 
the lazgest, being navigable for 90 miles. The Pease 
river and the Skrena are farther north, and the 


southern portion is drained by the Columbia, 
There are several narrow mountain lakes. Victoria, 
the capital, with its suburb Esquimault, is on Van- 
couver Island, as is also Nanaimo, the seat of the 
coal trade. New Westminster, another thriving 
town, stands at the mouth of the Fraser river, in 
the Gulf of Geoigia. The fisheries are the richest 
in the world, and the export of tinned salmon 
exceeds £300,000 per annum. The province is 
miministered by a governor, an executive council, 
and a leg^islative assembly, and sends three senators 
and seven members to the Dominion Parliament. 

British Museimi. The germ of the present 
Museum was the collection of MSS. formed by Sir 
R. Cotton, and left by his grandson to the nation 
in 1700. In 1753 the rich collection of MSS. and 
curiosities belonging to Sir Hans Sloane, and the 
MSS. collected by Robert Harley, EarL of Oxford, 
w'-ere left to the nation on condition of payments 
very much below their real value. ,An Act was 
accordingly i>assed to purchase these and to provide 
a gcmeral repository for them and the Cottonian 
library, the money being raised by a lottery. The 
trustees appointed for the purpose acquired tiie 
ducal residence of Montagu House in Bloomsbury, 
which was then for sale, and the collections, 
thenceforward entitled the British Museum, were 
opened to the public early in 1759. The acquisition 
in 1816 of the Elgin Marbles, and in 1823 of tlu^ 
Royal library, rendered an increase of space im- 
penitive ; and in the years 1823-45, Montagu House 
was gradually pulled down and replace<i by the 
main portion of the present buildings, designed by 
Sir R. Smirko, and arranged in a hollow quad- 
rangle. The side facing Great Russell Street was 
adorned with a columnar facade, the pediment 
Ijeing occupied with sculpture by Westacott. To 
meet the great increase in the number of books, the 
present reading room was erected in the centre of 
the Quadrangle, after the plan of Sir A. Panizzi. In 
1880 the enormous increase of the natural history 
and archseological collections led to the removal 
of tiie former to the Natural History Museum in 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington. Even then 
some of the departments suffered from want of 
room, but by the aid of a bequest from Mr, William 
White, which came into the hands of the trustee# 
in 1879, a new gallery was built to hold the 
Mausoleum Marbles, and a new wing fronting 
Montagu Street, called the White Wing, giving 
space for a newspaper reading room, for the depart- 
ment of prints and drawings, and other purposes. 
A new story was constructed in 1891 over one of 
the rooms devoted to Greek antiquities, and serves 
as an extension of the department of coins and 
medals. 

An account of the Museum by department# 
follows. 

The Demrtment of MSS. had its origin in the 
Harleian, Cottonian, and Sloane collections, to which 
have been added, among others : the Old Royal 
MSS. (1757) ; the King's MSS., collected by George 
III. ; the Birch MSS. (by the Rev. Thomas Birch, 
D.D.) ; the Lansdowne MSS. (of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne); the Arundel MSS, (of the Earl of 
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Arundel) ; the Burney MSS. (of the Rev. Charles 
Burney, D.D.) ; the Hargrave MSS. (of Francis 
Hargrave, Q.C.) ; the Egerton MSS. (of the Earl of 
Bridgewater) ; tlie Stowe MSS. (of the Marquess of 
Buckingham) ; and the ** Additional MSS., ^ large 
collection made up of miscellaneous purchases, 
donations, and bequests. The department contains 
upwards of 55, (KK) volumes and about the same 
number of rolls an<l charters, besides 10,000 seals 
and casts of seals ; and one of its chief treasures is 
the unique MS. of the lost Treatise on the Consti- 
twtion of Athens, ascribed to Aristotle, which was 
discovered on a papyrus brought from Egypt 
in 1889. 

The Department of Printed Books had its nucleus 
In the collections brought together in 1753, to which 
have been successively added: the Old Royal 
Collection, formed by English sovereigns from the 
time of Henry VII., and including the libraries of 
Cranmer and Isaac Casaubon ; the Civil war and 
Commonwealth Tracts, over 30,000 in number, 
collected by the Royalist bookseller Thomason, and 
after many strange vicissitude.s presented by George 
111. in 1702; the collection of plays bequeathed by 
David Garrick in 1779 ; the choice collection of the 
Rev. C. M. Cracherode, bequeathed in 1799 ; that 
of Sir Joseph Banks, mostly work.s of natural 
history, acquired in 1820 ; the large library formed 
by George III. and presented by George IV. in 
1823, now known as the King’s Library ; and the 
very valuable library of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, received in 1847. Besides these additions, 
the operation of the Copyright Act, passed in 1842, 
which gives the Museum the right to a copy of 
every book published and offered for sale in the 
United Kingdom, adds largely to the library; 
many books are received by copyright from the 
Colonies, and by exchanges with foreign nations, 
and by gifts from all parts of the world, and con- 
siderable sums (at present about £10,000 a year) 
are devoted to purcha.ses. 

The Library is computed to contain about 
2,000,000 volumes. The annual increase of volumes 
from all sources amounts to about 46,000, exclusive 
of newspapers (which number about 3,000), music 
(about 4,000) and continuations. This rate of pro- 
gress will, in a few years, place the Museum first in 
point of size among the libraries of the world, and 
ahead of its only rival, the Bibliothfeque Nationale 
at Paris. • 

A catalogue by authors’ names has been made 
of the whole library, pamphlets included. In 
1901 the printing of this from the MS. volumes 
was completed, comprising about 600 folio 
volumes. 

The Antiquities of the Museum were formed into 
a separate department in 1807, and in 1861 into 
the three departments of Greek and Homan Anti- 
quities, Coins and Medals, and Oriental Antiquities 
with British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethno- 
graphy. In 1866 the latter became a distinct 
department. The chief components of the anti- 
quities collections have been : the collection made 
by Sir William Hamilton while ambassador at 
Naples, purchased in 1772 ; the sculptures collected 
by Mr. Townley, including the celeorated Townley 


Venus, purchased in 1805 and 1814 ; the sculptures 
from the Parthenon at Athens, collected by the 
Earl of Elgin and bought of him in 1816 for £35,000; 
the Phigaleian marbles purchased in 1815-16 ; the 
marbles, coins, and bronzes bequeathed bv Mr. 
Payne-Knight in 1826, and then valued at £60,000; 
the marbles from Lycia, found by Sir Charles 
Fellows in 1845 ; the remains of the Mausoleum in 
1845 ; and those of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
excavated by Mr. J. T. Wood. Most of these 
collections contained coins, which have been added 
to from the Bank of England and India Office 
collections, and other sources. 

Egyptian antiquities were almost unrepresented 
in the Museum till 1801, when a quantity collected 
by the French in Egypt were handed over by them 
after the capitulation of Alexandria. Among these 
was the celebrated Rosetta Stone, bearing a Greek 
inscription, with translations in liieroglyphics and 
in the popular (demotic) Egyptian character, thus 
forming a key to the deciphering of those 
characters. 

The Babylonian and Assyrian collections have 
been brought together in modern times by the 
exertions of Sir H. Layard, Sir H. Ruwlinson, and 
others. 

The Semitic antiquities are as yet few. The 
department of British and Mediaival Antiquities has 
been formed of : the Slade bequest, chiefly of ghiss ; 
the Henderson bequest of pottery and oriental 
weapons ; the Burges and Meyrick collections of 
armour ; a large and curious collection of watches, 
clocks, and keys, bequeathed by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan ; the Franks collection of pottery and 
porcelain ; the Christy collection (formerly ex- 
hibited in Great George Street, Westminster) of 
prehistoric archteology ; and Canon Greenwell's 
collection of antiquities from British barrows. 

The Ethnographical collection is based on Captain 
Cook’s collection, the Christy collection, and the 
objects found by Lord Lonsdale on his Arctic 
expedition. 

The Department of Prints and Drawings is one of 
the richest collections in Europe ; its resources are 
but faintly shown in the historical exhibition of 
sketches and drawings of all schools which are on 
view. 

The Natural History collections took their rise 
from the Sloane collection, and steadily increased 
till, in 1860, it was resolved to sejmrate them fron‘ 
the rest. A new Museum was erected at a cost ot 
£325,000, in Cromwell Road, South Kensington, on 
the site of the Exhibition of 1862, and the removal 
took place during 1881-86, the fir.st gallery being 
opened April, 1881. Here are to be found all 
“ products of natural forces,” while objects “ that 
show the effect of man's handiwork” are kept at 
Bloomsbury. Sciences such as chemistry, which 
cannot be studied to advantage without experi- 
ment, find no place in the Museum. Its collections 
fall under the three heads of Mineralogy, Botany 
and Zoology, and Geology (f.^. palaeontology). In 
the fine Entrance Hall of the Museum is an Intro- 
ductory Collection, sliowing by types the .scientific 
classification of natural objects, and serving as a 
key to the whola 
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Brittany^ the old French province forming the 
extreme N.W. corner of France, now compris^ in 
the 0ve departments of Ille et Vilaine, Cdtes du 
N<»rd, Finistfere, Morbihan, and Loire-lnf^rienre. 
(’lay-slate, schist, and granite are the prevailing 
rocks. Lead and silver mines have been worked 
near Rennes, at Huelgoat, and elsewhere, and a 
curious mineral, stauroiite, occurs at neyben. A 
chain of hills, the Montagnes Menez, an offshoot of 
the central watershed of iVance, runs through the 
country from E. to W., forming eventually two 
branches, the Montagnes d*Arr6e (N.) and Mon- 
tagnes Noirc.s (8.), wliose highest points arc some- 
what over 1,20() ft. Spurs of the-se ranges run down 
to the coast, which is very rocky, and on the W. has 
tine cliff scenery resembling that of the Channel 
Islands. It is much indented by inlets, on which 
nearly all the ports are situate. Brest harbour and 
the Morbihan are the largest. The latter, a re- 
markable enclosed archipelago in the extreme S.W., 
contains a multitude of islands (305 according to 
local report ), a few of which are inhabited, and some 
fifty cultivated. Some of the tidal currents between 
them nm from nine to thirteen knots per hour. 
The principal rivers (apart from C8tuarie.s) are the 
Ille, Vilaine, and Blavet, whicli are canalised and 
navigable. 'J'he scenery of the Rnnce is well 
known. Nantes and its port, St. Nazaire, are just 
within the province. Rennes, Brest, and Lorient 
are large modern towns ; St, Malo, an important 
seaport; Vannes, Quimper, Morlaix, Hennebont, 
Treguier, of 8|K*cial interest to the antiquary. Dinan 
and St. Servan, near St. Malo, are resorts of 
English residents, wliilo there are several well- 
known watering-places near the latter town. 
Large tracts, espt'cially in the interior, are barren 
heath and upland, and there are several large forests, 
among them tho.se of Qu6n5can and Loud^ac. 
Wolves still €*xist, and are regularly hunted. But 
there is much very fertile land ; buckwheat and 
millet are among the cereals most frequently 
grown ; flax, too, i.s grown in some quantities, and 
the dairy produce is very important. Brittany 
butter is largely cxtxutea to Paris and England. 
Potatoes an«l other early vegetables are largely 
grown for export— the latter near Roscoff, on the 
N. coast, in the 18th century the centre of the 
smuggling trade with England. Direct trade with 
England is mainly conducted through St. Malo, 
which is also largely engaged in the Newfoundland 
fisheries. On the W. coast the sardine fishery is 
important, while lobsters and cray-fisli are caught 
and stored in salt-water tanks for export, several 
thousand at a time being sometimes in store at 
Roscoff, as also at Concarneau. At the latter place 
is a well-known establishment for fish culture. The 
oyster beds of Auray and elsewhere are im- 
)ortnnt. Tliere are many good trout streams, but 
ittle is done to preserve the fishing. 

Brittany contains the most numerous and striking 
examples of Meoalithic Monuments (q.v.), 
especially near Locmariaquer and Carnac. It 
exhibits even now striking survivals of an earlier 
world. Large districts are purely Keltic in blood, 
as they were tilj quite lately in sp^ch. The Breton 
or Brezonec, a Keltic tongue ^in to Gaelic and 


Welsh, probably revived by immigration from 
Ckirnwall in the 3rd century A.D. (see hclow)^ has at 
least four dialects, and a large ballad literature^ 
partly collected by M. de Villemarqu4 (Ba/rtOA 
Jireiz, translated into English by Tom Taylor), but 
unfortunately somewhat adulterated in the collect- 
ing. The Berne Critique, published at Paris, gives 
further information. Few- parts of Europe hav€ 
so much legend and folk-lore. The Arthurian 
legend is localised in Brittany as in Cornwall, 
fairies, witches, demons, play a large part in th€ 
popular creed ; no part (d France has been more 
Catholic, nor taken into the Catholic faith more oi 
pagan tradition. Local .saints and holy wells 
al)Ound ; the fisherman still believes that on All 
Souls’ Day the spirits of the dead moan in the Baic 
des Tr^pass6s (near the Point dii Raz), and arc 
ferried over to the He de Seiii ; idolatry was 
nominally abolished in 1-sliant only in the ITth 
century, and a little earlier a Gallo-Roman female 
statue, now at Qainipily, near Piaud. was still 
worshijkped with stninge and obscure rites by the 
peasantry. Miracle plays survived into the 19th cen- 
tury ; while the many c calvaries *’ — large solid stom 
erections, in the ojxn air, siif)ix)rting carved group* 
of stone representing the Crucifixion, and the inanj 
admirable cathedrals, as well as the sujxtIj churche* 
of Creizker (at St. ?(►! de Lec)n) and the Folgoel 
near Landerneau, testify to the piety of the past, at 
the thronged pardons ” or pilgrimages do to tha1 
of tlie present. The most famt)iis resort of pilgrim.* 
is the church of St. Anne d'Anray, which is mosl 
visited at the end of July, by pea.sants of all parts^ 
often in costume. But every village almost has it* 
The great castles of Josselin (admirabl]j 
restored), Tonquedec, Sucinio, Jugon, and Elven,anc 
the abl>ey of St. Gildas de Rhuys, tlie retreat oi 
Abelard, are Jilso of much interest. 

Gloomy, silent, passionate, and profoundly re- 
ligious, the Breton has hitherto stood apart fron 
the modern world. No pfirt of France has so wel 
preserved its ancient costume, male as well ai 
female. The long matted hair, the pleated linen 
knee-breeches or “ bragoii bnis, the broad felt hati 
and large plated buttons of the men. are often seen 
while the fanciful caps of the women, differing ii 
every district, and the gay festal costumes, are evei 
more familiar from laodern imitations. These cap 
conceal all the hair — whence much of the false hai: 
worn has come from Brittany. Few parts, of France 
have had stranger customs (though some of th< 
stories about them must be received with caution) 
Marriages were often negotiated by the bazvalan, o 
itinerant tailor ; the women, though as a rule kep 
strictly in subjection, in some districts enjoyed th< 
privileges of leap year in perpetuity ; while nea 
Morlaix there is a tradition of an annual marriage fail 
where the marriageable m.aidens sat on the parape 
of a bridge, and suitors passed them in review. Th< 
illiterate adults some years ago were over 50 pe 
cent, of the population in some districts ; while th< 
box bedsteads, despite their elaborately-carved oh 
oak doors, the mud floors, and black bread of th( 
cottage interiors, do not indicate a high civilisation 
But the country is now intersected by railways 
which must soon destroy its old-world chai‘acter. 
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Uistory. In Caesar’s time the most important 
tribe was the Veneti (near Vannes), a very remark- 
able maritime people, who trailed by sea with 
Britain. Their vessels had leather sails and chain 
cables. They revolted after submission to Cajsar, 
and were all but annihilated b.c, 5H. Local names 
and Roman remains show that the country was 
partly Romanised. In the 3rd century A.D. 
numerous Britons migrated from Cornwall to avoid 
the Saxon pirates, and in 390 A.D. the native 
governor appointed by the Romans declared him- 
self indej^endent. Soon the country became a 
group of principalities, more or less under the 
suzerainty of the Lord of Rennes. Conquered in 
799 by Charles the Great, its subjection to his suc- 
cessors was merely nominal. Their rights (such as 
they were) \vere ceded by Charles the Simple to the 
Dukes of Is^ormandy. For the last half of the 12th 
century the suzerainty was contended for by the 
kings of England anrl France. About 1213 it 
definitely passed to the latter, despite the murder 
of Arthur, the young duke, by his uncle, John king of 
England. The long war of .succession between Jean 
de Montfort and Charles of Blois (whose general, 
Du Guesclin, is the great hero of Brittany), 1341- 
13f)4, was marked by the heroic defence of Henne- 
bont by Jeanne de Flanders, wife of De Montfort, 
till relieved by English troops under Sir Walter 
Manny. Charles of Blois fell at Auray in 1364, and 
the dukedom passed to the De Montfort.s. The 
marriage of the Duchess Anne with Louis XII, led 
to its union with the French crown. The privateers 
of St. Malo played an important part in the various 
wars with England. The atrocities of the Revolu- 
tion ^Noyades] in no wise shook the Breton 
devotion to Catholicism. It was at Quiberon, in 
the S.W., that a body of Royalist exile.s, with 
English aid, made a landing in 1795, but they 
were defeated, and the leaders shot near Auray. 
The “Breton mobiles” fought bravely in the 
Franco-German war of 1870, and at least half the 
families of Nantes, it is said, lost some members, 
Recent elections, however, indicate that the country 
is becoming Republican, and it must, no doubt, 
soon lose much of its distinctive character. 

Brittle - Stars, the popular name for the 
“ OPHIUROIDEA," a cla.S.S of the ECHI NODERM ATA. 
This name has been applied to them owing to their 
habit of breaking off their arms when alarmed. 
They resemble tlie Starfish (class Asteroidea)^ in 
consisting of a central body, from which radiates a 
number of arms; but they differ from these {cf. 
Asterias) in that the arms are sharply marked off 
from the body, whereas in the Starfish the central 
disc appears to be formed merely by the fusion of 
the bases of the arms. The number of these is more 
constantly five than in the Asteroidea. The struc- 
ture of the arms is also very different in the two 
group; thus in the Brittle-Stars they are more 
slenaer, and lack the furrow along the under-side ; 
farther, they do not contain any prolongation of the 
stomach, but are mainly occupied by a row of 
ossicles or joints. Pairs of small tube feet occur 
along the under-.sides, but locomotion is mainly 
effected by the use of the arms as limbs. Other 


differences from the true starfish are the absence of 
an anus, and the fact that the “ madreporite ” (the 
perforated plate which filters the water that enters 
the water- vascular system) is on the under-side; 
there may, however, be several of these plates. 
Further, around the mouth there is a complex 
arrangement of ossicles which acts ns a masticatory 
apparatus. The reproductive organs are a series of 
glands discharging their products into chambers 
around the mouth, known as “ genital bursie ” ; 
these also serve for respiration. In most cases the 
larva is a Pluteus (q.v.), a free-swinmiing form, 
with a skeleton like an easel. In some cases, how- 
ever, there is no such metamorphosis, and the young 
at birth resemble the mrents, which are, therefore, 
viviparous. They have long been known to reproduce 
b 3 ’‘ “ fission,” ortho growth of the whole animal from 
j)arts. The class “ Ophiuroidca ” is divided into 
three orders : the Ophiurida,, including the common 
English forms ; the Euryalida, a series with simple 
or branched, and very flex nous arms; and the 
Protopldura^ an extinct group confined to the 
Paheozoic era. 

Britton, John, was born in a humble position 
near Cln}>penham, Gloucestershire, in 1771, and 
after being erlucatod at the village school, was 
apprenticed to a tavern -keeiier in London. His 
health broke down, and he took to literature for a 
livelihood, having a strong bent towards archaiology 
and topography. In 1801 he produced in conjunc- 
tion with Brayley, The Beauties of WiliMre^ and 
dealing with other counties in succession he com- 
pleted the work known as The Beaut 'm of England 
and. His ATohiteetiiral AntimiUieit of Great 
appeared in 1805; his Cijthearal Antiqiiit'wA 
of England in 1825; and his Antiquit ies of Nor- 
mandy in 1827. Brayley was once more his partner 
in the History of the Houses of Parliame^it, cotn- 
pleted in 1836. Many other interesting pieces of 
descriptive writing came from his pen, and he did 
much to arouse a popular taste for antiquarian 
subjects. He died in 1857. 

BrizRam, R port and market-town at the S. 
extremity of Tor Bay, Devonshire, 23 miles from 
Exeter. Its inhabitants are principcilly engaged in 
fishing, the soles and turbots caught off that coast 
being highly esteemed. Marble and ironstone are 
also exported. William III. landed here in 1688, 
and a monument commemorates the event. The 
ftfirish church, dedicated to the Virgin, is a good 
example of the Perpendicular style. 

Brizton, a suburb in the S. of London, on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, and in the parish 
of Lambeth. Within the last half-century the 
district has been thickly built over, and is now 
the residence of many thousands of i)erson8 em- 
ployed in the City or West End — rent being lower 
there than in most of the outlying quarters of 
London. Pop. (1901), 84,226. 

Brouli, [Baroach.] 

Bro4d Arrow, a mark which is placed on 
Government stores, was originally the crest of 
Henry, Viscount Sydney and Earl of Romney, who 
was Master-General of the Ordnance from 1693 to 
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1702. The Broad Arrow is also placed upon build- 
ings, stones, etc., to which social reference is 
mafle on the maps of the Ordnance Surrey of Great 
Britain. The height above the sea of these marks 
Is usually given on the maps. 

Broadbill. [Shoveller.] 

Broad-bottom Administration, a name 
applied to Pelham's ministry formed in 1744, 
because nine dukes were incluaed among its mem- 
bers, who were sun|x>sed to represent all the power- 
ful pfiTties in the State. 

Broads, The, a local name given in Norfolk to 
the extensive shallow lagoons formed by the Bure, 
the Ant, the Yare, and other rivers in their sluggish 
course through a level country to the sea. In 
other counties they are called “ meres.” Surrounded 
by trees, overgrown with reeds and water-plants, 
and linked together by winding channels, they 
possess a quiet picturesque charm that has grown 
to be much appreciated of late years. Moreover, 
they abound with fish and aquatic birds. Naviga- 
tion is carried on by means of “ wherries,” or broad- 
bottomed sailing boats with accommodation for the 
living and s]ee[)ing of several occupants. The chief 
of these lakes are Wroxharri Broad, Bredon Broad, 
S . of Ynrrnoutli, Hickling Broad (400 acres) near 
North Walsham,and Kockland Broad, 7 miles from 
Norwich. Hitherto there has been a free use of 
right s of way over them, but riparian proprietors 
are no*v beginning to assert their claims. 

Broca, Paul, was born in the department of 
Gironde, Franc«‘, in 1824, and educated as a surgeon 
jit Paris, where he became professor of pathology. 
He was an eminent practitioner, and wrote many 
works on professional subjects. His fame rests 
principally on his anthropological investigations. 
He was the founder of the Anthropological Society 
and Renew, and the chief of French evolutionists. 
He died in 1880. 

Brocade, a kind of silken stuff, with embossed 
gold or silken flowers or other ornaments upon it. 
The manufacture of brocades was established at 
Lyons in nfiT. The term is now confined to silks 
Spired in the loom, as opposed to those embroidered 
after the weaving. 

Broob, Bitrgh, Brugh (from hrongh, the Scots 
form of A.S. hirh, hurg = a fort, a fortified enclo- 
«ure), local names for the Scottish round towers, 
which figure in old antiquarian works ns “Piets' 
towers ” or “ Pictish towers,” and which are known 
to the Gaelic-speaking natives as “ duns.” They are 
all constructed on one plan. The circular base is 
About 60 ft. in diameter ; the walls are of Cyclopean 
masonry some 15 ft. thick, sloping inwards* as they 
rise, and enclosing a central area, in some cases 
containing a well, and always open to the sky. 
There is a single doorway, sometimes with a guard- 
ebamber at one side or on both sides in the thick- 
ness of the wall, in which are also contained the 
chambers, stairs, and galleries, and all the openings, 
with the exception of the doorway, look into the 
central space, Br. Joseph Anderson, who dealt 


with the subject in his Rhind lectures (SeatUiTid in 
Pagan Time»---The Iron Age), estimates that there 
are about 300 of these erections still standing in the 
five northern counties of Scotland and in the 
northern and western islands; beyond this area 
very few are to be found. The typical broch is 
that of Mousa, on a small island to the E. of 
Shetland, to which Erling, about 1160, carried off 
Margaret, mother of Harold, the then Earl of 
Orkney, who laid siege to the place, but being 
unable to take it, consented to the marriage. This, 
though the upper part is gone, is in better preser- 
vation than any other broch ; the remaining 
portion is about 40 ft. high, and has six galleries in 
the thickness of the walls. The brochs differ greatly 
from the round towers of Brechin and Abernethy, 
and from the Irish round towers, all which have 
much greater elevation in proportion to their base. 
Sir John Lubbock compared the Scottish brochs to 
the nuraghe (q.v.) of Sardinia. There is, however, 
little in common between them except their shape ; 
in internal plan they are entirely different. These 
buildings are peculiar to Scotland, and though they 
are generally considered to be of Celtic origin and 
post-Roman in date, not one has been found else- 
where, nor is any edifice with similar characteris- 
tics known outside the region inhabited by Celtic 
races. No record exists of their erection, but they 
were probably intended as strongholds to which the 
peaceful agricultural population might retire, with 
their cattle, whfe the Northmen descended to 
plunder and slay. Within recent years these build- 
ings have been examined, and, from the excavations 
made, objects have been obtained which show that 
the people who built and used the brochs were 
agriculturists and herdsmen acquainted with the 
use of iron, possessing brass and silver, of which 
they shaped ornaments which prove that they had 
made some progress in the rirts. 

Brocken^ or Block sberg. The (anc. Mans 
BrucicTue or MeUhvnts ), the highest point in the 
Harz Mountains, 20 miles W.S.W. of Halberstadt in 
Prussian Saxony. It has an elevation of 3,740 feet, 
and its sides are cultivated almost to the summit. 
The valleys send up occasionally columns of vapour, 
leaving the space at the top of the mountain clear, 
and at sunset or sunrise the shadows of persons on 
this plateau, being cast upon tlie bank of cloud, 
produce the phenomenon known as “ The Spectre 
of the Brocken.” 

Brookhaw, Friedrich Arnold, was bom at 
Dortmund, N. Germany, in 1772, and well educated, 
especially in foreign languages. He first started a 
store for the sale of English goods at Dortmund, 
but in 1805 began business as a publisher in Holland, 
Political difficulties drove him back into Germany, 
and, settling at Altenburg, he took up the Qmrerea* 
tione^Lexicon, as yet incomplete, and finished the 
first edition in 18il. This great encyclopscdia has 
since been through twelve editions. In 1817 he 
moved to Leipsic and founded a large establishment 
from which u’ere issued many important historical 
and bibliographical works, as well as various 
periodicals. He died in 1823, but the business was 
carried on by his sona 
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Brodie* Sir Benjamin Collins, Bart., was 
bom in 1783 at Winterslow, Wilts, where his father, 
the rector of the parish, a man of culture and 
character, directed his education. In 1801 he was 
sent to London, and began the study of anatomy 
under Abernethy. Though not at first fond of his 
profession, he worked at it with patient assiduity, 
and in 1808 became assistant-surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, with which institution he was connected 
tor more than thirty years. His fame as an eloquent 
teacher soon spread, and in 1810 he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and next year received 
the Copley medal for his experimental investiga- 
tions as to the connection between the nervous 
system and the diffusion of animal heat. His other 
contributions to physiology dealt with the influence 
of the nerves on the heart and the secretions. He 
now acquired an enormous practice as a consulting 
surgeon and operator, and may be said to have 
originated the modern system of conservative 
surgery, writing various treatises on pathological 
subjects. In 1834, after acting as medical adviser 
to three sovereigns, he was created a baronet, and 
in 1858 he was President of the Royal Society. He 
was also first President of the newly-instituted 
Medicjil Council. Retiring in his later years from 
active work, he publishecl anonymously an instal- 
ment of an interesting discussion entitled Psyche- 
hgical Efnquirici. He died in 1862. His son was 
an eminent chemist and profe8soi|i^.ii^4hat science 
at Oxford. He died in 1880. 

Brody* a town in the circle 'Zloczow, and 
^ piovinoe of Galicia, Austria. It was founded in 
1(579 under the name of Lubicz, and its proximity 
to the frontier gave it a large share of the trade 
with Russia and Turkey, so that a century later it 
was made a free commercial city. Jews form the 
bulk of the population, and it is known m the 
“ German Jerusalem.” The castle belongs to the 
famous Count Potocki. 

Broglie* Achille Leokce Victor Charles, 
Due de, a peer of France, was born at Paris in 
1785. The family, of Piedmontese origin, had for 
two centuries served France with distinction in the 
wars of Louis XIV., the Seven Years’ war, and the 
struggle against the Revolution. His father, how- 
ever, had espoused republican principles, and sat in 
the constituent assembly, though his change of 
principles did not preserve him from death in the 
neign of Terror. Young De Broglie was not 
deterred by his father’s fate from his faith in 
1 i beralism . Called to the chamber of peers in 1815, 
he voted alone against the murder of Ney, and 
joined the party of which Guizot and Royer-Collard 
were the leaders, allying himself also with the 
English opponents of the slave trade. He married 
a daughter of Madame de Stael. After 1830, as 
minister of foreign affairs, and chief of the cabinet, 
he negotiated the Quadruple Alliance, aided in the 
settlement of Belgium and Greece, and strove to 
preserve the peace of Europe. In 1836 he retired 
permanently from official life, but gave his nominal 
adhesion to the Republic in 1848, He was a bitter, 
though impotent, foe to the Second Empire. His 
later years were devoted to literature and science, 


and he was admitted to the Aciwiemy, though his 
published works are not of very high merit. He 
died just before the outbreak of the war in 1870. 
His son, Albert de Broglie, has achieved greater 
fante as a writer, and has taken an active part in 
politics, having been head of MncMnhon’s cabinet 
in 1871. 

Brogue* a light, coarse kind of shoe formerly 
worn by the Irish and the Highlan<l Scots. The 
term is now more generally used of the peculiar 
accent of the Irish. 

Broiling* the cooking of meat over hot coals or 
by placing it on a gridiron alH»\ e tht> fire ; the meat 
thus cooked is very nutritious. 

Broken Sir Philip Dowe.s Vere, Bart., born 
in 1776, entered the navy in 1793, .and was present 
in 1795 at Hotham’s two actions in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in 1797 at the battle off Cape St. 
Vincent. He becjime a commandtT in 1799 and a 
Ciiptain in 1801. In 1806 he cornmi.ssioned the 
Shannon^ 38, and in her, on June 1st, 1813, met, 
fought, and in a few minutes captured the Ignited 
States frigate ChempcaJic, 44, off Host on Lighthouse, 
after one of the most brilliant actions on record. 
Captain Broke, who was severely wounded, wns 
mjide a baronet in 1813 and a K.C.B. in 1815. He 
became a Rear-Admiral in 1830, and died in London 
on January 3rd, 1841. No other single-ship action 
in history ever made so much stir in the world as 
that between the Shannon and Chesajteahc. It was 
entered into by both combatants under exception- 
ally chivalrous conditions, and it was most 
furiously fought ; Jind it resulted in the triumph of 
the weaker, but more disciplined ship, over the 
stronger, but less practised one. 

Broken. Knees. The knee ” of a horse, from 
its situation, is pt^culiarly liable to injury in the 
case of a fall. However slight the injiiry may 
appear, it demands careful treatment, as any 
lasting evidence of mischief in this pjirt detracts 
from the value of the aninuil. If the joint be 
opened, lameness is almost sure to ensue, and if a 
fracture has occurred, the animal had better be 
destroyed. 

Broksn Wind* a disease of the horse in which 
laboured breathing is the prominent symptom, the 
difficulty being rather with expiration than with 
inspiration. It proves usually an exceedingly 
intractable form of disease. 

Broker, in commerce, one who acts as an in- 
termediary between buyer and seller, bringing them 
together, and charging them commission on the 
value of the goods sold for his trouble. Thus a 
stockbroker, while not holding stocks or shares for 
sale himself, knows where to look for such descrip- 
tions as his clients may wish to buy. In commerce, 
brokers usually confine themselves to one special 
department, such as cotton or iron, and here 
acquire special knowledge of service to their clients. 
rSTOCKBBOKER, SHIPBBOKER, BILLBBOKEB.1 
Furniture brokers and pawnbrokers have obscurea 
the original significance of the name by taking up 
other branches of business. In the City of London 
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brokers must be formally admitted by the Corpora- 
tion, and pay a fe<j of on admission and £5 
per annum. A Use of such “sworn brokers” is 
published annually. Brokers who convert to their 
own use property entrusted to them by clients are 
liable by statute to i)enal servitude. 

BrOSUbavg, the capital of a government of the 
same name in the province of Po-sen, Germany, 
Standing on the river Brake, it was in existence in 
the middle of tlie 13th century, and appears to 
have suffered at tiiue.s from war, owing to its posi- 
tion near the frontier, but it also throve com- 
mercially througli the same cause. It wa.s taken 
by Prussia in 1772, and was restored to that country 
in 1815, having been assigned by the Treaty of 
Tilsic to the Duchy of Warsaw. The Bromberg 
Canal opens up coujmunication between t lie Vistula, 
the Oder, and the Elbe, and railways connect the 
place with Berlin, Dantzig, an»l Warsaw. Woollen 
and leather g<)o»ls, Prussian blue, tobacco, sugar, 
chicory, beer, and bran<iy, are produced, and there 
is a lar/’’** transit tr;vle. 

BromOy Alexandkr, bom in 1020, and by pro- 
fession an attorney, mnde .some name as a cavalier 
song-writer. After Mu* Kestoration his verses, 
epistles, and epigrams vv<M e collected and published. 
He also translateil HoraiM*, aufl wrote a come<ly 
entitled The ('unnhitj Lorerit. He died in 1600. 

Bromei Richard, was originally a servant of 
Ben Jonson, but becaino l\i.s master’.s rival, though 
with some interval, as ji, comic dramatist. His 
Northern Las» drew fiom Jonson commendatory 
verses, and bis fourteen other plays all display 
originality of j)lot and character. He was highly 
appreciated in Charles l.’s reign. He died in 1G52. 

Bronid-grass, Bromus, a genus of grasses 
comprising aV)out 140 sp('cies, mostly natives of 
temperate regions. Eight are natives of Britain. 
They have generally their spikelets in loose pani- 
cles, comi)rt*ssed and furnished with a long awn. 
The annual soft brome ( li. vtollin) is common in 
meadows, and the Australian Prairie-grass (i/. 
Hchrdderi) is a quick-growing forage plant. 

Bromide of Fotasiium, a drug largely used 
In certniu forms of nervous disorder. In sleepless- 
ness it is sometimes of use, and has been found 
particularly valuable in cases where it is undesirable 
to atlminister opium ; in sickness, particularly sea- 
sickness, it is also emj>love<l, and it has also been 
given to allay spasm in whooping-cough and asthma. 
The affection in which I'romhle is of most value is, 
however, epilepsy. In some patients it is absolutely 
curative, while even in the most refractory cases a 
course of bromide usually affords some relief. 
When taken in large doses for a considerable period 
the symptoms of “ btomlsm ” develop. A pustular 
eruption appears on the face, and the patient 
becomes dull and sleepy, and if the use of the drug 
is still continued, loss of memory and impairment 
of intelligence may result. 

Bromine (6r. 80), a non-metallic liquid 
element discovered by Balord in 182t>. Is not 


found free in nature, but occurs as bromide in 
marine plants, sea water, many saline springs, and 
in considerable quantities in the salt beds at 
Stassfurt. It is a dark red liquid boilingat 59* and 
possessing a very offensive smell ()8/w/uof == stench), 
the vapour being extremely irritating to the mucous 
membrane of the nose, mouth and air-passages. In 
its chemical characters it resembles chlorine and 
iodine. It combines with hydrogen forming a 
monobasic acid, Hydrobromic acid, the silver and 
potassium salts (AgBr., KBr.) of which are largely 
used in photography. It also forms oxyacids, which 
are not, however, of great chemical or industrial 
importance. [Halogens.] 

Bromley, a market-tow’n in Kent, 10 miles S.E. 
of London. The parish is very extensive, including 
Plaistow, Suridridge, Bickley, Widrnore, and other 
villages. Standing on high ground above the 
Ravensl>ourne river, the place has during tlie last 
thirty years become a favourite residence, and the 
jKqnilation grows rapidly. Bishop Warner’s College, 
founded in IGGG, provide.s a home for clergyniervs 
widows, and the bishops of Rochester had a })alace 
here, in the gardens of which was St. Blaize's Well — 
a mineral spring once in high repute. The church 
is Gothic and contains good monuments. The 
locality is served by the London, Chatham and S.E. 
Railway. There are several other villages and 
parishes of the same name in various parts of 
England. Pop. (1901), 27,358. _ 

Brompton. L A western suburb of London 
included within the parish of Kensington, and 
lying N. of Chelsea and S. of the district po{)ularly 
known as Kensington. The name, however, from a 
caprice of fashion is gradually dying out of use, 
South Kensington taking its place. Within recent 
years the semi-rustic houses with gardens, that 
.sheltered a large artistic colony, have been swept 
away, to make room for more pretentious mansions. 
The Consumptive Hospital, the Hospital for Women, 
find the Roman Catholic Oratory are the chief 
puldic buildings in this neighbourhood, but the 
Art Department of the South Kensington Museum 
was formerly regarded as a Brompton institution. 

2. A suburban ecclesiastical district carve<l out 
of the parishes of Chatham, and Gillingham, Kent, 
and almost wholly within the borough and fortified 
lines of Chatham. It contains the upper barracks 
and naval hospital, with other works and buildings. 

There are three parishes and townships of this 
name in Yorkshire, one in Shropshire, and two in 
Somerset. 

Bronchi, The trachea or windpi}'>e, on its 
termination at the level of the third dorsal vertebra, 
bifurcates, and the two tubes into which it divides 
are called bronchi, right and left respectively. 
Each main bronchus is rather more than an inch in 
length, the right being placed more horizontally, 
and the left l:Sing somewhat narrower but a little 
longer than the right. At their termination these 
tub^s in their turn subdivide, forming the smaller 
bronchi, until ultimately the smallest subdivisions 
called bronchioles communicate with the groups of 
air cells. [Lung.] The main bronchi are almost 
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identical in structure with the trachea (q.v.); in 
the smaller divisions the cartilage is irregularly 
disposed, and the unstriped muscle fibres assume 
an increasing importance as a constituent of the 
lining wall of these smaller tubes. In the smallest 
bronchioles no cartilage is found. The mucous 
membrane of the bronchi is lined throughout 
with ciliated columnar epithelium. 

Broncliitis. Inflammation of the mucous 
membrane lining the bronchial tubes. The preva- 
lence of bronchitis in this country is testified to by 
the fact that more deaths are returned as being 
due to it than to any other form of disease. It must 
l>e remembered, however, that in many instances 
when death is attributed to it, the bronchial 
mischief is merely a complication superadded to 
some other disorder. Diseases of the heart and 
kidneys are especially apt to terminate fatally in 
this way, so in children are measles and whooping- 
cough ; again, gouty and tubercular subjects are 
particularly liable to bronchitic attacks. Further, 
when bronchitis becomes chronic, changes of a 
permanent character are set up in the lungs 
[Emphysema], and in patients so affected the 
fatal attack is only the last link in a long chain of 
diseased processes. In fact, uncomplicated 
bronchitis is very rarely fatal, save in children and 
old {people. 

The disease often dates from exposure to cold, 
and the inhalation of irritant materials is doubtless 
a predisposing cause, but perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor is the existence of a tendency to bron- 
chitis. The fact that each attack causes subsequent 
attacks to be of more and more frequent oc- 
currence, causes immense importance to attach 
to the treatment of the first manifestations of the 
disease. 

The symptoms are first general and secondly 
heal. The general symptoms are those of fever ; 
headache, chilliness, rise of temperature, acce- 
lerated pulse, thirst and loss of appetite, furred 
tongue and constipation. The general disturbance 
is more marked in acute than in chronic attacks. 
The local symptoms are cough and difficulty of 
breathing. The cough is at first di-y, and then 
attended with mucous, and finally with muco-puru- 
lent expectoration. The secretion which accumu- 
lates in the tubes gives rise to the wheezing 
character of the breath sounds, and on the applica- 
tion of the stethoscope rhonchus and crepitation 
or mucous rales are heard. If the lungs become 
increasingly involved, lividity results from deficient 
aeration of the blood, perspirations break out, 
delirium and coma supervene, and the patient may 
die asphyxiated. Usually, however, after the lapse 
of a day or two, the breathing becomes more easy, 
the sputum gradually diminishes in amount, and the 
disease is at an end. 

The most dangerous variety of acute bronchitis 
is that in which the smallest tubes are chiefly 
involved. This capillary Jyronchitu, as it is called, 
is most apt to affect cliildren, and is often accom- 
panied by little or no expectoration. 

The treatment of bronchitis comprises the 
methods of dealing with an acute attack, and the 
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hygienic rules to be observed by sufferers from the 
chronic form of the disease. 

The first thing to which to direct attention in 
acute bronchitis is the kiml of air which is inhaled 
by the patient. Confinement to one room should 
be strictly enforced, and the air of that room sliould 
be maintained, as far as possible, at a uniform 
temperature of G5® F. This necessitates, of course, 
either the careful management of tlie fire, or, what 
is far better, the employment of some form of slow 
combustion stove. Ventilation must be so regulated 
as to ensure a constant renewal of air without 
draughts ; and, besides this, the atmosphere should 
be rendered sufficiently moist by the diffusion of 
steam throughout the room from a bronchitis kettle. 
Expectorant remedies, such as ii)ecacuanha and 
squills, are generally found useful, combined with 
either benzoin, tolu, senega, and a stimulant like 
the carbonate of ammonia, or some sedative, 
according to the condition of the patient. Counter 
irritation is often employe(i, and medicated inhala- 
tions frequently prove of service. Constipation is 
usually present, and a purge is generally beneficial 
at the onset of the disease. In severe attacks 
alcohol is invaluable and so is opium, but the latter 
particularly requires to be administered with much 
care, and should on no account bo given save under 
the doctor’s directions. 

Chronic bronchitis is a disease in which much 
can be done if the patient’s toinpermnent and cir- 
cumstances permit it. In C4i8es wliere a winter 
cough has become a matter of course, it slionld bo 
made an invariable rule to keep itiside the house 
during the cold season of the year. This, or 
residence during the winter in some warmer climate 
than that of England, is a sine g^ud mm in the 
treatment of chronic bronchitis, if a stop-at-hoine 
policy is adopted, everything depends upon the 
patient’s self-control ; the temptation to venture out 
in the evening, just for once, if yielded to, often 
undoes all the benefit derived from the self-denial 
of months. Throughout the winter the bedroom 
temperature should be carefully regulated, and care 
taken that sufficiently warm clothing is worn at all 
times. The carrying out of rules of this kind will 
do more in chronic bronchitis than can be effected 
by all the specifics. Tonic remedies have, however, 
their place in the trejitment of the disease, and 
iron, quinine, or cod-liver oil, are capable of pro- 
ducing much benefit in appropriate cases. Chloride 
of ammonium, too, is a drug of value in many 
instances. 

Bronchocoele. [Goitre.] 

Brondstedt, Peter Oluf, was bom at 
Horsens, Jutland, in 1781, and having been 
educated at the university at Copenhagen, visited 
France and lUly, afterwards going to Greece 
with other archaeologists. After three years of 
active research, the results of which were published, 
he came home to take the professorship of Greek ati 
Copenhagen. With a view to completing his great 
work, Travels and Archceological Itesea/rcliBS i%, 
Greece, he was sent as Danish envoy to the Papal 
Court (1818), and remained abroad until 1882, 
visiting England in 1826. He was now mada 
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director of the royal museum of antiquities, 
professor of archaeology, and ultimately rector of 
the university. He died through a fall from his 
horse in 1842. 

Brongniartp Alexandre, the son of an 
eminent Trench architect, was born in Paris in 
1770. He began life as a soldier, but having a taste 
for natural history, became professor of natural 
history in the College des Quatre Nations and of 
mineralogy at tlie School of Mines. He wjis one of 
the earliest systematisers of geology. In 18(X) he 
was appointed director of tlie porcelain works at 
Sdvres, and revived the decayed art of painting 
on glass, publishing in 1845 his Traite dea Arts 
C^raviiq'iiea. He is known as the author of the 
division of reptiles into Saurians, Batrachians, 
Chelonians, and Ophidians. In 1810 he was elected 
to the Academy, and in later years he made scien- 
tific visits to Switzerland, Scandinavia, and Italy. 
He died in 1847. Along with Cuvier he wrote the 
Eaaaimr la Oiographie MlrUrahgitj'uo des Environs 
de Paris, His son Adolphe Theodore (1801-70) 
was also a distinguished naturalist. 

Broun, Heinrich Georg, born at Ziegel- 
hausen, Germany, in 18CK), devoted his life to the 
study of nature, and produced several valuable 
works, the most striking of which are his Universal 
JSoohgy and Ijctlura Geognostiea. He was professor 
of physical and industrial sciences at Heidelberg, 
and afterwards zoological lecturer at Freiberg, and 
died in 1802. 

Bronolythe, an explosive invented by M. Bela 
do Broncs, consists mainly of the piorates of lead, 
sodium, and potassium, with the addition of nitro- 
caphthalin and soot. 

Bronte, or Bronti, a market-town in the 

S rovince of Catania, Sicily, at the foot of Mount 
itna. The territory, with the title of duke, was 
conferred on Lord Nelson by the Neapolitan king in 
1799 in return for his services against the French. 
Tliese descended through Nelson's niece to Lord 
Bridport, and still are attached to that title. The 
estates are famous for an excellent growth of wine 
and for the manufacture of woollen goods and 
paper. 

Bronte, the name of three gifted ladies who 
were the daughters of the Kev. Patrick Bronte, a 
clergyman of Irish extraction, who held in succes- 
sion seveml Yorkshire livings, settling finally, in 
1820, at Haworth, a bleak moorland parish, where 
his family grew up. 

* 1. Charlotte, the third child, was born in 

1816, and having lost her mother at the age of four 
and her elder sister five years later, she had at the 
outset of her life to take charge of her brother and 
two younger si.sters, Emily and Anne, neglected as 
they were by their invalid and eccentric father. 
Cut off from society, the young people grew up 
amidst the harsh surroundings of their north 
country home in a strange fashion. They all of 
them possessed strong imaginations, and from their 
infancy began to weave fictitious narratives and 
commit them to paper. In 1B31 Charlotte enjoyed a 


year’s schooling at Roe Head, retuming thither 
as teacher in 1835. After a brief experience of the 
life of a governess, she resolved to start a school, 
and from 1842 to 1844 went to Brussels with her 
sister Emily to learn French. On her return she 
found to her distress that her brother Patrick had 
sunk into a hopeless drunkard, and he died in 1848. 
Meanwhile the three sisters had developed a taste 
for poetry, and in 1846 contrived to publish a small 
volume under the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, but their efforts attracted little or no 
attention. Nevertheless they set to work, each 
separately, on the composition of a prose romance, 
the result being Tlie Professor by Charlotte, 
Wivtheriiuj Heights by Emily, and Agnes Grey by 
Anne. Strangely enough, the two last found a 
publisher, but the first was rejected. Nothing 
daunted, Charlotte persevered, and in 1847 gave to 
the world Jane Eyre^ through the firm of Smith and 
Elder. The success was immediate, for though 
critics hesitated, the public at once appreciated the 
realistic vigour and rugged, unconventional force of 
the unknown author, whose name was concealed 
until the publication of Shirley in 1849, by which 
time her two sisters and her brother were in their 
graves. Charlotte Bronte now became famous, but 
her early training an<l weak health made her 
shrink from society. In the retirement of her 
father’s vicarage she slowly proceeded with what 
was destined to be her last work, Villette^ which 
came out in 1853. Tlie next year she married her 
father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, but in less than ten 
months the fatal seeds of consumption that had cut 
off all her sisters worked their ravages on her en- 
feebled frame, and she died on March 31st, 1855. The 
Ih'ofessor was published after her death. As might 
have been expected, there is a morbid element in all 
that Charlotte Bronte wrote, and the bitterness of 
a strong, proud, sensitive, and disappointed nature 
gives her stories a flavour that is often highly 
unpleasant. At times she is so ignorant or careless 
of the proprieties as to become coarse, and occasion- 
ally she is open to the charge of. melodramatic 
sensationalism. Still, she expresses with rare 
literary skill just those phases of female character 
that are least on the surface ; her plots are drawn 
with no little dramatic ingenuity ; and her descrip- 
tions of the scenes with which she was familiar can 
hardly be surpassed for brilliancy and truth. Jane 
Eyre will always rank as the best of her produc- 
tions, though Shirley is more wholesome and more 
humorous, and Villettc gives a deeper insight into 
the writers own mind. 

2. Emily was rather a poet than a novelist. 
Unrestniiried imagination is the chief characteristic 
of her one very remarkable book, Wnthering 
Heights^ but the premature close of her career 
prevented the full development of her faculties. 

3. Anne must be regarded as in every way 
inferior to her elder sisters. Her only novel scarcely 
rises above the level of the ephemeral stories of the 
period, and gives little indication of true genius. 

Brontens, a well-known genus of Trilobites, 
the type of the family Bronteidie, which is charac- 
teristic of the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks. 
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Brontotherilim, one of the huge elephant- 
like ungulates allied to Deinoceras^ and less 
directly to the tapirs, found in the lacustrine 
deposits of the White River group of Miocene 
rocks in the upper Missouri 
region. They are classed by 
Marsh as Deinocerata ; by Cope 
under the name Amhlypoda. 

Bronse, an alloy in which 
copper and tin are the essential 
components. It was known to 
the ancients, and was largely 
used by the Greeks and Romans 
for statuary, coins, swords, bells, 
etc. Small quantities of phos- 
phorus improve its quality for 
many purposes, and phosphor 
hronz^y containing | per cent, 
phosphorus, 90 x^er cent, cop- 
per, and 9 x>er cent, tin, is a 
very hard alloy used for axle- 
bearings, cog-wheels, etc. 



confined to Australia. G, seripf^i is the Partridge 
Bronze-wing, and 0. lophotcs the Crested Bronze- 
wing. 

Bronsing, the x^rocess by which a bronze-like 
surface is given to an object, which mayor may not 
be of metal. In the case of metals this is usually 
done by rubbing with various solutions, ns dilute 
nitric acid, sal ammoniac and vinegar, verdigris and 
vinegar, etc. Wooden and plaster objects are' 
generally bronzed by washing with a solution of 
water glass (sodium silicate), dusting on a bronze 
powder, shaking off the excess, and drying. 

Bronrite, MgO.SiOg, one of the rhombic 
pyroxenes, differs from augite (q.v.)in crystallising 
in the prismatic or rhombic sy.stem. It takes its 
name from its bronze-like lustre, intermediate 
between jxjarly and metallic. [Lustre.] It has 
a foliated structure and occurs in scrx)entinitc. 
Bronzite is extremely infusible, being only roundecl 
at the edges of thin splinters by the blowpijie 
flame, and it is, thenffore, taken ns G, the highest 
standard in Von Kobels scale of fusibility. 


Bronze Age, a term denoting a bygone con- 
dition of races among whom bronze was the chief 
materials for weapons and tools, or the period in 
which it existed. Such a condition was by no means 
universal, but seems to have prevailed at one time 
in a great part of Europe and Asia ; wdien it did 
occur it almost always followed the Stone Age 
[Flint Implements, Neolithic, Pal^jolithio], 
and was followed by the Iron Age. It necessarily 
varied in duration, and some rjices seem to have 
passed from the use of flints directly to iron, as 
have some of the Pacific islanders in our own day. 
Moreover, when such a period did occur, it was not 
iruarked off sharxfly from that which i^receded or 
followed it ; the use of bronze lingered on— though 
at last only for ceremonial purposes — long after iron 
w'as known, as may be seen from many passages in 
Virgil and Ovid. In Europe the Bronze Age has 
been brought into prominence by discoveries in 
Denmark; the finds show marks of a higher 
state of culture than <lo those of the Stone Age, 
and progress may be tniced in the bronze imple- 
ments and ornaments. Tylor is of opinion that 
bronze was used, even when iron was known, on 
account of the ease with which it could be ca.st. 
Lubbock thinks that the “ knowledge of metals is 
one of those great discoveries which Eurox>e owes 
to the Bast,” and that the use of copper was not in- 
troduced into our continent until it had been ob- 
served that “ by the addition of a small quantity of 
tin it was rendered harder and more valuable.” 

Bronze Wing, Bronze-winged Pigeon, a 
jwpular name for any bird of the genus Phaps, from 
Australia and Tasmtinia. They are of comjmratively 
large size, with the wings generally long and strong, 
and^ having variegated iflumage enlivened by 
brilliant metallic spots and markings. All are 
esteemed for the table. The common Bronze-wing 
'{P. chalcopterd) has the general plumage brown, 
with oval copper-bronze patches on the wings (less 
marked in the female). The name is sometimes 
extended to species of Geophaps and Ocyphaxw, both 


Brooch, an ornamonL'il clasp worn on the dress, 
to which it is fastened by mc'ans of a pin. Its use 
is now confined to women, but among the ancient* 
Celtic and ScandinaAian races brooches wcto 
frequently worn by men. The use of brooches 
dates back as far as the early iron age ; very 
beautiful specimens have been preserved, esx)ecially 
of ejirly Celtic brooches, the 'J’ara brooch, the 
Uga^lale brooch, and the Hunterston brooch being 
among the most celebrated. 

Brooke, Henry, author, was bom at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, at county Cavan, where, at 
Rantavan, his father held lands. Coming to London 
to study law, ho won the friendship of Pox)e, and in 
1735 published his Universal Beauty y which is said 
to have furnished the groundwork of Erasmus 
Darwin’s Botanic Garden. In 1789 ap]>cared liis 
tragedy Gustavus Vasa, which, after being re- 
hearsed for five weeks preliminary to being xiro- 
duced at Drury Lan(\ was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain. In 1740 he returned to Ireland, 
taking up his residence at Dublin, where he was 
ajjpointed barrack-master, and where he wrote 
numerous works. He also appears to have been the 
first editor of the Freeman's JonmaXy foimded at 
Dublin in 17G3. He died in 1783 in a state of 
mental decay. The Fool of Qualityy rex>ubli8hed 
in 1859 with a preface by Charles Kingsley, is the 
only one of his works which can be said to be 
known to-day. 

BrOOke» Sir Jame.^, Rajah of Sarawak, was ' 
born in 1803 at Benares, where his father was in' 
the Bengal civil service. At the age of sixteen he 
was api)ointed a cadet in the East India army, and 
served in the Burmese war, where he received a 
wound in the lungs. In 1830 he resigned his post in 
the service of the East India Comx)any, and after his 
father’s death in 1835, when he inherited £30,000, 
he sailed in 1838 for Sarawak in Borneo. He assisted 
the Sultan’s uncle, Muda Hassim, of Borneo, in 
putting down some rebel tribes, and was rewarded 
with the title of Rajah of Sarawak in 1841, the 
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former rajah being dei^sed in his favour. He 
thenceforth set himself vigorously to work to reform 
the natives, made head-hunting a capital offence, 
got them to abandon their lawless and piratical 
mode of life, and to devote themselves to agriculture 
and trade. His efforts were strikingly successful, 
tfie chief town of his province under his administra- 
tion growing from a place of 1,000 inhabitants to 
a place of 2{i,(K)0, and its exports to Singapore rising 
from £25,000 annual value to £300,000. He finally 
returned to England in 1863, and in 1868 died at 
Barrator, Devonshire, being succeeded in the 
government at Sarawak by his nephew, Charles 
Brooke. 

Brooke, Stopfobd AuatrsTus, divine, was bom 
in 1832 in Lotterkenny, Donegal. He studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin, bec^irne incumbent of St. 
James’s chapel in 1866, chaplain-in-ordinary to the 
Queen in 1872, minister of Bedford chapel, Blooms- 
bury in 1875, and in 1880, from conscientious 
scruples, severed himself from the English Church. 
Besides sermons, he has a. Life of Frederick 

RoherUon of Brighton, Theology in the Engluh PoetSf 
E/ngVuh Literature, and Milton, 

Brook Farm, a socialistic community based 
on Fourier’s principles, was organised in 1840 by 
Oeorgt! Bipley. The farm, about eight miles from 
Boston, covered an area of 2(X) acres, and those 
who went to occupy it were educated men and 
women, who made up their minds to do each their 
own share of the work. Among them was Nathaniel 
Hawt home, whose Blithcdale lloincmce is an account 
of the Uitle colony. 

Brookito, a crystalline form of oxide of titanium, 
TiOj, specific gnivity 4*2; yellowish colour or 
colourless, and metallic lustre. Its crystalline 
system is not well established, either rhombic or 
monocllnic. This oxide is remarkable, as it 
crystjillises in two other distinct forms, anutase and 
rutile (q.v.). 

Brookl;m, a city of the United States and 
capital of King’s e,ounty. New York state, stands 
on the west end of Long Island. The East 
river, a strait about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
separates it from New York city, with which it 
is, however, connected by about a dozen lines of 
steam ferries, and the East river suspension bridge, 
the longest of its kind in the world, being close on 
6,(H)() feet in length, computed in 1883, with accom- 
modation for foot, vehicular, and tramway traffic. 
In the oUy itself are, for internal communication, 
two lines of elevated railways, and numerous lines 
of trnmrars. The Atlantic dock, covering an area 
of 40 acres, the Brooklyn and Erie basins, covering 
areas resjwctively of 60 and 40 acres, are among 
t he largest works of the kind in the United States, 
There is also a United States navy yard, of about 
40 acres. Brooklyn has a water frontage of 10 
miles, a circumference of 22 miles, and an area 
of 25 square miles, and is the centre of an extensive 
trade as well as the scat of large and diverse in- 
dustries. It is also one of the first cities of the 
United States, being provided with straight and 
commanding streets — in many cases lined with trees. 
Among its amenities pirticulaiiy worthy of note are 


the Greenwood cemetery, comprising an area of 400 
acres, and adorned with numerous fine monuments^ 
and I^ospect Park, of 670 acres, and laid out at a 
cost of about 12,000,000 dollars. It is often called 
the “ city of churches,” having close on 300 
churches of different denominations, and is well pro- 
vided with educational and charitable institutions. 
The first settlement of Brooklyn, or Brenkelen, as 
it was called originally by its Dutch founders, took 
place in 1636, and in 1834 it was incorporated as a 
city. Its .site is associated with notable events of 
the revolution. 

Brooks, CiiABLEs William Shirley, journalist* 
was born in 1815 in London, and began the study 
of the law. Captured, however, by literature, he 
became known as a writer of burlesque. He also 
wrote the Parliamentary summary for the Morning 
Chronicle, and in 1856 was sent to investigate the 
condition of the labouring classes in Kussia, Syria, 
and Egypt, the results appearing in a volume 
entitled The Rnssians of the South. In 1851 he had 
become connected with Ihinch, for which he WTOte 
the Essence of Parliament, and on Mark Lemon’s 
death in 1870 he became its editor. He also wrote 
several works, cliief of which are Asjten Centrt, The 
Gordiem Knot, The Silver Cord, and Sooner or Later. 
He died in 1874 in London. 

Broom, Sarothamnus scoparius, a common shrub 
of Western Europe, forming the type of a small 
genus of Lcgumims(c, separated from Cytisus (q.v.) 
by the very long curved stylo and minute stigma. 
The stems of the shrub grown in Algeria are 
imported for walking-sticks under the trade name 
of Black Orange. The twigs are made into 
baskets in Madeira; are used as winter food for 
sheep; and, as an infusion, are employed medi- 
cinally, as .are also the seeds, in dropsy, being 
diuretic and laxative, or, in larger doses, emetic 
and purgative. The broom is the badge of the clan 
Forbes, and its golden-yellow blossoms have often 
been celebrated by poets. 

Broom-rape, the English name of the genus 
Orohanche, the type of the order Orohanchaocfc, 
pai-asitic plants clo.sely related to the Serophu- 
lariacea?, from which, indeed, they differ mainly in 
their parasitic habit and in their one-chambered 
ovary. The Orobanches contain little or no chloro* 
phyl, having fleshy brownish stems, leaves reduced 
to brown scales, .and a spike of flowers with brown 
calyces, two-lipped pinkish or purple corollas, 
didynamous stamens, and numerous minute seeds. 
There are about seventy described species, natives 
of temperate and tropical climates, especially 
E(ist(irn Asia and South Europe. There are six or 
eight British species, the roots of which, in 
germinating, attach themselves to those of various 
plants, especially clover, furze, broom, flax, thyme, 
and milfoil. The plants apparently vary consider- 
ably according to the species of their host-plant. 
Broom-rape is seriously injurious to clover crops. 

Broom-tops (Scojmrn cacumina, Brit. Phar- 
macop.). The flowering tops of the broom have a 
diuretic action, which renders them of much service 
in certain cases of dropsy. There are two officinal 
preparations: the decoction Decoctura Scoparii, 
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dose 1 to 2 fi. oz., and the Succus Scoparii, dose 
1 to 2 fl. dr. 

Brose* a Scottish name for a kind of porridge or 
stirabout. 

BrosseSy Charles de, historian, and first 
president of the Parliament of Burgundy, was born 
in 1709 at Dijon. Among his numerous works were 
Lettres sur Herculanmim^ the first writings upon 
that interesting subject. He was the first also to 
introduce the names of Australia and Polynesia; 
and in a dissertation Sur U Culte dei JHeux 
Fetiches^ used the word fetish with the significance 
it now commonly bears. Though a busy writer, he 
never neglected his official duties, and cfied in 1777, 
while occupying the presidency. 

BrotH, the liquor in which some kind of meat 
or vegetable has been boiled. Frequently both meat 
and vegetables are employed. [Beef-tea.] 

Brotherhood, in the Christian churches, a 
voluntary religious association for various purposes. 
In the widest sense the term includes the monastic 
orders [Dominican, Franciscan, etc.], the 
earliest of which probably were founded in the 
4th century, and also guilds (q.v.). But it is applied 
more especially to associations less strictly bound 
by rule than monastic communities, but having 
some religious or charitable object. The “ Confra- 
ternity of the Sacred Heart ” is a familiar modern 
Roman Catholic instance. In Southern France in 
the Middle Ages there was a brotherhood whose 
object it was to build bridges and maintain ferries. 
The “ Cowley Brotherhood ” is a nuxlem Anglican 
example, and the “ Rauhes Haus ” at Hamburg is a 
German Protestant brotherhood. 

Brothers, Richard, was bom in 1767, at 
Placentia, in Newfoundland. After serving in the 
British navy, he retired in 1789 on a lieutenant’s 
half-pay, which, however, he forfeited through his 
inability, on conscientious grounds, to take the oath. 
{Styling himself “the nephew of the Almighty 
and Prince of the Hebrews appointed to take them 
to the Ijand of Canaan,” he came forth in 1793 as 
the apostle of a new religion. In the following year 
he published A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophe- 
cies and Times^ and for prophesying the death of 
the king was sent to Newgate in 1795. From here 
he was removed to Bedlam, being released in 1806. 
Believers in Brothers’s theory, that the English are 
the lost tribes of Israel, are not yet extinct, and 
in his own times his followers included Nathaniel 
Halker, M.P. and orientalist, and many others. He 
died in 1824. 

Brotigfham, a four-wheeled close carriage with 
two seats inside, each for two persons, with a raised 
seat for the driver outside. 

Brougham, Henry Peter, Baron Brougham 
and Vaux, was born in 1778 in Edinburgh, where 
at the High school and university he was educated. 
Called to the Scottish bar in 1800, his fame as a 
lawyer extended to England, and in 1808 he began 
to practise in London. In the following year he 
was returned to Parliament by Camelford, a 
borough in Cornwall, and soon became one of 
the leading speakers on the side of the Whigs, 


Defeated by Canning at Liverpool in 1811, the year 
in which he successfully defended licigh Hunt, who 
was prosecuted for the republication of an article 
on flogging in the army, ho did not i occupy a seat in 
Parliament until 1816, when he was returned for 
Winchelsea. He then advocated educational and 
serial reforms with great vigour, joined, in 1822, 
Birkbeck in the mechanics’ institute movement, in 
1826 associated with Knight in founding the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and took a 
prominent part in starting the London University. 
Meanwhile, in 1820, he had made his most famous 
and fearless appearance as an advocate in the 
defence of Queen Caroline, and this heightened his 
popularity to the highest pitch. In 1830 he de- 
nounced slavery in a powerful speech, and at the 
general election of that year was returned for the 
important constituency of the county of York. In 
the Reform ministry of Earl Grey he became 
Lord Chancellor and a peer, and in the House of 
Lords advocated with his usual force the necessity 
for reform. Thenceforth his influence waned, and 
when the Whigs went out, in 1834, Brougham’s 
oflScial life came to an end. He did much for law 
reform, and in a six hours’ speech delivered in 1827 
enumerated the defects in the different departments 
of English law. He was also a powerful orator, 
being considered as a debater inferior only to 
Canning. He was a voluminous writer — wrote 
much for the Fdinlnirgh Review, which he took the 
chief pjirt in founding, for newspapers, enc^yclopsp- 
dias, and several independent works. He also wrote 
an autobiography, which was published post- 
humously. He latterly resided at Cannes, where 
in 1836 he had built a clultean, and where in 1868 
he died. He was succeeded in the title by his 
brother William. 

BronffhtoiijRHODA, novelist, was born in 1837. 
Among her chief works are ^yisch/ hid Too 
Well, her first ; Cometh up as a- Fhrwcr ; Red as a 
Rose is She, The Game and the Candle, tdc. 

Bronglity-Ferry, a town of Scotland in 
Forfarshme, is situated on tlio Firth of Tay, and 
previous to the erection of the Tay Bridge was the 
route for travellers between Dundee and Edinburgh. 
It is a watering-place, and a favourite place of 
dence for Dundee merchants. It has an old castle, 
built in 1498, and now one of the defences of the Tay. 
. Bronssa, Brussa, or Brusa, a city of Asiatic 
Turkey, in the province of Anatolia, is situated at 
the foot of Mount Olympus and about a dozen miles 
S. of the Sea of Marmora. It has about 2(X) mosques 
— some accounts place the number at 600 — and a 
1,3th century citadel of Greek construction. Its 
industries embrace silk, wine, carpets, gauze, etc. 
Fruit also is largely exported. In the neighbour- 
hood are the celebrated baths of Broussa, which, 
fed by mineral springs, reach a temperature some- 
times of 180®. Meerschaum is also found. Broussa 
was anciently Prusa, the capital of Bithynia, and 
the residence of the Turkish sultans from 1329 
until 1366, when the seat of empire was removed 
to Adrianople. 

Broussaifl, FiiANgois Joseph Victor, was 
bom in 1772 at St. Malo. After studying medicine 
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and graduating in 1803 M.D. at Paris, he became in 
1820 a professor at tl'.c military hospital, Val-de- 
grace, and in 1831 of general pathology in the 
academy of medicine, Paris. He promulgated a 
theory of medicine .stn^ngly resembling the 
Brunonian system of John Brown (q.v.), and his 
followers assumed the name of the “ physiological 
school.” According to his theory, the fundamental 
fjict in life is excitation or irritation, and disease i.s 
the result of over- or under- excitation. His chief 
work is the Examen de la IJociritw Med'icalc 
(ieneraleincnt Adojdee^ published in 181(>. He died 
in 1838 at Vitry. 

Bronwer, or Bkauweb, Adrian, painter, was 
born in 1808, at Hmirlem. At Antwerp he came 
under the influence of Rubens and developed an 
admirfiblo eye for colour. He was of dissipated 
habits, and as a result Ids favourite subjects aro 
uproarious scenes from tavcrii life, which ho 
depicted with great spirit, and which are the best 
of their klinl. He died in a hospital at Antwerp, 
smitten by the idjiguo, at the early age of thirty-two. 

Brown Bear (l/rmn areftm), a native of many 
part.s of Euro|)e, the north of Asia, Japan, and 
arctic America. It is about 8 feet long, stands 3 
feet or rather more at the shouMor, and is clothed 
in longish dark-brown woolly fur ; in habit it is 
solitary, in diet vegetarian or ins(^ctivorous, and 
rarely venture.s to attack man unless lirst i)rovokcd. 
This species was formerly the victim of the mis- 
called “ sport ”of bear-baiting; and is often trained 
by Savoyards to walk erect and perform a clumsy 
sort of dance. The Brown Bear was at one time a 
native of Britain. [Cave-rear.] 

Brown, Charles Brock den, noveli.st, was 
lM)rn in 1771, in Pldlad(‘lphia. He abaialoned law 
and devoted himself to literature, whi(!h he was the 
lirst American to adopt as a i)r(>fession, Ids first 
novel, Wieland, appearing in 1788. In a labrr 
novel, Artlmr Mmyn^ he depicted with great force 
the ravages of the; yellow fever in the year 1783, in 
Philadelphia. In addition to writing novels, he 
started and edited several American ixu'itKlicals. 
He died in 1810 of consumption. 

Brown, Ford Madox, painter, grandson of 
Dr. Jolm Brown (q.v.), was born in 1821, at Calais, 
Ho studied at Antwerp under Baron Wapixrs. In 
1844 he sent two cartoons to the Wt'stminster Hall 
exhibition, preliminary to the mural decorations of 
the Houses of Paidiainent, and in the following year 
he again contributed ; but though his works won 
the encomiums of Haydon, they yet gained no 
prize. Hi.s Chaveer reciting his Poetry at the Court 
of Edward III, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1851, won the Liverpool prize of £50, and was 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. After other 
similar successes he held an exhibition in 1885 of 
his works in London. In his later life he was 
engaged in Manchester, decorating the town hall 
with a series of designs illustrative of the history 
of the city. Among his most characteristic works 
are Cordelia, and I^ar^ OkrUt washing Peter's Eeet, 
Workf The Last of Engh>nd^ Borneo and Juliet^ The 
MwtowhimnU oxxAOronmelU He is ranked generally 


among the pre-Kaphaelites, and regarded as the 
master of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He died in 1883. 
His son, Oliver Madox Brown, a painter, poet, 
and novelist of extraordinary promise, died in 1874» 
at the age of 19. Gabriel Denver and The Divale 
Bluth axe his best known works of fiction. 

Brown, Sir George, general, was born at 
Linkwood, near Elgin, in 1790. He served in the 
Peninsular war, in the American campaign of 
1814, and in the Crimean war, where he was 
severely wounded at the battle of Inkermann. For 
his services he was created a G.C.B. in 1855, and in 
the following year gazetted “ General for distin- 
guished service in the field.*’ He died in 1865'. 

Brown, George Loring, artist, was born in 
1814 in Boston, Massachusetts. He spent a long 
period in Europe studying, and gained a reputation 
as a landscape painter. He died in 1889. One 
of his works, The Crown of New England, was 
purchased by the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII.). 

Brown, Henry Kirke, sculptor, was born in 
1814 at Leyden, Massachusetts. After a period of 
study in Italy he returned to America, where, at 
Brooklyn, he executed the first bronze statue cast 
in America. He died in 1888. 

Brown, John, was born near Aberncthy, Perth- 
shire, in 1722, His parents were very poor, and 
after a meagre education he was set to herd sheep. 
While tending his flocks he studied Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, qualified himself to occupy the posi- 
tion of a schoolmaster, and ultimately was licensed 
to preach in 1750. He wrote numerous works, the 
chief being, The self- interpreting Bible, Dictionary 
of the Bible, Harmony of Scripture Prophecies, and 
some church histories. He died in 1787 at 
Haddington, where ho was the minister of the 
Burgher dissenting congregation. 

Brown, John, D.D., grandson of the preceding, 
was born in 1784 at Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, 
After studying at the University of Edinburgh he 
bec.ame a schoolmaster, studying theology in the 
summer vacation. In 1808 he was ordained pastor 
of the Burgher congregation at Biggar, receiving a 
charge in Edinburgh in 1822. In 1834 he became 
professor of theology in the college of his denomi- 
nation. He wrote numerous religious works which 
attained a wide popularity, and on account of his 
utterances in the Atonement controversy of 1840-45 
a formal charge of heresy was preferred against 
him. He died in 1858. 

Brown, John, doctor and essayist, son of the 
preceding, was born in 1810 at Biggar. Educated 
in the Edinburgh High school and University, ho 
graduated M.D. in 1833, and began to practise as a 
physician, devoting his leisure to literature. His 
writings, which comprise papers on art, medicine, 
poetry, and humorous and pathetic sketches, are 
coUecteil into the two volumes of Horm Suhseoiva 
(leisure hours), and John Leech and other Papers, 
His most characteristic pieces are Bah and hie 
Friends and Pet Marjorie, He died suddenly in 
1882 in Edinbujg^h. 
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B rown , John, founder of the Brunonian tlieoiy 
of medicine, was born in 1735, in the parish of 
Bunkle, Berwickshire. Educated at the Dunse 
grammar school, he removed thence to Edinburgh, 
where he supported himself by private teaching and 
attended lectures at the University. In course of 
time he attracted the notice of Dr. Cullen, wdio 
employed him as a kind of assistant, and en- 
tru.sted him with the tuition of his children. 
Considering himself not fairly treated by Cullen 
in regard to his claims to a vacant professorship. 
Brown broke off the friendship and began to lecture 
on his own account, advancing the system of 
medicine that is now associated with his name, and 
according to which all diseases are of two kinds, 
the sthenic and the asthenic, or those caused by an 
excess and those caused by a deficiency of excite- 
ment — the former to be treated by debilitating, and 
the latter by stimulating medicines. In 1780 he 
published an exposition of his system in Elementa 
Mcdicirue, a treatise that was widely read on the 
Continent. Though he attracted a good many 
followers, he also roused a great deal of opposition. 
He also became pecuniarily embarrassed, and was 
lodged in prison for debt. In 178(5 he removed to 
London, and just as his prospects began to brighten, 
he died in 1788. He also published in 1787, Dbser- 
ratiana m the Present System of Spasm as taught 
in the Umveraity of Edinburgh^ a scathing critici.sm 
of Cullen’s errors, and the year before he left 
Edinburgh, A shoH Account of the Old Method of 
Caret and Outline of the New Doctrine. 

Brown, John, abolitionist, was born in 1800 in 
Torrington, Connecticut. After several not very 
successful years in business as a tanner and a 
wool-dealer, he removed, in 1855, to Kansas, whcio 
with his four sons he headed the anti-slavery 
(W'iuse. In 185(5 his house at Ossawatomie was 
burned and one of his sons slain. In 1850 he con- 
ceived the idea of liberating the slaves by a general 
uprising, and in pursuance of this seized the United 
States armoury at Harper’s Ferry. The negroes, 
however, were not responsive. Brown was taken 
prisoner, and on December 2nd of the same year 
Was hanged at Charlestown, Virginia. His fate gave 
an immense impulse to the anti-slavery movement, 
which culminated during the war of Secession 
which broke out the next year. 

Brown, Robert, one of the greatest British 
botanists, was born at Montrose in 1773, and 
educated at Montrose grammar school, Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and the University of Edinburgh. 
At Edinburgh his first paper, on the plants of 
Forfarshire, was read before the Natural History 
Society in 1792, and he became a correspondent of 
Withering. In 1795 he went to the north of 
Ireland as ensign and assistant-surgeon in the 
Forfarshire Fencibles, in which Dugald Carmichael 
was captain, and by him Brown was introduced to 
Sir Joseph Banks. In 1798 he was made associate 
of the Linnean Society, and in 1801 started as 
Datnralist with Flinders’s expedition to Australia, 
with Ferdinand Bauer as artist, and the future Sir 
John Franklin as one of the midshipmen. In 1805 
he returned with 4,(X)0 species of plants from New 


Holland, which he partly described in his Prodromm 
Florw Norm lloUandUrt 1810-30, the first important 
work introducing the Jussieuiaii or Natural system 
of classification to Englisli botanists. This work 
Brown recalled, its Latinity having been criticised. 
Brown became librarian to the Linnean Society 
and to Sir Joseph Banks, who at his death, in 1820, 
bequeathed him his house in Gerard Street, Soho, 
and his library and collections for his life. The.se 
were transferred to the British Museum in 1827, 
Brown becoming the first keeper of the botanical 
department. In 1811 ho was made F.II.S. ; in 
1832, D.C.L. of Oxford ; in 1833, associate of the 
Institute of France ; and from 1849 to 1853 presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society, of which he had been 
a fellow since 1822. In 18159 ho receive<l the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society, and he also receiveti 
the Prussian order “ pour le morite.” He died in 
1858, and was buried at Kensal Green. There is an 
oil portrait of him by Picker.sgill at the Linnean 
Society, and he was commemorated by Smith in 
tlie genus Jhifmmia. Humboldt styled him 
“ botanicornm facile princeps.” A collected edition 
of Brown’s miscellaneous botanical works was pub- 
lished in 18(5(5. 

Brown, Samuel, chemist, grandson of tlie 
author of the Self- interpreting Itiblc, was born in 
1817 at Haddington. Educated at the Edinburgh 
High school and University, ho graduated M.t). 
in 1839. He devoted his attention chiefly to 
chemistry, and became possessed of the idea that 
elements usually considered simple and primary 
might bo resolved into one amAher. Ho also con- 
tributed to general literature, publishing in 1850 
the tragedy of Oalileo. His Ijeetures on the A tomic 
Thcorf/t and Essays Scientijie and JAtcrary were 
publislied in 1858. Ho died in 1850 in Edinburgh, 

Brown, Thomas, metaphysician, was born in 
1778 at Kirkinabreck, Kirkcudbright. After a few 
years’ study at the University of E<linburgh ho 
began the practice of medicine in 1800, and in 1810 
Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in 
the University, falling ill, ho was chosen Stewart-’s 
colleague and successor. Meanwhile he had dis- 
tinguished himself by his acute criticism on Dr. 
Darwin’s Zoommia and his es.say on Cause and 
Effect, the views in which were suggested by Hume. 
He also published some indifferent poems, but his 
leading work is his Lectures, which were brought 
out in book form after his death. His main addition 
to psychological science was his elevation of 
muscular sensation into the rank of the senses, a 
point that has been subsequently developed by 
Professor Bain. He died in London in 1820. 

Brown, Thomas, miscellaneous writer, was 
born in 1663 at Shifnal, Salop. He left Christ- 
church, Oxford, somewhat suddenly, through his 
irregularities, and perhaps also on account of his 
clever application of Martial’s epigram, “ Non amo 
te, Sabidi,’' etc., to the Dean of Christchurch, Dr. 
Fell. Brown rendered it thus : — 

“ I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

Hie reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this 1 know, and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 
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He came to London, where he made a precarious 
livelihood by writing poems of a satirical nature, 
pamphlets, letters, etc., witty, it is true, but coarse 
and scurrilous. He led a licentious life, wliich 
terminated in 1704, and he was interred in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, near his friend, 
Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

Brown, Bm William, was born in 1784 at 
Ballymena, co. Antrim. After a few years spent in 
the United States, he returned to Liverpool, and 
entered upon a singularly successful mercantile 
career as a general merchant. He took a keen 
interest in local affairs, among his most munificent 
gifts being the founding of the Liverpool public 
library, at a cost to himself of £40,000. From 
1846 to 1859 he represented South Lancashire in 
Parliament, and in 1863 was created a baronet. He 
was a strong advocjite of a decimal coinage. He 
died in 1864 at Liverjx^ol. 

Brown Coal. [Lignite.] 

Brown Powder is a special variety of gun- 
powder largely used for modern heavy ordnance. 
Its ordinary composition is: Saltpetre 79, sulphur 
3, and charcoal 18 pjirts, the charcoal being made 
from straw and cfirbonised by a secret process. 
The finished powder is made up into hexagonal 
pri.sm.s with an axial perforation. It gives high 
velocity combined with moderate pre.ssure ; it does 
not readily ignite, and when unconfined it burns 
without explosion. Another name for it is Cocoa 
Powder. 

Browme, Haulot Knight, artist, was born in 
1815 at K(!nnington, London. After an apprentice- 
sliip to an engraver, he in 1833 giiined the Society 
of Arts’ medal for an etching of John Gilpin's 
JlacCy ami in 183(» succeeded Seymour as illustrator 
of IHckwieh Papers^ .and under the pseudonym of 
“ Phiz.” Besides being fusscanated with Dickens 
throughout many of the latter’s novels, Browne also 
did illustrations for Lever, Ainsworth, Fielding, 
and Smollett. His work places him in the first 
rank of nineteenth ccntiiry caricaturists, and 
although while his st rength endured he was unceas- 
ingly tictive, he was saved only from starvation at 
the end by an annuity from tlie Royal Academy. 
Struck with p.aralysis iu 1867, he died at West 
Brighton in 1882. 

Browne, Robert. “ the first secoder from the 
Churcli of England,” and founder of the Brownists, 
was born about the middle of the sixteenth century 
at Tolethofpe, Rutlnndslnre. Graduating at Cam- 
bridge in 1572, he became a schoolmaster in London 
and used to preach on Sundays in the open air at 
Islington. After a furtlier stay at Cambridge he 
was ordained, and thereafter proceeded openly to 
preach “against the calling and authorising of 
preachers by bishops.” He established a body of 
worshippers on congregational lines at Norwich, 
and in 1581, having to seek refuge in Holland, ho 
gathereil some .followers there. He subseipiently 
returned to England, and becoming reconciled to 
the Established Church, was appointed rector of 
Achurch, Northamptonshire in 1691. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the Brownists themselves continued 


staunch, and in process of time became known as 
Congregationalists or Independents. Browne him- 
self was imprisoned for assaulting a constable, and 
died in Northampton gaol about 1633. 

Browne, Sib Thomas, writer and physician, 
was born in 1606 in London. Educated at Oxford, 
be studied medicine, graduating M.D. at Leyden in 
1633, and setting up in practice at Norwich in 
1637. It is, however, not so much as a doctor as 
the author of the Religio Medici or A Physician's 
Meliyion that Browne is best known. It is supposed 
to have been written in 1635, and the manuscript 
being passed about among his private friends, it 
was surreptitiously published in 1642. This com- 
pelled the author to publish an authorised edition, 
which was done in 1643. The book at once attracted 
the attention of the learned throughout Europe, 
being translated into various languages, and 
honoured with insertion in the Index Expurgatorius, 
Browne’s next book, Psmulodoxia Epideviica, or In- 
quiries into very many received Tenets and comnwnly 
premmed Truths ^ which examined jrrove hit Vulga/r 
and Common Errors^ appeared in 1646, and heightened 
the author’s literary reputation as well as displayed 
his learning. In B)58 his Hydriotaphia^ tlm 
Burial; or a Discourse of the Sepulchral Urns 
lately found in Norfolk, and The Garden of Cyprus, 
or the Quincuncial Lozenge, net-work Plantations of 
the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystically con- 
sidered, appeared — the former being a treatise on 
the burial customs in different countries and 
different times, the latter being a fantastic attempt 
to show that tho number five pervaded the horti- 
culture of the ancients, and recurred throughout 
plant-life. These works ranked him amongst the 
first antiquaries, and in 1665 he wna appointed an 
honorarymernber of the Collegeof Physicians. When 
Charles 11. visited Norwich in 1671 he conferred a 
knighthood on Browne. Other wTitings of his were 
published after his death, which occurred in 1682. 
He was buried in St. Peter’s, Mancroft, Norwich, 
and his coffin was accidentall.y split open by some 
workmen in 1840, The bones were found to be in 
good preservation, even the auburn hair being still 
fresh. His skull is now preserved under a glass 
case in the museum of Norwich hospital. 

Browne, Ulysses Maximilian, Count, was 
born in 1705 at Basel. Entering the Austrian army, 
he became a field marshal and commanded the 
Austrians at Ix)bositz (1756) in the Seven Years* 
war. He received his death wound at the battle of 
Prague, and expired in 1757. 

Browne, William, poet, was born in 1591 at 
Tavistock. While still only twenty-two he published 
book i. of Britannia's Pastorals, which was well 
received, and still holds a distinguished place in 
English poetry. His next leading production was 
The Shepherd's Pipe, which appt*fired in 1614. 
Regarding Browne’s life little is known. In 
1624 he became tutor to Robert Dormer, Earl of 
Carnarvon, and subsequently entered the family of 
the Herberts at Wilton, where he “ got wealth and 
purchased an estate.” He died about 1640 at 
Dorking. 
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Brownian Movements, the vibratory 
motions of small solid particles in liquid. They may 
be studied with a microscope by means of particles 
of gamboge suspended in water, which will be 
found to have this continual vibratory motion. 
The exact cause is unknown, but the degree of the 
effect depends on the surface tension of the liquid 
used. 

Brownie, a domestic goblin, common in Euro> 
pean folk-lore, supposed to do house and farm work 
at night in return for a bowl of cream, and on the 
condition that he was not watched. The gist of the 
legends concerning the Brownie will be found in 
Milton Allegro, 105-114), and belief in him 
lingered till very recently — if, indeed, it is yet 
extinct — in the North of England, where he was 
known as “ Hob.” Dr. Atkinson (^thrt-y Years in a 
Moorland Parish, 1891) tells of a farm in Cleveland 
where “ Hob,” so long as he was not spied upon, did 
much excellent work at night. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (born 180(5, 
died 29th June, 1861), more properly Elizabeth 
Btarrett Moulton-Barrett Browning, was born in 
London, a daughter of Mr. Moulton, a wealthy 
Jamaica planter, who added the name of Barrett to 
his own. She began to write poetry at ten, and in 
1827 published anonymously her first volume of 
v erses, an JUssay on Mind, with a number of smaller 
poems. In 1833 she sent to press a translation of 
JCschylus* Promethexts Bound and a collection of 
Miscellaneous Poems, She was already a student 
of Greek philosophy, as well as of Greek poetry ; 
i<lie also acquired a mastery of Hebrew, as well 
as of Italian and other modern languages, and 
all this notwithstanding her state of chronic ill- 
health. Though a delicate infant, she had grown 
to be a fairly-strong and high-spirited girl, when, 
at about the age of fourteen, she met with in- 
jury to her spine, which permanently under- 
mined her health. In 1837 a blood-vessel broke 
upon her lungs and endangered her life. This, 
however, did not prevent her from publishing Tlie 
iSeraphim and other Poems in the following y(*ar. 
In the summer of 1839 her health received another 
shock : her favourite brother and two friends were 
<lrowned before her eyes at Torquay. It was not 
till 1840 that she could be taken back to London — 
to Gloucester Place, where, in a darkened room, she 
lived in seclusion for six years, enduring much 
pain, but always writing or reading. In 1844 she 
published her touching Cry of the Children. In 
the following year she became acquainted with 
Kobert Browning, and was married to him at 
St. Pancras church, on September 12th, 1846, in 
strict privacy. Her father never forgave her 
disregard of his authority; but in every other 
respect the marriage abundantly justified itself. 
Her health gradually improved, and for some years 
«he lived at a higher physical level. To this period 
belongs her best work. In 1850 appeared her 
Sonnes from the Portuguese, written some time 
before, in which she sings out her love under the 
thin disguise of a fictitious title. This was followed, 
in 1851, by Casa Quidi, and this in 1856 by her 
longest poem, Aurora Leigh, “ a novel in verse.’* 


In 1860, the year before her death, came her Poems 
b^ore Congress ; her Last Poems were published by 
her sorrowing huslmnd in 1862. The defects in 
Mrs. Browning’s work tire ot'casionnl roughness of 
versification and forcing of phrase, lack of variety, 
want of humour, and — more serious still — absence 
of reserve. Its merits, however — its splendid 
pourtrayal of a romantic ]vission, strong yet pure, 
its wejdth and magnificence of metaphor, its social 
enthusiasm, its spirit of freedom, its spiritual signi- 
ficance — are such as to give her indisputable right 
to the foremost place among poetesses. 

Browning, Robert (born 7th May. 1812, died 
12th December, 1889), was born at Camberwell, his 
father being a clerk in the Bank of England, while 
his mother was the daughter of William Wiedemann, 
a Hamburg-German shipowner, who had settled in 
Dundee and married a Scotswoman. His mother, 
while of saintly character, was not remarkable for 
mental gifts, and save his love of music, which he 
may have inherited from her, and .a nervous im- 
pressibility which in him was heightened into the 
poetic temperament, the gifts of the poet, so far 
as they were hereditary, are to be traced rather to 
his father, who was a man of wide and curious 
reading and much general culture. Till ntiarly 
fourteen Robert went to a private school at 
Peckham, kept by the Rev. Tlionias Ready ; he then 
studied under a French tutor at home, and for a 
term or two attended a Greek class at ITniversity 
College, afterwards taking a continental tour. In 
his twelfth year he wrote a number of i;H)em.s, whi(!h 
he and his friends sought, without success, to pub- 
lish, under the title Incmidlta, At the age of eighteen 
he decided to take to poetry as a profession, and, as 
a preparatory measure, read through the whole of 
Johnson’s IHctionary ! His first jioem, Pauline, 
appeared when he was twenty <me, in 1833. Though 
little noticed, it was favourably reviewed in the 
Monthly BeposUory, by W. J. Fox, who was the first 
to “ discover ” the new poet. In 1835, having in the 
interval spent some time in Russia., he published 
his Paracelsus, a dramatic poem of nearly 4,000 lines, 
which attracted little more attention than Pauline. 
In 1837 he wrote his first tragedy, Strafford, for 
Macready, who produced it at Covont Garden on 
the 1st of May ; it went through five performances, 
which was for those days a respectable run. His 
next poem, Sordello, was kept back till 1840 ; it is 
quite the most obscure of his works, and probably 
injured the reputation he was by this time begin- 
ning to acquire. Betw(jen 1841 and 1846 he brought 
out his Bells and Pomegranates, containing three 
plays, four tragedies, and a number of Dramatio 
Romances and Lyrics, including some of his most 
popular pieces. A Blot in the 'Scutcheon was pro- 
duced by Macready at Drury Lane on the 11th of 
February, 1843, but it was not a success, and was the 
occasion of lasting estrangement between Browning 
and his actor-frieiid. In 1846 occurred his marriage 
with Elizabeth Barrett {sec above) ; thenceforward, , 
for nearly fifteen years, Florence was his home,^ 
though he occasionally visited England. In 1856: 
two of his longest religious poems, Christmas 
and EaMer Bay, saw the light; in 1852 he 
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a proso introduction to some Letters of SJielley, 
afterwards shown to be spurious; and in 1855 
appeared the poems by which, with some of the 
hraiMitic lioniaiwcsand Lyrics^ he will probably be 
best known to posterity, his Men a/nd Women. 
Dramatis Persmue followed in 1864. In 1868 his 
longest work, The Ring and ths Jiooh^ in four vols. 
(21,116 lines), began to appear, being completed in 
1869. In 1871 he produced Herve RieU BaXaus- 
t ion's Adventure, and Prince HohenstUhSch/tvanyau ; 
in 1872, Fifine at the Fair; in 1873, Red Cotton 
NiyhCcap Cimntry ; in 1875, Aristopha/nes' Apology, 
and The Jnn Album ; in 1876, PaocUmrotto, and 
otlicr poems; in 1877, another translation, The 
Agamemnon of jKschyhis ; in La Salsiaz, 'with 
The Two Poets of Croisic ; and in 1879, the first set 
of Dramatic Idylls, a second series apixjaring in 
1880. In 1883 was published Joooseria ; in 1884, 
Ferishtah's Fancies ; in 1887, Parley ings ; and in 
1889, Asolando. 'J’ho jioct’s death took place at 
V^enice, on the day Asolando appeared, but not 
before the lunvs of its realised success had been 
communicated to him. As lie could not be buried 
with his wife* at Florence, he was brought home 
to England and interred in Westminster Abbey 
on the last day of tlie year. The time is not yet 
ripe, nor nearly ripe, for determining Browning’s 
precise place among English iioets. It was not till 
more than a gemu'ation after the appearance of 
Pauline that lie was accepted in England as a 
great writer of verse ; but for some years before his 
(lentil he had come to be regardecl as one of the 
two greatest Victorian poets. His works written 
for tlio stagey though vivid and sinewy, are often 
marred by over-subt lety, and are not likely to gain a 
foothold th(?re. His genius probably touched its high- 
water mark in the Men and Women, for although 
The Ring and the Book abounds with passjiges and 
even whole sections of rare splendour and power, the 
scheme of the ]ioem is metaphysical rather than 
poetic. H is workmanship was undeniably defective, 
although on the other hand it must bo said that to 
him poetry is indebted for a new sense of tho capa- 
bility of an important ]x)etic form, the monologue; 
and that his command of rhymes, and particularly 
of grotesque rhymes, was quite exceptional. What- 
ever be the rank assigned him by posterity in tho 
poetic hierarchy, it is difticult, when we think 
of the number and (juality and variety of his gifts, 
and of his amazing fertility, not to feel that in 
endowment, as distinct from achievement, he was 
superior to any English poet since Milton. 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus, writer, was 
born in 1803, at Stockbridge, Vermont, He adopted 
at different times various shades of religious opinion, 
being successively a Presbyterian, Universalist, 
Unitiirian, and Roman Cjjtliolic. Amongst his 
writings were 'The Spirit •Rapj/er and. The American 
Republic, its Const itut ion. Tendencies, and Destiny, 
He died in 1876 at Detroit. 

Bruatv Armand J., Trench naval officer, was 
lx)rn in 1796. As vioe-iidmiral he commanded the 
Trench fleet in the Black Sea, in 1855, and co- 
operated with Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons in 


the operations against Kertch, Yenikale, Berdiansk, 
Anapa, etc., and against Sevastopol ; and was 
present at the capture of Kinbum. He died towards 
the close of the same year. 

Bmce, the name of a family dcjscended from a 
Norman knight, Robert de Brus, who came over 
with the Conqueror, and who obtained extensive 
grants of lands in Northumberland. Later the 
family received additional grants in Annandale from 
David I., and so took rank among the territorial 
lords of Scotland. Among the more renowned of 
the Bruces were : — (1) Robert Bruce, who was 
born in 1210, and was the rival of John Baliol for 
the Scottish crown on the death of Margaret, “ the 
Maiden of Norway.’* He claimed as the grandson 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon, by the second 
daughter Isabel, while Baliol claimed as the great- 
grandson by the eldest daughter. Edward I. 
arbitrated in favour of Baliol in 1292, and to avoid 
swearing fealty to Baliol, Bruce, who died in 1295, 
resigned his Annandale estate to his eldest son. 
(2) Robert Bruce, Earl of Garrick, eldest son of 
the preceding, accompanied Edward I. to Palestine 
in 1269, and fought on the side of the English in 
the battle of Dunbar, when he applied in vain to 
Edward for tho Scottish crown. He married 
Marjory, Countess of Garrick, in 1271, and died in 
1304, the eldest son being (3) Robert Bruce, one 
of tho most famous kings of Scotland. He was born 
in 1274. In 1296, as Earl of Garrick, he paid homage 
to Edward I., and in the following year assisted the 
English against Wallace. In 1298, however, he 
joined the national party, and in 1299 became one 
of tho four regents of Scotland, of which John 
Comyn, nephew of Baliol, was the chief. Tor 
several years Bruce kept up an appeai'ance of 
fidelity to Edward, and sometimes even resided at 
lii.s Court, but the final severance came in 1306, 
when Bruce stabbed his rival Comyn. In the same 
year he was crowned king at Scone, and an English 
army was sent against him. Defejitcd twice, he 
disbanded his followers, and retired to Rathlin 
Island, on the N. coast of Ireland. Here he 
remained all winter, and he was supposed to have 
died, when suddenly in the spring of 1307 he landed 
on the Garrick coast and defeated the English at 
Loudon Hill. He soon cleared the English garrisons 
out of Scotland, excepting that stationed at Stirling 
Castle. It was to the relief of this garrison that the 
English forces were advancing under Edward II. in 
1314, when Bruce encountered them at Bannock- 
burn (q.v.) on June 24th. In 1317 he went to 
Ireland to the aid of his brother Edward, who was 
king of that country, and on his return made 
reprisals upon England for her inroads upon Scot- 
land during his absence. At last, in 1328, by the 
treaty of Northampton, the independence of Scot- 
land and Bruce’s right to the throne were recognised. 
He himself fell a victim to leprosy, and in 1329 died 
at Cardross castle, on the Tirth of Clyde. He was 
married — first to Isabella, a daughter of the Earl of 
Mar, by whom he had a daughter, Matjoiy, the 
mother of Robert II. ; second to Elizabeth, dau^ter 
of Aymer de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, by whom he had 
a sou, David II. 
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Bnicey Edward, King of Ireland, and brother of 
Robert I. of Scotland, was in 1315 offered the 
crown of Ireland by the Ulster chiefs on condition 
of his aiding them iigalnst the English. After his 
successes he was crowned in 1316 at Carrickfergus. 
Two years later, however, he was slain at Dundalk 
in battle. 

Bruce, James, traveller, was born in 1730, at 
Kinnaird, Stirlingshire. Educated at Harrow and 
Edinburgh University, lie began business in London 
as a wine merchant. In 1763 he became consul- 
general at Algiers, and in 1768 set out for Cairo, 
navigated the Nile as far as Syene, crossed the 
desert to the Red Sea, and after spending some 
months in Arabia Felix arrived at the Abyssinian 
capital, Gondar, in 1770. In the same year he 
reached the sources of the Abawi, which he 
mistook for the source of the Nile. After quite a 
couple of years’ enforced stay in Abyssinia, he 
leturned to Cairo, and, visiting France and Italy, to 
Bcotland in 1771. In 1790 his Travels to DUcover 
tlw Sources of the Nile in the years 176S-73 were 
published, and excited the incredulity of many on 
account of the curious accounts of the manners and 
customs of the Abyssinians. Though he received 
the personal notice of the king, he was hurt, on 
his return, that no honour was conferred on him, 
and it was only the instigation of friends and the 
need of occupying his mind that induced him to 
write his travels. He died at Kinnaird of a fall on 
the stairs in 1791. 

Bruce, Michael, poet, was born in 1746 at 
Kinneswood, in the parish of Portmoak, Kinross- 
shire. Though only a weaver’s son and a herd boy, 
he yet in 1762 managed to go to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. In 1765, his ultimate aim being the ministry, he 
beCcame schoolmaster, but died in two years. His 
f.x)ems, of which the chief w,as the Mey// on his own 
approaching death, were published in 1770 by the 
Ilev, John Logan. Among the collection was an 
Ode to the (hickoo, which Logan claimed as his own, 
and the real authorship of which, whether Bruce’s 
or Logan’s, is among the vexed questions of literary 
controversy. 

Bruchsal, a town of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
is situated on the Salzbach, and is 14 miles from 
Garlsruhe. From the eleventh to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it was the seat of the Bishop 
of Spires. It luis an old castle of the twelfth 
century, now a prison, and does a considerable tnide 
in cigars and wine. There is also a fine palace 
belonging to the Grand Duke of Baden. 

Brucine, an alkaloid of composition C 23 H 2 flN 204 , 
found with several others in nux vomica and St. 
Ignatius’ bean. It crystallises in prisms, soluble in 
water and alcohol, and is characterised by giving 
a fine red colour with nitric acid. It is closely 
allied in its action to strychnine (q.v.), but is more 
readily soluble than the latter. 

Brudkenau, a small town and watering-place 
of Bavaria, is situated on the Sinn, and is 16 miles 
north-west of Kissingen. The mineral springs are 
recommended mainly for nervous and cutaneous 
affectiona 


Brue^, Francois Paul, a very gallant French 
naval officer, was born in 1753. In 1797, as rear- 
admiral, he cruised in command of a squadron in the 
Mediterranean, and in the followi r.g year, as vice- 
admiral, in the Orient, 120, comuutiided the fleet 
which was practically destroyed by Lord Nelson at 
the battle of the Nile on August 1st. In that action 
he wtus twice severely wouiuh'd, and later was almost 
cut in two by a round shot. Ho declined to go 
below, saying: “ A French admiral should die on 
his quarter-deck;” and in a quarter of an hour he 
breathed his last. 

Bruges, one of the most flourishiug commercial 
cities ot Belgium, is situated in a fertile })lain which 
is intersected by the canals of Ghent, Ostend, and 
Sluys. These connect the city with the sea, which 
is about eight miles away, and over them are up- 
wards of fifty swing bridges to allow the passage of 
vessels. It is from the circumstance of having so 
n>a.ny bridges that Bruges derives its name. It. luts 
also some remarkable buildings, noteworthy amongstt 
which are the church of Notre Dame, with its lofty 
sjurc and tomb of Charles tlic Bold, the cathedral 
of St. Sauveur, containing the stalls of the Kniglits 
of the Golden Fleece, the Halles, in whose Gotliie 
belfry arc the finest chimes in the world, and the 
Hotel de Ville, with a library of 1(K),()00 volumes. 
There are also interesting art works by Jan van 
Eyck, Mcmling, the Van Ousts, and Michael Angelo, 
to whom the sculpture of the Viryin ami Child in 
the church of Notre Dame is attributed. Among 
its manufactures arc lace, for which it is celehraf ed, 
linens, woollens, cottons, starcdi, distillery, sugar- 
refining, and shipbuilding; and its canal eominuni- 
cations and po.sition at the junction of so vend 
railways make it a great trading centre. It dates 
from the third century, and became a, leading mai’t 
of the Hanseatic League, and the centre of the 
commercial world — a position that it lost through 
the blighting breath of religious persecution. It 
became incorporated with Belgium in 1830. 

Bragg*, a Swiss town in the canton of Aargaii, 
is situated on the Aar. It is near the site of 
Vindomssa,i\io. leading Roman station in Helvetia, 
and also the Abbey of Kbnigsfelden, in whoso 
vaults arc interred many members of the House of 
Hapsburg. 

Bragseh, Heinrich Karl, Egyptologist, 'was 
born in 1827 at Berlin. He first went to Egypt in 
1853, and engaged in Mariette's excavations at 
Memphis. After a journey to Persia in 1860 he 
'Was appointed to the chair of Oriental Languages at 
Gottingen. In 1869 he again returned to Egypt, 
not corning back till 188,3, when he had been 
created a bey and a pasha by the Egyptian govei n- 
ment. Among his numerous works, which are of 
the first rank, the chief are Oeoffraphische In- 
schrlften altdgyntischcr Denkmdler, Oeschichte 
Eyyptcns unter den Pharaonetit DicftUy/maire Gio- 
graphique de Xancienne Egypfte, Travels in Egypt^ 
Eematic Oravimar, and Beniotio and Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary. He died in 1894. 

Briihl, Heinrich, Count von, statesman, was 
born in 1700 at Weissenfels. Having served as a 
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page to the Duchess of Saxe-Weissenfels, he rose 
by his tact to tlie position of prime minister of 
Augustus III., King of Poland, to gratify whose 
profligate wishes he recklessly squandered the 
resources of the state. Brilhl also enriched him- 
self and lived in greater magniflcence than even 
the king himself. His library of 62,000 volumes is 
now one of the chief features of the royal library 
at Dresden. He died in 1763. 

BruiZy Eustachk de, a distinguished French 
naval officer, was bom in 1759, and was a commo- 
dore in the first republican fleet that put to sea in 
1793. He was a rear-admiral in Villaret’s fleet in 
the action with Lord Bridport, off the Isle of Groix in 
1795, and next year commanded the fleet in Toulon. 
From April 28th, 1798, to March 14th, 1799, as vice- 
admiral, he was minister of marine, and was ex- 
ceedingly active. In 1799 he commanded (with 
five rear-admirals under him) the fleet which left 
Brest on April 2rith, and entered the Mediterranean. 
He was afterwards in command of the enormous 
flotilla which was destined for the invjision of 
England. He died in 1805. 

Bnuuaire, the name adopted in 1 793 by the 
first Frenc.h republic for the second month of the 
republican year, extending from October 23rd to 
November 24th. The eighteenth Brumaire of the 
eighth year of the republic (November 9t;h,1799) was 
the date of the establi.shrnent of Napoleon’s power. 

Brummell, Gkokgb Bryan, “Beau Brummell,” 
was born in 1778 in London. Educated at Eton 
and Oxford, ho became acquainted with the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV., and was made by 
him a cornet in tlie 101 h Hussars, the Prince’s own 
regiment. Under such a patron and with the 
assisUinco of £30,000 left him on his father’s death 
in 1794, he rapidly rose in society. At last he and 
the Prince quarrelled in 1813, and Brummell had to 
seek refuge from his creditors in Calais, where he 
was partly supported by remittances from his 
friends and partly by the remains of his patrimony. 
In 1830 lie was appointed consul at Caen, but on 
the post being abolished ho was reduced to destitu- 
tion, and died in 1840, in the lunatic asylum of 
that city. 

Brtinai, a territory of N.W. Borneo, covers an 
area of 18,000 square miles. The name of the 
capital is Brunai, or Brunei, and it stands on a river 
of the same name. The inhabitants arc chiefly 
Mohammedans. [Borneo.] 

Brunanburlly the scene of a battle fought in 
937, between Athedstan and the Danes, Scots, and 
Celts. Its locality is not known, though an account 
of the engagement is preserved in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronwle, 

Bnmok, Richard Franz Philip, scholar, was 
born in 1729 at Strasburg. After some military 
service in the Seven Years’ war, he resumed his 
studies and became an able critic and commentator 
of the classics. He published useful editions of 
Virgil, A(K)llonius Rhoaius, Anacreon, Aristophanes, 
Sophocles, etc. His studies were interrupted by 
the Revolution, and daring the Terror he wa^ 


imprisoned. After his liberation he was so reduced 
that he was obliged to sell his library. He died in 
1803 at Strasburg. 

BrtUie, Guillaume Marie Anne, French 
marshal, was born in 1763 at Brives-la-Gaillarde. 
Entering the army in 1793, he saw service in the 
Vendcan war, and in Italy under Massena. In 
1799 became commander of the army in Holland, 
from the northern part of which lie drove the 
British and Russian forces. So signal were his 
services that in 1804 he received a marshal’s hdton, 
and in 1807 became governor-general of the 
Hanseatic towns. On Napoleon’s return from Elba 
he was placed in command in the S. of France, 
which he was compelled to surrender after 
Waterloo. Setting out for Paris, he was attacked 
by a mob of royalists, who brutally murdered him 
on August 2, 18*15, at Avignon. 

Brunei, Isambard Kingdom, engineer, was 
born in 1806 at Portsmouth. At the age of twenty 
he assisted his father, Sir Marc Isambard Brunei, 
ill the building of the Thames Tunnel ; and as 
engineer to the Great Western Railway, to which 
he was appointed in 1833, he carried out his plans 
for the broad-gauge system, and had the construc- 
tion of all the works on the line. Among his chief 
works were the Great Western, the first steamship 
employed in regular Atlantic service ; the Great 
Jiritaln, the first large vessel with a screw propeller ; 
and the Great Eastern. He also built Hungerford 
bridge at Charing Cross, the Clifton suspension 
bridge, and some of our principal docks. He died 
in 1859. 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard, engineer, was 
born near Rouen in 1769. Early exhibiting an 
aptitude for mechanics, he in 1786 entered the 
French navy. During the time of the revolution 
he found it necessary to fl(‘e for safety to the United 
States, and there, in 1794, liis engineering career 
began in connection with the canal loading from 
liake Champlain to the Hudson at Albany. In 
1799, coming to England, he was employed by the 
British Government in making hlock-pullcys for 
shijis by maebinery, according to plans of his own, 
instead of, as formerly, by hand. His machinery for 
this pnrjKise — which was completed in 1806, and 
which on the first year’s work saved about £24,000 — 
is still lused ; and as a reward for his invention he 
received from Government £17,000. Be.sides being 
emifioyed upon works of public utility, he also 
invented machines for making shoes without seams, 
wooden boxes, nails, and other minor ingenuities. 
His leading achievement, however, was the Thames 
Tunnel, an undertaking twice previously attempted. 
This was begun in 18^25, and completed in 1843. 
•Amongst honours that befel Brunei were his 
appointment as fellow of the Royal Society in 1814, 
and as vice-president in 1832, and a knighthood in 
1841 ; he also belonged to various foreign societies. 
He died in 1849. 

BruneUesclii, Filifpo, architect, was bom in 
1377 at Florence. After being a goldsmith and a 
sculptor, he turned his sole attention to architecture, 
and visiting Rome with Donatello, he became 
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inspired with the traditions of the classical period, 
which he sought to revive in architecture. His 
great work was the dome of the cathedral of Santa 
Maria at Florence, founded in 1296, entrusted to 
him about 1407. The possibility of this dome — the 
largest diametrically in the world and the model 
followed by Michael Angelo in the construction of 
St. Peter’s—was denied by other architects, but, 
excepting the lantern in the summit, Brunelleschi 
lived to see it completed. Among other of his 
works were the Pitti Palace at Florence, the 
churches of San Lorenzo and Spirito Santo, and the 
Capella dei Pazza. He died in 1446, and was buried 
in the church of Santa Maria. 

Bnmhilda, (l) in the epic poem, the Nihelun- 
^enlied, the Queen of Iceland, and instigator through 
Jealousy of the murder of her former lover Sigurd. 
(2) Wife of Sigebert, King of Austrasia. She, as 
regent for her grandsons, Theodebert II., ICing of 
Austrasia, and Theodoric II., King of Burgundy, at 
the beginning of the 7th century, shared with 
Fredegond, the former mistress of the King of 
Neustria, and regent for the young Clotaire II., 
and Brunhilda’s later rival, in the ruling of the 
whole Frankish world. In 613 she was overthrown 
by the Austrasian nobility and put to death. 

Bruni, Leonardo, scholar, was born in 1369 
at Arezzo, and is generally named, in consequence, 
Leonardo Aretino. He became in 1405 papal 
secretary, serving as such under four popes, and 
from 1427 till hi-s death in 1444 was secretary to 
the Florentine republic. Besides his History of 
Florence and translations of leading Greek authons, 
iic wrote biographies of Petrarch and Dante, and 
various other works of an liistorical character. 

Br&xiff. a pass in Switzerland, connects the 
Bernese Oberland and the Forest Cantons. A rail- 
way was opened through it in 1888. 

Briiim, city of Austria, capital of Moravia, is 
situated at the junction of the Schwarzawa and 
the Zwittawa, by which rivers it is nearly sur- 
rounded. Besides a cathedral and other interesting 
ecclesiastical edifices, it has on the Spielberg, a hill 
behind the city, the castle in which Silvio Pellico 
was confined for about eight years. It is also one of 
the chief centres of the woollen industry in Austria, 
and is thereby known sometimes as the Moravian 
Leeds. Its Stadttlieater, opened 1882, is the first 
theatre on the Continent that was lit by electricity. 
It was Napoleon’s headquarters in 1805 before the 
battle of Austerlitz. 

Brnime, Robert op, a monk, belonged to the 
order of St. Gilbert of Sempringbam, and fiourished 
in the time of Edwards II. and III. His real name 
was Robert Mannyng, and his monastery was near 
the site of Bourn, Lincolnshire. He wrote amongst 
other things a book of moral anecdotes, entitled, 
Jlandlynge Synne, and is noted for his deliberate 
adoption of English instead of Frenclji, so that, a.s 
he said, the common people might “ haf solace and 
gamen in felauschip when tha sit samen.” 

Bnmnow, Philip, Count von, diplomatist, 
vras born in 1797 at Dresden. Entering the Russian 
service in 1818, he in 1839 was sent to London 


on special business, becoming the accredited 
Russian ambassador. Leaving London at the 
commencement of the war in 1864, he jointly with 
Count Orloff represented Russia in 1866 at the 
conference of Paris. At the I>ondon conferences of 
1864 and 1871 he was again Russia's representative. 
He died in 1876 at Darmstadt. 

BmxiOy Giordano (born about 1648 at Nola), 
an It^ian free-thinking eclectic philosopher of the 
Renaissance. Partly adopting principles culled here 
and there from ancient philosophies, and jmrtly 
working out a theory of his own, he was a det ermined 
opponent of the scholastic philosophy of the day. 
Very early in life he entered the Dominican order, but 
his advanced views soon ciiused his expulsion fron' 
the order and his flight from Italy. He tried to find 
refuge in Geneva, but found no favour in tho eyes 
of the Calvinists, and wandered on, finally reiichlng 
Paris in 1679, where he wtis offered a chair of 
philosophy upon conditions that he did not see fit 
to accept, although he certainly delivered lectures 
there upon logic. In 1583 he went to England 
under the protection of Michel do Ctustelnau, tho 
French ambassador, wlmrc he remained for about 
two years, and made the acquaintance of Bir Philip 
Sidney and other worthies. He was naturally little 
pleased with what he considered the pedantic 
devotion to Aristotle whicli prevailed at Oxford, 
and he held a di.sputation there as to the compara- 
tive merits of the Aristotelian and Copernican 
systems of tho universe. In 1586 he returned with 
De Castelnau to Paris, but very soon wnnderod, oi 
was driven, on to Marburg, Wittenberg, Prague, and 
Zurich, from which place lie accepted an invitation 
to Venice. Here he fell into tho hands of tho 
Inquisition, and was brought to Rome in 1593. 
“After seven years of imprisonment ho was excom- 
municated, and is said, but tho ]X)int is doubtful, to 
have been burnt at the stake in 1600. His system 
of logic, though it i^rofesscd to bo liased upon 
rationalistic principles, shows traces of the 
Platonic theory of ideas, and is tinged with the 
colours derived from other systems. He was the 
forerunner of what has been called Spinozism, and 
his fundamental idea was to find the unity that lies 
at the bottom of all phenomena. Like most otbei s, 
wlio have thought and written upon jihilosophy, his. 
ideas changed and developed. He appears to have 
changed from a kind of pantheism, in which matter 
find the informing intelligence are hardly distin- 
guishable, to a theory by which the phenomena of 
matter are the manifestation and realisation of a» 
Divine intelligence. Among his chief vyorks were 
Asli^WedTtesday Table Talk, an exposition of the 
Copernican theory ; Expulsion of the Triumphant 
Beast ; On the One Sole Cause of Things ; On the 
Infinity of the Universe and of Worlds ; etc. 

Bnmo, Saint (1040-1101), the founder of the 
Carthusian Order. He w^as born and educated at 
Cologne, and at Rheims was appointed rector of 
studies in the schools of the diocese. In 1084 he' 
retired with six companions to a mountain solitude 
near Grenoble, where ho and they entered upon a 
life of great strictness, living in cells apart, and 
only meeting upon Sundfiy. Tho rule they adopted 
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vfM that of St. Benedict. In 1089 he was sum- 
moocKl to Horne by Pope Urban II., who had been 
his pupil, and preferment was offered him, but he 
declined all honours, and withdrew to Calabria, in 
whose solitudes he founded the monastery of “ the 
tower ** (Della Torre), where he died. His canoni- 
sation was in 1514. 

Brano the Great (92.5-968) was the third son 
of the Emperor Henry the Fowler. In the reign of his 
brother Otho I. he became chancellor of the empire 
and Archbishop of Cologne, as well as Duke of 
Lorraine, and he was greatly devoted to the 
jidvanccment of learning and the reformation of the 
monjisteries. 

Brunswick, a duchy lying between Prussia, 
Hesse, Hanover, and Saxony, and divided into six 
administrative circles. The southern part of the 
state is mountainous, but much of the rest of it is 
level, and belongs to the basin of the Weser, with 
its tributaries the Aller, the Fuse, the Leine, and 
the Ocker. The Harz has a severe climate, and 
the harvests are a month behind the usual time, 
but in the oUum* parts the temperature is milder, 
and the harvest, cattle-breeding, and the work 
necessary in the forests are the mainstay of the 
people. Th(} Harz mountains produce gold, silver, 
ica<l, copper, iron, zinc, alum, vitriol, and salt, and 
Hiilmstufit and Scesen are noted for their mineral 
springs. The chief industries are spinning, weaving 
of flax, and brewing; and next come cloths, 
woollens, chemical products, and glass-work. The 
capital, llrunsvvick, is the chief seat of trade, and 
good roads, a railway line, and navigable rivers 
corjtributo to it s convenience for commerce. 

The government of Brunswick is a hereditary 
monaniliy, and there is a Icgisljitive assembly of 
representat iv(is, and the duchy has two votes in the 
federal assembly. The railw'ays and a large pro- 
portion of the mines and forests belong to the 
state. Most of the people are of Saxon origin, and 
the iiat nral dialect of the state is Low German. 

The House of Brunswick was founded by Henry 
the Lion, Jind his grandson Otho, in 12.36, was the 
first to hold tlio diiketlom of Brunswick as a fief of 
the Empire. During the general upset of Europe 
consequent nixm Napoleon’s actions the duchy 
of Brunswick formed part of the kingdom of 
Westphalia till after the battle of Leipsic, when 
the duchy was restored to Frederick William, son 
of Duke Charles William, who was killed at Auer- 
stadt, and for whom his troops adopted the mourn- 
ing uniform which gave them the name of “ Black 
Brunawickers.” On the death of Frederick William 
at Quatre Bras his possessions passed to his son 
Charles Frederick, who abdicated in 1831, and, 
after a life notorious for its many eccentricities, 
died childless in Geneva in 1873. At present the 
ducal seat is in abeyance, since, after the death, in 
1884, of the last Duke William the succession 
passed to the Duke of Cumberland, son of the de- 
throned king of Hanover, who refuses to recognise 
the new German constitution. Duke John Albrecht 
of Mecklenburg was elected regent in 1907. 

Brimswick, capital of the above-mentioned 
duchy, is on the Ocker, 143 miles from Berlin) and 


37 miles S.E. of Hanover. It is an old city, once a 
Hanseatic town and of much importance while the 
Hanseatic league prospered. It is irregularly built, 
and was contained by fortifications which, as at 
Brussels, Antwerp, and elsewhere, have now be- 
come boulevards and promenades. It contains 
a university, an institute of forests and of agri- 
culture, and has an increasing trade in cloth, 
linen, gloves, mirrors, lacquer ware, tinplate, 
straw hats, tobacco, and beer, especially the beer 
called Mumme, which is a speciality of Brunswick. 
Of its public buildings the cathedral of St. Blaise, 
begun by Henry the Lion in 1176 and finished in 
1469, is notable. In it is the tomb of Henry the 
Lion and his wife Matilda, daughter of Richard 
CoBur de Lion. Some interesting wall paintings 
were discovered about forty years ago, buried 
beneath a coat of whitewash. The originfil ducal 
palace is now barracks, but there is a modern 
palace. ' The Rathhaus is an old Gothic building 
and has some interesting statues from Henry the 
Fowler downwards, and the Cloth Hall is a good 
specimen of medissval architecture. There are 
several other noteworthy churches in the town, 
among them St. Magnus's (1031) and St. Andrew's, 
with a spire of 318 feet. 

Brush, an instrument of varying sizes and 
shapes used for various purposes. When employeii 
for the removal of dirt or dust, stiff hairs or fibres 
are generally used, hogs’ bristles, wires, vegetable 
fibres, strips of whalebone, etc., being the principal 
materials for manufacture. For soft-haired brushes, 
such as are used by painters, the hairs of the camel, 
squirrel, badger, goat, polecat, etc., are required. 

Brush Discharge, in Electricltij, means the 
discharge of the electricity from a charged body 
into the surrounding air or other g.as, by a process 
of convection. It will take place most vigorously 
at the points or corners of the body, for at such 
places on the surface of a conductor the density of 
the electrical charge is greatest. Part ides of air 
ne.ar some such point are electrified by induction 
and drawn into contact with the conductor, there- 
by receiving part of the charge. Possessing this, 
they are repelled on account of the tendency for 
two quantities of electricity of the same kind to 
increase their distance apart. Thus the charge in 
the body is carried off by the air, currents of 
which may be readily observed to proceed from the 
sharp corners and points during discharge. The 
brush discharge is faintly luminous, very small 
sparks occurring at the contact of the air particles 
with the conductor. [Elbcteicity, Induction, 
St. Elmo’s Fibb.] 

Brush System. [Electbic Lighting.] 

Brush Turkey, any individual or species of 
Talegallus, a genus of Megapodes (q.v.), with one 
species from East Australia and another from New 
Guinea. The popular name was conferred by 
the settlers on the first species from the sombre 
plumage and the wattles on the head and neck. 
These birds maybe generally seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
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SinumelSt the capital of the kingdom of 
Belgiam, and the chief town of South Brabant, is 
about 60 miles from the sea, 27 from Antwerp, and 
193 from Paris, It is on the top and sides of a hill 
sloping down towards the little river Senne, which 
is now arched over ; and besides being the centre 
of the Belgian railway system, which keeps it in 
touch with France, Germany, and England, it has 
•canals connecting it with Charleroi and the Sambre, 
and with Antwerp by way of the Kupel, which com- 
municates with the Scheldt at Rupelmonde a few 


is sometimes called a miniature Paris, and Paris 
is the city which it takes as a model ; and 
though the piirk at Brussels with its Wauxhall 
cannot rival the Bois of Paris, it is not without its 
charms. The Grande Place, with its market and 
its noble town hall, and surrounded by buildings 
dating from the Spanish occupation, was the scene 
of the execution of (’ounts Kgmont and Hoorn, and 
the Place des Martyrs contains the monument com- 
memorating those who fell in the revolution of 
1830. The king’s palace is near the j)ark, and a 
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miles above Antwerp. The cradle of the city was a 
little marshy island called Broeksel, close to the 
8enne, where there was a church in 610 ; but it has 
now grown and extended so as to form with ite 
suburbs a population of over 560,000. The town is 
divided into the Old or Lower Town, and the new 
or Upper, which is approached by the street Mon- 
tagne de la Cour. Trie lower town is the more 
ancient, and from an archaeological point of view 
the more interesting, and naturally the more un- 
healthy ; the Upper Town contains most of the 
public buildings, and the fashionable part of the 
community. The old fortifications now form a 
series of boulevards surrounding the town, and a 
circular railway leads from the chief stations of 
the north and south to the station de Luxembourg, 
which terminates the line from Namur, Arlon, 
and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. Brussels 


line street leads from the Place Bo vale to the new 
Palais de Justice, one of tlie finest biiiUliiigs in 
BSurope, which cost more than £2,000,000. ^ Its 
surroundings are not yet all that could he desired, 
since it is situated in a somewhat sqnalirl part of 
the city ; these are being gradually cleared away , 
and doubtless the quarter will try to live up to 
the Palais. The terraces of tl)o Palais command 
a splendid view of the country round Brussels 
especially in the direction of feoignies, Groenendael, 
and Waterloo. The Place de la Monnaie contains 
the Mint, the Excliange, and the Th6Atre de la 
Monnaie. The church of St. Gudule is ot the 13th 
century, and was the scene of the meeting of the 
first chapter of the Golden Fleece. Its carved 
pulpit is a wonderfully elaborate structure, and is 
considered to be the masterpiece of Verbruggw. 
Brussels has many good fountains and other public 
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monuments, among which is the quaint little 
Mannekin Pis, wlio is said to be the oldest citizen 
of the town, and wears a special dress upon gala 
days. The A116e Verte in the Lower Town is an 
agreeable promenade, which runs parallel with the 
Mechlin canal, and leads towards Laeken, where 
the royal family chiefly reside. A visit to Brussels 
would not be complete without seeing the Mus6e 
Wiertz, in the Quartier Leopold, containing the 
weird pictures of the most eccentric of Belgian 
painters. The Quartier Marollicn, too, is worth a 
visit if it is only to hear the curious patois, said to 
be a mixture of Spanish, Flemish, English, and 
Walloon, and throwing a curious light on the past 
history of Brussels. The town is of considerable 
manufacturing imi)ortance, among its industries 
being the making of steam-engines and railway 
material, refining of sug«ar, the working of cotton 
and wool, porcelain, and the brewing of beer, 
especially the noted Lambic and Faro. The 
Brussels carpets are chiefly made elsewhere ; but a 
good deal of Brus.selH lace is really made in Brussels 
and the neighbourhood. There is also a good deal 
of carriage building. It was under Charles V. that 
Brussels became the capital of the Netherlands ; 
and for the fifteen years between the downfall of 
Napoleon and the revolution, the Hfigue and 
llrusselH were alternately the seat of government. 
Pop. (11101), 501,782. 

Brussels Sprouts, a variety of cabbage, 
BroMica olcracca forma gemmifera^ producing 
numerous small axillary sprouts, like miniature 
cabbages. It originated in Belgium, and has long 
been cultivated round Brussels, though not long 
generally grown in England. It is known to have 
sprung from the savoy {forma hullata), is very hardy, 
and is one of our most valued winter vegetables. 

Brut, or Bkutus, of date unknown. The grand- 
son or great-grandson of .^neas, who, after many 
adventures, came to the land now called England, 
and after warring with and overcoming a race of 
giants who lived there, gave the land his own name 
(Britain), and founded tlie city of New Troy, after- 
wards called liondon. At least, so say Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and other equally veracious historians. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, a partly historical, 
|wrtly legendary, character of llomiin history, in tlie 
sixth century B.o. He was bitterly opposed to the 
rule of the Tarcpiins, as Tanjuinius SuperV)us had 
put his elder brotlier to death and had seized his 
property, 'and Brutus himself had only escaped 
death by feigning to be an idiot, whence his name — 
The Stupid.” AVlienLucretia was outraged by Sextus 
Tarquinius and killed herself, Brutus threw aside his 
feigned idiocy and put himself at the head of the 
popular movement which drove the Tarquins from 
home. He was one of the first two consuls, then 
called pnetors, find during bis tenure of office he sen- 
tenced to de-ath his two sons who had had a share 
in a conspiracy for a restoration of the kings, and 
watched their execution, thus becoming the example 
and model for all stern fathers. He fell in single 
combat with Aruns in the battle that arose from 
the attempt of the Etruscans to restore the Tarquins. 


The matrons of Borne mourned for a year “the 
avenger of woman’s honour,” and a statue in the 
Capitol was decreed to him. 

Brutus, Mabcus Junius (85 b.c.~42 b.c.), a 
descendant of the Brutus above mentioned, who 
was educated carefully, and at first practised as an 
advocate. In the civil war which then raged he 
espoused the side of Pompey, although the latter 
hiid ordered the death of Brutus’s father. After 
the downfall of Pompey, Julius Caesar took Brutue 
into favour and subsequently appointed him 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. Although he appears 
to have given satisfaction in his government, the 
profession of politics was not his vocation, and like 
many other studious men who adopt that line, his 
theories lacked the tempering alloy of practical 
wisdom, and he became a dangerous visionary 
ready at once as a tool to the hand of the crafty 
Cassius, who lured him into the plot against the 
life of Caesar, his benefactor and intimate friend. 
Forced by popular opinion to fly from Borne, he 
with Cassius held the province of Macedonia against 
Antony and Augustus, but his defeat at the battle 
of Philippi caused him to throw himself upon his 
sword to avoid being taken prisoner. 

Bnix, a city of the Austrian kingdom of 
Boliemia, on the river Bila, 70 miles from Prague. 
It consists of the old town and three suburbs, and 
is in the neighbourhood of extensive coal-pits, and 
of mineral springs, including tlie famous one of 
Seidlitz. The inhabitants are largely employed in 
working the coal, and in preparing the salts for 
exportation. 

Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804), an English man of 
letters, educated at Eton and at King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated (B.A. 1740 and 
M.A. 1744). He returned to Eton as private tutor 
of the Marquis of Blandford, and accompanied him, 
when Duke of Marlborough, to the Continent as 
private secretary. On his return after the Duke’s 
death he received an appointment in the Ordnance, 
and was able to devote himself to his favourite 
pursuit of literature. He was a voluminous writer 
on mythology and its interpretation, and on classical 
and Biblical antiquities, but none of his writings 
has any jiermanent value. 

Bryant, William Cullen (1794-1878), 
American ]>oet and journalist, born at Cumniington 
in Mnssaclmsetts. He was trained for the bar, but 
soon abandoned it for literature, and especially 
journalism. In 1825 he edited the New York 
Beriew, and afterwards became assistant-editor, 
and in 1829 editor-in-chief of the Nrening Post. 
He took a considerable part in the controversy upon 
the slavery question, being upon the anti-slavery 
side. His poems have had much success in America, 
though they cannot be said to have made much 
way in England. 

Brydges, Sib Samuel Egebton (1762-1837), 
an Englisii antiquary and general man of letters. 
He was bom at Wootton House, in Kent, and was 
educated at Maidstone, Canterbury, and Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and was called to the bar, but 
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devoted himself chiefly to literature. He raised an 
unsuccessful claim (or rather persuaded his brother 
to do so) to the barony of Chandos, but in 1814 he 
received a baronetcy. He sat for six years in 
Parliament for the borough of Maidstone, but in 
1818 he went abroad and spent most of the rest of 
bis life there, dying eventually at Geneva. He was 
a voluminous writer, publishing both novels and 
poetry, and he also did more useful work as an 
editor, bringing out, among other things, some small 
editions of rare Elizabethan works, and a Cemura 
Literaria of old English books, with other works 
of antiquarian interest. He also published an 
autobiography. 

Bryony^ the popular name of two very dis- 
similar British climbing plants, Bryonia diowa^ the 
white or red bryony, a cucurbitaceous plant, and 
Taimis communis, the black bryony, belonging to 
the monocotyledonous order IHoscoreacete. The 
white bryony, the only British cucurbitad, has a 
tuberous underground stem ; downy, edible, annual 
shoots, resembling asparagus when boiled ; ten- 
drils ; angular, light-green loaves ; dioecious or 
monoecious greenish-yellow pentamerous flowers 
with sinuous anthers and a scarlet berry. The 
tuber and fruit are acrid, emetic and purgative, and 
the former is sometimes sold by herbalists as 
“ mandrake.” The black bryony, the only British 
representative of the yams {IHoscoreaceet^ has also 
an acrid tuber which sends up shoots that are edible 
when boiled. It climbs by twining, having no 
tendrils ; has heart-shaped, acuminate, glossy dark- 
green leaves, which turn bronze-purple in autumn ; 
inconspicuous trimerous flowers in greenish racemes 
and red berries. The name bryony comes from 
the Greek hruoy to grow, in allusion to the rapid 
growth of the annual shoots. 

BryophylllUliy a genus of plants belonging to 
the Crassulacew or house-leek family, having a bell- 
shaped, four-cleft calyx, tetramcrous corolla and 
numerous glands at the base of its carpels. The 
best-known species is B. calycinnm, a native of 
Mtvlagascar, Mauritius, and the Moluccas, the 
fleshy pinnately-lobed leaves of which form buds 
at t he notches on their margins capable of growing 
into new plants. This case has often been quoted 
in illustration of the foliar nature of carpels and 
the homology of most ovules witli marginal buds. 

Bryopliyta, or Muscine.®, one of the main 
divisions or sub-kingdoms of the vegetable kingdom, 
ranking in any linear treatment next above the 
Thallophyta, or Algse and Fungi, and below the 
Pteridophyta, or ferns and fern-allies. They agree 
with the Thallophytes in having only cellular tissue ; 
but many cells in the leaves and stems of Sphagnum 
and some other mosses have spiral thickening- 
bands, as have also the remarkable long fusiform 
cells known as “elaters,” which occur with the 
sjKJres in most Hepatic®, or liverworts. The leaves 
of mosses have also a long central cell foreshadow- 
ing the midrib, and in some of the higher forms 
there is also an axial strand resembling the pro- 
cambium of vascular plants. Though the leaves of 
hepatics and of most mosses are only one cell 


thick, a distinct “epidermis” with “stomata” or 
transpiration-sjvoros is differentiated on some moss- 
capsules. The marked distinction between stem 
and leaf separates the Bryophyta from almost all 
thallophytes, though in the Marchantioeco*, or 
liverworts proper, the stem is thalloid. Growth by 
“innovations,” or new shoots becoming detached 
by the decay of their U'lsos, is common among 
bryophytes, ns among alg® ; whilst the asexual 
pnKluction of “Jg^emm®,” or small groups of c<‘lls 
cajmble of j^owing into new plants, is particularly 
characteristic of the sub-kingdom. The function 
of roots is performed in this group by simple bnir- 
like bodies, and the leaves never have the complex 
branching familiar to us in the ferns. From the 
Pteridophyta the Bryophyta ant separated in the 
most marked manner by the nature of their “ alter- 
nation of generations.” The spore of a bryophyte 
generally contains chlorophyll, and on germinating 
on moist earth gives rise to branching green fila- 
ments, or protonema, on which buds arise which 
develop into the leafy plant. The reproductive 
organs, or antheridia and archegonia, are developed 
on branches of this leafy plant, which is, there- 
fore, the oophore stage, and not the spornphore 
or spore-bearing stage, ns is the leafy plajii in 
Pteridophyta. The sporophoro stage in Bryophyta 
is a mere insignificant appendage to the (Hiphore, 
being little more than the so-called “ capsule ” or 
“ mo.ss-fruit,” whilst in Pteridophyta it is th(* 
oophore stage, the prothallus, that is small and 
transitory. The archegonium in Bryophyta is 
flask-shaped, with a long nock, and theantheridiurn 
is an ovoid or club-sliaped body with a wall one 
cell thick enclosing numerous spermatocytes, or 
mother-cells, each of which gives rise to one 
spirally-coiled antherozoid. The antherozoids of 
thallophytes are not coiled, and those of pteri- 
dophytes generally more coiled. The archegonia 
and antheridia of bryophytes are generally accom- 
panied by barren- hair-like bodies or paraphyses 
and surrounded by special perichtiial leaves. On 
fertilisation the central cell of fhc archegonium 
does not give rise to cotyledon and rmlicle, as in 
ferns and flowering plants, hut to a mass of cells or 
embryo imbedded in, but not united to, the tissue 
of the oophore, which grows into the spore-con- 
taining capsule and its stalk or seta. 'J'he arche- 
gonium is ruptured, forming a cup or raginute 
below the seta or a cap or calyptra over the 
capsule. The classes into which the sub-kingdom 
Bryophyta is divided are the llepatw(v, or liver- 
worts, the Musci, or mosses, and, jierhaps, the 
Characeo! (q.v.). 

Bryozoa, a class usually placed near the Brachio* 
poda, out of which the exact position in the animal 
kingdom is as yet undecided. Except one genus 
(^Loxosoma) the members of this class arocompemnd, 
and live in colonies which may encrust shells or 
stones, but which more often grow into irregular 
plant-like tufts ; when, a.s is the case with most of 
the English species, the skeleton is composed of 
the horny material known as “ chitin,” the colonies 
are usually mistaken for seaweeds. In their mode 
of life they closely resemble the Zoophytes of 
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the class Hydbozoa, and it was not till 1830 that 
their great differences were first discovered by 
Thomi^on of Cork; the terra “ Polyzoa*’ which he 
used in describing them is, by some English 
authors, adoptefl as the name of the class. 

Though the colonies (or “ polyzoaria,” as the 
whole skeletons are called) are often of considerable 
size, the separate individuals (zooids or polypites) 
are minute. Each zooid is composed of two coats 
forming a small sac, open at one end ; here are 
placed the mouth and anus ; around the former (in 
the Ectoprocta) or around both (in the Entoprocta) 
is a circle or . rescent of arms, forming the “lopho- 
phore;” by the lashing of the cilia (q.v.) with 
which the arms are clothed, currents of water are 
set up, by whicli the food is obtained and respiration 
effected. The outer coat (ectocyst) may be calca- 
reous, chitinous, or gelatinous. It was at one time 
suggested that the zooid, as here described, consi.sted 
of two individuals, the cell or Cystid^anii the diges- 
tive animal or Polypid. Though this is improbju)le, 
a certain amount of dimorphuni {i.e. specialisation 
of certain individuals for special functions) does 
occur ; thus some zooids are modified into “avicu- 
laria” (q.v.) or “bird’s-head processes,” others into 
“ vibrivcula,” (q.v.) and others into “ oecia,” or 
chambers which serve as marsupial pouches for the 
protection of the eggs. In some fresh water species 
reproduction sometimes occurs by “ statoblasts,” i.e, 
winter eggs which are not fertilised and may be 
regarded as internal buds. The larvoi undergo a 
metamorphosis. The Bryozoa are mainly marine. 
The fiosition of the class in the animal kingdom is 
rendered doubtful owing to some peculiar forms 
which seme authors include among the lower 
Chordata (q.v.) ; such are the two remarkable genera 
that form the group of the Ptebobkanchia, and 
Phimmis, the only genus of the Veiimiformia, but 
it is probable these are not as closely related to the 
true Bryozoa ivs was once thought. The true 
Bryozoa are divided into two groups, the Ento- 
PBOCTA and the Ectoprocta, to which reference 
shoidd bo rnmle for the farther subdivisions. 

Brsesan, a town of Galicia in Austria, near 
the river Ziiota-Lijxi, and about 50 miles S.E. of 
Lemberg. It has a considerable trade in leather, 
linen, beer, and brandy. It has Homan (Catholic, 
Greek, and Armenian churches, as well as a castle, 
a convent, and a gymnasium. 

Bub^Jine Antelope {Alcephalm huhalis), 
formerly made the type of a genus (Bubalis), a 
large reddish-brown antelope from North Africa. 
The name is sometimes extended to the Hartebeest 
(A. caama^ a somewhat larger form with a black 
mark on the face and black tail) and the Sassaby 
or Bastanl Hartebeest (A. lunatiin, purplish-brown 
above, dusky yellow on the under-surface), both 
from South Africa. 

BnbaitiSf the name of an Egyptian goddess, 
and of a city founded in her honour and called 
after her, and variously considered to have held 
the same position in the Pantheon as Artemis, or 
Athene, or Aphrodite. In the triad of the gods of 
Memphis, she, under the name of Bast, was the 


wife of Ptah, and had a sister Pasht or Sekhet. 
Some consider her to have represented the beneficent 
aspect of file, others hold that she symbolised 
sexual passion— -a view which seems to be the more 
probable. Many figures in porcelain of her as a 
cat-headed goddess have been found both at 
Bubastis and elsewhere, and some bronze coins of 
the 2nd century have figures of a goddess holding 
in her hand a cat-like animal. 

Bubble Sbells, belonging to the genus Bulla, 
the type of the family BnWdfe ; they are Gasteropoda 
of the group Opisthohranchia ; they are now widely 
distributed, and have lived since Oolitic times. 

Bubo. [Owl.] 

BubOf a term applied to the swelling caused by 
inflammation of the lymphatic glands of the groin 
or axilla. 

Buccaneers (Fr. Boucaniers, from houcan, the 
smoke-dried flesh of the wild ox, a staple food and 
article of trade among these people) were the sea- 
rovers of the West Indies during the 17th and 
early 18th centuries. At one period most of 
them were French. In 1025 they seized the island 
of St. Christopher, whence they preyed upon the 
merchant fleets of Sptiin. About the year 1530 
they also possessed themselves of the northern 
portion of the then Spanish island of San Domingo, 
and formed a kind of pirate republic. As they were 
troublesome in the highest degree to Spanish com- 
merce, they were officially, though not always openly, 
favoured by France, and afterwards by Great 
Britain. Their occupation was taken from them 
by the provisions of the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 ; 
and thenceforward, wherever they existed, they 
were pirates, and equally the enemies of all maritime 
nations. The most notable of them were Montbars, 
Peter of Dieppe, Raveneau de liussan, Francois 
roionnais, Bartolommeo Portiiguez, Mansvelt, Henry 
Morgan, Richard Sawkins, William Dainpier, and 
Ikisil Kingrovo. Many of them rendered valuable 
service Jis ex|)lorers and navigators, and some, like 
Dampier, and Morgan (who becfime lieutenant- 
governor of Jarnaicii, and was knighted) ended 
their lives in lawful pursuits. The vessels of the 
buccaneers were, moreover, valuable schools for 
seamen. 

Bucoinum* [Whelk.] 

Buceutaur, the ancient .state galley of the 
Doges of Venice, measured 100 ft. by 21 ft., and was 
manned by 168 rowers, rowing four to an oar, and 
by 40 seamen. It was specially used for the annual 
ceremony, performed by the Doge, of “ wedding the 
Adriacic." 

Bucephalus, the name of the horse of Alex- 
ander the Great, who built a town over its remains 
when it died from a wound. 

Buoer, Martin (1491-1551), a German re- 
former, born near Strasburg, and, becoming a 
Dominican at 15, went to Heidelberg to carry on 
his studies. He here studied the works of Erasmus 
and Luther, and was present at a disputation held by 
the latter. He joined the Reformed Church, and 
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tnarried a nun, and took an active part in the affairs 
of the Reforming party, though he did not entirely 
agree in views with either Luther or Zwingli. In 
1649 he came to England at the invitation of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and was appointed to teach 
theology at Cambridge, where he died and was 
buried, to be exhumed and burnt a few years later. 
His tomb was also demolished, but was rebuilt in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

Buceros. [Hobnbill.] 

Btxch, Leopold von (1774-1863), a German 
geographer and geologist. He studied at the Mining 
school of Freiberg under Werner, having as a fellow 
student Alexander von Humboldt. He joined with 
Humboldt in studying the geological formation of 
his own country, afterwards extending his re- 
searches to Italy, France, Scandinavia, the Canary 
Islands, and parts of Great Britain and Ireljind. 
His examination of volcanoes and volcanic action 
led him to abandon the Neptunian theory of 
Werner for the theory that volcanic agency had 
much to do with the formation of the present 
features of the world. He established the fact that 
Sweden is steadily rising, and was of opinion that 
the South Sea islands are the remains of a former 
continent. Humboldt considered him the greatest 
geologist of his time. Besides books of travels and 
other geological works, he published in 1832 a 
Geological Map of Gerviany, 

Bachan, a district in the N.E. of Aberdeenshire, 
between the Deveron and the Ythan. In parts the 
coast is high and abrupt, and the rock scenery 
magnificent. To the S. of Peterhead the sea enters 
through a natural archway into a well 60 ft. in 
diameter and 100 ft. deep, called the Bullers of 
Buchan. The Comyns were earls of Buchan, bat 
forfeited the title in 1309. Buchan Ness, three 
miles S. of Peterhead, is the easternmost point of 
Scotland. 

Buchan, David, born 1780, British sailor and 
explorer, entered the navy, and was a lieutenant in 
1806. In 1810 he had command of a schooner on 
the Newfoundland station, and the next year went 
on an exploring expedition into the interior. In 
1818 he stjirted upon a Polar expedition with the 
ships Dorothea and Trent, but could not get farther 
than Spitzbergen. After a few more years upon the 
Newfoundland station he started upon another 
northern voyage, and never came back, and his 
name was struck off the navy list in 1839. 

Buchan, Peter (1790-1854), a printer and 
collector of Scottish ballads. He was born at 
Peterhead, and after publishing a volume of poems, 
and teaching himself the art of engraving and that 
of printing, he set up at Peterhead as a printer in 
1816, where, with the exception of a short time 
spent in London, he carried on a successful busi- 
ness. In 1828 he published Arujicnt Ballade and 
Songs of the North of Scotland, a collection of forty 
new ballads, and some fresh versions of ballads 
printed elsewhere. He also wrote several books, 
among them AnTials of Peterhead^ 


Buchanan, Claudius (1756^ 1815), born near 
Glasgow, and studied at Glasgow and Cambridge, 
was the pioneer in the work of trying to Christian- 
ise India. In 1797 he was apjHiinted i o a ohaplaincy 
in the East India Company's service, and was 
stationed at Barrackpur. Hero he studied Hindu- 
stani and Persian, and in 1799 w-ent to Calcutta, 
where he was vice-})rovo.st. of the college at Fort 
William. After translating the Gospels into Hindu- 
stani and Persian, and making tours in S. and W, 
India, he returned in 1808 to England, and suo- 
ceetled so far, by preaching and by editing The Star 
of the Bast, in interesting the country in the subject 
of India, that he lived to see the first English Bishop 
of CalcutUi appointed. 

Buchanan, George (1506-1682), Scottish 
scholar and historian, was educated partly in Scot- 
land and partly in Paris. He took the degree of 
M.A. at Paris in 1628, and for three years was pro- 
fessor in the College of St. Barbe, and then becom- 
ing, in 1632, the friend and tutor of Gilbert Kennedy, 
Earl of Cassilis, he returned with his pupil to Scot- 
land in 1537. Here, with the approval of the king, 
who made him tutor of one of his sons, he wrote the 
Sftmmum and the Francnscamts, both of them 
attacks u^xm monastic life in general and upon the 
Franciscans in particular. This gained him the 
enmity of Cardinal Beaton, and after some jXirsecu- 
tion he fled to Paris, and from there to Bordeaux, 
where he was made professor of Latin at the 
College of Guienno. It was at this time that he 
made translations from Medea and AlcestU, and 
wrote two dramas, Jephthah and the Baptui. 
From 1644 to 1647 he was again in Paris, and from 
there he went to the Portuguese university of 
Coimbra. Here he suffered imprisonment in a 
monastery at the hands of the Inquisition, and 
lx3giin a version of the Psalms. After another period 
of tuition in Paris he came back to Scotland, and in 
1562 was appointed tutor of Queen Mary, and in 
1666 — having now joined the Reformed Church — ho 
■was appointed principal of St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrews, by the Earl of Murray, and in the 
next year was, though a laytnan, made moderator 
of the General Assembly. In 1670 he was appointed 
tutor of James VI., and was for a time director of 
Chancery and Lord Privy Seal. In the question 
between the queen and her brother Murray, 
Buchanan was a parti.san of the latter, and his 
Betectio Marim Beginoiyrw.^ bitter against her. Of 
his works the most famous «'ire a treatise Be Jure 
Begni, which lays dowm the jwsition that kings 
are created by the people and exist for the good 
of the people, a work condemned in 1684 and 
in 1664, and burnt by the scholars at Oxford in 
1683 ; and a History of Scotlamd, which is of value 
for the period in which the writer makes use of his 
own personal ext>erience Buchanan was also 
p<^se.ssed of much x)oetic power, and his transla- 
tiorts are of considerable merit, while as a Latin 
versifier lie had a European renown, and has seldom, 
if ever, been excelled. 

Bucliaiiaii, James (1791-1868), American 
statesman, and fifteenth president of the United 
States, was born in Pennsylvania, and was the son 
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of Xiiiih farmer who had emigrated from 
Pohegal. Edacated for the bar, he obtained a 
iari0 practice, in 1814 became a member of the 
StiKe Logiftiatnre, and in 1820 was returned as a 
meihW of Ckmgress. In 1828 he was a supporter 
of Citineral Jackson for the pesidential election, and 
th8 next Year be was bead of the jndiciaiy committee 
of ti\e House, in which capacity he conducted the 
itnpeiu;hment of Judge Peck, a leading case** in 
tJ.B. constitutional history. In 1832 as envoy 
to Eussia he had a share in making the first 
pommercial treaty between Knssia and the United 
States. On his return he became a senator, and 
in 1845 he was secretary of state under Presi- 
dent Polk, and in 1853 United States ambassador 
to Cireat Britain. In 1856 he returned from 
Bngtknd and was elected president. It was dur- 
ing his administ ration that the troubles between 
the Korth and the South came to a head, he 
himself siding with the pro-slavery party. After 
the end of Ill's term of office Mr. Buchanan took 
ho further pari in public affairs; but in 1866 he 
published an account of his administration. 

Skioliaiiail, Robert, born in Warwickshire in 
1841, a contemporary critic and writer in prose and 
poetry. Educated at Glasgow University, he was 
a great friend of David Gray, and has himself told 
us with what high hopes the pair set out for 
London, and how far tliese high hopes wore 
defeated. Besides many poems, dramas, and 
novels, Mr. Buchanan wrote much in magazines, 
and displayed a happy talent for embroiling himself 
in controversy, as witnessed by his attack upon 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti — answered by Mr. Swin- 
burne. He died in 1901. 

BuohaaiteSf a sect of fanatics which was 
founded in the 18th century by a Mrs. Buchan, of 
Banff. She advocated very extraordinary religious 
views, and by these attracted for a time a few 
followers. They are said to have lived in total 
disre^rd of morality ; they speedily died out after 
Mrs. Buchan’s death in 1791. 

Buoharestp the capital of Rouinania, is 
situated in the valley of the Diniljovitza, a tribu- 
tary of the Danube, in lat. 44® 25' N., and long. 
26® 6' E. It is a picturesque city by reason 
of its many cupolas, minarets, and trees, but is 
badly built, and is only partly paved. It is the 
meeting-place of east and west, and is the principal 
seat of tm trade between Austria and the ^Ikan 
peninsula^^lioagh It has no important manufactures 
of its own. The chief articles of trade are cattle, 
coal, grain, hides, metal, timber and textile fabrics. 
The town is fortihed, and is making some progress, 
and it has the r^utation of being the most dissi- 
pated capital of Europe-^ fact that may be owing 
to its oosmopoUtan nature. The railway system is 
quite young, but is rapidly extending. Founded in 
the 18th century, Bucharest was for a long period 
a bone of contention among Russia, Austri^ and 
Turkey, and although things are now more settled, 
its future seems far from being secured. 

Bilges, Philippe Joseph Bekjasiik (1796<- 
1866'i. French author and politician, was b^ in 


the Ardennes, and after a course of general educa- 
tion at Paris, devoted himself to natural philosophy 
and medicine. To his studies be united a hanker- 
ing after politics and social science* He became 
mixed up with a secret society and was concerned 
in a plot against the reigning family which came 
near costing him his life. About 1825 he joined 
the St. Simonian society, and contributed to its 
journal, Ze jProdtufieur, Leaving this society, he 
started a periodical called L'Euro^eiiy to advocate 
a system of Christian socialism, and he collaborated 
in the production of a Po/rliamentwry HUteiyrfthe 
J^eneh Bevolutiony a work of considerable historical 
value. After the revolution of 1848 he was for a 
time president of the National Assembly, but soon 
showed that he was not fitted for an active life, and 
returned to his studies. Beyond taking a share in 
writing a treatise on hygiene, he seems to have had 
little to do with strictly medical questions. In 
1839 he published a treatise dealing with philo- 
sophy from a Catholic and progressive point of 
view, and seems to have aimed at a unification of 
the different branches of science. One of his 
earliest works was an attempt to elaborate a science 
of history, and one of his latest, a treatise on 
politics, which may be regarded as the complement 
of the philosophical treatise above-mentioned. 

BncluiEry Ludwig, German physician and 
materialist, was bom at Darmst^t, 1824, and 
after studying at different universities, became 
a lecturer at the Universitjr of Tfibingen. In con- 
s^uence of his publication of a work entitled 
Kraft und Staff y in which he set forth a material- 
istic theory of the universe, he lost his university 
post and betook himself to the practice of medicine. 
Among the rest of his works are, Natrir und 
AuaNaturund a translation eff LyelVs 

Antiquity of Many and treatises on Darwinism, the 
idea of God, and intelligence in animals. 

BhoIiii, or Bucku, the Hottentot name, adopted 
in medicine since 1821, for the leaves 
crenulatay B. crentUay B. sarcUifoliay and other 
species, natives of Cape Colony. The genus belongs 
to the rue family, and takes its name from its heavy 
rue-like odour, the evergreen gland-dotted leaves 
containing a volatile oil and a camphor or steorop- 
tene, reputed to be stimulant, tonic, and diuretic, 
and to have a specifio effect in chronic diseases of 
the bladder. There are two officinal prepaiations, 
infusion and tincture. 

Buokf the male of any species of deer, except 
the Red-deer. [Hart, Stag.] Applied attribu- 
tively to the males of goat, rabbit, etc. 

Buokaiu in Prussian Saxony, is practically a 
suburb of Magdeburg, and is almost entirely taken 
up with manufactures. 

Buok-bMA, Bog-beak, or MAbsh Tbefoil 
{MBnyandhet iTifoliaia)y a beautiful British plant, 
occurring also from Siberia and N.W. India into 
North America, the only species of a genus of the 
gentian family. It has a creeping, starchy, 
perennial rhizome ; fleshy temate leaves something 
like the leaflets of the broad-bean ; a racemose 
scape of pentamerotts flowers with pet^ deRoately 
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fringed, pink oatside and white within ; and a one- 
chambeim capsule bursting into two valves. It 
grows in wet bogs or pools, reaching an altitude of 
1,800 ft. in the Lake district. In Lapland the 
rhiiome is used as a bread-stuff in times or scarcity ; 
and as the plant shares the bitter tonic properties 
of the rest of the family, its leaves are used in 
Silesia as a substitute for hops, as they were 
formerly in Sweden, whilst they once had a 
reputation as a febrifuge and a remedy for gout 
and rheumatism. 

Bucldjlffliaiili a market town and municipal 
borough on The left bank of the river Ou6e,'^bout 
60 miles from London, and ranking as the capital 
of the county of Bucks. It is a town of great 
antiquity, was fortified by Edward the Elder in 
918, and was captured by the Danes in 1010. It is 
mentioned in Domesday, and was of importance in 
the days of Edward III. as a wool staple, and in 
the reimi of Henry VIII. it became a parliamentary 
borough, and sent two members to Parliament till 
1868, when its representation was reduced to one 
member, and since 1885 it sends no member to 
Parliament. The Ouse almost surrounds the town, 
and is crossed by three bridges. There are no 
manufactures of great importance in Buckingham, 
the chief being bone-grinding, malting, and tanning, 
and a certain amount of lace-making is carried on 
in the neighbourhood. The town consists principally 
of one long straggling street, and has no public 
buildings of great note beyond the modern (1781) 
church with a fine spire, and a town hall, also of the 
eighteenth century. There is an endowed free 
school, now incorporated with the national school, 
and a grammar school of Edward VI.’s time. The 
town gave the title of Earl to William Giffard in 
William I.'s reign, and also to a son of Edward III., 
as well as to Marquises and Dukes of Buckingham 
of later dates Pop. (1901), 3,151. 

BnoUiigliaiiiy Geobgb Yilliebb, Duke of 
(1692-1628), the third son of Sir George Villiers, 
courtier and favourite of James I. and Charles I. 
The former of these kings successively knighted 
him and made him a Viscount in 1616, and Marquis 
of Buckingham in 1618. The courtier played his 
cards so well that he became one of the wealthiest 
nobles of England, and had the greatest influence 
with the Prince of Wales, and with the king his 
father, and having married a rich heiress, and 
proved himself a formidable rival to Bacon in the 
king's favour, he deserted the popular anti-Spanish 
cause, the advocacy of which had just brought him 
into favour, and threw himself entirely into the 
hands of Spain. It was doubtless by his influence 
that the prince and he made their expedition to 
Madrid, with a view to the marria^ of the prince 
to the Spanish Infanta, and it was also probably 
under his influence that the determination was 
made to open uegotiationa with France, and to 
Ining about the mmriage of Charles and Henrietta 
Mai& of France. The deep offence that his rash- 
ness in politics had given to the Commons was the 
great cause that embroiled James I. with his later 
parliaments, and led to the first dissolution of his 
parliament by the new King Charles I. Then 


followed the useless expedition to Cadis, and the 
impeachment of Buckingham by the new parlia- 
ment. The Duke's unsuccessful expedition to the 
Isle of Bli6 and his active opposition to the Petition 
of Right still further incensed parliament against 
him, and led to another dissolution. Then followed 
the last projected expedition for the relief of 
Rochelle, which was brought to a sudden end by 
the assassination of the Duke at Portsmontli by 
John Felton. The Duke of Buckingham to a 
boundless conceit and ambition seems to have 
united a buoyancy of temperament and a winning- 
ness of manner that carried all before it, and led 
many to have almost as much belief in him as he 
had in himself. His nature was particularly one to 
fascinate a romancer, and, though not strictly 
historical, it is likely that Sir Walter Scott’s sketch 
of him in The Ibrtune$ of Nigel^ and that of Dumas 
in The Three Mmketeers, gives us as good an idea 
of the man as we are likely to find elsewhere. 

Bnoldnffhaiii, Geobge Villiers, second 
Duke of (1627-1688), after an education at Cam- 
bridge and a continental tour, threw in his lot with 
the Royal cause, and shared in its downfall, and the 
exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes of 
Charles II. He was not without a touch of his 
father's hardihood and romance, for having lost his 
estates, which were given by Parliament to Lord 
Fairfax, he returned secretly to England and 
married that nobleman's daughter. With tho 
king's return he received the reward of his loyalty 
and devotion, and became one of the most influentiiu 
men in the country, doing to it and to the king 
about as much harm as he possibly could, more 
perhaps from want of principle and utter fickleness 
than from any badness of heart. That in common 
with the king and the rest of the court he was 
profligate, is, in his case and theirs, ns much the 
fault of those who had driven the king and his 
friends to a wandering and shiftless life, and had 
made even the name of virtue hateful in England, 
as it was the fault of those whom a shiftless life of 
recklessness had driven into the adoption of a 
cynical philosophy which stopped at nothing in the 
gratification of its whims and desires. Bucking- 
nam’s literary works were of considerable merit, 
though there was no love lost between him and 
Ihyden, as witness The Mehearaal, and Dryden's 
portrait of Zimri in Abealmn amd AhiUyphel. 

Buoldsigluuiit James Bilk ^(1786-1856), 
traveller, lecturer, and journalist, was bom near 
Falmouth, and went to sea at an early age. In 1818 
he established a journal in Calcutta, and was ex- 
pelled from Bengal for criticising too freely the 
Indian Government. He afterwards came to 
London and established (1824) The Oriental Herald 
and (1828) The Aihememi, He then; tiRvelled 
in the United States, and returning 
represented Sheffield in Parliament 
He published several books of travel, and 
biography. 

B county of the south 
Midlands, £(5 miles in greatest len^h, and varying 
from 8} to 27 miles in breadth. Wing between 
Korthamptonshire on the K. and Berksmre on the 
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S., ftnd having Oxfordshire on the W., and Bed- 
ford^lre, Hertfordshire, and Middlesex on the E. 
The county contains about 780 square miles, and is 
of varied aspect, having the range of the Chiltem 
Hills crossing in a north-easterly direction from 
Oxfordshire, and the fertile valley of Aylesbury to 
the K. It is chiefly agricultural, and in the vale of 
• Aylesbury a neat deal of fattening of cattle and 
breeding of sheep is carried on, while the Aylesbury 
ducks are not without renown. The northern part 
is well-wooded, though the forests of the south, 
which gave the county its name— from the preval- 
ence of beech-wood— have been in a great measure 
cleared away. Two great roads pass through Buck- 
ingham, the road from London to Chester and 
Holvhead, and the western road from Iiondon to 
Bata and Bristol— both of which were of con- 
siderable imm>rtanoe in the coaching days, though 
now superseded by the ndlways. The Grand Junc- 
tion Canal pisses through the county, and of its 
rivers the Thames— receiving the Colne and the 
Tliame— separates it from Berkshire and Surrey, and 
the Ouse, with its tributary Ousel, is in the north. 
The manufactures of Buckinghamshire are not 
very important, the chief being those of lace and 
straw-plait, and from returning fourteen members 
to Parliament in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, it now returns only three. The old roads 
Wailing Street, Icknield Way, and Akeman Street 
pass through the county, and it has not been 
entirely devoid of historical interest. Hampden is 
buried at Cbalfont St. Giles, and here too Milton 
lived and wrote, while Stoke Poges is said to have 
inspired Gray’s Megp, and Olney is full of reminis- 
cences of Cowper. At Slough Herschers telescope 
was erected, and Hughenden calls to our mind Lord 
Beaconsfleld and Edmund Burke, and the poet 
Waller. The Duke of Buckingham’s seat at Stowe 
is celebrated for its grounds, and was formerly not 
less so for its art collections, which were, how- 
ever, sold in 1852 ; and there are other important 
seats Pop (1901), 196,844. 

SnoUjuidt Fbancis Tbsvelyan (1828-1880), 
Burgeon and naturalist, was the son of Dr. Buckland 
mentioned below, and was educated at Winchester 
and Christ Church. He mode his medical studies 
at St. George’s Hospital, and was for a time 
assistant-surgeon to the 2nd Life Guards. But it is 
as a naturalist that ho is best known, both from his 
writings and his lectures, and the countless anec- 
dotes of his sayings and doings with regard to the 
animal wolid, which provided the most valued 
companions of his daily life. He contributed 
largely to the IHsld and other {lapers, and in 1866 
ori^nated Zand and Wafer, perhaps the most 
fascinating of all the sporting papers, since in it 
science is treated rather as l£e mistress of sport 
than as its handmaid. His Curiositiei of Animal 
Life and ffistoty and his JVotet and JoHingt <f 
Animal Life are mil of vivid interest, and there are 
few boys, whether of smaller or larger growth, to 
whom the name of Frank Buckland is not familiar. 
He interested himself greatly in fishes, and, besides 
Btarting the Museum of Economic Fish Culture, 
was an inspector of salmon fisheries^ and was 


a special commissioner on the salmon fisheries and 
the hening fisheries of Scotland. 

BiuAdUmd, William, one of the pioneers of 
English geolo^, was born at Axminster in 1784, 
and educated at Tiverton grammar school, 
Winchester, and Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 
from which he graduated B.A. in 1805. In 1813 he 
succeeded Dr. Kidd as reader in mineralogy, and 
in 1818 became the first reader in geology in the 
University, being made F.R.S. in tl^e same year. In 
1824 he acted as president to the then newly- 
established Geological Society, as he did also in 
1840, about which time he prominently supported 
Aga^ in his exposition of the former importance 
of ice as a geological agent in Britain. In 1825 
Buckland b^me Canon of Christ Chnrch and 
Hector of Stoke Charity, Hants, at the same time 
proceeding D.D., and in 1845 he was promoted to 
the deanery of Westminster and rectory of Islip, 
Oxfordshire. He died in 1856, and was buried at 
Islip. His chief semrate works were Reliqnia 
Dilueiawe, 1823, and the Bridgewater TreatUe on 
geology and mineralogy, 1836. He was a man of 
wide sympathies, interested, for example, in agri- 
culture and in sanitation, and was an excellent 
teacher. His collections, to the accumulation of 
which he had been enthusiastically devoted, were 
bequeathed to his university. His name is ^r- 
petuated both in that of a recent plant and in that 
of a fossil cycad. His love of nature was largely 
inherited by his son Frank, the founder and for 
many years the editor of Land and Water. 

BaoUa, a link of metal with a tongue or a 
catch, used to fasten one thing to another, as in a 
strap. At one time buckles were used instead of 
shoe-strings ; and their manufacture soon became 
an important industry. At the close of the 18th 
centuiy, however, fashion changed again, and the 
general use of buckles died out. 

Buckle, Henby Thomas (1821-1862), an Eng- 
lish historian, who. self-educated, as it isc^led, that 
is, going to no school and to no university, owed, 
like many another man of renown, much of his 
inspiration to his mother, and who must in strict- 
ness be judged by what he attempted rather than 
by what he accomplished. His weak health inclined 
him to a studious life, and his possession of an^le 
means enabled him to gratify his tastes. But 
instead of giving himself up to a life of a luxurious 
dilettantism he addressed himself to no less gigantic 
a task than that of writing the Hietary of CivilU 
eation in Bngland^ and underwent years of assiduous 
labour in amassing materials for the work. He 
seems to have had an idea of discovering such fixed 
and necessary laws of social development as should 
make it a fixed method ; but his own method was 
far from being scientific, and he displays not only 
inconristenoy, but an inability to admit the force A 
facts that were hostile to his own theory. His 
position that scepticism is the main lever in social 
progress may be true in the same way that it is true 
that discontent is a great incentive to individual 
advancement, but what has been called his ** physical 
fatalism” has caused him unduly to exag^xate 
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the force of external conditions. His work did not 
proceed so far as to enter upon the particular 
treatment of civilisation in England, nor even so 
tar as to make a general examination of progress in 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, Spain, and 
America, which was part of his plan. The first 
volume of bis work appeared in 1857 and the second 
in 1861, but his health had been impaired by grief 
at his mother’s death, and, after a few months* 
wandering in Egypt and Palestine, he died of fever 
at Damascus. Of his other works may be men> 
tioned a lecture delivered at the Boyal Institution 
in 1868, on the Injhtence of Women on the Protjreu 
of Knowledge^ and a review of J. S. Mill’s Eaay on 
lAbertg, in which be adduces as an argument for 
immortality the yeaniing for communion with those 
who are gone, although elsewhere he sets little 
value upon the testimony of consciousness. His 
Mitcellaneofis and Pogthumone Work* have been 
publisheil in 1872 and in 1880. 

Backraniy a kind of coarse linen cloth, stif- 
fened with gum, used by tailors and milliners to fix 
the shape of bonnets, collars, belts, etc. 

Buckstona, John Baldwin (1802-1879), 
comedian and dramatic writer, made his first 
appearance upon the London stage, after a short 
provincial experience, in 1823, at the Surrey 
theatre. From 1827 to 1833 he was leading low 
comedian at the Adelphi, whence he migrated to 
the Haymarket, which wels the chief scene of his 
subsequent labours, and of which he was lessee 
from 1853 to 1878. He also played for short inter- 
vals at the Lyceum and at Drury Lane, and in 1840 
he visited the United States. As a writer he 
produced 160 pieces, some of which have been very 
popular ; and as an actor his special merit was the 
distinct individuality which he could throw into his 
different characters. 

Buckthorn, the English name for the ^cies 
of llluinmn*, the typical genus of the order ttham- 
nacete^ which are mostly spinous shrubs, and two of 
which, JR. ea^harticn* and JR.frangula^ are natives 
of Britain. They are mostly natives of the northern 
temperate zone, and have simple, petiolate, glabrous, 
pinnately -veined leaves ; axillary clusters of 
greenish, often unisexual flowers ; and a drupaceous 
fruit containing two, three or four one-seeded 
stones or pyrenes. R. catharticne, the purging 
buckthorn, has its branches terminated by spines, 
and its flowers tetramerous. Its bark and fruit are 
violently purgative; but the latter is collected in 
Herts, Bucks, and Oxfordshire for the manufacture 
of the medicinal syrup of Buckthorn (the officinal 
preparation is the syrupus rhamni), and of the 
pigment known as sap or bladder-green. This is 
Toade by mixing the fresh juice with lime. R. 
frwngula has no spines and pentamerous flowers, 
and, as its foliage resembles that of the alder, it is 
called alder buckthorn or berry-bearing alder. Its 
wood, known as ** dog-wood,” is in request for gun- 
powder charcoal. "X^llow or Persian berries are the 
unripe fruits of R. infeetoriut, imported from 
Smyrna; Avignon berries, the same species from 
South Stance, botn being used in calico printing. 


Chinese green indigo or Lo-kao, used in dyeing 
Lyons siik, is prepared from the bark of R, ntim 
and R. ehlerofiioru* ; and the safer cathartic known 
as Gascara Sagrada (“ sacred bwk *') from that of 
R. JPitrehianu*. 

Buekwkgat, Fagopymm emtlcntum^ a member 
of the knot-grass order {JhUggonaoeof^ derives both 
its English and its Latin name from the resemblance 
of its small three-sided farinaceous fruit to a 
miniature beech-mast. It is a branched annual 
herb, seldom more than two feet high, native to 
Central Asia, but long extensively cultivated and 
often naturalised in Europe and the United States. 
Though far less nutritious than wheat, it is used 
for human food, its flour being made into thin 
cakes ; but in England it is only grown to a small 
extent as food for pheasants. 

Buoolios, pastoral poems. Yirgirs Eclogue* 
are sometimes called “ bucolics.” 

Bud, an undeveloped shoot or apex of an ascend- 
ing axis overlapped by rudimentaiw leaves. Buds 
are mainly confined to the stems of flowering plants 
(Phanerogams) ; but an approach to this structure 
occurs in Chara and in ferns, whilst a few roots, 
such as those of the Japanese anemone {Anemone 
japonioa) and of the birdsnest orchis (Neottia 
Nidus-aris), normally produce buds, and others do 
so when the main stem of the plant is removed. 
The stem of phanerogams originates in a bnd, the 
ylumule of the embryo, and as long as its growth 
(or that of any of its branches) continues it is 
terminated by a bud. the terminal or ajdcaJ bud. 
Lateral buds are mainly produced in the axils of 
leaves, though only abnormally in those of floral 
leaves, as in Cardamine pratend*. Several buds 
may originate in one axil, as in the honeysuckle, 
or the axillary bud may be concealed within the 
sheathing base of the leaf, as in the plane. Buds 
may also originate elsewhere than in the axils, as 
on the cut end of a pollard tree, at any wound, or 
even on leaves, as in Rryovhyllum (q.v.), and many 
“proliferous ferns,” or the cut edges of Begonia 
leaves. Buds may become detached and repr^uce 
the plant, as in the “ cloves ” produced in the axils 
of the scales of bulbs, or in the green bulbils in the 
axils of the foliage-leaves of lAlium bulUfemm^ the 
Tiger-lily, or of the bracts of the inflorescence in 
some onions {Allium), Buds may develop into 
‘flowers or into leafv shoots, and in the earlier 
stages of their development there is nothing to 
distinguish leaf-bud from flower-bud, and their 
future development may even be determined by 
appropriate cultural treatment. Thus abundant 
stimulating liquid food may make many buds 
develop into branches, the plant “running to leaf," 
whilst conversely a check to nutrition, such as root- 
pruning, may determine many young buds to become 
flower-buds, a flower being merely a branch with 
undeveloped intemodes and specially modified 
leaves. The leaves in a bud, as a rule, grow at fiftt 
more rapidly on their under surfaces 
which causes them to eurch over the growing-|iOp& 
As the growth of the upper surface predominatOi 
(^jpinoifg), they spread out horizontally. The outer 
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leave* of bttd* are often naixy or viscid, as a pro- 
tection against cold, and saoh leaves as are outer- 
most during winter or other period of vegetative 
rest coflimonly drop off without any elongation of 
the intemodes between them, so that enda. new 
growth of an axis has several close-set leaf-scars at 
its base. These decidnons hud-$eale$ or perula may 
be of various morphological origin, being some- 
times leaf-sheaths, as in the gooseberry, sometimes 
stipules, as in the linden, and someUmes leaf-blades. 
The folding of the leaves in a foliage-bud is termed 
vernation (q,v.); that in a flower-bud mtiva- 
tion (q.v,). 

Just as an entire shoot is transferred from one 
plant to another in the process of grafting (q.v.), so 
It is possible to remove a bud, or young exogenous 
lateral axis, uninjured from one plant, and trans- 
plant it, so to say, on to another, known as the 
etocMf so as to bring their two cambium or growing 
layers into contact, when the bud will be nourished 
bv the stock, at the same time retaining its speciflo 
cnaraoter. This is termed budding. Thus any 
particular variety, say of Roea danuueena, may be 
budded on a stock of the wild briar, R. eanifuit 
retaining in the subsequent growth beyond the point 
of union all its characters. The bud or scion lives 
like a parasite on the stock. Similarly special 
buds or branches of plants are said to have some- 
times exhibited peoullar struotures by a spontaneous 
bud-eariaiiont as it has been termed. The nectarine 
is said to have originated In this way on the peach, 
and the moss rose on the ordinary dimask rose. 

BadlilUl (Buni), Guillaumb (1467-1540), a 
Trench scholar who, after a stormy youth, devoted 
himself to literature, and produced many works in 
philology, philosophy, and jurisprudence. He was 
much esteemed by Francis 1., who at his suggestion 
founded the Koyal College of France for the teach- 
ing of sciences and languages, and also refrained 
from prohibiting printing, a course which bad been 
advised by the Sorbonne. The king sent him to 
Borne as ambassador to Leo X., and made bim 
Master of Requests in 1522. Of his works the best 
known are a treatise, Re Asso, etc., which deals 
comprehensively with ancient coinage, and his 
(hinmetUarii Zlngua Ormoa, 

BndaiUlf a dlstriot of British India in the 
Rohilound mvision, and in the jurisdiction of the 
K(»th-West Provinces, having an area of about 
2,000 so. miles, and forming a level tract of oountry, 
watered by the Ganges ana some of its tributaries. 
The district vUs ceded to the Eng^h by the Nawab 
of Ottde in 1601, and In 1837 it took the rebel side 
in the Indian Mutiny. 

Buddka. the name or rather the title of the 
founder of the religious system called Buddhism. 
Aooordlng to the Buddhist books, Siddhartha, the 
son of an Indian prinoe, in the ^h century B.O., 
hod a tendency to a life of asceticism. His 
lather, with a view to weaning him from such an 
untoward fate, married him early and surrounded 
him with pleasure and luxury. The prince, finding 
this life insufficient to satisfy the longings of his 
'S6ult esouped, and alter tryl^ Brahmimsm with 


indifferent satisfaction, he gave himself up to six 
years* asoeticism. This too proved to be vanity and 
vexation, and finally he found in contemplation 
and abstraction the true counsel of perfection, and 
realised in his own person that this divine con- 
templation teaches t&t existence with all its evils 
comes from ignorance, and that it is possible to 
emerge from ignorance and existence, and so reach 
the perfect state. This knowledge he arrived at 
as he sat in the 'seat of intelligcmoe beneath the 
Bo-tree, or tree of intelligence, and ^t is in com- 
memoration of this fact that he is represented in 
his images in a position of cross-legged contem- 
plation. This same Bo-tree was found 1200 years 
after Buddha’s death and after his tenets had 
begun to lose sway in India, by a Chinese pilgrimr 
and its place is supposed to be marked near Laya 
in Bengal by some ruins, especially of a temple, in 
the courtyard of which is a tree said to the 
descendant of the original tree of intelligence. 

The name Buddha is from a root meaning “ to 
awake,” and seems to signify **the enfranchised 
one — the man set free from ignorance and ex- 
istence.” He was also called by his family name 
of Sakya^ and by his tribal name of Qautmia^ 
sometimes Qautanui iJie Ascetic. Of course, 
Buddha, like most other half-traditional, half- 
historical characters, has been credited with being 
a solar myth, but there seems little reason for 
doubting his existence. Assuming him to have 
existed, he taught in Benares, or turned the 
wheel,” as was said by a confusion of the literal 
with the secondary meaning of the word for “ mon- 
arch,” and from this ** wheel” is thought to come 
the practice of employing the praying wheel in the 
Buddhist monasteries of Thibet. He is thought to 
have travelled through North India, and to have 
taught the people for about 40 years, dying at Oude 
at the age of eighty, and being burnt, and finhUy 
passing into his already realised Nirwana. 

Buddhisnir the religion, or system of philo- 
sophy, that has been elaborated out of the views 
taught and held by Buddha, and about which many 
oonflioting opinions have been and are held, some 
considering it a relic of primeval worship, and 
others thi^ing it a more or less conscious imitation 
of Christianity. But whatever its ori^n, it is the 
religion of nearly a quarter of the inhabitants of 
the globe, and though it has nearly lost its hold in 
Indi^ except among some races of the north, it 
prevails in Ceylon, in great part of China, in the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, in Thibet, Central Asia, 
and part of Siberia, and among the Tartar tribes 
generally. 

Taking its rise in Northern India in the fifth 
oentury B.o. [Buddha], Buddhism was patronised 
by some powerful princes, and though animated 
by no persecuting spirit, proved itself of great 
missionary capability. In the third century b.o. 
it was prevailing in Ceylon, in Burmah in the fifth 
oentury of our era, and in Siam in the 7th, while 
it had penetrated to China in 217 B.C., and in the 
first century a.d. the reigning emperor decreed it 
the third state-religion in importance. That ft had 
made considerable progtese to the north of the 
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HimaUK^jas is shown hy the fact that a Chinese 
ffeneralin 120 B.C* brought back from an exj^ition 
mto the Desert of Gobi a golden statue of Buddha. 

The Chinese always considered India their Holy 
Land, and it is from Chinese pilgrims that is 
obtained the knowledge of the state of Buddhism 
in India, since there is little to be found about it in 
native literature; and undoubtedly it met with 
persecution in India, especially in what is now the 
presidency of Bombay, since of the 900 cave 
temples in which Buddhism was forced to take 
refuge, nearly all are in that region. It was 
Mohammedanism that finally killed Buddhism in 
India. As Buddha, like Socrates and other great 
teachers, left no writing, three councils of his 
followers, soon after his death, settled the doctrines 
and discipline of the young church. The first 
was just after Buddhaa death ; 100 years later 
came a second council against innovators and 
heretics, and the third in 244 b.g. — during the reign 
and under the auspices of aKing Asokaof Northern 
India, who was a great advancer of Buddhism — 
fixed the canon, wlfich was committed to writing 
150 years later. The triple basket, as it has been 
called, of the canonical writings consists of the 
Sutrat for the laity, the Vvmya^ or discipline for 
the order, and the Ahkidharnui or metaphysical 
principles. Of these the first seems the germ from 
which the rest of the system has probably been 
evolved, while the existence of a set of metaphysical 
principles will not appear strange to stuaents of 

The doctrines are in some points similar to those 
of Brahmanism. Buddhism holds the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, or the continuance of 
personal identity ; that is, that man passes through 
successive stages of existence, sometimes higher 
sometimes lower, the past and present ever having 
its infiuence on the future, till at last he reaches 
the perfect state of Nirwana, as to the nature of 
which there is some doubt whether it means per- 
fect annihilation or absorption into the general 
vital or informing principle of the universe. For 
Buddhism there is no God, but a kind of im- 
personal Pantheism. It seems to say with the poet : 


** What if all of animated nature 
Be but organic liarps diversely (himed. 

That tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeae, 

At once the soul of each and God of all ? ** 


This hankering after a union of past and future 
existence seems innate in the race, and men often 
think they can catch gleams of reminiscence from 
a brighter world. 

The second fundamental point of Buddhism is a 
thorough-going Pessimism, which regards existence 
as nothing but misery, and future happiness at 
the best as only problematical, and even then 
little more than an escape from existence to anni- 
hilation or something very«like it. There are four 
** sublime truths ** : sHrst, pain exists ; second, the 
cause of pain is desire or at&chment partly necessi- 
tated by former existence ; third, the Nirwana ends 
pain ; fourth, the truth that leads to the Nirwana. 

The road to theNlrwaua consists of eight things : 
Right views, feelings, words, behaviour, exertion, 


obedience, memory, meditation. And to aid in 
attaining to rightness in these eight essentials 
there are ten oomman<hnents, five of them ol 
universal obligation, not to kill, steal, commit 
adultery, lie or drink ; and five others of obligation 
for those who aim at making decided progress 
towards the Nirwana. These relate to inaulgenoe 
in food, amusements, personal ornament and 
gratification, luxury ana wealth; and for fully 
professed monks the rules are still more severe. 

Buddhism inculcates the practice of alms-giving, 
benevolence, purity, patience, courage, contempla- 
tion, and knowMge. Of these, benevolence 
tow^R all nature is particularly binding. Buddha 
himself, in one of his transmigrations, offered him- 
self, out of kindness, as food to a starving tigress. 
Humility, and other virtues commonly called 
Christian, are prescribed, not excluding the duties 
of confession and penance. 

The perfect Nirwana is only attainable after 
death, but a kind of Nirwana may be obtained, 
which is a sort of ecstasy or trance, in which there 
are neither ideas nor their absence. It is difficult 
to see how this differs from a dreamless sleep, or 
from the unconsciousness which follows a stunning 
blow. 

It naturally follows, from the nature of Buddhism, 
that there is little worship. In the temples are 
altars or shrines, and before these are offered 
fiowers and fruits and incense, processions are 
made and h 3 niins are sung ; but these seem acts of 
commemoration, not of prayer, and are not wholly 
unlike the services prescribe by Positivism. 

There are not wanting signs in present society of 
a hankering after the delights of esoteric Buddhism, 
but it is not universally admitted that its disciples 
are yet seated in the seat of intelligence. 

BudgBzigftr, a dealers* corruption of the 
native name of Melopaittaous imdulatuti, a small 
Australian parrakeet, common in this country as a 
c^e-bird. It is about the size of a sparrow, 
with green and yellow plumage, pencilled with 
black. Called also Undulated Grass Parrakeet. 

Bndtfwt (literally a mall hag)^ used meta- 
pborically of a collection of items, as a budget of 
letters, or a budget of news. In England the term 
is specially applied to the annual financial state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, usually 
delivered in April, comprising an account of the 
receipts and expenditure for the past year, and 
estimates of both for the current year. In France 
and Italy it is applied to the annual estimates of 
the various departments of the Ctovemment for the 
expenses of the army, navy, etc. r 

BudwaiSy a town in the Austrian iringdom 
of Bohemia, at the junction of the Moldau and 
the Maltsch, and 133 miles from Vienna, is a well 
built city with some fine public buildings, including 
a 16th century cathedral with detached tower. 
There are considerable manufactures of pottery, 
blacklead, nails, sugar, and liqueurs; and in the 
mountains near the town are gold and silver mines. 
The first railway made In Germany-— for horse 
traction— was from Budweis to Lins. 
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Sumwb Ajras. the ca]>ital of the Argentine 
Republic, is on the r^ht bank of the estuary of the 
river Plata, which, though 36 miles across at this 
spot and 150 mites from the open sea, is here so 
snallow that ships that draw 15 feet of water can* 
not approach within less than seven or eight miles 
from the town. The advantage tliat Buenos Ayres 
possesses over the rival Uruguayan port, Monte 
Video, upon the other side of the river, is that it has 
facilities for monopolising and controlling the 
Inland trade which the latter city is destitute of. 
I4ite improvements in the water approach, with a 
system of river walls and of docks, which will on 
the one hand prevent Hoods and overflows, and upon 
the other will enable vessels of any size to come 
quite up to the city, together with the rapid develop- 
ment of railwavB that open up the resources of the 
oounti^ and will in time facilitate its communication 
with Chili, bid fair to give Buenos Ayres a future 
of great prosperity. The city is hud out in a 
square, and the streets intersect each other at light 
angles, biit the roads are bad and muddy, and as 
the town is somewhat hilly, and the causeways are 
made level, these latter are often at an inconvenient 
height from the road, into which descent has to be 
made by slijipery steps which bring tlie unwary 
riedestrian to grief. But ho is perhape compensated 
by the opportiinity given him by the height of the 
causeways of studying the dolee farniente 'wYiicM 
is dear to the Argentine female nature. The best- 
built part of the town is the centre, in which most 
of the warehouses and houses of business are 
situated. The cathedral is exceeded only by that 
of Lima, and there are several fine public buildings, 
including the government house, the residence of 
the president of the* republic, the University, the 
mint, the post office, a military college, and the 
congress hall, while some of the railway stations 
are imposing buildings. Six railways have their 
terminus here, and there are 100 lines of tram line, 
and there is cable communication with Europe and 
with the United States. 

Of the dozen or so squares that the city contains 
the handsomest is the Plaza de la Victoria, which 
has in the centre a monument of the war of In- 
dependence. The city is well drained, and though 
till lately they dependeti upon the water carrier for 
a supply from the river, the water is now laid on, 
as well as gas, and the old arrangements remain 
only in the suburbs. Like most foreign towns of 
any pretension, the telephone is used extensively. 
There is a large foreign element in Buenos Ayres, 
many of tils great houses of England, France, 
and Belgium having branches or representatives 
heio, and the town is very cosmopolitan. The 
great majority of the foreigners are Italians, to 
Which nation most of the caf5 keepers belong; 
next in numbers are the Spanish, French, 
and English. There are newspapers in all these 
languages, and in German. Aa Buenos Ayres is on 
an alluvial plain, it presents a monotonous appep* 
anoe, besides the practical disadvantages of ^ing 
almost destitute of stone and of fuel. But as the 
people are ever ready to fdlow Suremean fashions, 
granite is now imported for paving the strecfts, and 
the houses are built and zumlahad in European 


style, and are fitted with chimneys and grates, 
where European coal takes the place of oharooal 
and withered prairie weeds which were formerly 
burnt in the old Spanisii brazero. The change 
is much appreciated, as the climate of Buenos 
Ayres is both humid and variable. It is a much 
debated question at the present time whether 
emigration to Buenos Ayres and its neighbourhood 
is a thing to be encouraged or not, some saying 
that the authorities hold out hopes to intending 
immigrants that are not realised, while others say 
that the disappointment is caused by the impossible 
ideas with which the emigrants arrive there, ex- 
pecting to be at once well-to-do landed proprietors, 
without expenditure of capital or passing through 
the process of labour and hardship generally known 
as ^ roughing it.” But emigration is easy, since 
there are numerous lines of steamers plying between 
Europe and Buenos Ayres. 

Although the inhabitants of the city of Buenos 
Ayres resemble Europeans to a great extent in 
habits, you Imve only to go out upon the plain 
composing the province, among the cattle and 
sheep-rearing farms, or eztmicUu^ to find the wild, 
independent race of Gauchos, who live on horse- 
back and employ their whole life chiefly in tending 
cattle, though on the many millions of acres of 
sheep-farms there is a large proportion of Scottish 
and Irish shepherds. The native owners of the 
cattle and sheep-farms divide their life between 
town and country, living a civilised life in the 
winter, and a semi-wild life upon their estaneUu in 
the sunmier. Compared with the industry of 
cattle-rearing, that of agriculture is ndt very 
important, and is confined chiefly to the eastern 
district of the province and to the south-west of the 
city. Buenos Ayres was founded by De Mendoza in 
1635, and again in 1680 by De Garay, and in 1776 
the province of Rio de la Plata was made a vice- 
royalty, with Buenos Ayres os capital. In 1805 and 
1807 the English attacked Buenos Ayres and were 
driven off. In 1816 separation from Spain and the 
establishment of a republic was determined on, and 
since 1880 Buenos Ayres has been the seat of the 
federal government, the government of the province 
being carried on at ha. Plata. Pop. (1001); 836,381. 

BTiifalo, at the east end of Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of Buffalo river and at the head of Niagara 
river, is the capital of Erie county, in the state of 
New York, ranking third among the cities of New 
York, and the third city in the Union for its trade 
in live stock. But its great importance is as a 
centre of the com trade, and it has a magnificent 
installation of elevators, while it has extensive iron 
and steel works, blast furnaces, rolling mills, 
machine shops, shipyards, tanneries, and breweries, 
and is a great coal dep6t. 

The city, which is about 290 miles direct from 
New York, and 639 miles from Chicago, has a 
frontage of about 5 miles to the lake and river, and 
has a large harbour, capable of accommodating 
vessels of 17 feet draught, with an outer breakwater 
of 4,000 feet, besides other extensive conveniences 
for trade and naxigatiaa. The formation of the 
Erie oanal in 1825 gave the first great isqpetiii to 
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the trade of Buffalo, a trade which has been greatly 
developed by the* great extension of the railway 
system. The Grand Trunk Bailway crosses the 
Niagara by a fine iron bridge at a short distance 
from the city. Buffalo is well paved, and is well 
provided with boulevards and avenues, and a fine 
park, and has many imposing buildings both public 
and private. The city was founded by the Holland 
Land Company in 1801. After being burnt in 
18l3 by the English, it was rebuilt, and from a 
population of 15,000 in 1832 had risen to 876,587 
in 1905. 

Buffalo, any individual or species of Bubalus, a 
genus or sub-genus of Bovidas, strictly confined to 
the Old World, though in America the name Buffalo 
is commonly given to the Bison (q.v.). Buffaloes 
are large, clumsy oxen, differing from the domestic 
ox in their massive proportions, and in having the 
horns flattened and triangular in section, inclined 
outwards and backwards, and turning upwards at 
the tips. The Asiatic or Indian Buffalo (B, huffelus), 
a native of India and the islands of the Eastern 



Archipelago, stands about four feet high at the 
shoulaers, and is some seven feet from the snout to 
the insertion of the tail. The skin is brown, and 
sparsely covered with stiff black hair, longer on the 
head and neck, and falling off with age. The 
horns curve backwards, and when the animal is in 
motion it holds its head so far forward that they 
touch the shoulders. The hide makes excellent 
leather; from the milk a kind of butter is 
made ; but the flesh is little esteemed. The 
buffalo was domesticated at a very early period ; 
from its great strength it is a valuable beast 
of burden, and has been introduced into Egypt 
and the South of Europe. Both in its wild and 
tame condition it is a marsh-loving animal, and 
rolls in and coats itself wfth mud as a protection 
amdnst insects. It can never resist the temptation 
ox waUowiog, and for this reason is seldom laden 
with goods liable to damage from water. It is said 
to be a match for the t^r, and flghts between 
these two animals are a common amusement of 
some of the native princes. The name sporting 


buffaloes ” is given to those trained to stand as 
cover for sportsmen shooting waterfowl. The Gape 
buffalo or Cape ox {Bo» a native of South 

Africa, is a somewhat larger animal, covered with 
deep brown or black bristly hair, and having huge 
horns flattened at the ba^, where they almost 
meet. It resembles the Asiatic species in general 
habits, but is of much fiercer disposition. Large 
herds of these animals were formerly very common, 
but the advance of civilisation and the fondness of 
sportsmen for “ large game ” have rendered the 
Cape buffalo rare, if not extinct, within the colony 
from which it takes its name. This animal has 
never been domesticated ; but this is probably 
rather due to the low condition of the natives 
than to the inherent difficulty of the task. [Anoa, 
Zamouse.] 

Buff Leather, a strong oil-dressed leather, 
miule from buffalo's or some kind of ox’s hide. It 
was formerly used as armour, but is now principally 
employed in the making of pouches, belts, etc. 

Bnffon, George Louis Leolerc, Comte de 
Bufpon, who did more perhaps than any other one 
man to popularise the study of soology In the 
18th century, was born at Montbard, Burgundy, in 
1707. He studied law under the Jesuits at Dijon, 
and showed great taste foi* mathematics, and 
patience in investigation. In company with Lord 
Kingston he travelled in Italy and studied at 
Angers. He translated Newton’s FhximH and 
Hales’ Vegetable Statice into French, and, being 
possessed of considerable private memis, employed 
an amanuensis in his study of mathematics, 
physics, and agriculture. In 1739 he was chosen a 
member of the Academy of Sciences and keeper of 
the Jardin du Roi and Museum, so that Paris 
became his home, and there he died in 1788. 
Though having himself but a slight knowledge of 
anatomy and neither knowledge of nor liking for 
system, the scheme of his great descriptive 
ifaturelley which was at first published in forty- 
four quarto volumes, was more comprehensive 
than any that had preceded it. The first three 
volumes were published in 1749, and in the first 
fifteen Buffon had the assistance of Daubenton, 
a profound anatomist, whilst the last eight volumes, 
dealing with reptiles, fish, and cetacea, were pub- 
Jished by Lac6^de, after the death of their pro- 
jector. Buffon’s bold speculations as to the gradual 
cooling of the planetary system and the adapta^ 
tion of our earth as it cooled to successive noups 
of organisms give him a permanent place m the 
history of biology. 

Bvff-tip. a well-known English moth {Pygma 
bucephala)^ in which a buff patch occurs at tne tip 
of each upper wing; when at rest the moth ui 
protected by its resemblance to a piece of dead 
wood. The caterpillar lives on trees, and the pupa 
is not protected in a cocoon. 

Bug. I- The Western Bug rises in Austrian 
Gali^ and forming in a ^eat measure the eastern 
boundary of Poland, falls Into the Vistula near War* 
saw, after a oeurseef 470 miles. 2. TheSastamBl^ 
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rising in Podolia^ flows soutb-oast into the esiuaiy 
of the Dnieper after a course of 520 miles. 

BngMildf Thomas (1784-1849)»aFrenchsoldier, 
born at Limoges. He entered thearmv at nineteen 
years of age, and showed such bravery and 
talent that he obtained his colonelcy in 1814. 
The revolution of 1830 recalled him to public life, 
ani he became deputy for Perigueux, and was sent 
to Algeria in 18^. He distinguished himself in 
the war against Abd-eLKader, and was appointed 
Governor of Algeria in 1840, and made Marshal of 
Prance In 1848, and the next year he received the 
title of Duo dlsly for a victory over the forces of 
the Emperor of Morocco. He commanded the 
army in Paris during the revolution of 1848, and 
died of cholera the year after. 

Bugtnliaigtlif Johann (1485-1558), a Ger- 
man scholar and reformer, was bom at Wollin in 
Pomerania, whence he is sometimes sumamed 
** Pomeranus.** He was distinguished as a classical 
scholar at Greifswald, where he was educated, and 
early in the 16th century became rector of a 
school at Treptow, and was appointed by a neigh- 
bouring convent to lecture to the monks. Con- 
verted to the views of Luther by the latter’s book 
J)e CavititMaie BakyUmicA, he ouickly converted 
the abbot and others, and threw himscuf heart and 
soul into the work of the Reformation. His energy 
and his talent for organising were great, and he 
was chosen to regumte the affairs of the new 
churches generally, and in 1537 he was invited to 
Denmark by Christian III. to organise the church 
and schools ; and there he remained five years, and 
returned to pass the rest of his life at Wittenberg. 
Besides aiding Luther to translate the Bible, ho 
wrote many works, among them being an interpre- 
tation of the Psalms and a HUtory of Pomertmia 
which was first published in 1728. 

Bnggy, a light four-wheeled vehicle with a 
hood ; tnls is the use of the word in the United 
States. In India it signifies a gig with a hood, and 
in England a two-wheeled carrmge without a hood. 

BllglliM (properly WuGi), a people of central 
and south Celeb^ one of the most intelligent and 
enterprising in the Malay archipelago; speech a 
Malayo-Polynosian dialect written in a peculiar 
ohar^ter of Hindu origin, and possessing a litera- 
ture (chronicles, legends, poetry) ; type Indonesian, 
light complexion, straight eyes, prominent nose, 
regular (Caucado) features. [Indonbsians.I The 
Bughis are gtmt traders and navigators, maintain- 
ing active commercial relations with every part 
of the Archipelago, from Sumatra to the Aru 
Islands. All We been Mohammedans since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

a musical instrument, generally made of 
brass or copper, with a tube rather shorter and less 
expanded tWi that of the trumpet (q.v.), and 
played with a cupped mouth-ffieoe. It is used in 
the army as a signalling instrument; it formerly 
was employed only for infantry, the trumpet being 
used for cavalry and artillery, but now it has quite 
superseded the latter in all regiments. 


BlurSy a group of insects belonging to the order 
Rhyi^ota, and constituting the sub-order HstbU- 
OPTEBA. They are insects with jaws adapted 
for piercing, and provided with a suctorial pro- 
boscis or rostrum : they have four wings, and 
the name of the sub-order is derived from the 
fact that those of the anterior pair are half -horny 
and half membranous {hemieljftra^ and hence some- 
times known as the Jlmiiptera)* Some bugs, how- 
ever, are wingless. The majority live on plants, 
but others, induding most of the aqua^c species, 
live on other insects, or suck the blo^ of birds or 
mammals. The first segment of the body (pro- 
thorax) is large and movable in nearly all the 
forms, and by scraping this against the neck a 
slight but shrill note is produced : this is especially 
noticeable in Pirates etridulne, a species common 
under stones, etc., in the South of France. The 
bugs are divided into two mups— the Land Bnm 
or Geocores, and the Water Bugs or Hydrocores ; in 
the former the antennmand the rostrum or sudring 
tube are both longer than in the latter division. 
The best known species is the Bed Bu^ {Cimex or 
Acamthia leottdariuSf Linn, sp.), which is probably 
indigenous to Africa, whence it has been carried 
over the world. It was recorded in England in 
1508, but does'not appear to have established Itself 
till late in the seventeenth century, when it is said 
to have been largely introduced in the timber used 
for rebuilding l^ndon after the Fire. It is mainly 
kept in check by the cockroach. Some of the bugs 
are of some size; thus some of the species of 
BeUstwna measure six inches in expanse of wing ; 
the Wheel Bug {Beduvim permmatUM^ Llhn. sp.) is 
one of the largest English spedes. A few genera, 
such as Phyllomorpha^ resemble the leaves of plants 
in appearance. The species of one genus, 
live on the surface of the sea, fkr nbm land. The 
earliest species occur in the liae (q*v.). 

BufTolmay a town of European Russia, 243 
mile^rom the city of Samara, to the government 
of which it belongs, and on the Bugulminka, a 
tributary of the Kama, which flows into the Volga. 
It is quite a modern town, and is only important as 
being at the junction of two great roads from 
Orenbuig and Ufa. 

Bugunislflllt a town of European Russia, 
government Samara, is situated at the confluence 
of the Kimel and Tarkhanka. 

BallL ANDBfl, an Italian cabinet maker bom in 
1642. He lived in France, and there invented the 
work which bears his name. It consists of dark- 
odoured tortoiseshell or wood, inlaid with brasa 
He died in 1732. 

BoUAinM Bonintins are institutions which 
have sprunglnto existence in comparatively recent 
times, and although originally designed more parti- 
cularly for the working dass^ they have attidned 
a very considerable position, not only as a profitable 
investment for savings for aU classes of the com- 
munity, but as a means of acquiring, bv borrowing 
on favourable terms, freebdd, lea^old, or copy- 
bold propertlefi. 

Their piriiidpol object is to raise a fund, out of 
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which the members can purchase properties of the 
above description by advances made to them out of 
the society's funds* such advances being repayable 
(l 30 th principal and interest) by fixed peri^ical 
instalments. 

It is difficult to state accurately the precise origin 
of these societies, but institutions of a somewhat 
similar character are believed to have existed in a 
rude form amongst the Greeks in the days of the 
republics; amonpt the Anglo-Saxons in Great 
Britain, and also in the South Sea Islands. Associa- 
tions to enable their members to build or purchase 
dwelling houses were known in Birmingham as far 
back as the year 1781. In January, 1809, the 
“ Greenwich Building Society ” was formed under 
certain rules and regulations, the object being to 
raise a fund, by the monthly subscriptions of its 
members, which was to be laid out in building 
houses, and the dividing of the same among the 
subscribers under and subject to such rules. 

These societies were formerly founded and regu- 
lated in this country under the old Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, the principal one being the 6 and 7 
William IV., c. 32 ; but their increasing popularity 
and importance induced the Legislature in the year 
1874 to pass a special Act of Parliament for their 
regulation, by which many important privileges 
(hereafter more particularly mentioned) are con- 
ferred on building societies. 

The existing Building Society Acts are the 37 
and 38 Victoria, c. 42 (the one above referred to as 
passed in the year 1874, and known as the Build- 
luf Sotfietiei Act 1874), and the Acts 40 and 41 
Victoria, c. 63, and 47 and 48 Victoria, c. 41, known 
as the Amending Acts.” The first named is the 
principal Act, and under it societies are formed, and 
on their rules being duly registered as required by 
the Act, and certified by the Registrar, they possess a 
corporate character, and enjoy the protection of 
limited liability; sWes can be transferred with- 
out payment of stamp duty, and reconveyances of 
the mortgaged property by deed are rendered un- 
necessary, a simple receipt for the mortgage money 
endorsed on the mortgage deed answering the 
purpose of a reconveyance. Building societies so 
constituted have also power, if authorised by their 
rules, to borrow money within certain defined 
limits. 

Building Societies are either permanent or ter- 
minating. 

A Pertnanent Society ^ as the name implies, may 
last for ever, investing shares being issued, upon 
which payments are made by the several members 
either in one or several sums, upon which interest 
accumulates, or else it is paid out to the member at 
his election. Advances are made to borrowers 
(either members of the society or strangers), repay- 
able by periodical Instalments, including principal 
and interest. 

A Terminating Society, on the other hand, is one 
which by its rules is to terminate at a fixed period, 
or when a certain result has been attained. Upon 
eacn share a fixed subscription is payable through- 
out the Society's existence; this forms a fund 
adequate to give every member a sum fixed by the 
rules at its foundation. In some societies the 


advances aie made by ballot, in others by sale ; in 
others again by alternate ballot and safe. There 
are a number of societies throughout the country of 
this character known as Starr Bowkett societies, ' 
the name being adopted from a Mr. Starr, who was 
largely instrumental in forming them in the first 
instance. 

The “Industrial and i^vident Societies Act 
1876,” repealing the Acts of 1862 and lt*71, enables 
societies to be formed for the purpose of buying 
and selling land, with power to mortgage, lease, or 
build. These are known as Co-operative Building 
Societies. 

Freehold Land Societies also in form come under 
the “Building Societies Acts.” Subscriptions are 
received in these societies in the same way its in 
building societies, and out of the funds so sub- 
scribed estates in land are purchased, which are 
afterwards split into lots suitable to the member’s 
requirements, and other improvements are effected, 
the cost of which and of the original conveyance to 
the society is distributed over the whole property, 
and added to the purchase money of each lot. 

! Members of these societies are thus enabled to 
acquire small pieces of land at wholesale price. A 
building society cannot in law legally hold land 
except by way of security ; therefore^ the arrange- 
ments above described respecting freehold land 
societies have to be carried out through the medium 
of trustees. 

As regards disputes from time to time arising in 
these societies on the construction of their rules or 
otherwise, a convenient and economical mode of 
adjusting them is provided by the Act, via. arbi- 
tration. 

Dissolution of these societies, whether perma- 
nent or terminating, may take place on the oc- 
currence of any event declared by the rules to 
have that effect ; or they may be dissolved in any 
manner prescribed by their rules, or by the Act, or 
they may be wound up, either voluntiirily or com- 
palsorily, under the Companies Acts 1862-1867. 

Building societies exist in Scotland, and also in 
the United States. In the latter country there are 
many thousands established. The funds are lent to 
borrowing members, who pay a premium for that 
privilege in addition to interest. Finos are also 
exacted for non-payment of subscriptions, as is the 
case generally and everywhere in both classes of 
societies. 

A Royal Commission having been appointed in 
the year 1871 to inquire into the o^rations of 
building societies, the principal Act of 1874 (above 
referred to) may be considered as the outcome of 
their report made to Parliament. Periodical returns 
and reports have to be sent by each society to the 
Registrar annually. It is supposed that half a 
million of persons are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in building societies. 

BniteilsovM ca/re\ capital of the 

province of the same name in Java, is a favourite 
noliday resort for the merchants of Batavia, from 
which it is about 40 miles south. It has also 
of the finest botanic gardens in the world. 1 

Bnldkiiry a fortified island of Sind, in the Indoi, 
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i» sliuated between the towns ol Boree, on the S., 
and Sukktir on the W. bank. It is only 800 yards 
long by 300 yards broad. 

Bnkowbia (i*^. heech-Umiy^ a duchy of the 
Austrian empire, is bounded on the K. and N.W. 
by Galicia, S. by Russia and Roumania, S. by 
Moldavia, and W. by Hungary and Transylvania. 
It covers an area of over 4,(X)0 square miles, largely 
occupied by woodland, traversed, especially in the 
ts., by offshoots of the Carpathians, and is drained 
mainly by the Danube and the Pruth. It rives to 
the Emperor of Austria the title Duke of Bukowina, 
and was ceded to that country in 1776 by Turkw. 
The capital is Czernowitz. Its products are chiefly 
agricultural, including the rearing of horses and 
cattle. 

BullbOMIf e> town on Luzon, one of the Philip- 
pines, and capital of a province of the same name, 
Is situated on the river Bulacan, at the head of the 
bay of Manila, and 20 miles from that town. 

BulandsEalir, a district of British India, in 
the North-Western Provinces, covers an area of 
nearly 2, 000 square miles. It comprises an alluvial 
plain, enclosed between its principal rivers — the 
Ganges and Jumna. It is traversed by the East 
India and the Oudh and Rohilkhund railways, and 
has been made fertile by artificial irrij^tion. 
Besides the ordinary grains, cotton, indigo, and 
sugar are among its leading products. Its chief 
town and the administrative headquarters of the 
district bears the same name. 

Bulb, a short, fleshy, and generally conical 
underground stem, giving off adventitious roots 
from its under surface, find covered above with 
leaf-scales. Bulbs are of two classes : tquamose^ 
with imbricate scales of small relative width, as in 
Liiium ; and tunic€f>t:c, with concentrically sheath- 
inf^ scales, as in the onion. Bulba vary in duration, 
being either annual, biennial, or perennial, and 
reproduce themselves, sometimes multiplying 
rapidly, by the production of ** cloves,” ox axillary 
buds in the axils of their scales, which become 
independent. Bulbs are especially characteristic of 
dry climates, such as Asia Minor and South Africa, 
and of monocotyledons, especially the Lili4icem 
and AimrylUdaceof, A swollen aerial branch in 
epiphytic orchitis (q.v.) is termed a pBmtdo-bulby 
but is less closely homologous to a bulb than the 
aerial hUbU, or undeveloped branch with a few 
over-lapping Itaf-scales, which falls off and repro- 
duces the plant, in the tiger-lily. Enlargetl roots, 
such as those of the turnip, are sometimes 
erroneously called bulbs by ftirmers. 

Bulbul, the Turkish and Persian name for the 
nightingale (in which sense it is common in poetry), 
used in zoology as the English name of a family 
(Pycnonotidoj) or suWamily (Brachypotlinm) of 
Oriental binls, intermedlfito between the Babblers 
and Thrushes, and sometimes called Fruit-thrushes. 
Some of the species of the type-genus Pycnonotus 
are kept in England as cage-birds, and in India P. 
kamorrhmu is trained to fight like a game-cock. 


BulgftfiUi a kingdom, was a prinoipaliw until 
1908 under the sazemnty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
It is situated on the right or southern bank of the 
Danube, and extends from the influx of the river 
Tlmok to Silistria, and thence to the Black Sea. 
Bulgaria was ori^ally bounded on the 8. by 
the Balkans, and on the W. by Servia, Since 
1886 its boundaries have been enlarged by the 
union with Eastern Roumelia, on the S. side of 
that range, which now forms part of the king- 



dom, and is often called Southern Bulgaria. The 
total area is 38,390 square miles. Bul^ria is 
an extensive table*land, sloping to this Danube, 
and drained by its tributaries, which are numerous, 
but of inconsiderable size, and by a few small 
streams running into the Black Sea. The only 
nrnMtaim are the Balkans (the HmmMM of the 
ancients), of an average height of 6,000 feet, Mount 
Scardus, the highest peak of the Char Dagh, has 
an elevation of 9,700 feet above the sea. The 
mountains are of granitic character, and can be 
traversed only by certain passes. That known as 
Trajan’s Gate carries the main road between Con- 
stantinople and Vienna; the Shipka Pass is 
memorable as the scene of a gallant struggle daring 
the Russo-Turkish war. 

CtifHOite, The winter is severe but not long, the 
summer and autumn generally warm and dry but 
for occasional thunderstorms. The soil is a light 
black or brown loam, very fertile. 

Minerals abound. Coal, silver, lead, iron, chrome, 
manganese, graphite, malachite, gypum, kaolin, 
and salt have all been found, but there are very 
few mines at work. Iron and sulphur springs 
are numerous. 

History. Bulgaria proper includes most of the 
ancient Mcesia, which, when first mentioned by 
historians, had a Slav population. Various Gothic 
colonies were afterwards founded, and about 
the middle of the sixth century the Bulgarians, 
a Finn tribe from the banks of the Volga, settled in 
Lower Mcesia. In the seventh century Upper Moesia 
was given by Heiaclius, the Byzantine emperor, 
to the Serbs, a Slavonic rape. [Sbbvia.] Bulgaria, 
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as Lower Hossia now came to be called, after 
remaining for some centuries under tbe protection 
of the Bjsantine empire, in 1185 declared its inde- 
pendence. Tbe yoke of the empire, however, was 
merely exchanged for that of Hungary, until 
the year 1392, when the country was conquered 
by the Ottomans, and its so-called independence 
came to an end. The troubles culminated in 
1876-8 in the Russo-Turkish War [Turkey], from 
which Bulgaria rose a separate State under Prince 
Alexander. Prince Ferdinand was elected in 1887, 
and became Osar in 1908. 

Ccnstitutwn, The principality was created in 
1878 by the Treaty of Berlin, which ordered that it 
should be autonomous, and tributary to the Saltan, 
with a Christian government and a national militia, 
and the Prince should be freely elected by the 
population and confirmed by the Sublime Porte, 
in October, 1908, however, Bulgaria declared her 
independence, and the Prince became Czar of 
Bulgaria. Eastern Roumelia was handed over to 
the Prince of Bulgaria by imperial flrman, April 
6th, 1886. Sofia forms the joint capital. 

The legislative authority was originally vested in 
a single chamber called the National Assembly. 
This is elected for five years (by “manhood suf- 
frage **) in the proportion of one member to every 
20,000 of the population. In 1883 the Assembly 
assented to tbe creation of a second chamber. Tbe 
executive power is wielded by a council of eight 
ministers, those, namely, of (1) Foreign Affairs 
and Public Worship, (2) the Interior, (3) Public 
Instruction, (4) Finance, (6) Justice, (6) War, (7) 
Commerce and Agriculture, (8) Public Works, 
Ways and Communications. Bulgaria is divided 
into twelve districts. 

PopulatUm, in 1905 : total, 4,028,239. About 
three-fourths of these are Bulgarians, the re- 
mainder being made up of Mussulmans (who are 
annually decreasing), Greeks, Jews, gipsies, and 
foreigners of various nationalities. 

Ednctvt\4m. The constitution makes primary 
education free and compulsory. In the agricul- 
tural districts a large proportion of the children 
are kept away from school to help in farm labour. 
There are 4,681 elementary schools, with 8,771 
teachers; there were in 1907 20 gymnasia, with 
12,318 pupils ; 199 lower middle-class schools, with 
11,772 pupils ; while 400,308 pupils (148,371 girls) 
attend^ the elementary schools. The State grants 
a yearly subvention for education which provides 
for half the cost, the remainder being provided in 
towns by the municipalities and in villages by the 
commai^ authorities. 

Sofia has a university, maintained by the govern- 
ment, which also supports higher schools at about 
a dozen other towns. There is an excellent free 
library at Sofia. 

AgHovUure, Though almost exclusively an 
agricultural people, the Bulgarians are in many 
respects a long way behind the food producers of 
other European countries. There are no large 
landowners, and tbe cultivated lands, which com- 
prise nearly 6,000,000 acres, or about 25 per cent, 
of the total area, are chiefly in the hands of 
peasant proprietors, having freeholds averaging 


less thim 20 acres in extent. These small farmers 
maintain a strongly conservative attitude with 
regard to scientific improvements. Modem ma- 
chinery, chemical manures, and even the rotation 
of crops, are practically unknown, and the primi- 
tive methods of tlie classical period still prev^. 

A more serious difficulty even than this lack of 
enterprise among the farmers is the want of 
adequate means of communication and transport. 
The roads, although somewlmt improved during the 
last few years, are still among the worst in Europe. 
The railways, few and not easily accessible from 
the villages, charge prohibitory freight rates. 

Grain, principally wheat, of which 240,375 tons 
were exported in 1907, is the chief product. Grain 
constitutes about 80 per cent, of the total exports. 
Wine, silk, tobacco, rice, and cotton are also pro- 
duced, but in no great quantities, and flax, hemp, 
poppies, madder, and colza are cultivated. Cotton - 
growing is being tried. There are 728,000 acres 
of forest and woods containing oak, beech, elm, 
ash, pine, poplar, cornel, and juniper. New laws 
have recently been passed for their protection from 
waste. 

The famous attar of roses is produced chiefly in 
the prefectures of Philippopolis and Bski Zara, in 
which latter is situated the Kezanlik “ Valley of 
Roses.” The output of attar is about 6,000 lbs. 
annually, the value being from £12 to £14 per lb. 
The rose-growers are mostly of the poorer class, 
and derive but little benefit from the business, the 
crop being bought up, often in advance, by wealthy 
merchants, who make enormous profits. 

Cattle-breeding is carried on with little or no 
attempt to improve the quality of the stock pro- 
duced. Oxen and buffaloes are used for draught, 
almost to the exclusion of horses, which are 
scarcely employed outside the towns, where they 
are worked in strings as pack-horses. Of late, 
efforts have been made by the government to 
introduce stallions and bulls of a better class, for 
stud purposes. In 1905 there were 8,081 ,816 sheep, 
1,370,201 goats, and 463,241 pigs in Bulgaria. 
Tbe annual export is quite unimportant. 

Indvttrie$, These are practically non-existent. 
A few inefficiently worked coal mines, and some 
manufactories of rough homespuns (gaitan) and 
braid embroidery (abu and shayak), are alone 
worthy of mention. 

, Army. Service is compulsory. There are 
thirty-six regiments of infantry, each of two bat- 
talions and a dep6t, nine re^ments of cavalry, 
nine regimente of artillery, and half a battalion 
of field engineers (besides units of howitzer, 
mountain, and fortress artillery, railway and other 
engineers). Total peace strength, about 64,000 of 
all ranks ; total war strength, alwut 375,000. 

N(voy. This includes a few steam sloops, armed 
with guns, and some torpedo boats. In 1905 a 
Department of Marine was instituted and an 
admiral appointed. 

Bulgarin. THADOAffs, writer, wae bom in 1789, 
in Min^. After serving in the Russian Be 
in 1810 joined the Poles under Napoleon^ : 
part in campaigns in Spain, Germany, and Ktwm: < 
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lo 1B19 he settled in St. Petershnrg, edited the 
Nortiusm AroUtfett Tks Northern See^ and The 
BoMtUm Thalia^ and in 1829 published Ivan 
Vimhagen^ his first novel, which heightened his 
popularity. Besides novels he also wrote histories, 
travels, and reminiscences. He died in 1869. 

BvlL 1. An authoritative letter to the Catholic 
Church, issued by the Pope as its head, and so- 
called from the mlla or round leaden seal which 
gives it validity. This bears on one side the figures 
of St. Petef and St. Paul ; on the other, the name 
of the reigning Pope. It is attached to the docu- 
ment by a cord (silken if the bull is ** a bull of 
grace,” hempen if it is a “ bull of justice ”). The 
bull is in Iiatin, and is engrossed on parchment in 
a peculiar character, and is dated **from the day 
of the Incarnation,” and sometimes in the classietd 
Homan fashion (so many days before the calends, 
nones, or ides of the month). Important doctrines 
have often been promulgaM thus, and the bull is 
often known by some of the Latin words near its 
opening. The Bbief is a somewhat similar letter 
of a less important and authoritative character. 
The term bull has occasionally been applied to 
documents issued by lay princes. 

2. A ludicrous blunder in expression, involving 
some inconsistency, of which the speaker himself 
is unconscious. Sir Boyle Roche’s saying, **No 
man can be in two places at once unless he is 
a bird,” is an instance. Though ** bulls ” are now 
supposed to be an Irish characteristic, the word 
(according to Dr. Murray) was long in use before it 
was s^ially connected with the Irish. The theory 
that the use of the term originated in contemptuous 
allusion to the Papal edicts is rejected by the same 
authority, who connects it with the old French 
word boil, fraud. Thus it may have meant originally 
a jest or practical joke. 

BhU, Gbobob, Bishop of St. David’s, was born 
in 1634 at Wells, Somersetshire. Refusing while 
at Oxford to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Commonwealth, he was obliged to leave, and 
was ordained privately when he was only twenty- 
one. In 1668 he was appointed Rector of Sudding- 
ton near Cirencester ; in 1685, of Avening, Stroud ; 
in 1686, Archdeacon of Llandaif; and in 1705, 
Bishop of St. David’s. He wrote several religious 
books ; among them Htmtumia ApostoUoa, aw^en- 
in|f considerable controversy ; the Defeneio FidH 
MeoTue, his greatest work, showing that the 
doctrine of ^the Trinity was an article of faith in 
the Christian Church previous to the Council of 
Nicsoa ; and the Indieiwn JShclesue CUtholica, which 
gained for him the thanks of the French dergy. 

Bull, JOHK, the name given to the English 
naUon personified, is taken from Arbuthnot’s satire. 
The Jltetory of John JBuU, meant to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. In It John Bull’s mother is 
the Church of England, and his sister ’^Peg” is 
Scotland. The French in the same book are per- 
sonified as Leroie Baboon, and the Dutch as 
NUfholoi Frog. 

Bllll» John, musician and composer, was bom in 
1568, in Somersetshire. In 1591 ne was ai^inted 


organist in the Queen’s chapel in succession to 
Blltheman, his master ; in 1596 received the degree 
of doctor of music at Cambridge ; in 1596 beolune 
music lecturer at Gresham coUe^^; and in 1697 
organist to James I. He became in 1617 organist 
to the cathedral of Notre Dame at Antwerp, where 
he died in 1628. He is one of the many on whose 
behalf claims to the authorship of Qod Save the 
King have been advanced. 

Built Bobnbmank, violinist, was bom in 
1810 at Bergen, Norway. Becoming acquainted 
with Paganini, whose style of play his own subse- 
quently resembled, he received the impetus to 
cultivate excellence in the violin. His wonderful 
play made him the recipient of enthusiastic recep- 
tions in Europe and America, which latter continent 
he visited three times. He ^ed near his birthplace 
in 1880. 

Bnllacd {Pmnu$ a wild variety of 

P. communis, differing from the blackthorn (q.v.) 
in having brown bark instead of black, straighter, 
and less spinous branches, larger leaves which are 
downy on their under-surfaces, downy flower- 
stalks and larger flowers and fruit, whilst the 
latter, though round, is less harsh to the taste. A 
variety with yellow drupes is sold in London as 
“white damsons,” and though most plums (P, 
domestied) are altogether free from spines and have 
oval fruit, there are, in fact, no constant characters 
to distinguish P. insUitia from P. doniestiea* 

BllllsSi a swelling of considerable size pro- 
duced by an accumulation of serous fluid beneath 
the epidermis ; a vesicle (q.v.) on a large scale. 
[Pemphigus.] 

Bulldogf a breed of dogs said to be derived 
from the same stock as the mastiff (q.v.), formerly 
used by butchers for catching and throwing cattle, 
and afterwards bred for bull-baiting (q.v.). These 
dogs are large, powerful animals, of mater 
courage than intelligence, loving and obedient to 
those they know, slow to make friends, and swift to 
resent injury to themselves or their masters. The 
following are the chief points of the breed as laid 
down by Vero Shaw Skull large, square and 
broad; skin of forehead wrinkled, the “stop” or 
indentation between the eyes deep ; lower jaw pro- 
jecting beyond the upper ; canine teeth wide apart, 
incisors regular; eyes large; nose set welb wtok, 
allowing the dog to breathe freely while holding 
on ; ears small ; cheek-bumps at l^e of jaw well 
developed ; neck muscular, and with a double dew- 
lap ; shoulders sloping and stro^ ; chest wide and 
deep; forelegs powerful, straight, shorter than 
the hind, and turned out at the shoulders ; body 
very deep at the chest, of considerable girth; 
back short, rising from the shoulders to the loins, 
then siting to the stern, forming a “ roach ” or 
“ wheel back ; loins powerful ; tail set on low, 
short, and very fine ; hind legs turned out behind ; 
coat short and close ; weight about 50 lbs. for a dog, 
and 45 lbs. for a bitch. Bull-dogs may be of anv 
colour, except black orblack-and-tan ; brindle-and- 
white, brindle, white, falh}w fawn with black 
nose being the most valued. 
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BoUerf Chablsb, politician, was born in 1B06 
in Calcatta. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 
and was for some time under tbe tuition of Thomas 
Carlyle. In 1B30 he was returned to Parliament for 
West liooe, and, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill, for Liskeard. In., 1838 he went with Lord 
Durham to Canada as chief secretary ; in 1841 
became secretary to the Board of Control ; in 1846 
judge advocate«general, and in 1847 chief poor* 
law commissioner. He died in 1848, 

BnUar, Sib RBDVfiB9, was born in 1889. He 
served in campaigns in China, Ashanti, South 
Africa, Egypt and the Soudan, and was for a short 
time Under-Secretary for Ireland. Daring the 
Transvaal War in 1899, he was appointed to the 
chief command, but after his reverse at the Tugela 
River, Lord Roberts was made commander of the 
British forces in his stead, Sir Redvers Buller 
remaining general of the forces in NataL He 
effected the relief of Ladysmith in the face of 
great difficulties, and afterwards joined forces with 
and rendered valuable assistance to Lord Roberts. 
He returned to England in November^ 1900. In 
(.ctober, 1901, he was gi\en command of the First 
Army Corps at Aldershot, but was retired on balf-pay 
three weeks later in consequence of a speech mode 
in London, defending himself against attacks 
made upon him in the Press. He died in 1908. 

BnUfight, the national sport of Spain and 
Mexico, is an elaborate form of the combats with 
bulls winch were an occasional feature of the ancient 
contests in the amphitheatres of classical times. The 
hull is first attacked by picadorn^ or pikemen, 
dressed in antique knightly costume and mounted on 
worthless horses fit only for the knackers, which 
are blindfolded ; they do their best to excite the bull 
to cha^e them. A furious bull will often gore, and 
even disembowel, tlieir horses, whicli are neverthe- 
less urged again and again to the charge so long as 
it is possible for them to move. Should the 
pimdor be endangered, either another picador will 
draw off the attention of the bull, or men on foot 
will create a diversion by taking the bull in fhink, 
showing him scarlet cloaks, throwing darts with 
explosive fireworks attached, which stick in his 
hide, and by other methods. After the picadorei 
retire, tbe bull is worried by men on foot, chulos 
and handerilleros^ who irritate him with scarlet 
cloaks, and darts sometimes with fireworks attached, 
vault over him with poles, and exasperate him in other 
ways, saving themselves, of course, by their agility. 
Finally the matador enters on foot with a naked 
sword and a small red flag, which again infuriates 
the bulL He rushes on the matador ^ who stabs him ; 
he falls dead, and his carcase is dragged off the stage 
by a team of mules. From six to ten bulls are killed 
in an afternoon. Some, of course, will not show fight, 
and are dispatched ignominiously by the pica^res. 
The dan^ to the performers is, of course, 
considerable, to the nuUador especially ; hence 
a successful matador^ though usually taken from 
the lowest of the population, is a popular hero# 
whose company is sought in certain aristocratic 
circles, and who, being paid from £50 to £100 per 
ball slain, often makes a large fortune->-inone caset 


it is said, £40,000 sterling. The annual cost of the 
sport to the nation is estimated at £l,200,00a 
About 2,400 bulls and 8,600 horses are annually 
killed. Attempts have been made to naturalise the 
bullfight in the South of France, and even in Pai-ls j 
but the bulls have usually their horns tipi>ed or 
blunted, so that the more disgusting features of the 
Spanish sport are absent. 

BuUfinoh (^Pyrrhula enropaa^ a well-known 
finch (q.v.), widely distributed over Great Britain 
and common in some parts of Europe, but scarce in 
Ireland. The male is rather more than six inches 
long, ashy grey on the back, crown, tail, and long 
wing-feathers black, white biir on wings. The 
female is mther smaller, and has the back brownish 
grey, tlie under surface bluish grey, and tiie rest of 
the plumage less brilliant than in the male. 
Black, albino, and pied varieties often occur. The 
bullfinch frequents copses and plantations, and is 
an unwelcome visitor to orchards and gardens, for 
it has a bad reputation for destroying the buds of 
fruit trees though against the uiidoubted harm it 
does in this way should be set its destruction of 
the seeds of countless docks, thistles, and plantains. 
The nest is a rude structure of twigs, lined with 
root-fibres, and generally containing four bluish- 
white eggs, speckled with ornnge-brovvn. Tliere 
are usually two broods in tlio year. The natural 
song is soft and simple, but so low as to be almost 
inaudible. The call is a plaintive whistle, alid 
while feeding the bird utters a fe*el>le twitter. The 
popularity of the bullfinch as a cage-bird is due to 
the fact that it can be taught to whistle a simple 
air — in some cases two or three — an<l to its capticity 
for attachment to its owner. Bullfinches are, for 
the most part, trained in Germany, and the work of 
teaching them begins early and must be continued 
till after the first moult, for at this period they 
often forget, or repeat in a confused Bishion, what 
they have previously learnt. P. major, a larger 
form, occurs in the north and east of Europe. 

Bnllfly [Gadfly.] 

Bnllfrotf {Paata mvyims'), a large fjog, 
measuring from 13 inches to 21 inches over the 
extended limbs, ranging over the United States and 
as far north as Quebec. The body is green in 
front, dusky olive behind, and marked with 
irregular black blotches ; limbs dusky, barred with 
black; under parts yellowish. The popular and 
specific names refer to the loud croak of this 
animal, which can be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. Bullfrogs are solitary, except at tlie breeds 
ing season, when they assemble in large numbers, 
and their call is then louder than usual. The hind 
legs of these frogs are excellent eating. The name 
Bullfrog is sometimes (as in Byron’s CoriMh) 
applied to other species with a loud note. 

BRUhead, any individual of the acanthoptery- 
gian genus Coitus, which consists of some forty 
species of shore and freshwater fishes from the 
north temperate asone. They frequent rocky 
ground, lying between stones, and darting out With 
rapidity on their prey---small aquatic animals^ 
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notably cni§ta43ea. The River Bullhead {GAtm 
gohia)^ found in some British rivers, is from 3 inches 
to 4 inches long ; brown, with dark spots on the 
upper part* and white beneath ; but it undergoes 
many changes of colour after exertion or feeding. 
The desh, when boiled, is salmon-coloured, and 
delicate-eating. [Father Lasher ; for the Armed 
Bullhead $ee Poqge.] The species are also called 
Miller^s Thumbs, from their broad flat heads. 

B oUingar, H eierioh, reformer, was bom in 1504 
at Brcmgarten, near Zurich. After studying at 
Emmeri^ and Cologne, where he became acquainted 
with Luther's writings, he became intimate with 
Zwingli, whom he accompanied in 1528 to the 
religious conference at Berne. In 1529 he was 
made pastor at Bremgarten, and two years later 
succeeded Zwingli in the principal church at 
Zurich. Of his numerous writings many were 
translated into English, and amongst his corre- 
spondence were letters from Lady Jane Grey. He 
died in 1575 at Zurich. 

Bllllioli (perhaps from French houillir^ to boil) 
thus, molten metal, gold or silver in the mass, as 
distinguished from coin, plate or jewellery ; some- 
times used loosely to include coin considered solely 
with reference to its value as metal. For statistics 
of the production of bullion see Gold, Silver. 

Bnllroarar, a boy’s toy, consisting of a thin 
kite- or fish-shaped piece or wood, tied to a long 
string and whirled round, so as to produce a roar- 
ing noise. Mr. Andrew Lang applies the name to 
the turndun (q.v.). 

Bull Btlllf a fiver of America in the N.E. 
part of Virginia, forms the boundary between 
the counties of Fairfax and Prince William. It 
gives its name to two battles fought during the 
Civil war. The Union army was defeated each 
time. The first was fouglit July 2l8t, 1861 ; and 
the second August 29th and 30th, 1862. 

Bulmjlll, properly the English name of Scirpm 
iactmtria, one of the sedges which is used through- 
out Europe for ru8h-bot.tomed chairs and mats. 
The name is nOw generally transferred to the reed- 
mace or cat*s-tail {Typha lati/olia and T, angrn- 
iifolia)y very different plants, the brown velvety 
truncheon-like heads of female flowers of which, 
surmounted by the more slender and perishable 
spike of male ones, render them favourite de- 
corations in London drawing-rooms. 

BullB^m&d Bears, On the London Stock 
Exchange the “ bull ” was oritrinally a speculative 
purchaser of stock for future delivery, in the hope 
that it would rise, while the speculative seller, 
whose interest it was that the stock should fall, was 
called bear. The latter term was apparently earlier, 
and suggested by a proverb about “selling the 
bearskin before you have the bear” (since the 
speculative seller sells what he does not yet 
possess). “Bull** in this sense may have bron 
sop^ested by “ bear.** Possibly as it is the buU*8 
object to n^e the stock go up, some fancied 
resemblance between his asseverations of its 
excellence and the beilowings of a bull may have 


suggested the term. [Boom.] The terms are no 
used to denote anyone who tries to produce 
rise or a fall respectively in certain stocks. Tbn 
to “ bear Argentine stocks ” may mean to try 1 
lower the public estimate of their value. 

Bullotarriert any dog of the breed obtains 
by crossing the bull-dog and the terrier, and con 
bining the good points of both the original form 
The colour should be pure white ; body muscula 
head long and pointed, ears erect, general! 
clipped. 

Bull Trontf a loose name for several specie 
of trout (q.v.). Among a number of so-called bul 
trout Dr. Giinther found young salmon, salmc 
trout, and the sewin or grey trout ; and it is to th 
last-named form, probably only a variety of ti 
salmon trout, that the name should be confine 
This fish reaches a length of about 3 ft., and 
found in Wales, Cornwall, Dorset, Cumberland, tl 
north of Ireland, and on the Continent. The your 
lose the parr-marks early, and are then silvery wit 
a greenish tinge ; in older fish the back is greenisl 
brown, in the spawning season the belly becomi 
dark-brown in the male, but the silvery ting 
persists in the female. The gill-cover is square, ar 
is proportionately larger than in the salmon (q.v. 
as are also the teeth ; and the flesh is paler and < 
less delicate flavour. The tail is convex owing 1 
the growth of the central rays. The name 
sometimes given to Salmo kucho, a large cha: 
(q.v.) from the Danube. 

BiiloWi Friedrich Wilhelm von, genera 
was bom in 1755 at Falkenberg. Entering tl 
Prussian army at the age of 14, he was engage 
in the revolutionary war with France from the begii 
ning. On the renewal of hostilities in 1813 he was i 
command at the battle of Mdckem, the fin 
successful encounter with the French. Hedefeatc 
Oudinot at Luckau and Grossbeeren, and Ney f 
Dennewitz. For these and other signal services 1: 
was raised to the rank of general, awarded a 
estate, and given the title Count of Dennewitz. 1 
1815 he headed the column in Blfioher’s army thf 
first came to Wellington*s aid at Waterloo. B 
died in 1816 at Konigsberg. 

Bl|lMar» a town and port of British India, in tl 
district of Surat, is situated at the mouth of tl 
river of the same name. Its trade is considerabl 
and it has cotton manufactures* 

Bulwark William Hbnrt Lyttom Earl! 
Lord Dallino and Bulweb, statesman, an eldi 
brother of Lord Lytton, was bom in 1801 i 
London. Educated at Harrow and Cambridge, 1 
in 1827 entered the diplomatic service, and in ISi 
became a member of Parliament as a radio 
reformer. After being secretary of embassy i 
Constantinople and PariSi he was from 1842 to 184 
minister plenipotentiary at Madrid, and 1849 < 
Washington, where he negotiated the well-know 
Claytpn-Bulwer treaty relating to the oommunio 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans I 
ship canal. He held other diplomatic appointment 
among them Engli^ ambas^or to the Porte, an 
on returning to England be in 1868 re-entm 
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Parliameiit. In 1871 he was raised to the peerage, 
<uid in the following yeai he died at Naples. There 
l^ing no issae, the title became extinct. Among his 
writings were An Ode to Napoleon, An Autumn in 
Oreece, lAfe ef Byron, Hietorieal CharacterB, and 
Life of Palwergton, 

Bnniboatr a wherry, chiefly employed to carry 
provisions from the shore to a ship. A shore-boat 
as distinguished from a ship’s boat. 

Bimliiirjy Hbkby William, caricaturist, 
second son of the Bev. Sir William Bunbury, of 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, was bom in 1750. As a boy he 
earned the reputation of being a comic draughts- 
man, and while at Westminster school etched A 
Boy riding upon a Pig, which is preserved in the 
British Museum print room. He entirely abstained 
from caricaturing political subjects. He died in 
181 1. His second son, Sir Henry Bunbury, who was 
born in 1778, and died in 1860, wrote several his- 
torical treatises. 

Bmidalkhaad, a territory of the North- 
Western Provinces, India, lies between the Jumna 
on the N.E., and the Chambal on the N. and W., 
and belongs partly to Britain and partly to native 
chiefs tributary to Britain. Its area is about 20,000 
square miles, and embraces the five districts 
belonging to the British North-Western Provinces, 
Bauda, Jalaun, Jhansi, Lalitpur, and Hamirpur, 
and thirty-one native states. The produce is mostly 
agricultural, though in some parts iron ore, copper, 
and diamonds are found. The chief towns are 
Jhansi, Baudah, and Ohatterpoor. 

Smidii a state of Hindostan, is surrounded by 
Jaipur, Tonk, Kotah, and Udaipur, and covers an 
area of 2,300 square miles. It is also the name of 
the chief town, which is surrounded hy walls, and 
luLS between 400 and 500 shrines and temples. 

Bun^ftlow (Hindustani Bangla, i.e. a Bengalese 
house), a ‘one-storeyed house, usually built of un- 
biked bricks, and with a thatched roof. The name 
probably comes from the district where English- 
men noticed it first. A dawk (d4k) bungalow is a 
house maintained, usually by the Government, 
where travellers can break their journey and find 
fresh horses or men. 

Bnngamjif a genus of venomous snakes, allied 
to the cobra (q.v.), but without the power of 
dilating the neck, from the Oriental region. There 
are two Indian species, both common. B./asciatuB 
(or Bungarum pamah) and B. ceeruleuB (the krait). 
Accord!]^ to Sir J. Payrer, this last is probably, 
next to the cobra, the most destructive snake to 
human life in India. 

Buiigjme]^, Louis Felix, writer, was bom in 
1814, aTMarseilles. The distinguishing feature of 
bis writings was the romance form in which he 
presented the doctrines of Prothstantism. He died 
In 1874, 

Bimioii. a term applied to a swelling produced 
by the devmopment of a bursa over the great toe 
joint. The pressure of a badly-fitting boot is 
particularly a^ to lead to mischief in this region 

the foot. Ilie great toe becomes distorted and 


hiUf dislocated, and over the prominence of the 
joint where pressure is most felt a bursa (q.v.) 
forms, and this may or may not communicate with 
the joint itself. If the bursa hi merely inflamed, 
rest, the removal of all pressui^, and the application 
of cold, will afford temporary relief. If suppuration 
occurs poultices should be applied, and the sac mav 
require to be laid open to evacuate the matter which 
has formed. In some neglected cases tlie toe may 
have to be amputated. If the proper remedy is 
obtained in the first instance, however, the trouble 
need never attain to serious proportions. A well- 
fitting boot is the only preventive of troubles of 
this kind. 

Bilker JSm, a celebrated elevation 110 feet 
high in Charlestown, a suburb of Boston, Mtissa- 
chusetts, Wi'is the scene, on June 17, 1775, of one of 
the hardest contested battles in the American war 
of Independenbe. Though the British remained 
masters of the field, they lost over 1,000 men, while 
the American loss was about 600. An obelisk 221 
feet high marks the site of the American entrench- 
ments. 

Bnnlntm, or Buncombe (said to be derived 
from the name of a county in North Carolina, UB., 
because its representative in Congress persisted in 
speaking in an impatient bouse, simply to please 
his constituents), political claptrap, or mere “tall 
talk,” uttered not from conviction, but to gain sup- 
port, or to create an impression. 

Bimodonty a term used to denote the molar 
teeth of the Suine section (Pigs and Hippopo- 
tamuses) of the Artiodactyla, grouped under the 
name Bunodonta (literally hill-toothed) by Kowale w- 
sky. The molar teeth have a crown of four or five 
columns, forming low subconical tubercles. The 
remaining members of the order arc called Sele- 
nodonta ; and Selenodont is used to denote their 
molars, which have crescentic ridges, 

Bimothoriay an order of mammals made by 
Professor Cope to include Professor Marsh’s order 
Tillodontia and his own family Taeniodontia, i.e. 
the genera Tillotherium, from the Lower Eocene, 
PlatyckwropB, from the London Clay, and Esthonym 
and Calamodon, from the Wasatch Middle Eocene 
of Wyoming. Their cheek-teeth have massive 
squared crowns, and their general characters 
harmonise with the view that both ungulates and 
rodents have been derived from a primitive carni- 
vorous stock. Cope regards these forms as near to 
the ancestral type of the Rodentia, and allied to 
that of the Edentata. 

Bniuien, Chbibtian Chables Jobias, Babom 
VOK, diplomatist and writer, was bom in 1791 at Cor- 
bach, in the principality of Waldeck, bis father 
being a pensioned soldier. From school be went 
to Marburg university, and thence to Gfittim^n. 
Becoming private tutor to Mr. Astor of New York, 
he had an opportunity of travelling. At Berlin in 
1815 he became acquainted with Niebuhr, on 
whose recommendation he received the appointment 
in 1818 of secretary of the Prussian legation at 
Rome, ^ning the position of resident minister in 
1827. Recalled from Rome in 1838, be came to 
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Xnglanclf where, excepting: a short stay os Prussian 
ambassador to Switzerland in 18S9>41, he remained 
daring the rest of bis official life, which ended 
with the breaking out of the Eastern ouestlon in 
1854. He thereafter retired to Heidelberg, and 
finally settling at Bonn, died there in 1860. Bunsen 
was highly esteemed in England, with which he 
was connected by more tlian one tie. Among his 
works were Tlie Church of the Future^ Fgyjft'e 
Place in Univertal HUtory, Hippolytui and hU 
Time, and Pible Commentary for the Gmmnnity, 
his chief work. His Memoirs were published in 
1868 by his widow, who was the eldest daughter of 
Mr. B. Waddington, of Llanover, Monmouthshire. 

BtUUian, Hobebt Wilhelm, chemist, was born 
in 1811 at Gottingen. Having studied in the 
university of his native place, at Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, he became professor of chemistry 
in Cfissel, Marburg, Breslau, and Heidelberg in 
saccension. At Heidelljerg he built a grand 
laboratory and made it one of the best schools of 
chemistry in Euroi)e. Among his discoveries are the 
production of magnesium in large quantities, the 
spectrum analysis, the electric pile and the burner, 
which are named after him, and hydrated oxide of 
Iron as an antidote to arsenic poisoning, which last 
has saved many lives, and was reward^ by a gold 
medal from the Prussian Government. Among his 
chief works are, On a new Volumetric Method A 
treatise on Gas Analyds^ and Chemical A7ialysis 
by the typectroscopc. He died in 1899, 

Bunteii Burner consists of a small gas jet, 
above wliich is screwed a brass tube, at the bottom 
of which are holes to admit air. The air and gas 
mix together in the tube, and burn at the top with 
a fiame which should be i^erfectly non-luminous. 
It is largely used in chemical operations, as it gives 
greater heat than an ordinary gas fiame, and leaves 
no sooty deposit on objects placed in it. 

Bunter-smudstain, the name, the first half of 
which is generally adopted, for the lowest of the 
thi'ee divisions of the Triassic formation of Germany, 
derived from the highly -coloured or variegated 
sandstones of which it mainly consists. It is some- 
times 1,000 feet thick, and is divided into the 
Lmer Bunter, or GrH des Vosges, fine reddish 
argillaceous sandstone, often micaceous and fissile, 
with layers of dolomite and pisolite (Bogenstein ) ; 
the middle, or Voitzia-saiulstones, coarse-grained 
sands and sandstones containing the cypress-like 
Voltzussheterophylla, witli layers of shale containing 
the bivalve crustacean Estheria 9ninuta : and the 
upper, or Both, red and green marls with gypsum, 
^ntaining the pelecypod Myophoria costata. The 
Buntcr is usually barren of fossils ; but plants such 
as Fa/fim, Albertia, and Equisetum arenacetm, 
have been found at Sulzbad, near Strasbourg, and 
footprints of Ldbyrlnthodon at Hildburgbansen in 
Saxony. First identified in England by Sedgwick 
in 1826, the Bunter with us varies from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet in thickness, and falls into three divisions : 
Lmer Mottled Sandsione, soft, bright red and varie- 
gated, much false-bedded, 650 feet thick at Bridge- 
north, 400 feet in Cheshire, and 200 feet in South 
BtoSordshire ; the Febble-beds, or Cirnghmierate^ 


reddish-brown sandstones with quartzose pebbles^ 
from 60 to 750 feet thick, to which the white 
sandstone of Nottingham belongs ; and the Upper 
Mottled Sandstone, generally red or yellow, de- 
veloped near Liverpool and Birmingham, and 
reaching a thickness of 700 feet in Delamere Forest. 
The Bunter series occupies much barren Und« such 
as Cannock Chase and Sherwood Forest; but it 
contains lead and copper-ores at the former place, 
and is generally a water-bearing series. In Fr^ce 
it is known as the Gres bigaerre. In the Gondwana 
series of India are fresh-water beds (Karharb&ri) 
containing a Bunter flora; whilst the Werfen, or 
Groden sandstones and Guttenstein limestone of the 
eastern Alps, with Ceratites eassianus, etc., are the 
marine or open sea equivalent of the Roth or Upper 
Bunter of Germany. Like most Trias (q.v.), Bunter 
beds have generally originated in inland lakes to 
which the sea found occasional access. 

Buntinif, the popular name of any bird or 
species ofthe family Emberizidse, ranging over the 
palsearctic region to India in the winter. Buntings 
are chiefly distinguished from the Finches by the 
presence of a palatal knob on the upper mandible, 
the lower mandible being compressed at the side so 
as to form a sort of anvil bn which this knob works- 
crushing the grain and seeds which form the princi- 
pal food of these birds. Of this family four are 
resident in BritJun: (1) Emberiza miliaris, the 
Common or Corn Bunting or Bunting Lark, moiit 
numerous in the southern counties, is rather morq 
than seven inches long ; plumage brown, with mark- 
ings of a darker shade on the upper surface, brown- 
ish-white beneath with spots of dark-brown on the 
neck and throat. The nest is usually in or on the 
ground ; eggs four to six, dull purplish-white. (2) 
E. cirlus, the Cirl Bunting, found locally near the 
south coast, is a rarer bird, and somewhat smaller ; 

f eneral plumage resembling that of the Yellow 
lunting ; head dark olive, streaked with black and 
yellow. (3) E. eiirinella, the Yellow Bunting, 
Yellow Hammer (prop. Yellow Ammer, i,e, tlie 
Yellow Chirper), is one of the commonest British 
birds ; length, seven in. ; plumage, shades of yellow, 
mai'ked and mottled with brown, the mottlings 
becoming darker in the winter. The nest is usually 
on or near the ground, and the male is said to take 
part in incubation; eggs four to five, purplish- 
white, veined with purple, This bird may be 
reckoned among the farmer’s friends, from the 
quantity of insects it destroys and the multitudes 
of seeds of noxious weeds it consumes. (4) E> 
schmniclus, the Reed Bunting, or Reed Sparrow, 
sometimes wrongly called the Blackheaded Bunt- 
ing (sw below), is found in marshy situations, 
usually nesting amoiig long grass; eggs five to 
seven, clay-colour, maHced with pur^e-brown or 
black. Length, six iilobes ; head black, with white 
collar ; plumage of u]^r surface dark, feathers of 
back and wings edged with bright bay ; chin an<l 
throat black ; under surface, white, streaked with 
brown on sides. The Buntings that visit Britain 
more or less frequently are E. rusHca, the Rustic 
Bunting, and E, pusilfa, the Little Buntings from 
the north-east of Europe and Asia ; E, hmiulanusr 
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the Ortolan (q.v.) ; PUetrcphamei the Snow 

Bunting (q.v.), with its congener lappafUe%Ut 
the Lapland Banting ; and JSmpita, nielimoe^hala, 
the Black<headed Banting, from the south-east of 
Europe and Asia. i?. an American form, 

differs little from the common Banting. 

Buntillffy Jabbz, Wesleyan minister, was bom 
in 1779 in Manchester. President of the Wesleyan 
Conference in four different years, and in 1835 ap- 
pointed President of the Wesleyan Theologic^ 
Institute, he became the leading authority on all 
questions of Church government in the body he 
guided. On the death of Richard Watson he also 
became head of the Wesleyan Missions. He died 
in 1858 in London. 

Bunyan, John, was born in 1628 at Elstow, 
near Bedford. His father was a tinker, and 
Bunyan himself followed the same craft, serving 
as a soldier during the Civil war. Thereafter 
he became impressed with the sense of the im- 
portance of religion, and began to preach in the 
villa^s round about Bedford. In 1656 appeared 
his first book, which was an attack upon the 
Quakers, and was entitled Smne Gospel Truths 
Opened. In 1660 he was arrested while preaching 
in a hamlet near Ainpthill, thrown into prison, and 
detained there until 1672, during which time he 
wrote Profitable Meditations, Tlie Holy City^ The 
Iteswrrection of the Dead, Grace Abounding to the 
Chitf of Sinners, and other works. Liberated 
under the Declaration of Indulgence, he became 
parson of the church to which he belonged, but in 
1676 was again sent to prison for six months under 
the Conventicle Act. It was during this period of 
his incarceration that he produced the first part of 
the immortal allegory, The Pilgrim's Progress. 
ether of his works that followed were Life and 
Deaih of Mr. Hodman, 1680, and Holy War, 1682. 
After having ministered to the Bedford congrega- 
tion for sixteen years, he died in London in 1688, 
and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Bnmlail, (l) U town of Prussia in the pro- 
vince of Silesia, is situated on the right bank of 
the Bober. It manufactures earthenware and hones 
chiefly. It was the scene of a battle between the 
French and the Allies in 1813. Bunzlau, (2) fre- 
quently called JtJKG Bunzlau to distinguish it 
from Alt Bunzlau on the Elbe, a town of ]£>hemia, 
is situated on the left bank of the Iser. 

Biiol-SclLaiieiisteiii, Kabl Ferdinand, 
Count, statesman, was born in 1797, and died in 
1865. After representing Austria at the Dresden 
conference of 1850, he became ambassador at 
London. He next became Austrian foreim minister, 
was president of the Vienna Congress ox 1866, and 
Austrian representative at the Congress of Paris. 

Bmaonoiiii, or BoNONciki, Giovanni Mabia, 
Italian composer, was bom in 1640, and was the 
father of Marc Antonio and Giovanni Ballesta 
Buononcini, who also became famous as composers 
during the 18th century. 

Buoy, a floating case, used either for supporting 


a man in the water or for marking a channel, an 
anchorage, or a dangerous spot. Buoys intended 
for supporting human beings aflbat are called life* 
buoys, and axe either of canvas lined with cork, 
formed in the shape of a ring, or of sheet-iron 
fashioned into an air-tight vessel, and often 
provided witJi a “flare-up,” or torch, which 
spontaneously takes fire upon immersion in water, 
Bupys used to denote channels are of various shapes. 
As employed by the Corporation of Trinity House, 
spirally painted buoys mark the entrances or turn- 
ing points of channels ; single-coloured can buoys, 
either black or red, mark the right-hand side or a 
channel going in ; chequered, or vertically-striped 
can buoys mark the left-hand side ; and, if further 
distinction be necessary, right-hand biiovs are 
surmounted by globular frames and left-hana buoys 
by cages. The ends of middle grounds are marked 
by buoys with horizontal rings of white, bearing or 
not bearing above them a staff, diamond, or triangle. 
Wrecks are maiked by green nun-buoys, l.e. buoys 
shaped like two cones placed base to base. Anchor 
buoys are small buoys, of no special prescribed 
shape, dropped from a ship’s side before the anchor 
is let go, to denote its position. This operation is 
called “ streaming the buoy.” 

Buoyancy, the power possessed by a floating 
body to support weight without sinking. [Hydbo- 
STATIOS.] 

Buphaga. [Beef-eater.] 

Bupreatidn, a family of beetles, mostly found 
in the tropics; these are usually of brilliant 
metallic colours ; the Northern species are small 
and inconspicuous. 

Burbage, Richard, actor, was born about 
1667, and was the son of James Burbage, also an 
actor and theatrical manHger. His rapid progress 
earned for him, while he was only about 20, the 
sobriquet of “Roscius.” He was associated with 
Shakespeare, Fletcher, Hemming, and Condell, in 
some of his undertakings, and, taking the chief r61e 
in new pieces, was thus the original Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello, Richard III., etc. He was also a successful 
painter, and a picture by him presented by William 
Cartwright, the actor, to Dulwich College, and still 
preserved there, is described in Cartwright’s 
catalogue as “ a woman’s head on a boord done by 
Mr. Burbige, ye actor,” Burbage died in 1618. 

Burbot ^Loia vulgarW), the sole species of the 
genus and the only freshwater fish of the cod 
family. It is found in the rivers of the midland 
and eastern counties, is widely distributed in 
Europe, and occurs in India and Siberia. English 
specimens are rarely more than from 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. 
in weight, but fish of 16 lbs. have been taken from 
the Austrian lakes, and specimens of 30 lbs. are 
recorded from the Rhine. The Burbot is a fr^i- 
water ling (q.v.), and differs from that fish cliiefiy 
in the disposition of the fin-rays. Colour olive* 
green, spotted with black, above ; whitish beneath. 
The flesh is white, firm, and well-flavoured. An oil 
obtained from the liver was formerly of some repute 
in medicine. 
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2NlVoll#tt» Josi^Hf who was bom about 1660, 
and who in 1686 succeeded Samuel Pepys as 
Secretary of the Admiralty, was an able adminis- 
trator and a trustworthy naval historian. His 
Complete HieU^ of Hie moU Bemeurhahle Trmoao* 
tione at Sea, in five books, was published in 1720, 
He died in 1747. 

Biurdkhttrdtf Johk Lvowia, traveller, was 
born in 1784 near Lausanne, Switzerland. In 1806, 
after studying at Leipsicand Gdttingen, he came to 
London with an int^uction to Sir Jo^h Banks, 
and undertook to explore the interior of Africa for 
the African Association. Inuring himself by practice 
to hun^r, thirst and exposure, he set out in 1809 
in the disguise of a Mussulman, and under the name 
of Sheikh Ibrahim Ibn Abdallah he journeyed 
through S^a, Lebanon, and the Hauran to Palmyra, 
and in 1812 through Palestine to Petra, crossing the 
desert to Petra. Among his most daring exploits, 
however, was his pilgrimage to Mecca, which is 
death to an unbeliever. Examined by a committee 
of Mohammedan judges, chosen by Mehemet All, 
he was pronounced to be an excellent Moslem, and 
setting forth, he performed all the rites of the 
piUpimage with accuracy, dined with the chief 
ju(M of Mecca, and recited the Koran to him. In 
1816 he ascended Mount Sinai. Returning to 
Cairo, be was there seized by dysentery, and died 
Octol^r 16th, 1817. His travels were published 
posthumously, and are distinguished for their 
truthfulness. 

Bvrdaiif the measure of merchandise that a 
ship will carry when she is fit for sea. Formerly 
ships were spoken of as being of so many tons 
burden. To find a ship's burden, according to the 
method then in use, multiply the length of the 
keel, taken within-board, by the breadth of the ship 
at the midship beam ; multiply the product by the 
depth of the hold ; and divide the last product by 
94 The quotient is the tonnage required. A ship 
is now often, and should be always, measured by 
the weight, in tons, of water which she displaces 
when she is at her load water-line. 

Bmrdgn of Proof. In English law, a state- 
ment of fact is siiid to bo proved when the tribunal 
before whom the case comes for trial is convinced of 
its truth, and the evidence in support of it is known 
as *' the proof.’’ Where a person makes an allega- 
tion he is generally bound to prove it, and the 
onus or bui^en of so doing proi)erly falls on him, 
the rule bjjjng that the burden of proof lies with 
the party who asserts the affirmative of the issue or 
question In dispute. Where a presumption only is 
80 raised, he is said to shift the burden of pi'oof — in 
other words, his allegation is taken to be true 
unless his opponent adduces evidence to rebut such 
presumption, 

Bwde^ Gbobog, parson, was born in 1752, in 
London. Educated for an art career, he began to 
preach in 1776, receiving a charge at Lancaster in 
1778. In 1808 he became secretary to the London 
Missionary Society and editor of the Mvamgelical 
Mo/ffoeine, in succession to the Rev. John Eyre. His 
writings were immensely popular, the chief being 


his Village Sermon*. He died in 1832^ and wna 
buried in Bunhill Fields. 

Burdetty Sib Fbancis, politician, was bom In 
1770 and educated at Westminster school and 
Oxford University. In 1793 he married Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Coutts, the banker. Entering 
Parliament in 1796, ho became distinguished for 
his advanced views and forcible attaexs upon the 
Government. In 1810 he published in Cobbett's 
Political Begieter a letter to his constitaents 
impugning the right of Parliament to commit for 
Hbel. This led to the issue of the Speaker's 
warrant for his arrest. He barricaded himself in 
his house, however, and succeeded in defying the 
authorities for two days, during which a riot 
occurred and one man was killed in an encounter 
between the populace and the soldiers. He was 
liberated on tne prorogation of Parliament, being 
again imprisoned for three months and fined 
£1,000 for his condemnation of the Peterloo* 
Massacre. Latterly this fierce Radical became a 
Tory, and from 1837 until his death in 1844 re- 
presented North Wilts. 

Bnrdett - Coutts. Thb Right Honoubablb 
Angela Geobgika, babokess, daughter of the 
preceding, was bom in 1814, succeeding in 1837 to 
the great wealth of her grandfather, Thomas 
Oontts. This she largely devoted to charitable 
purposes, making for herself a reputation unique 
among her peers. Among other l^nefactions she 
endowed the three colonial bishoprics of Adelaide, 
Cape Town, and British Columbia; paid for Sir 
Henry James’s topographical survey of Palestine ; 
established a shelter and reformatory for fallen 
women; presented to London Columbia Market; 
built model-dwellings ; laid out recreation grounds ; 
assisted the People’s Palace ; fitted out poor families 
for emigration ; started the shoeblack brigade ; in 
a word, she liberally promoted every hnmane ob- 
ject. In 1871 she was made a peeress; in 1874 
presented with the freedom of the City of London, 
and in 1881 married to Mr. William Lehmann 
Ashmead-Bartlett, an American, who in 1882 ob- 
tained the royal licenoe to use the name of Burdett- 
Coutts. She died in 1906. 

Burdock, Arctium Lappa, the one species, 
with several sub-species distinguished by inconstant 
characters, of a genus of Composite belonging to 
the tribe Cynarese of the sub-oider Tubuliflone. It 
is a stout biennial growing in almost any climate or 
soil throughout most of the northern hemisphere. 
In Japan it is cultivated as a vegetable, its young 
stems, the juice of which is watery, resembling 
asparagus. Its scattered leaves, often over a foot 
across, are cottony beneath, and its involucre of 
stiff booked spinous bracts form the globular ** bur " 
that gives it its name. Arctium, from the Greek 
arktos, a bear, refers to its roughness ; and LapjM, 
from the Keltic Uap, a hand, to the hooks. The 
corollas are all tubular and crimson ; the anther 
lobes have appendages, and the fruitlets bear 
several rows of simple pappus hairs. 

Buswu (French, a writing table), has pwed 
from French to English through the United States 
in the sense of an office or Apartment of pnblic 
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administration. Hence ** BuitEAUCRACY ** — govern* 
ment bj trained officials according to official 
traditions, as contrasted with government by 
persons elected by the people, with no special 
training for the work. 

Bvxwita, an instrument used for measuring out 
definite quantities of liquid. One of the most 
ccmvenient forms consists of a cylindrical glass 
tube tapeiing at lower end, and provided with a 
lunchcock of glass stopcock. The tube is ^duated 
either in tenths of a cubic centimetre or in grains, 
acoourding to requirements. 

A town of Prussia, in the province of 
Saxony, la situated on the Ihle. Its woollen manu- 
factures are noted. 

Bnrgags Tsniira indicates the particular 
feudal ser^ce or tenure of houses or tenements in 
ancient cities or boroughs. It is considered a 
species of socage, as the tenements are holden of 
the sovereign or other lord either by a fixed annual 
pecuniary rent, or by some services relating to trade 
or handicraft, such ns repairing the lord’s build- 
ings, providing the lord’s gloves or spurs, etc. The 
incidents of this tenure, which prevailed in Nor- 
nuundy as well as in England, vary according to the 
particular customs of each borough. Burgage 
tenure is supposed to have been the foundation of 
the rights of voting for members of Parliament in 
cities or boroughs, and ‘the great variety of these 
rights is partially explained by the particular local 
customs. One of the most remarkable customs of 
burgage tenure is that known as Borough English.” 
[Bobough.] 

Biirger, Gottfried August, lyric poet, was 
bom in 1747 at Molmers-wende, a village in the 
principality of Halberstadt ; studying at Halle and 
Gottingen, he led an irregular life which landed him 
in debt and other difficulties. Becoming associated 
with Voss, the two Counts Stolberg, Boje, and 
others, he became inspired with higher motives 
than had hitherto guided him, and in 1773 appeared 
his ballad Lenore, which at once established his 
reputation. Tlie Wild HunUman and other of his 
ballads were translated by Sir Walter Scott. 
Though Burger was a popular lyrist, he was yet 
left to cultivate the muses in poverty, and after an 
unhappy life he died in 1794 at Gottingen. 

BnrifesSf a member of a borough. The 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1882, defines who shall 
be the electors of the municipal council, and by sect. 
9 a burgess or freeman is defined as a person of 
full age, not an alien, nor having receiv^ within 
the preceffing twelve months parochial relief or 
other alms, and who on the I5th day of July in any 
year shall have occupied any house, warehouse, 
counting-house, shop or other building within 
the borough during the whole of the preceding 
twelve months, and during such occupation shall 
have resided within the Bofiaughor within seven 
miles thereof; and shall during such time have 
been rated in respect of such premises to all rates 
for the relief of the poor, and have paid on or 
before the 20th of July in such year all such poor 
and borough rates in respect of the same premises, 
as shall have been payable up to the preceding 5th 


of January, and he must have been duly enrolled as 
a burgess on the Burgua but when the 

qualifying premises came to the party by descent, 
marriage, marriage settlement, devise, or promotion 
to any benefice or office, the occupancy and rating 
of the predecessor may be reckoned as part of the 
twelve months ; and to the qualificiition above pre- 
scribed the £10 occupation qualification under the 
Registration Act, 1885, has now been added by 
the Ck)unty Electors Act, 1888. 

In Scotland persons could always be elected 
burgesses by the magistrates of the burgh. The 
subject of the election of burgesses is now 
regulated by the Acts 23 and 24 Vic. c. 47, and 39 
Vic. c. 12. The last-mentioned statute was passed 
for the purpose of assimilating the law of Scot- 
land in some measure to that of England. 

Bnrghley, William Cecil, Lord, statesman, 
was born in 1520 at Bourn, Lincolnshire. From 
Cambridge he went to Gray's Inn to prepare for the 
legal profession. In 1546 ho married Sir Anthony 
Cooke’s daughter, which drew upon him the 
patronage of the Protector Somerset, who made 
him master of requests in 1547, and in 1548 his 
secretary. In 1550 he became secretary of state 
and effected many important commercial changes. 
In Mary’s reign he held no public office, and con- 
trived to live through those perilous times without 
compromising himself. On Elizabeth’s accession 
he became chief secretary of state and a privy 
councillor, and for the remainder of his life was at 
the head of public affairs. It was Burghley’s 
sagacitv and shrewdness that made Elizabeth’s 
reign glorious. In 1671, on the suppression of the 
northern rebellion, the queen created him Baron 
Burghley. Ho died in Cecil House in the Strand in 
1698, and was buried In Westminster. 

Bnrglaiiaiir Hans, engraver and painter, was 
bom in i473 at Augsburg. He is supposed to have 
been a pupil of Albert Dfirer, and was the father-in- 
law of the elder Holbein. It is as a wood engraver 
rather than a painter that he is best known, and his 
chief work is the series of 135 cuts representing the 
triumphs of the Emperor Maximilian. Ho died in 
1531 in his native town. 

Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking, has 
always oeen considered a very heinous offence, 
seeing that it always occasions frightful alarm, and 
ohen leads to murder. Its malignity, also, is 
forcibly illustrated by considering how particular 
and tender a regard is paid by the law of England 
to the immunity of a man's house, which it styles 
“ his castle,” and will never suffer to be violated 
with impunity, agreeing therein with the sentiment 
of Cicero, “ quid enim aanctiuSt quid omni rellgiime 
mv/nitiuty quam doimia unius cvjtiaque oivium” For 
this reason no outer doors can in general be broken 
open to execute any civil process, though in criminal 
cases the public safety supersedes the private 
immunity. Hence also, in part, arises the animad* 
version of the law upon eavesdroppers, nuisancers, 
and incendiaries ; and to this principle it must be 
assigned that a man may assemble people togothef 
lawfully (at least if they do not exceed eleven) 
without danger of raising a riot, rout, or unlawful 
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a»«embly, in order to protect and defend his house, 
whicii he is not jxsrniitted to do in any other case. 

The definition of a burglar as mven by Sir 
Edward Coke is, “ he that by night breaketh and 
entereth into a mansion house with intent to com- 
mit a felony.** There are four things which go to 
make up this definition. For time must be 

night and not day; for one who is attacked by 
night may lawfully kill his assailant, but not so in 
general If it be by day. Anciently the day was 
reckoned ^commence with sunrising and to end at 
sunset, but the better opinion afterwards was that, 
if there were daylight or crepusculum enough 
begun or left to discern a manb face, it was no 
burglaiy, but this did not extend to moonlight, for 
then many mirl night burglaries would have gone 
unpunished, and, besides, the malignity of the 
offence does not so projxirly arise from its being 
done in tlie dark, as at tiie dead of night when all 
creation Is at rest. It has now been enacted by 
statute 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96 that, so far as regards 
the crime of burglary, the niglit shall be deemed 
to commence at nine o’clock in the evening and to 
conclude at six o’clock the next morning. (2) As 
to tfte place; it must be a mansion or dwelling- 
house, for no distant barn, warehouse or the like 
are under the same privileges nor looked upon as 
a man’s castle or defence, nor is a breaking open 
of houses where no man resides, and which there- 
fore, for the time being, are not mansion-houses, 
attended with the same circumstances of midnight 
terror. A house, however, wherein a man some- 
times resides, and which the owner has only left 
for a short sejison, a7iimo rerertendl^ is tiie object 
of burglary, though no one bo in it at the time of 
the fjvct committed. f3) The nmnner. A burglary 
requires (for the complete offence) both a breaking 
and an entry, but they need not be both done at 
once. There must in general be an actual breaking, 
for if a person leaves his doors and windows oixjn 
it is his own folly and imprudence, and if a man 
enters tlu?r<d>y it is no burglary ; yet, if he after- 
wards unlocks an inner door, it is so; but to enter 
by comitig down a chimney is a burglary, for that 
is as much closed as t he nature of the thing admits. 
So also to knock at a door, and upon opening it to 
rush in with a felonious intent, or under pretence 
of taking lodgings to fall upon the landlord and 
rob him, etc., are burglaries, though there be no 
actual breaking. (4) The intent There must be 
a felonious intent to constitute the crime, other- 
wise it is only a trespass, but such intention need 
not be nBtually carried into execution; it is 
sufficient if it be demonstrated by some overt act, 
and therefore a breach and entry by night, with 
intent to commit a robbery, a murder, a rape, or 
any other felony is burglary, whether the thing be 
actually perpetrated or not. So much for the 
nature of buiglary, which (when committed under 
certain circumstances of aggravation) was until 
recently a capital offence, but the punishment for 
it is now regulated by the above-mentioned statute 
sed in the year 1861, under which whoever shall 
convicted of the crime of burglary shall be 
liable to penai servitude for life, or any term not 
less than five years, or to be imprisoned for any 


term not more than two years, with or without 
(according to the heinousness of the circumstances) 
hard labour and solitary confinement. The distinc- 
tion above pointed out between burglary and house- 
breaking does not prevail in Scotland [Housfi- 
BBEaKiNG.^ There are State laws in the United 
States applicable to this crime. 

Bfiirglen, a village in the canton of Uri, Switser* 
land, about onc-and-a-half miles from Al^orf. Is 
enjoys the credit of being the birthplace of that 
mythical hero, William Tell, and even the house in 
which the event took place is shown, its walls 
adorned with paintings of his patriotic exploits. 

Burgomaster, the name formerly given to the 
chief magistrate of a city. 

Bnrgos, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Old Castile, Spain, aud now the chief town of the 
province which bears its name, stands on a hill 
above the river Arlanzon at a distance of seventy- 
five miles from Madrid. The city cannot be trac^ 
liack in history beyond the ninth century, when a 
castle was built here to resist Moorish encroach- 
ments, and a prosperous settlement gathered round 
it. For a time it was the residence of the 
sovereigns, and sank much in importance after the 
fifteenth century, the Court being established at 
Madrid. In 1808 the Spaniards were defeated under 
its walls by Soult, and in 1813 it was taken by 
Wellington, after an unsuccessful attempt in the 
previous year. In the old quarters are many inter- 
esting specimens of street architecture ; whilst the 
modern suburbs beyond the river and on an 
island in mid-stream are pleasantly laid out with 
promenades and gardens. The cathedral, begun 
by Bishop Maurice, an Englishman, in 1221, and 
finished in 1567, is a notable example of the florid 
Gothic style. The fine town hall contains the bones 
of the Cid and his wife. Among other remarkable 
structures are the palace of Velasco, the Doric arch 
of Fernando Gonzalez, the church of St. Paul, and 
the majestic gate of Santa Maria. Burgos is the 
seat of an archbishopric, the headquarters of a 
strong military force, and the legal centre of a large 
district. It Assesses seven great hospitals, several 
convents, important schools, of which the institute 
superior is the chief, and considerable manufactories 
of linen, woollen, and leather goods, as well as of 
paper, stockings and hats. The markets are abund- 
antly supplied by a wide agricultural area. - 

Blirgoy&0» John, supposed by some to have 
been the natural son of I>ord Bingley, was born in 
1730 and educated at Westminster, entering the 
army very early. He made a runaway match with 
I^y Charlotte Stanley, daughter of the Earl of 
Derby, and was for some time in disgrace. In 
1760, however, he was employed in the Belle Isle 
expedition, and next year sat for Midhurst in 
Parliament, until he went with Lord Loudoun to 
Portugal, where he displayed great skill and daring. 
He was elected on his return to represent Preston, 
and moved a vote of censure on Clive in 17T3, but 
in 1775 was sent out to America with reinforcements, 
taking part in the battle of Bunker HiU. Two 
years later he was given the command of a force 
to co-operate against the colonists from theCanadian 
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side. He took Ticonderoga and Fort Sdward, bnt 
allowed himself to be cut off at Saratoga by Gates, 
and signed the famous capitulation which formed 
the turning point of the war. He defended his 
conduct with ability, and altera period of disfavour 
was restored to his rank in 1782, and made 
commander-in-chief in Ireland. He served ns one 
of the manners in the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. His leisure was devoted to poetry and 
the drama, for which he possessed some slight 
talent, his best and most successful play being The 
Heireee, He died in 1792. 

Burgoyne, Sm John Fox, Babt., G.G.B., son 
of the above, was born in 1782, and passing from 
Eton to Woolwich joined the Royal Engineers in 
1798. His first taste of active service was in Aber- 
oromby’s expedition to Egypt in 1800. He then 
accompanied Sir John Moore to Sweden and the 
Peninsula ; fought under Wellington in Spain, and 
took part in the siege of New Orleans under 
Pakenham. During the long subsequent peace 
Burgoyne strongly advocated the strengthening of 
our national defences, and in 1845 was appointed 
inspector-general of fortifications. He went out to 
the Crimea in 1854 and was present at the battles 
of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, directing the 
siege operations until recalled in 1855. On his 
return he received a baronetcy and an honorary 
degree at Oxford. In 1855 he became governor of 
the Tower, and three years later was raised to the 
rank of field-marshal. He died in 1871, having 
undergone a severe shock through the loss of his 
only son, the commander of the ill-fated turret-ship 
Captain^ in 1870. 

Burignndy (Fr. Bourgogne\ the name given to 
the district occupied in the fifth century by the 
Burgundi or Burgundiones, a Teutonic race that 
pushed forward from the banks of the Oder and 
Vistula to those of the Aar and Rhone, where they 
established the first kingdom of Burgundy, the 
limits of which embraced parts of Switzerland as 
far as Geneva, a portion of Alsace, the basin of the 
Rhone up to its junction with the Durance, and 
much of the country between the Rhone and the 
Loire. After a d3masty of eight kings, Gundimar 
being the last, this territory was incorporate<l in 
the Frankish empire (534). After varied fortunes 
it was erected by Charlemagne into a duchy, which 
went to his natural son Hugues. At the break-up 
of Charlemagne’s possessions the southern half was 
split up into two lungdoms, viz. Cis-Juran or Lower 
Burgundy (the second kingdom of Burgundy), and 
Trans-Juran or Upper Bur^ndy, the Jura forming 
the boundary between the two. These were ulti- 
mately united to form the kingdom of Arles, which 
in 1033 passed into the German empire. Mean- 
W'hile the duchy, comprising most of wliat was 
afterwards known as Burgundy, remained loyal to 
Charles the Bold, and wa^; held by several Carlo- 
vingian nominees until in 1363 John gave it to bis 
son, Philip the Bold, as a reward for his courage 
at Poitiers. Thus was founded the famous line of 
the Dukes of Burgundy, who in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries overshadowed the French 
crown in magnificence and power. Jean sans Penr, 


Philip the Good, and Charles the Bold extended 
their territories so as to embrace Hainault, Hol- 
land, Brabant, etc,, and to encroach westward 
upon France. The marriage of Mary, heiress of 
Charles the Bold, with the Archduke Maximilian, 
led to the union of the Franohe ComtC and the 
Dutch and Belgian districts with the empire as 
the “ Circle of Burgundy,” but the ancient duchy 
of Burgundy still remained a fief of the French 
king, and was presently const ituted a province with 
these definite twundaries ; on the N. Champagne, on 
the E. Franche Comt6 and Rresse, on the S. 
Lyonnais and Dnuphind, and on the W. Bonrbonnals 
and Nivernais. It \7ns divided into eight districts— 
Auxerrois, La Montagne, Auxais, Dijonnois, 
Autunois, Chulonnois, Charolois, and Maconnols, 
Its parliament, instituted by Louis XI. in 1476, 
was celcbrjited, and met at Dijon, us did also later 
on a separate assembly of sbites- general, over 
which the military governor presided, the Bishop 
of Autun being at the head of the clergy, and the 
mayor of Dijon leading the thinl estate. The 
revolution put an end to the political privileges of 
the province, and left nothing but the name. 

Burgundy Pitoh. [Pitch.] 

Bnrhaniiiiry a town in the Nimar district, 
Central Provinces of British India. It is situated 
on the N, bank of the river Tapti, at a distance of 
280 miles from Bombay, with which it is connected 
by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. Founded 
in 1400 A.D. by a Mahometan prince of Khundesb, 
it was annexed by Akbar two centuries later, and 
until 1635 was the Mogul capital of the Dcccan. H 
was the scene of frequent contesla between the 
Mahometans and the Mahrattas, .and was finally 
ceded in 1760 by the Nizam to the Pesbwn, who 
gave it over to Sindim The British took the place 
in 1803, but restored it, and it was only in I860 that 
it passed into our hands. Under the Moguls it is 
sfiid to have had an area of five square miles, but 
the population fell steadily in the nineteenth 
century. However, the horas^ or Mahometan 
itinerant merchants, have headquarters here, and 
the embroideretl muslins, silks, and brocades 
adorned with silver and gold threads, for which the 
town has always been famous, are still made in 
some quantities. The Lai Kila, or Red Fort, built 
by Akbar, and the Jumma Musjid, founded by 
Aurungzebe, are buildings of interest. 

Bnriiilr the disposal of the dead by interment. 
Etymologically the meaning should be limited to 
this definition, though it is often so extended as to 
cover any method of disposing of corpses. The 
oldest, and to this day the commonest, method of 
effecting this is by inhumation. The idea expressed 
in Gen. iii. 19— that man was taken from the 
earth and would return to it — was echoed in 
cl^sic mythology, which told of a loving Earth- 
mother, with arms wide enough to embrace all her 
children ; and Milton borrowed from tbe ancients 
when he made the Archangel promise Adam that 
after a long and temperate life he should drem^ke 
ripe fruit, into his mother’s lap (P. L, xi. 

The first burials were probably rude enouj^lt**^ ^ 
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mere hiding of the remains in the earth. But as 
man developed morally these would naturally be 
treated with greater respect. The growing idea of 
the continuity of human life was also a powerful 
factor in this matter. To early man Death was in 
very deed the twin*brother of Sleep* and the 
departed were conceived of as having the same 
wants and feelings as the living. Hence arose the 
practice of depositing utensils and arms in the 
grave, and on this conception was based the whole 
system of funeral saorihce (q.v.). From the same 
conception arose the ancient idea that an unburied 
corpse was deprived of rest or denied admission to 
the world of spirits; and similar consequences 
are attributed to the denial of Christian burial. 
From fear to affection as a motive marks a long 
stage in evolution ; and one of the first examples 
of this progress is found in Gen. xxiii., which no 
one can read without sympathising with the tone 
of sorrow in the words of Abraham — “inydead.” 
From inhumation, whether preceded or not by 
cremation (q.v.), the step to some kind of memorial 
was easy, and of this the simplest and most widely 
distributed forms are the barrow (q.v.) and the 
cairn (q.v.). The desire to retain the remains of 
loved ones among the living probably gave rise to 
the practice of embalming (q.v.), the preserved 
bodies being afterwards deposited in wooden chests 
or in sarcophagi. Tiiese, though the principal, are 
far from being the only methods of disposing of 
the dead. The Sagas tell how the old sea-kings 
were placed after death on the deck of their ship, 
which was then covered with an immense mound 
of earth, or set on fire and sent to sea with all sails 
set. Some savage tribes erect or appropriate a hut 
as a dwelling for the dead. North American 
Indians in some parts dry the corpse and expose it 
on a scaffold, and a nearly similar exposure is 
practised by the Parsees in their Towers of Silence. 

There is an inherent Common Law right in the 
parishioners of every mrish in England to be 
Durierl in the parish churchyard. The mode of 
such burial is a matter of ecclesiastical cognisance. 
Under the statute 4 George IV., c. 62, the remains 
of persons against whom a finding of /elo de se is 
had are to Iw privately interred in the churchyard 
of the parish, but no Oliristian rites of burial are to 
bo performed over them. All burials must be regis- 
tered. By an Act passed in the year 1867, provision 
is made for the constitution of a burial board in 
©very pnrisli, and where two parishes, each main- 
taining its own poor, w© united together for eccle- 
siastic^ purposes, a burial board for the whole dis- 
trict, ap|}Ointed by vote of the vestry, or meeting in 
the nature of a vestry, is properly constituted. No 
fee appertains to burial at Common Law, but it may 
be chargeable by custom or in virtue of particular 
statutes. The Common Law rule that every burial in 
a parechial churchyard must be celebrate accord- 
ing to the rites of the Established Church, has been 
abolished by the Burial Laws Amendment Act 
1880,** which enacts that a deceased person may be 
buried within the churchyard or graveyard of a 
or ecclesiastical district or p&oe without the 
Church of England burial service, provided proper 
notice be given to the incumbent The ourial 


may take place without any religious service or 
with any Christian and orderly religious service, 
but the Act only extends to buritd grounds in 
which the parishioners or inhabitants of the parish 
or ecclesiastical district have rights of burial, and 
does not extend to other places nor authorise the 
burial of any person in a burial ground vested in 
trustees without the performance of any expi’ess 
condition on which by the terms of the trust deed 
the right of interment may have been granted. 
There are several statutes providing for the acqui- 
sition of new burial grounds where the existing 
ones are insufficient. The Public Health (Inter- 
ments) Act, 1879, empowers local authorities to 
acquire, construct and maintain cemeteries subject 
to the provisions of the “Cemeteries Clauses 
Act. 1847,’* and the “Public Health Act, 1876.” 

In the United States it is a misdemeanor, in any 
one whose duty it is to do so, not to bury a dead 
body ; also to omit to give notice to the coroner 
that a body on which an inquest should be held is 
lying unburied, or to bury or otherwise dispose of 
such body without notice to the coroner. 

Bnridan, Jean, was born atBethune,in Artois, 
about 1295, and studied philosoifiiy in P^is under 
William of Ollatn . He became a keen nominalist, and 
is said to have been driven out of France on that 
account, but there is no evidence of the fact. He 
wrote ably on logic, and commented with intelligence 
on Aristotle, especially discussing the theory of free- 
will as expounded in the Nicomachean ethics. 
The simile, however, of Buridan’s ass (Vane de 
Buridan)f in which the soul, distracted by evenly- 
balanced motives, is compared to the animal plac^ 
between a measure of corn and a bucket of water, 
cannot be found in his works, and was probably an 
invention of his adversaries to throw discredit on 
his arguments. He died about 1360. 

Bariti Palm, a name applied in the southern 
provinces of Brazil to Mmritia vmiferay a fine 
8]:^cies of palm, growing 100 to 150 feet high, 
with fan-shaped leaves and small scaly nuts. Wine 
is made from the juice of the stem, another drink 
and a sweetmeat from the reddish-yellow pulp 
round the seed, hats, hammocks, and cordage from 
the epidermis of the leaves, and thatch from the 
old leaves ; whilst the stems are used in raft and 
house-building, the kernels as vegetable ivory, and 
the roots in medicine. In Para it is called Muriti, 

Burke (sometimes written Boubke), Edmund, 
the son of a Protestant attorney by a Koman 
Catholic mother, was born at Dublin probably in 
1729, but as to this fact and his early life generally 
accurate information is wanting. Along with his 
elder and his younger brother he went to a school 
kept by Abraham Bbackleton, a Quaker and a man 
of piety and learning, at Ballitore. Shackleton's 
son remained Burke’s friend through life. Thence 
he passed to Trinity College, Dublin, and graduating 
without distinction, began in 1750 to keep terms at 
the Temple in London. His health was not strong, 
he had no great taste for the law, he enjoyed the 
clever and somewhat Bohemian society that the 
Temple furnished, and he began to work as a 
bookseller’s hack or a contributor to magazines. In 
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1756 be made a great hit with A Vindieation of 
NatufiU Society^ a satirioal imitation of Boling- 
broke, which deceived many critics, and was only 
iindefstood by the intelUgeitt few to be an elaborate 
mockery of rationaBsm ae i^)pfied to social and 
political institutions. The same year witnessed the 
publication of his PhUotophieal Inqui^ into the 
Origin qf our Ideas on the Sublime and Beantiful^ 
a work which, in spite of crudity and narrowness, 
showed original power and ^eat command of 
language, and won him the admiration and friend- 
ship of Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Keynolds, War- 
burton, Hume, and all the leading intellects of the 
day. HiTite on Brama^ An Abridgment of the 
History of Bngland^ An Acc&tmt of the European 
Settlements in America^ occupied his time until 
1759, when he began to compile for Dodsley the 
AnniUbl Register. He had in the meantime married 
an amiable and gentle wife, in the person of Miss 
Nugent, the daughter of a physician at Bath. In 
1761 he accompanied “single-speech” Hamilton, 
then Irish secretary, to Dublin, and for two years 
worked hard and learned much in his humble 
official i^st. A quarrel with his contemptible patron 
led to his resignation of the pension with which he 
retired, and Burke in 1765 became pi ivate secretary 
to Rockingham, who had just taken Oidce as leader 
of the Whigs, and who procured him a seat for 
Wendover. His first night in the House was marked 
by a speech on American affairs that won him 
Pitt’s cordial praise, and when at the end of a year, 
during which the stamp duty was repealed, general 
warrants condemned, and the cider tax abolished, 
the Rockingham ministry left ofllce, Burke’s repu- 
tation stood so high that Pitt made overtures to 
him, which he declined. In 1769 his pamphlet 
On the Preeent State of the Nation^ in answer to 
Grenville’s defence of his policy, proved him to 
possess a sound knowledge of commercial and 
financial matters as well as breadth and clearness 
of political views ; and next year he wrote On the 
Causes of the Present Discontents^ a masterpiece in its 
way, with the purpose of building up a new Whig 
party, in which Rockingham and Chatham could be 
united. It reveals that hatred of overstrained 
royal prerogative, and yet that conservative venera- 
tion for the monarchy, which supply the keynote of 
his creed ; but it failed to commend itself to the 
leaders of rival factions, and during North’s 
administration, from 1770 to 1782, Burke was the 
Rfe and soul of the opposition, gradually acquiring, 
in spite of an unpleasant voice and delivery, a 
great command over the House. Ho had now 
bought, chiefly with borrowed money, a house and 
estate at Beaconsfield, and his scanty income was 
augmented for a time by his agency for New York 
and his literary earnings ; but even with Lord 
Rockingham’s generous help, and with the know- 
ledge tnat he was never free from debt, we are not 
a little puzzled to find out how his means sufiiced 
for the handsome, but not extravagant, style of life 
in which he indulged. He visited France in 1773, 
and in 1774 was returned free of cost for Bristol. 
Then followed his noble struggle for justice to the 
American colonists, during which he never for one 
moment abandon^ his constitutional attitude 


or dallied with revolutionary pt’inci]^e$, Hi« 
Speech on OmcHUUion and his Letter to the ^griffs 
Bristol are the most eloquent and charaoteristio 
memorials of this period of his career. In 1780 ho 
adopted three new causes, via the Roman CathoUo 
claims, the movement in hivour of economical 
reform, and the wrongs infiici^ on India hy 
Hastings and the East India Company. The first 
item in his programme cost him his seat at JGhristoJ, 
but he found another at Malton, which be retaineci 
to the end of his political life. The utter failure of 
the king’s American policy caused North to resign 
in 1782, and Rockingham, ooming once more into 
power, made Burke paymaster of the forces and 
privy councillor. He displayed scrupulous honesty 
in a post where his predecessors had not hesitated 
to enrich themselves, but on the death of Rocking* 
ham he seceded from Shelburne along with Fox> 
formed the not very creditable coalition with 
North, and resumed office under the Duke of Port- 
land in 1783. His India Bill, however, conceived 
in the same spirit as his measure of economical 
reform, with the aim, that is to say, of wresting 
patronage from the Crown to entrust it to ministers 
and to Parliament, broke up the ministry, and an 
appeal to the country in 1784 left the Whigs in a 
hopeless minority, and conferred lasting power on 
Pitt. Burke now concentrated his energies on the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and for nearly 
ten years he maintained this terrible conflict with 
unabated vigour, deliveHng a series of speeches 
that have never been surpassed for brilliancy of 
argument, power of invective, and pathetic dignity. 
That he was stimulated now and then by personal 
feelings to exaggerate his charge must, we fear, be 
conceded, but on the whole his conduct was inspired 
by a lofty sense of humanity and duty, and by a 
love of honour and justice. Before this struggle 
was over a new path was opened out to Burke by 
the course of the revolutionary movement in France, 
and he plunged into it with his usual impetuosity. 
Fox in 1790 spoke in favour of the French guards 
who had turned against their sovereign ; Burke at 
once broke from his old colleagues, and after issuing 
ineffectually an Appeal from the Old to the Nero 
WhigSy brought out his most famous and effective 
manifesto, Reflections on the Revolution in Prance^ 
and on the Proceedings in certain Societies in London 
relative to that Event. Nothing that has ever been 
written on political subjects has exercised a more 
striking and immediate influence on men’s minds 
than tMs short but magnificent appeal to the high- 
est conservative instincts of human nature. He 
was, of course, blind to the inevitable character of 
that Nemesis which had overtaken the French 
monarchy ; he was unjust to the chiefs, who found 
themselves face to face with chaos ; and his sym- 
pathies were rather with individuals than with 
nations. Still his horror of bloodshed and cruelty, 
his distrust in progress as divorced from religion 
and morality, his faith in reform of the old 
opposed to theoretical reconstruction, and hia 
hatred of the vulgar ignorance and coarse brutality 
of reckless demagogues, won him the support of 
many independent and honest minds as well as tb© 
effusive admiration of all who were Interested in 
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monarchical institutiona. Honours and congratnia- 
tions were showered upon him, but politically he 
remained isolated, for though he withdrew from 
the Whigs, he declined to join the Tories. He sub- 
mitted to Government a paper entitled, TlumgkUm 
Frewh Affair$; he urged with some success Catho- 
lic claims, and he wrote Headifot Omiideratim on 
the Pteeent StiUe of Public Affaire ; but he was 
anxious to retire from parliamentary life, and bade 
jforewell to the House in 1794, accepting the Chiltem 
Hundreds. But a cruel blow now fell upon him. 
His son, who imd taken his father’s seat for Malton, 
and was just starting for Ireland as Lord Fitz- 
wUliam’s secretary, died of rapid consumption. 
Utterly heart-broken, Burke spent his last years 
on his estate in the enjoyment of a pension, which 
he was compelled to defend in a Letter to a Noble 
Lord. His last effort, Thoughts on a lUgicide Peaoe^ 
bijtniyod little loss of intellectual vigour, but his 
constitution was completely undermined. He died 
peacefully and with dignity amid the consolations 
of religion on July 7, 1797, and was buried without 
ostentation or ceremony beside his son in the little 
churcsh at Boaconsfield. Mr. John Morley has written 
an admirable lAfe in the Men of Letters series. 

Burka^ Sui John Bbiinaed, Knt., C.B., LL.D., 
the son of an emirjent Irish antiquary, John Burke, 
was born in London in 1816, and was called to the 
bar in 1839. He took up the work begun by his 
father, editing the Peerage and Baronetage^ which 
he published yearly : compiling a valuable History 
of the Lauded Gentry ^ and many interesting 
volumes on genealogical subjects, e,g. Extimt 
Peerages^ The Uogal Families of England, The 
Vicissitudes of Great Families, and The Rise of 
Great Families. In 1853 he succeeded Sir W. 
Betham as Ulster King-of- Arms, and was knighted, 
receiving the Order of the Bath in 1868. He died 
in 1892. 

Burke, Kobert O’Hara, was bom at St. Cleram, 
in Ireland, in 1812. Settling in Australia, he 
became one of the most active explorers of the 
interior of that continent. Along with Wills he 
succeeded in crossing from Melbourne to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria in 1860, but they both perished next 
year on the return journey, after terrible sufferings 
from privation and drought. 

Burke, or Bourke, Thomas Henry, was born 
of Catholic family at Knocknngur, county Galway, 
Ireland, in 1829, and having received his education 
in Belgium, in Germany, and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, beca|;ae in 1847 private secretary to Sir 
Thomas Bedington, then Irish Secretary, and held 
the same post under Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Sir 
Bobert Peel, and Lord Hartington. Ho had very 
early in his career provoked the animosity of the 
Kationalists t>y vising the private papers of Smith 
O'Brien for the pur^^se of procuring nis conviction, 
nor had his subsequent services at the Castle tended 
to diminish his unpopularity. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed permanent under-secretary, and it was ms 
misfortune to be associated as a faithful subordi- 
nate with the coercive measures of successive 
crovemments. A secret band of desperadoes, styl- 
tiig themselves ** The Invinoibles,** resolved to get 


riu of the objectionable official. He was stabbed 
whilst walking in the Phoenix Park (May 6, 1682) 
with the newly-appointed Chief Secretary, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, whose life was also sacrificed. 
Joseph Brady, the ringleader in the conspiracy, 
with several other accomplices, was convicted of 
the crime in the following year chiefly through the 
treachery of James Carey, one of the gang. 

Burke, William, an Irishman, who in the early 
quarter of the 19th century was employed as a 
porter in Edinburgh. His cupidity was excited by 
the high pi ice paid, before the Anatomy Act, for 
bodies for dissection, and, in conjunction with 
another ruffian named Hare, he set about supplying 
subjects to the celebrated Professor Knox. Select- 
ing vagrants and other friendless persons, he first 
made them drunk and then suffocated them. Sus- 
picions were aroused at last, and Hare turned king’s 
evidence against his partner, who admitted to having 
murdered fifteen persons. He was hanged in 1828, 
and his name, in the form of a verb, passed into the 
English language to express the sudden and secret 
smothering of any disagreeable fact. 

BurUtt, William, was born at Hitcham in 
1660, and became a theologian of some eminence. 
His Expository Notes on the New Testament, 
published posthumously, were much esteemed by 
divines of the 18th century. He died in 1708. 

Burlesque (Ital. burla, ridicule), a dramatic 
caricature of some well-known story or literary 
work, usually set to music in part, and plentifully 
seasoned with puns, topical illusions, and songs. 
Less broadly comic productions of the same kind, 
or those where the element of caricature is less 
prominent, are often called extravaganzas. Collo- 
quially the word is used to mean a mere mockery, 
as in the phrase “ a burlesque of justice.” 

Burlingame, Anson, was bom in Chenango 
county, New York, in 1822, and practised law at 
Boston. In 1854, ’56, and ’58 he was sent to Congress 
on the Republican ticket by one of the divisions of 
Massachusetts, and he supported Fremont in his un- 
successful presidential struggle against Buchanan. 
In 1861 he was appointed representative of the 
United States in China, and entering the Chinese 
service was ambassador of that country in America 
and in Europe until his death in 1870. * 

Burlington. 1. A oonnty on the seabosurd 
of New Jersey, U.S.A., the caoital of which, bear- 
ing the same name, stands on the Delaware river, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia, and is a ppjrt of 
considerable traffic. It has a flourishing episco- 
palian college, and several public buildings. It 
was founded by Quakers in 1661. 

2. The capital of Chittenden county, Vermont, 
U.S.A., and the largest town in the state, finely 
situated on the east shore of Lake Champlain, at 
the foot of a slope which is crowned by the Vermont 
university. 

3. The capital of Des Moines oonnty, Iowa, 
U.S.A., on the right bank of the Mississippi, 250 
miles above St. Louis. It contains a busiBefW 
oollege, Baptist university, and many indostriiil 
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establishments* Being the centre of an extensive 
railway system, it is a very growing place. 

Snrauk The easternmost province of British 
India, boiuded on the north and north-east by the 
Chinese dominions ; on the east by the British Shan 
states and Siam, and on the west by the Bay of 
Bengal. It consists of Lower Burma, which was 
added to the Indian empire by the wars of 1824 
and 1852 ; and Upper Burma, which was annexed 
by Britain in 1885. The physical structure of the 
country is that of a region seamed by chains of 
mountains running north and south, and watered 
by streams which flow southward into the Bay of 
Beng^. The mountain system is known to be 
connected with that of the Himalayas, and some of 
the rivers undoubtedly rise in the Tibetan plateau, 
but the intervening region between Tibet and 
Burma is one of the least known spots in Asia. 
The origin and physical structure of the Bur- 
mese rivers and mountains are still a matter of 
great uncertainty. The principal rivers are the 
Irawadi, the he^ stream of which rises east of 
Assam, which flows through Bhamo and west of 
Mandalay to discharge its waters by ten mouths 
into the sea ; the Salwen or Lu-kiang, which rises 
in Tibet, and traversing the eastern confines of the 
province joins the Gulf of Martaban near Moul- 
mein, and the Sittang. There are tributaries of 
the Irawadi, such as the Kyendwin, the Manipur 
river, the Shweli and Myitnge, which may be said 
to attain the dignity of separate rivers. The Irawadi, 
being navigable up to Bhamo, forms an important 
highway of communication; the Stdwen is not 
navigable. Both rivers overflow the alluvial plains 
around their lower course in the rainy season. The 
northern part of the province is mainly an upland 
territory, containing much rolling country, inter- 
sected by occasional hill ranges, and varied by a 
few isolated alluvial tracts. 

The chief prorlucts of Upper Burma are rice (of 
which, it is said, the Burmese count 102 sorts), 
grain, tobacco, cotton, mustard, hides, cutch, and 
indigo. Over a million tons of rice are exported 
yearly, and this great trade has been carefully 
fostered by the establishment of rice-cleaning mills 
at all the seaports. The principal export after rice 
is teak, which comes from the extensive forests of 
Burma and the Shan States, and overland from Siam. 
A cheap and coarse sugar is obtained from the juice 
of the I^lmyra palm, which abounds in the tracts 
south of Mandalay ; but most of the sugar used is 
imported. There is a great demand for this 
product, which increased cultivation would supply. 
The tea plant, which is indigenous, is cultivated in 
the hills, a few days^ journey distant from the same 
spot. The common potato is largely cultivated by 
the Kakhyens on the Chinese frontier, where it is 
known by the name of the “foreigner’s root.” 

The local supply of labour is inad^uate to the 
demands, and daring the harvest and rice shipping 
season there is extensive immigration, which Is in- 
creai^aag from year to year. Unskilled labour is 
worth fiom Is. to Is. 6d. a day, and more dudng 
the season. It has been calculated that it takes as 
much money to construct one mUe of road, or 100 


cubic feet of masonry, in British Burma, as It doee 
to make two miles, or 800 oubio feet, in India. 
Kext to labour, the most urgent want of the oountoy 
is land communication. It is said there are 
thousands of villages in Lower Burma alone which 
are shut off from trade for at least eight months of 
the year by reason of the lack of roads. Bead- 
making is slow, owing to the want of labour and 
metal, no road metal being available in xnanji 
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districts except broken brick, which in a country 
with a heavy rainfall requires constant care and 
repairs. There are two lines of railway, one follow- 
ing the valley of the Irawadi, called the Irawadi 
Valley State* Kailway, connecting Rangoon with 
Pil’ome, and the other extending from Rangoon to 
Mandalay. 

MiTierals. The geological structure of Lower 
Burma comprises three sections, western, middle, 
and eastern, nearly corresponding to the divisions 
of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim. The rocks of 
Arakan belong to the secondary series, Pegu is 
tertiary, and Tenasserim primary. The economic 
products of the western division are petroleum, 
fimestone, and coal. The middle or Pegu division 
prepuces laterite. The eastern division has not been 
much explored ; but coal, limestone, tin, lead, gold, 
antimony, and graphite have been found. Upper 
Burma is rich in minerals. Gold is found in the 
sands of different rivers and also towards the Bhan 
territory on the eastern frontier, which contains 
various metals. There are silver mines near the 
Chinese frontier, but they are not worked. Iron is 
worked in rude fashion at two or three places, and 
large deposits of rich magnetic oxide exist in the 
ridges east of Mandalay, near the Myit-nge river, 
while the same district contains lime in great 
abundance and of remarkable whiteness ; statuary 
marble equal to the best Italian kinds is found 
about fifteen miles north of Mandalay. Mihes of 
amber are wrought, and at Ye-nangyaung, on the 
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bnokn of the Irawadi, there are upwards of a 
handred deep petroleum wells which yield oil in 
abundance for export. The precious stones pro- 
duced are chiefly the sapphire and the ruby, which 
are found about seventy miles in a north-east 
direction from Mandalay. Before the British 
annexation no stranger was ever permitted to 
approach the locality, and all stones found were sent 
to the Crown treasury. The mines are now worked 
on concession by an English firm. The Yu or jade 
mines are situated in the Mogoung district. 
Momien in Yunan was formerly the chief seat of 
the manufacture of jade, and still produces a con- 
siderable quantity of small articles. 

Fauna, The deep impenetrable jangles of Burmah 
afford shelter to many wild ani mals. Elephants and 
wild hogs are numerous, and the single and double- 
horned rhinoceros. There are nearV thirty kinds 
of carnivora, including the tiger, leopard, bear, and 
wild cat. Quadrumana are found in six or seven 
distinct species, hares are numerous, and among 
ruminants the barking deer, hog deer, tamhJiar^ 
goat, antelope, bison, buffalo, and wild ox. The 
rivers, lakes, and estuaries swarm with fish. 
Aquatic birds abound in endless variety. Among 
other birds, pea- fowl, jungle fowl, pheasant, part- 
ridge, quail and plover are found throughout the 
country. Geese, ducks, and fowls are extensively 
domestioated, and cock-fighting is a favourite 
amusement with the people. The domestic animals 
are the elephant, buffalo, ox, horse, mule, ass, goat, 
»heep, and pig. The first three are used for 
draught, the elephant being especially useful in 
dragging timber. The horse is a small variety, 
rarely exceeding thirteen hands in lieight, and like 
the mule and ass it is used only as a beast of 
burden. 

Imputation, Ethnically both Upper and Lower 
Burma vary considerably. In the former the 
Burmese people are the most numerous, after which 
come the Karens, natives of India, Talaings, Shans, 
Chins and others. UpjHsr Burma is surrounded by 
numerous tribes of Kakhyens, Karens, Chins, and 
Singphos, who lead a rough life in their mountains 
and come down to levy blackmail on the more 
l>eacefal inhabitants. The population in 1901 was 
10,490,624. 

Cwnmeroe^ Manufactureo, etc. For centuries the 
■seaboard of Burma has been visited by Arabs and 
other Asiatic races, and in the time of Cjesar Fred- 
erick, gold, silver, rubies, sapphires, long pepper, 
lead, tin, lao, and rice were exported. Of fate 
ears the commercial development of the country 
as more than kept pace with its rapidly in* 
creasing population. Since 1865 the external or 
aea-bome trade of the province has risen from 
£6,000,000 to £20,000,000 (taking the rupee at the 
conventional rate of exchange of two shillings), 
'besides which there is considerable inland trafiSo 
with China (registered at Bhamo) and with the 
'Bhan states. The principal articles exported 
in 1908 were rice (Rs. 14,12,96,764), cotton 
(Ra* 29,80,267), jade and caoutchouc; the total 
'^06 hi exports from Burma into Great 
Britain in 1907 was £2,701,216. The total 
exports for 1907 amounted to £3,681,236. The 


chief imports are cotton piece goods, silk and 
woollen goods, oils, railway plant, iron, liquors and 
salt. Besides the important industry carried on by 
the rice mills, as mentioned above, which free the 
rice from the husk and prepare it for the 
European, American and Chinese markets, there 
are numerous steam timber saw mills at Rangoon, 
Moulmein, Tavoy and Shwegyin. Silk weaving 
was a favourite occupation with the Burmese, but it 
is said that the imported goods are underselling 
the local manufactures, and the industry is 
languishing. Lac ware is a characteristic manu- 
facture, and most Burmese own vessels of this 
material. The groundwork of these articles is 
very fine bamboo wicker-work which is overlaid 
with coats of lac, the chief ingredient in which is the 
oil or resin from the thitsi tree. The Burmese show 
proficiency in the art of wood-carving, while other 
popular industries are boat-building, cart-making, 
mat-weaving, the manufacture of paper, umbrella- 
making, ivory carving, and stone-cutting. In the 
casting of bells and in elaborate metal -work they 
are specially skilful. 

History. The Golden Chersonese, as Ptolemy 
designated it, has played an insignificant role in 
the world’s history as compared with the other two 
great peninsulas of Asia — India and Arabia. Each 
of the three has l)een the home and stronghold of a 
powerful creed, but while Arabia and India have 
been intimately connected with modern civilisation. 
Burma has remained comparatively isolated and 
unknown. The Arakanese chronicle relates how 
the Burman peninsula was first colonised by a 
prince from Benares, who established his capital at 
Sandoway, and the royal history of Ava traces the 
lineage of the kings to the ancient Buddhist 
monarchs of India. From the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century the old Burmese empire was at 
the height of its power, and to this period belong 
the splendid architectural remains at Pagan. The 
city and dynasty were destroyed by a Mongol 
invasion in 1284 in the reign of Kublai Khan. 
Afterwards the empire fell to a low ebb, and Central 
Burma suffered largely from inroads made by the 
Tataings and Shans, and dynasties of the latter race 
often held sway. In 1404 the reigning Arakanese 
prince, Min Saw Mun, was dethroned, and took 
refuge in Bengal. Some years later he was restored 
by Mohammeoan aid, and thenceforth the coins of 
the Arakan kings bore on the reverse their names 
and titles in corrupt imitation of Persian and 
Nagari characters, and the custom was continued 
long after their connection with Bengal had beer 
severed. 

The subsequent history of Burma forms a eon- 
fused rword of intestine strife and foreign war. 
Despite its mountain barrier, it lay at the mercy of 
both Burmese and Talaings, and its rulers were 
generally subject to the one or the other power. 
The close of the sixteenth century witnessed the 
last great struggle between Ava and Pegu, and the 
King of Arakan availed himself of the weakness of 
his neighbours in Bengal to extend his dominion 
over Chittagong and northwards as far as the 
Megna river. In the seventeenth centu^ a new 
dynasty arose in Ava which subdued regu and 
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maintained anpremacv up to the fli-st forty years. 
The Pegaans or Talaings then revolted, and having 
taken Ava and made the king prisoner, reduced the 
country to submission. It was then that Alompra 
arose. He had been first a hunter and then a 
Daooit leader, and having made himself master of 
the capital, eventually, after four years’ fighting, 
effected the subjugation of the Peguans. In 
the course of these hostilities the French sided 
with the Peguans and the English with the 
Burmese. He died in 1760, but not before he had 
reduced the town and district of Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, and was actually besieging the 
capital of Siam. In 1766, while the Burmese were 
waging war against the Siamese, a Chinese army 
of 60,SX) men was despatched against them from 
Yunnan, but through the tactics of the Burmese the 
force was practically annihilated. The Siamese 
were subject to the Burmese until 1771, when they 
revolted and were never again subdued, peace being 
concluded between the two powers in 1793. At 
this time the British and Burmese were gradually 
approximating, and occasional collisions occurred. 
These culminated in outrages committed by the 
Burmese, and in 1824 war was declared by England. 
An uneventful campaign ensued, in the course of 
which Sir A. Campbell triumphed over his foes at 
every point, and ultimately obtained from them the 
ratification of the treaty of Yandabu, ceding 
Aiakan, with the provinces of Mergiu, Tavoy, and 
Yea ; the renunciation by the Burmese sovereign 
of all claims upon Assam and the contiguous 
petty states, a war indemnity, and other conces- 
sions. The peace was, however, emphatically 
«hort-lived, and in 1852 a second Burmese war was 
declared which resulted in the annexation of the 
province of Pegu, by proclamation of the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhonsie. In 1856 a mission of 
compliment was sent by the ruler of Burma to the 
Viceroy, and in the summer of the same year Major 
Arthur Phayre, facto governor of the new 
province of Pegu, was appointed envoy to the 
Burmese court, accompanied by the late Sir Henry 
(then Captain) Yule, and Dr. Oldham as geologist. 
This mission added largely to our knowledge of the 
country, but it was not till 1862 that the king 
yielded so far as to conclude a treaty of commerce. 
A British resident was, until October, 1879, main- 
tained at the capital, and during that time two 
expeditions under Major Sladen and Colonel Horace 
Browne were despatched, in 1868 and 1874 
respectively, towards the Chinese frontier. The 
latter expedition was marred by the assassination 
of Mr. Margary, who had been commissioned to 
meet the party from the Chinese side. 

The last king of Burma, Theebaw, ascended the 
throne in 1878, and, in spite of remonstrances from 
Mr. R. B. Shaw, the British resident at Mandalay, 
massacred almost all the direct descendants of his 
predecessor in February, 1879. In October of the 
same year the British resident was withdrawn, and 
though efforts were made to re-open friendly rela- 
tions, and a Burmese embassy visited Simla in 1882, 
there was no real restoration of confidence. British 
subjects and traders were molested, and repre- 
sentatives of France and Italy were welcomed, two 


return embassies being despatched from Burma to 
Europe. This beliaviour culminnte<l in an act of great 
oppression, whereby the Bombay Burma Tiading 
Corpomtion, a company of merchants with dealings 
in Burma, were summarily condemned to pay a fine 
of £230,000 to the Burmese Government. The 
Chief Commissioner protested, and eventually 
despatched an ultimatum to Mandalay. On this 
being unconditionally rejected, British tr^ps crossed 
the frontier on the 14th November, 1885. Except 
at Minhla, scarcely any resistance was encountered. 
The capital surrendered, the king and his two 
queens were sent down to Rangoon, and the Chief 
Commissioner assumed charge of the administia- 
tion. On the 1st January, 1886, Upper Burma 
was declared to be part of Her Majesty’&dominiouw, 
and it was afterwards formally incorporated with* 
British India under Act 21 and 22 Viet., cap. 106. 
The subsequent history of Burma, but move 
especially Upper Burma, has been one of pacifica- 
tion and consolidation. For some time after the 
annexation the country was overrun by dacoit 
leaders and rebels, who maintained a sort of 
guerilla warfare, and whose example occasioned 
disturbances in Lower Burma as well. Constant 
expetlitions have had to be despatched in various 
parts of the country, which is now gradually 
settling down. ’J’heso pacificatory mejisures have 
also not been without tlieir indirect advantages in 
enabling British officers to survey and open tip the 
country. In 1898 a legislative council was consti- 
tuted for Burma, and the province is now governed 
by a Lieutenant-Governor and a legislative council 
of nine nominated members (five official and four 
non-official). 

Bnmaiixtp Pieter, the son of a theological pro- 
fessor, was born at Utrecht in 1668. He distinguished 
himself as a classical scholar and historian. Jn 
1716 he obtained a professorship of history, 
eloquence and Greek at Leyden. He brought out 
famous editions of Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Pluednis, 
and other classics, indulged in original Latin 
poetry, and engaged In the bitter controversies that 
raged between the scholars of his day. He died in 
1741. His nephew, Pieter Burmann, the younger, 
was also distinguished as a Latinist. 

Bum. Richard, was born at Winton, West- 
moreland, in 1720, and, taking holy orders, became 
vicar of Orton and justice of the peace. Ho de- 
voted himself to a study of the laws which he had 
to administer, and was thus led to compile the 
digest for the use of magistrates and justices of 
the peace known ns BurtCi Justice, He also 
published a valuable compendium of ecclesiastical 
law, wrote part of the history of his native county, 
and served as chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle. 
He died in 1786. 

Burnaby^ Frederick Gustavus, was bom of 
an old and distinguished family in 1842. He 
obtained a commission in the Royal Horse Guards 
in 1859, and rose to be lieutenant-colonel in 1881. 
A man of restless energy, reckless daring, and 
eccentricity that occasionally defied the laws of 
common sense, he spent bis long periods of leave 
in difficult and dangerous expeditions, chiefly in 
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South America or Central Africa. In 1875, 
stimulated by the accounts of Russian advances, he 
rode alone to Khiva, publishing a lively record of 
his adventures, which were out short by the 
oflScers of the Czar. Next year found him ex- 
ploring Asia Minor and Persia (On Horseback 
throuffh Asia), but he ended it as correspondent of 
the Times with Don Carlos in Spain. He now 
took to politics and unsuccessfully contested 
Birmingham as a Conservative in 1880. Ballooning 
next occupied his attention, ana in 1882 he crossed 
the Channel to France. In the service of the 
Intelligence department he took part in General 
Graham's operations against the Soudanese at 
Suakiin in 1884, and was severely wounded at El 
Teb. He was not permitted to join the Nile 
csxperlition, but as a volunteer pushed on to the front 
]ate in the year and attached himself to General 
Herbert Stewart’s column in its march from Korti 
to Metamneh. When the square was broken at 
Abu Klea by a charge of dervishe.s he exerted 
all his courage and his great personal strength to 
rally his comrades, and fighting in advance of the 
line was pierced by an Arab spear. 

Burnaiidv Sin Fiiancis Cowley, was born in 
3887, ediiwited at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and destined for the bar. Though called in 
1802, he never engaged in serious practice, but took 
to writing for the burlesque stage and the comic 
papers. In the former line he has produced Ixlon, 
Mach^eyed Husan, l^tage Bora, and several other 
amusing travesties specially contrived for the 
display of Mr. 'J’oole’s talents. Artful Cards, 
Betsi/, and Miss Becima are specimens of his skill 
as a borrower from the French. In journalism 
Burnand associated himself at the start with 
Mr. H. J, Byron, then editor of Ftm. Presently he 
transferred his talents to J^inch, and in 1880 suc- 
ceeded Mr. Tom Taylor in the direction of that 
paper. Perhaps his best known contributions to its 
columns have been bis parodies on modern novelists, 
somewhat overdone but full of keen observation and 
tomi)erod satire, and the long series of papers 
entitled Happy Thought s, in which the inner work- 
ings of the common-place mind are amusingly laid 
bare, and certain ty]^s of character and phases of 
social manners are hit off with playful dexterity. 
He resigned his position us editor in 1906, and was 
succeeded by Owen Seaman ; he had discharged 
his tusk with great tact and good-nature. He was 
knighted in lOOJ. 

Bnrns^OMffy Sir Edward, was born in 
188.8 and wa*? a student at E.\'eter CtjUeire, 
Oxford, when he came under the influence of the 
pre-Kaphaelite movement, of which Gabriel Dante 
Rossetti and WTUiam Holman Hunt were the 
leaders. Mr. Burne-Jones became thoroughly 
Imbued with two characteristics of the new 
school, a yearning for mystical and symbolical 
teachings of metliueval asceticism and a faithful 
appreciation of minute details both in form 
and colour. Few adhered so constantly to these 
first principles as he did. For some years he 
worked mainly in water-colours or tempera, and 
was regarded rather as an amateur, jflUing his 


mind meanwhile with legendary lore gathered 
from the classics, the lives of the saints, and the 
northern sagas. Among his more remarkable 
works in recent years were The Bays of Creadwn^ 
Merlin and Vivien, The Mirror of Venus, Bay and 
Night and the Four Seasons, Lavs Veneris, Le 
Chant d Amour, The Annunciation, Pygmalion, The 
Golden Stairs, The Wheel of Fortune, Cophetva and 
the Begqa/r Maid, The Bepths of the Sea, The Mer^ 
maid. The Star of Bethlehem, and several designs of 
a decorative character, such as those illustrating 
Thfi Myth of Perseus and The Legend of the Briar 
Hose, He died in 1898. 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, was born at Mont- 
rose in 1805, and entered the army of the East 
India Company at the age of seventeen. He 
soon attained such proficiency in Hindustani and 
Persian as to be appointed interpreter first at 
Surat and then at Cutch, where his attention 
was directed to the as yet imperfectly known 
regions in the north-west of India, In 1831 he 
was sent to I^ahore with a present from William IV. 
to Runjit Singh, and he spent some two years 
in travels which led him into Afghanistan across 
the Hindu Kush range to Bokhara and Persia. 
The narrative which he published in 1834 brought 
him at once into notice. In 1835 he was instructed 
to procure at Sindh a treaty for the navigation 
of the Indus, and in 1836 was dispatched on a 
mission to Dost Mohammed at Cabul, where 
on the restoration of Shah Sujah in 1839 he 
became British resident. He refused to quit his 
post in the turbulent times that followed, and 
in November, 1841, was assassinated during an 
insurrection. 

Bumet (Poterinm Sangvisorha'), a perennial 
rosaceous plant, common in dry pastures, especially 
on calcareous soil. It has an angular stem about a 
foot high, i)innate leaves of 11 to 21 serrate leaflets, 
with leafy stipules, and compact heads of monoecious 
flowers without petals. The upper flowers in the 
head are female, each having an exserted feathery 
(“ penicillate ”) stigma ; whilst each of the lower 
ones have 20 or 30 pendulous, exserted, pink 
stamens. As stigma and pollen mature at different 
times the plant is clearly adapted for wind-pollina- 
tion. It was formerly eaten in salad, whence its 
name of “ salad burnet,” and its leaves, which taste 
like cucumber, were used in cool tankard, whence 
the Latin name Poterium, which means a drinking 
cup. 

Bumetr Gilbert, was bom in Edinburgh in 
1643, being descended from an old Aberdeen 
family. He was at first educated at the Mariscbal 
College for his father’s profession of the law, but 
soon took to divinity and was ordained at the age 
of eighteen. In 1663 he visited England, spending 
six months at Oxford and Cambridge, and he then 
made a stay of several months in Holland and 
France, where he imbibed broad principles of 
toleration from association with men of all creeds. 
On his return he was presented to the living of 
Saltoun, and in 1669 he obtained the professorship 
of divinity in the University of Glasgow. It was 
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then that he wrote his Modeit and Free Qm* 
ference betw^ a (kn^armiet and a Nenetn^ormut^ 
and began the Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, 
which led to his being invited by Lauderdale to 
London. Here he remained as preacher at the 
Rolls chapel and lecturer at St. Clement’s until the 
accession of James II., bringing out the first two 
volumes of his History of the M^ormation of the 
Church of Fnghmd, for which he received the 
thanks of Parliament. He travelled next in 
France, Holland and Switzerland, visiting also 
Rome, where he injudiciously mixed himself up in 
religious controversies, William of Orange attached 
him to his cause, and James thereupon prosecuted 
him for high treason. In 1688 he came over as the 
stadtholder’s chaplain, and under the new regime 
obtained the bishopric of Salisbury. His modera- 
tion as much as his change of masters provoked 
strong animosities, and he was more than once 
violently attacked in Parliament, especially for his 
^position of the Thirty-nine Articles, published in 
1699. His last efforts were devoted to the pro- 
motion of the Act for the augmentation of small 
livings, passed in the second year of Anne, and be 
died in 1716. The moat famous of his works, The 
History of his onm Times, was not printed till 
1724, and then appeared in a mutilated form. It is 
a trustworthy and valuable record of contempo- 
raneous events, though written, as might be 
expected, from his own point of view. 

Bnrnetf John, F.R.S., the son of the surveyor- 
general of excise for Scotland, was born in 1784, 
and was a fellow pupil of Wilkie at the Trustees’ 
Academy in Edinburgh. Coming to London in 
1806 he found employment in illustrating, as an 
engraver, Brayley’s England, and Theobald’s British 
Theatre, and in reproducing Wilkie’s Jew's Harp 
and Blind Fiddler. From 1816 to 1820 he spent 
in Paris, and on his return worked for the associa- 
tion of engravers, and also for Wilkie. He was a 
painter of no mean ability, his best productions 
being The Draught Players, The Hwnorous Ballad., 
The Windy Day, and Greenwich Hospital cmd Nava I 
Heroes, purchased by the Duke of Wellington. He 
wrote several treatises on art, and died in 1868. 

Bnrnetf Thomas, born at Croft, Yorkshire, in 
1635, and educated first under Tillotson at Clare 
Hall, and then under Cudworth at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, after holding several academical 
offices and acting as tutor to the Dukes of Bolton 
and Ormonde, was elected (1686) master of the 
Charterhouse. He strenuously opposed the appoint- 
ment by James II., in disregard of the statutes, of 
Andrew Popham as a pensioner of the house. Of 
his various works and tracts on theological subjects, 
mostly in Latin, the best known is The Sacred 
Theory of the Earth. 

Burnet BEothSp a group of moths, one species 
of which {Zygosna HUpendulcs) is one of the most 
beautiful of English moths ; the larva of this 
species feeds on the dropwort (Spiroia fiUpendula). 

Bnmettf Frances Hodgson, Mbs., was bom 
In Lancashire in 1849, her maiden name being 
Hodgson. Settling with her parents in Tennessee, 
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IT.S,A., about 1865, she began to contribute stories 
to the American magazines, and soon became a 
popular favourite. Suwly Tim was one of her first 
republished efforts (1872). That Tmss d Lowried 
(1877) was a still more decided success, and was 
follow^ by Theo, Kathleen, JaeVs Daughter, 
Lo^eiana, Sara Orewe^ Little Lofdl Fauntleroy, 
Edit ha* s BurgUsr, A Lad>y of Quality, with its 
sequel, His Grace the Duke of Osmtmde, The 
Making of a Marchioness, The Dawn of a To- 
morrow (1907), and several other tales and sketches. 
She married Dr. Burnett in 1873, and obtained a 
divorce from him in 1898, after which she married 
again. She now lives in Kent. 

Bnmettf Jambs. [Monboddo.] 

Barnett’s Disinfecting laqnid consists 
of a solution of zinc chloride in water. 

BnmeFf CIhables, Mus. Doc., was born at 
Shrewsbury in 1726. He got a good early education 
at the grammar school there, and was then sent to 
Chester to learn the organ under Dr. Blow, subse- 
quently being traine<l for three years by the famous 
Dr. Arne. For a short time he was organist at 
a City church, and wrote for Drury Lane theatre 
the music of Robin Hood, Alfred, and Quemi Mah, 
In 1751 by medical advice he settled as organist 
at King’s Lynn, where he remained nine years 
and married. Returning to London in 1760 tie 
adapted Rousseau’s Le Dimn du Village for the 
English stage under the title of The Coming 
Man, and received a doctor’s degree from the 
University of Oxford. He now devoted him- 
self to a long cherished object, the writing ot a 
complete history of music. In 1770 he travelled 
through France and Ital^ collecting materials, and 
his book on The Present State of Music in those 
countries won Dr. Johnson’s approbation. In 1772 
he did the same for Germany, the Netherlands, and 
the United Provinces, and was elected F.R.S. The 
first volume of his great work, The History of Music, 
appeared in 1776, and it was completed in 1789. 
Defective in certain parts, and severely treated by 
foreign critics, it testifies to unflagging industry 
and wide knowledge. In 1789, through Burke’s 
influence, he was appointed organist at Chelsea 
Hospital, where he died in 1814. He wrote a JAfe 
of Homdel and Memoirs of Metastasio, and composed 
many sonatas and concertos. His second daughter, 
.Frances [D’Arblay], atfciined great fame as a 
novelist ; his eldest son, James, became a dis- 
tinguished admiral, and another son, Charles, 
was a fine chissical scholar, whose library now 
forms part of the collection in the British Museum. 

Bnmeyf Frances. [D’Aeblay.] 

Bnmliaaii Bnachagf a tract of forest extend- 
ing over some 600 acres in the parish of Burnham, 
Bucks, about 3 miles N.E. of Maidenhead. It is 
supposed to date from pre-Roman times, and 
certainly contains some ot tlm finest and oldest 
specimens of the common beech to be found in 
England. The property is now held in trust by the 
Corporation of London for public use. 

Borning. [Combustion.*! 
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BlLnilay» a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, returning one member, in Lancashire, 24 
miles N, of Manchester, on the river Bom. The 
church of Bt. Peter is ancient but modernised, and 
there are a curious Saxon cross and many Roman 
remains. The modem public buildings are com- 
modious, and the streets well paved and lighted. 
Tbe chief industries are the manufacture of woollen 
and cotton goods and machinery, with calico-print- 
ing, brewing, and tanning. It is on the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway. Fop. (est. 1908), 105,100. 

Biumoilf^ Eitoene, the son of Jean Louis 
Bumouf, an eminent cl^sical scholar, was born at 
Paris in 1801. He devoted himself to Oriental 
studios, and in 1826 brought out his Esmi mr le 
Pali, The newly-discovered Zend manuscripts 
next claimed his attention, and he published the 
V 0 ndidad Hadis and his Comwentaires swr le Yat^na 
between 1829 and 1843. Meanwhile he had been 
appointed professor of Sanscrit in the College de 
PVance, ana in 1840 began to bring out the text of 
the Bhoifweata Pa/rama with a translation. His 
last works were Introduetion b, VHiitoire du 
Bmtddhume Indien, and Le Lotm de la Bonne 
IM. He died in 1852. 

Buriui Wd Boalds, a form of injury always 
most painful and distressing, and not uncommonly 
fatal, iiarticularly in the case of young children. 
The danger of a burn is always greater in the 
young than in adults. It also varies with the extent 
of surface involved, and the depth to which the 
mischief penetrates. Bums have been divided by 
Dupuytren into six degrees according to their 
depth, as follow.s : — 

(i) When the epidermis Is merely scorched and 
reddened, but not separated from the true skin. 

(ii) When the epidermis is raised, forming 
blisters. 

(hi) When the true skin is involved, but not 
completely destroyed. 

(iv) When the true skin is completely destroyed. 
In this and in the two following degrees the 
question of the contraction of scar tissue on healing 
becomes one of much importance. 

(v) Where the muscles, etc., are involved. 

(vi) Where the whole limb is implicated down 
to the bone. 

The symptoms of a severe bum are grouped under 
three stage.s. The first is the stage of collapse 
with low temperature and feeble pulse ; then, after 
about two days, comes the stJige of reaction, with 
infiammatory fever. Pleurisy or p<^ritonitis may 
now declare themselves, and the burnt surface 
undergoes suppuration and smells offensively. The 
third stage is that of exhaustion. 

A curious and unexplained sequel of bums is 
ulceration of the intestinal mucous membrane, and 
particularly of the duodenum. 

If the clothes of a child catch fire the most ready 
way of putting oat the fiame is to smother it by 
enveloping the child in a hearthrug, table •cloth, 
or whatever can be seised upon to wrap round the 
burning part. The gpreatest care is necessary in 
removing clothing from the areas involved in a 
bum ; the clothes should be cut away with scissors, 


and when the injui*ed skin is exposed, cold applioa» 
tions should, as a rule, be applied. Carton oil, 
consisting of equal parts of limewater and linseed 
oil, is a capital form of local application ; olive oil 
makes a very fair substitute, or some simple ointment 
may be used, or, if the burn is superficial, a little 
flour may be dusted over it. After a few days, if 
the injured skin tends to slough, antiseptic appli- 
cations must be employed. In all cases of burns of 
any extent in children, medical advice should be 
procured without delay. 

Bnnui, Right Hon. John (b. 1858), attracted 
attention in 1886 by bis part in the London 
dock strike ; in 1887 he was imprisoned for six 
weeks for resisting the police in connection with 
the Trafalgar Square riots. He was a prominent 
member of the London County Council, and 
became M.P. for Battersea in 1892. President of 
the Local Gbvemment Board (1905), and after the 
General Election in 1910 retained office. 

Bunts, Hobebt, born 1759, was the son of 
William Burns, a small farmer. In the year 1766 
William Bums became tenant of the farm of Mt. 
Oliphant in the same district, and here were passed 
the later boyhood and youth of the poet. Here a 
private tutor gave Robert Burns most of his 
elementary education. The family rented the farm 
of Lochlea from 1777 to 1784, and here Burns com- 
posed his first verses. One of tbe best of his songs, 
Mary Morriaon, w’ritten in honour of Ellison Begbie, 
dates from this period. About 1781 he had seriously 
thought of becoming a flax-dresser, and went to 
Irvine to acquire a knowledge of the busmess, but 
without result. The last year of the lease at Lochlea 
saw the death of Burns’s father. In March, 1784, he 
and his brother Gilbert became tenants of Mossgiel. 
Two unprofitable harvests, however, on his be^n- 
ning life at Mossgiel at once depressed his impulsive 
nature. He now first bece>me less prudent in social 
life. In poetry this found expression in satirical 
attacks on tbe minister and other leaders of the 
church with which he was connected. The most 
bitter of these were The Holy Fair and Holy 
Willie's Prayer. The favourable reception given 
to the ability and skill of composition in these and 
other pieces deej)ened the consciousness Bums had 
of his own wwer. In his commonplace book of 
August, 1784, we find an entry in regard to 
Ramsay and Fergusson, and the expression of his 
own simple wish that he may yet sing the ** romantic 
woodlands ” of Ayr. The wish was speedily to be 
fulfilled. Bums about this time produced some of 
his very best longer poems, the Ootter^s Saturday 
Nighty The Jolly BeggarSy HalUmdeUy The Mou/ntain 
Baisyy and others. Early in 1786 he went through 
a form of marriage with Jean Armour. To the same 
period belongs the pathetic love episode with Mary 
Campbell, the Highland Mary of two beautiful 
songs. In April of this year the publication of 
Bums's poems was resolved on by his friends for 
the sake of his poetical reputation, by himself 
principally to get a few pounds wherewith to emi- 
grate to Jamaica. In July the volume was issued 
by subscription from the press at Kilmarnock. The 
popularity of the book was unbounded, and Bums 
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himself was sought after on all bands. His passage 
to the West Inmes was cancelled, and finally he 
set out lor Edinburgh to let himself become better 
known in the world of letters. 

In Edinburgh Bums at once became the rage ; 
he was courted by the nobility, literary coteries, 
and social clubs. The litterateurs of the period, 
Kobertson the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and 
others, were charmed by the rare personality of the 
poet. The excellence of his powers of conversation 
impressed everyone. His genius in poetry was ex- 
tolled in the Lotmger, a critical journal. After the 
publication of a second edition of his poems, Bums, 
accompanied by his friend Robert Ainslie, went 
on tours through the border country and the High- 
lands. He was now engaged in writing songs for 
Johnson's Mutemh a work that was really the 
means of developing his purely lyrical gift. Most of 
his contributions were marked by his peculiar power. 
They were of three kinds ; sometimes an old song 
with some lines added ; sometimes only a line might 
be old ; again, they were altogether original. Two 
of the most famous — Auld Lang Syne and John 
Anderson — belong to the second of these divisions. 
The profits on the sale of the second edition of his 
book enabled him to lease the farm of Ellisland, 
neju* Dumfries. There he settled with his wife in 
1789. In the same year he was appointed excise- 
man for his district. His conduct of this office, 
though generally precise, is marked by some 
humorous incidents. The summer of 1789 is 
memorable for a holiday visit to his friend Nicoi, 
in MoflEatdale, as a result of which he wrote Willie 
Brewed a Peck o' Maut. In addition to songs 
for the Museum^ he now meditated a drama on the 
subject of Robert Bruce, but it came to nothing. 
In 1790 he produced Tam o' Shanter^ at the sug- 
gestion of Captain Grose, who wished some letter- 
press, for an illustration by himself, of Alloway 
kirk. One of his crowning efforts in the lyrical 
vein — The Banks o' Boon — was published in the 
winter of 1791. His popularity was now at its 
zenith, but misfortune soon fell upon him. He was 
forced by poor returns to leave Ellisland. His social 
excesses! ^ienated some of his best friends; his 
cordial but injudicious sympathy with the French 
republic embroiled him with the Government, 
who threatened to cancel his appointment in the 
Excise. Bums outwardly acquiesced in the 
rebuke he received on this second head, though 
he appears to have felt strongly on the subject. 
No doubt, as is thought by some, we partly owe 
to that sympathy two of his most virile composi- 
tions— Wha Hoe and A Mm's a man for a' 
that. The prospect of a supervisorship of excise at 
Leith came before him in 1796, but he never re- 
ceived it. Bums was prostrated with rheumatic 
fever in the autumn of 1795, and his constitution 
was fatally shaken. After a good deal of suffer- 
ing, he died on July 21, 1796. 

Beugo's engraving of Nasmyth’s portrait of Burns 
was the picture of him most esteemed by his 
friends. The completest editions of his poems and 
correspondence are those by Scott Douglas and R. 
Chambers (new ed. by William Wallace). Among 
numerous biographies, Lockhart’s excels in insight 


and accuracy. Of critical estimates, those by 
Carlyle, Blackie, and Henley are the best. The 
greatness of Bums rests mainly on his songs ; 
these, by their fresh and transparent sentiment, 
their rich mingling of human passion with delight 
in external nature, and their apt and musicjil diction, 
hold a place above the work of any other lyrist. 
As a narrative poet he also ranks high. His Cottt^'s 
Saturday Night is an idyll of true classical re- 
straint ; his Tam (fS/ianter is to be placed beside 
the creations of Shakespeare and Scott. The satire 
of his occasional poems is brilliant, keen, and un- 
sparing. Everywhere Bums displays generous 
views of society ; if he was preceded by Oowper in 
proclaiming a spirit of humaneness, he was the first 
British poet to insist on that of brotherhood. 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett, was born at 
Liberty, Indiana, U.S.A., in 1824, and graduated at 
the Military College, West Point, in 1847. He 
served as a cavalry officer in Mexico and New 
Mexico, seeing a little fighting against the 
Apaches, but in 1853 left the army and ultimately 
became treasurer of the Illinois Central Railway. 
At the outbreak of the Civil war he was colonel of 
volunteers, and in 1861 commanded a brigade on 
the Federal aide at Bull river. He next assisted 
McClellan in organising his army, and early in 

1862 directed the expedition which capture<l 
Roanoke Island, and he also took Newbern and 
other positions. As a major-general he joined 
McClellan on the James river, and took part, in the 
battles of South Mountain and Antietam. At the 
end of 1862 he succeeded McClellan in the com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac, and made a 
disastrous attack on Lee near Fredericksburg, after 
which he resigned. However, in tlie spring of 

1863 he was once more in command in Ohio, whence 
he marched into East Tennessee and held Knoxville 
against Longstreet. In 1864 he was entrusted 
with the 9th corps under Grant and fought in 
all the chief engagements until Lee’s surrender. 
From 1866 to 1871 he was Governor of Kliode 
Island, and in 1875 was elected to the Senate. He 
died in 1881. 

Burnt-offering. [Sacrifice.] 

Burnt SiennUf a pigment obtained by heat- 
ing “terra da Sienna,”.an earthy substance found 
in Tuscany, which contains a considerable amount 
of oxide of iron, to which the pigment owes its 
colour. It gives a warm reddish brown, and being 
permanent, is largely used for oils and water- 
colours. 

Burr^ Aaron, a grandson of the famous 
Jonathan Edwards, was born at Newark, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in 1756, and entering the army at 
the age of twenty-one served in the Quel»eo 
expedition and elsewhere until 1779, when be 
retired and took to the legal profession. In 1800, 
having previously filled many high offices and been 
chosen senator, he stood as a democrat with 'Jeffer- 
son for the presidency and vice-presidency. They 
got an equal number of votes, and Burr lost popu- 
larity in a vain effort to take precedence over his 
ally. In 1804, being candidate for the governorship 
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of New York, he challenged one of his opponents. 
General Hamilton, and killed him iQ a dnel. He 
was obliged to vacate his appointments, and in 
1807 was cliarged with a treasonable conspiracy to 
establish an Independent government in the 
sootb'West. He fled to Europe, but returning in 
1812 he practised as a lawyer in New York and 
died in 1836. 

Bnrrianay a town in the province of Castellon 
de la Pla^ Spain, situated on the left bank of the 
Kio Seco, about a mile from the Mediterranean. 
The chief industry is Ashing. 

Bnrritt, Elihu, the son of a village school- 
master, was bom at New Britain, Connecticut, 
U.8.A., in 1810. Apprenticed to a blacksmith, he 
worke(l at the trade for several years, teaching 
himself Latin and French In his leisure moments. 
He also acquired nearly ail the modem languages, 
with Hebrew, Syriac, and Greek, while still pur- 
suing his craft. In 1842 he added Persian, Turkish 
and Etbiopio to his repertory. He very strongly 
advocated an ocean penny postage, and tried to 
establish a League of Universal Brotherhood.** 
His two most popular books were entitled 8park» 
from, the Anvil a,nd 'VhoMghU on Things at Home 
amd Abroad, He lived for many years in England, 
and died in 1879. 

Burroaglief, Jeremiah, born in 1596 and 
educated at Cambridge, was expelled thence for 
nonconformity. He was for some time pastor of 
an English church at Kotterdam, but in 1642 re- 
turned and had charge of large congregations 
at Stepney and Cripplegate. He wrotis several 
theological works, among them being an TkopoHtion 
of Mo$ea. He died in 1646. 

Burras, Afbanius. Sole commander (in the 
time of Claudius, q.v., 52 a.d.) of the Pnetorian 
gnnrds, and in 54 A.D. secured the accession to 
the Kornain throne of Nero, wlio had been his pupil. 
Notwithstanding, in 62 a.d., he was put to death 
\3y Nero (q.v.). 

Borsa, «- sac containing fluid intersperseti 
between a tendon and the surface over which it 
glides ; or lying beneath the skin covering some 
long prominence. Bursas of the former class are 
called synovial bursce, and when situate<l in the 
neighbourhood of a joint they frequently com- 
municate with the joint cavity. The other variety 
of bursij^is the bursa mucosa^ an example of which 
is the b%^sa patelht^ or the bursa situated over the 
olecranon process of the elbow. Bursae are liable 
to enlargement under the influence of pressure. 
A familiar example of such a condition is the en- 
larged bursa patellae produced by kneeling, and 
causing the condition known as housemaid's knee, 
a trouble of an allied nature sometimes developed 
in miners— the miner's elbow — being due to enlarge- 
ment of the bursa over the olecranon process. 
Suppuration may occur in tihe sac of an eitoged 
bursa producing a bursal abscess. [Gakgxjon, 
Bunion, and Housemaid’s Knee.] 

Bursary, a term applied in Scotland to a 
turn of money obtained by a student at one of the 


colleges or universities, by competitive examina- 
tion, enabling the holder to pursue his studies for 
a certain number of years. It is equivalent to 
the English scholarship. 

Bnrschenacliait (German, bmseh^ a student), 
an association of students : the name being specially 
applied to one founded in 1813, at Jena. Its mem- 
bers were students who had fought in the war, and 
who had cherished ideas of German national unity. 
In 1819 the club was broken up by the government. 

Barolam, a municipal borough of Stafford- 
shire on the North Staffordshire Bailway, three 
miles from Newcastle-under-Lyne, and in the midst 
of the pottery district. It has been famous for the 
manufacture of earthenware since the 17th century, 
but was in existence when Domesday Book was 
compiled. Among the pubUo buildings is the 
Wedgwood Institute (1863), a sort of technical 
school of fictile art, and in its structure a monu- 
ment of its progress. Pop. (1901), 38,766. 

Barton, John Hill, born at Aberdeen in 1809, 
and educated at the Marischiil College, was called 
to the Scottish bar in 1831. Whilst exercising 
his profession and holding several appointments in 
connection with the Prisons Boards, he wrote 
articles in the Westminster and JEdinhirgh iite- 
views, and ultimately devoted himself to literature, 
becoming historiographer-royal in Scotland. His 
most valuable works are Benthamiana, The Booh 
Hunter, Scots Abroad, Life amd Correspondence o) 
David Hume, History of Scatlamd from Agricoldi 
Invasion to 1688, and Hisfort/ of Scotland front 
the Bevolution to the Extinction of the Jacobitt 
Insurrection, He died in 1881. 

Barton, Sib Kichabd Fbancis, Ent., wai; 
born at Barham House, Hertfordshire in 1821, ami 
being destined for the Church, matriculated at 
Oxford. He soon abandoned an uncongenial 
career, and in 1842 entered the Bombay native 
infantry. He served in Scinde and elsewhere, 
devoting much attention to native languages, until 
1851, when he went home on leave. He now 
formed the idea of visiting Mecca and Medina as s 
Mohammedan pilgrim, and with that object lived ii: 
Alexandria as a dervish for some time, making his 
way at last without molestation to the holy cities 
His adventures were related in A Pilgrimage to JSi 
Medinah and Mecca, He next visited the east 
coast of Africa, and served on General Beatson’t 
staff in the Crimea. In 1856 in the company oi 
Captain Speke he set out from Zanzibar into Central 
Africa, and after two years’ travelling discovered 
Lake Tanganyika. The Mormon settlements ir 
Utah then attracted his curiosity, and in 1861 he 
brought out The OUy of the Saints before taking 
up his residence as consul at Fernando Po. Here 
he e^lored the Cameroon mountains and some oi 
the inland districts, which be described in tw< 
volumes. He was transferred to Brazil in 1864 anc 
wrote Bxploradien of the Highlands of Brazil 
and in 1868, being sent to Damascus, produced ar 
interesting work on UnexpUred Palestine, In 1875 
he was established in the consulate at Trieste, and 
no further proiflbtion awaited him. During various 
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peri(xi8 of leave he explored with Captain Cameron 
the gold regions of Western Africa, and paid 
several visits to Arabia. His late years were 
occupied also with purely literary labours such as 
his monograph on Camoens, his Book of the Sroord^ 
and his di^ingly exact translation of the Arahim, 
Ni/fhts. Burton, besides the distinction of knight- 
hood, received numberless marks of recognition 
from learned societies at home and abroad, but it 
must be admitted that his great services to science 
were but scantily rewarded by Government. One 
consolation for his disappointments was vouchsafed 
to him in his singularly happy marriage with a 
lady who thoroughly sympathised with his aims 
and bravely shai^ the luirdships of his restless, 
adventurous career. After many months of broken 
health he died at Trieste in 1890, and was buried at 
Mortlake with the rites of the Roman Church. 

Burtoiif Robert, was bom at Bindley, 
Leicestershire, in 1676, and graduated at Brase- 
nosc College, Oxford, being elected later student 
of Christchurch. Very few details of his life 
are known to us beyond the fact that he received 
the college living of St. Thomas, Oxford, in 1616, 
and in 1636 held also the rectory of Segrave. 
According to Anthony Wood, he led a silent 
and solitary existence at Oxford, reading a great 
variety of books, and enjoying some reputation 
as a scholar, a mathematician and a caster of 
nativities. In 1621 under the pseudonym, Demo- 
critus Junior, he let loose his marvellous stores of 
learning and his vein of quaint, satirical and 
occasionally malicious humour in the famous work 
entitled The Anatomy of Melancholy. The author 
was no doubt himself a prey to the strange physical 
and moral disorder that spread like an epidemic 
in the Elizabethan period, and he very probably 
found relief in the incessant industry to which his 
book bears witness. It is a mine of quotations 
from every field of literature, familiar or remote, 
and it has been freely drawn upon by later writers. 
Burton’s own portion of the book is rugged in 
style, but not without a certain flavour of wit, and 
the poem that serves as an introduction reminds 
the reader of It Penseroso. He died in 1639 and 
was buried in Christ Church cathedral. 

Burton-on-Trmtf an ancient town of Staf- 
fordshire, twenty-five miks from Stafford on the 
west bank of the river Trent, navigable to this 
point, and having communication with the Mid- 
land, North-Western, and North Staffordshire 
Railways. The origin of the place was a church or 
monastery founded in the 9th century, and Burton 
Abbey dates from 1002. The bridge across the 
river, reconstructed in 1864, was built about the 
same time. It has a town hall, a free grammar- 
school, and other institutions. The peculiar suit- 
ability of the water for brewing purposes owing 
to the large amount of sulphate of lime it contains, 
led to the establishment of breweries there about 
1708, and an export trade began forty years later. 
About the year 1823 pale ale and bitter beer were 
first specially made for Indian consumption, and by 
a mere accident they were introduced with great 
auccess into the home market. From this period 


started the prosperity of such great houses as 
Bass and others, whose business grew to be worth 
several millions a year. Pop. (1901), 50,886. ^ 

Burtsoheid, or Boroette, a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, forming a suburb of Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
stands on the sloping bank of the Worm-fiuss, and 
is famous for its mineral springs impregnated with 
sulphur and other minerals. The temperature of 
one of them is 155° F. There are manufactories of 
woollen textures, Prussian blue, cast-iron goods, 
and machinery. It grew up around a Benedictine 
monastery founded in the tenth century. 

Bmnit an island of the Malay archipelago be* 
longing to the residency of Amboyna. It occupies 
an area of about 3,600 squai'e miles, and is for the 
most part mountainous and covered with forests. 

Bnxy, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of England, in Lancashire, is situated on the 
Irwell, eight miles from Manchester. Its chief 
manufacture is cotton. It has also large woollen 
factories, bleach-fields, dye-works, and foundries, 
and in the neighbourhood are freestone quarries and 
coal mines. Sir Robert Peel was born here. Pop. 
(1901), 68,028. 

Buryat (or Buriat), Mongols of South Siberia, 
of whom there are eleven main divisions, four E. 
jmd seven W. of Ljike Baikal, their whole domain 
extending from the head-streams of the Tunguska 
to the confluence of the Shilka and Argun. They 
call themselves Hunn, i.e. “ njen,” and are tradition- 
ally a branch of the Kalmucks (West Mongolians), 
but since the twelfth century settled In their 
present homes. Those of the Irkutsk are still Sha- 
manists, the rest Buddhists ; their speech is a Mon- 
golian dialect, of which G. Btilinth has published 
a grammar and vocabulary (Pesth, 1877). All are 
stock-breeders. They are gradually decreasing, 
and now number about 200, (KX). 

Bnrying-beatle. [Necrophobus, Silphid^..] 

Bury 8t. Edmniid’s, or St. Edmundsbuby, 
a parliamentary and municipal borough of England, 
in Suffolk, is situated on the river Larke. It is a 
very ancient place, and was named from Edmund, 
the Saxon king and martyr, who was taken prisoner 
and put to death by the Danes in 870. There are 
remains of a Benedictine Abbey founded by Canute, 
and a celebrated grammar school founded by 
Edward VI., and free to the natives. Besides a trade 
in agricultural produce, there are extensive manu- 
factures of agricultural implements. In the vicinity 
is lokworth, the seat of the Marquis of Bristol. 
Pop. (1901), 16,265. 

BusacOf a mountain ridge in the province of 
Beira, Portugal, was the scene of a battle between 
Wellington and Massena, September 27th, 1810, 
Wellin^on, with 40,000 British and foreign troops, 
repulsed Massena with 66,000 French troops, and 
continued his retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras, 

Bvuibyf Richard, schoolmaster, was bom in 
1606 at Lutton, Lincolnshire. In 1640 he became 
head master of Westminster School, and such was 
his success that at one time no fewer than sixteen 
bishops sat on the bench who, in his own words. 
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had been “ birched with his little rod.’' Among the 
names of his pupils are those of Dryden, Ijocke, 
Prior, and South. He died in 1695, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where his effigy still remains. 

BiiscMngf Anton Fbibdbich, geographer, 
was born in 1724 at Stadthagen in Schaumourg- 
Lippe. It was while on a journey to St. Petersburg 
that he became sensible of the incomplete state of 
geography, and resolved to do what he could to 
improve it. After occupying the chair of philosophy 
at Gdttihgen, he accepted an invitation to become 
pastor of the Protestant congregation at St. 
Petersburg in 1761. In 1766 he returned to Germany 
and became head of the Greyfriars Gymnasium, 
founded by Frederick the Great, at Berlin, where 
he died in 1793. His N&ue J^dhewhflreihtmg was 
the first geographical work of any scientific merit, 
and has been translated into most European 
languages. He also wrote theologic>al treatises and 
valuable works on education. He is frequently 
cited by Carlyle in his Frederick the Great qa a 
keen and reliaole observer. 

BllBOlllbaiUiiy Hbbmann, theologian, was bom 
in 16(.K) at Nottelen, Westphalia. He occupied 
positions in various educational institutions of the 
Jesuits, and wrote Medulla Theologia Moralis 
(1646), for long a standard authority in the semin- 
aries of his Order, and so popular that it went 
through upwards of fifty editions. Ultimately, by 
order of the Toulouse parliament, it was burned, on 
the ground tliat it favoured regicide. Buscmbaum 
died in 1668. 

Bush Buckf a name for any antelope of the 
genus Cephalophus, which includes several species 
from tropical and Southern Africa, generally known 
to hunters m Duykers or Bush-goats. The horns of 
the males are short, straight, and conical ; the tear- 
plt is reduced to a mere Tine ; the muffie is broad, 
and, like that of the ox, always moist ; the back is 
arched, the forehead convex in most species, the 
tail short, and the slender legs are terminated by 
minute hoofs. The coloration is unifonu reddish- 
brown, slate-grey, or dull black. [Blaubok, 
Duykeb-bok, Gukvei.] 

Buthelt a. British dry measure, consisting of 
eight gallons. The imperial bushel of water weighs 
80 lbs., and has a ca{)acity of 2,218 cubic inches. 

Bushira, or Abuschehb Father of Cities), 
the chief seaport of Persia, in the province of Fars, 
is situated on the Persian Gulf. The surrounding 
country 18 of an uninviting nature, the climate ex- 
cessively hot, and the water bad. The importance 
of Bushire depends altogether upon its trade, which 
is conducted mainly with India and Britain. Its 
imports embrace rice, indigo, sugar, cottons, steel, 
porcelain, bullion ; and its exports raw silk, wool, 
shawls, horses, carpets, fruit, turquoises, gall-nuts, 
etc. The anchorage, though indifferent, is the best 
on the coast. 

Mxmhmwx (Dutch, Bobjbshaks), a term ap- 
plied by the Europeans to the dwar^h aborigines 
of South-West Africa, who call themselves Khwai, 
**Men,” and who are called Saan-qua (Scan- 
qua, San-qua) by their Hottentot neighbours and 


kinsmen. They appear to represent the primitive 
population of the whole of South Africa as far 
north as the Zambesi, whence they have been 
gradually driven to their present domain (the arid 
steppes of Great Bushman Land, south of the 
Orange river and the Kalahari Insert, north of 
that river) by the Bantu peoples advancing south- 
wards from the interior of the continent. In some 
of their physical characters as well as in their 
speech, they resemble the Hottentots, of whom some 
regard them as a degraded branch, while others 
consider the Hottentots a mixed race, resulting from 
alliances between the Bantus and the Bushmen. 
Either view would satisfy many of the actual con- 
ditions, though it is probable that they have 
suffered degr^ation in their present environment, 
where they find little to live upon except game, 
snakes, lizards, termites, locusts, roots, bulbs, and 
berries. At times they pa.ss four or five days in 
search of food, and thfn gorge themselves on the 
prey, five persons devouring a whole quagga or 
zebra in a couple of hours. Their weapons are the 
bow and poisoned arrow; their costume the un- 
dressed skins of wild beasts when procurable ; their 
dwellings either the cave or a kind of “nest,*’ 
formed by bending round the foliage of the bo^e 
(“ bush ”), whence their Dutch name. They are 
grouped in small bands without any chiefs, and 
with scarcely any family ties, unions being of the 
most transitory nature. Yet debased as they are 
almost to the lowest level of culture compatible 
with existence, the Bushmen possess a sense of art 
far higher than that of the surrounding peoples, as 
shown by the paintings of animals true to life found 
in their caves. They have also a rich, oral folk-lore 
literature, consisting of legends, fables, and animal 
stories, in which the animals are made to talk each 
with its proper click, not otherwise heard in ordinary 
Bushman speech. These clicks, inarticulate sounds 
unpronounceable by Europeans, are peculiar to the 
Bushman and Hottentot languages, the former 
possessing six, the latter four ; of these three 
have been borrowed by the Zulu Kaffirs, who have 
been for many generations in close contact with 
both of these primitive races. 

BnslmeU, Hobage, theologian, was bom in 
1802 in Connecticut, U.S. Educated at Y’ale 
College, where in 1829 ho became a tutor, he was 
in 1883 chosen pastor to a Congregational church 
at Hartford. Various pamphlets and addresses drew 
upon him some popularity, and for his God in Christ 
(1849), with an introductory Dissertation on Lan^ 
auage as related to Thought, he was tried for 
heresy, but acquitted by seventeen votes to three. 
He wrote numerous other theolojgical works ; among 
them Sermons for the New Life, Nature <md t^ 
Supernatural, The VicaHous Sacrifice pounded on 
Fri'noiples of Universal Obligation, and Moral Uses 
of Dam Things, In 1857 he resigned his charge at 
Hartford, and without becoming again attached to 
any settled congregation, diligently employed the 
remainder of his life, which ended in 1876, as a 
preacher and an author. 

Busll^rftlig’iYfllf the name given to robbers in 
Australia who have taken to the bush. At ona 
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time their exploits were crowned with success, 
and they practically paralysed the police system. 
Stringent laws, however, did much to re<iuoe their 
nnmb^ and at the present time they are prao 
tioaliy extinct* 

Baali Sludte, any bird of the sub-family 
Thamnophilinm of the family Formicariidn (some- 
times called American Ant-thrushes) fromE(|uatorial 
America. They resemble the shrike (q.v.) in habit, 
but, unlike that bird, they frequent the interior of 
bashes and thickets rather tlian the outside. 

Bask Wron, any species of Pteroptochidie, 
wren-like birds, chiefly from temperate South 
America. [Babking Bird.] 

Baalc, a strip of steel or whalebone inserted in 
a corset (q.v.) to stiffen it ; hence the corset itself. 

Buitardy any bird of the genus Otis, typical of 
the family, Otididro [GRALLAa], found in open tracts 
over the eastern hemisphere, except in Madagascar 
and the islands of the Malay Archipelago. The 
species have the bill straight, with the point of the 
upper mandible rounded ; the nostrils oval, lateral, 
the legs long and naked above the tarsal joint ; the 
three toes united at the base, directed forwards, 
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and edged with membrane ; the wings of moderate 
length, and rounded in a slight degree. The general 
form somewhat resembles that of a very large 
domestic fowl. These birds live in small com- 
panies, and feed on vegetables, seeds, insects, and 
worms. They run with great rapidity, using their 
wings, like Cursorial birds (with which they were 
formerly classed), to increase their speed, and 
flying low when forced to take wing. The males 
are polygamous, and the nest is extremely simple, 
sometimes a mere hole or depression in the ground. 
OtU ta/rda^ the Great Bustard, from the plains of 
Europe and the steppes of Tartary, is rather more 
than three feet in length, weighs nearly thirty 
pounds, female much smaller; head and upper 


part of neck ^peyish-white, patch of slaty blue 
bare skin on side of neck, partly hidden in the 
breeding season by a long moustache of wiry 
feathers on each side ; upper surface pale chestnut 
barred with black ; reddish orange on upper part of 
breast, rest of under-surface white. The gular 
pouch appears to be only a dilatable part of the 
oesophagus, greatly inflatctl during the show off of 
the males. The flesh Is much esteemed for the 
table. This bird was formerly a native of Britain, 
inhabiting the downs of Wiltshire, the Fen country, 
Norfolk, and the Xorkshire moors. The last known 
specimen of the mid race was killed near Swaff- 
ham in 1838, and is now in the Norwich museum. 
Many visitors, however, are recorded from time to 
time. tetrax^ the Little Bustard, from the soutli 
of Europe and North Africa, is an accidenlnl visitor, 
generally in the winter. There are several other 
Bustards inhabiting Asia and Africa, the largest of 
which is 0. hm, from South Africa. It stands 
upwards of five feet high, and is the wild 
peacock ” of the Dutch settlers. 

Butane. A liydrocarbon of the paraffin series, 
and of the composition By replacement of 

one atom of hydrogen, butyl compounds are formed, 
all containing the group C 4 H 9 , e.ff. butyl alcohol, 
C.H 9 OH. This may bo written CsHyOHjOH, 
which shows its relation to its oxidation product 
CgHyCOOH, Butyric acid, which is found in sweat, 
in aifferent plants, in milk, and is produced by 
the fermentation of sugar induced by putrid cheese. 

Butohor Bird, a }x>pular name for any of the 
Lanidte, from their fierce nature and habit of killing 
more prey than the^y can oat at once. [SHRJKia.] 

Butohor’g'brooiUt or Knbb-holly (Bmcui 
aculeatuti)y the only British monocotyledon with a 
woody stem. It belongs to the tribe As|)aragine» 
of the order Liliacese, and has a stout rhizome from 
which rise its much-branched, green, erect, angular 
stems, about as high as one’s knee. Its mimerous 
ultimate branches are cladodes (q.v.), or flattened 
and leaf-like, though leathery and springing from 
the axils of minute scale-leaves, and each ends in a 
spine. The flowers, which are sub-diascJous, spring 
from the upper surface of the cladodes, having 
small, greenish perianths of six leaves. The 
filaments of the stamens are united into a tube, and 
their anthers join alternately by their upper and 
lower ends, whilst the three-chambered ovary is 
enclosed in a barren starninodal tube, and forms a 
red berry-like fruit. This and the spinous branches 
give the plant some resemblance to a holly, and in 
some parts of the south of England, where it f>ccurs 
in a wild state in woods, it is still used as a broom 
by butchers. Other species are R. raceniotus^ the 
Alexandrian laurel, with glossy spineless cladodes 
and a terminal raceme of flowers ; R, androyynus^ 
of the Canaries, with flowers on the margin or the 
cladode ; R. Hypcphyllum^ with them on its under- 
surface ; and J4. tlypoglomm^ with them between 
it and a similar flattened branchlet produced from 
its upper surface. 

Bate, an island of Scotland, in the Firth of 
Clyde, forms with the islands of Arran, Great end 
Little Cumbrfe, Inchmarnock, and Pladda, the 
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county of Bute, covering an area of 226 square 
miles. The island is about sixteen miles long, and 
from three to five miles broad, and is secttrated from 
the Argyllshire coast by a narrow winding channel, 
the Kyles of Bute. The northern part is mountain- 
ous and ragged, but elsewhere the soil is fertile 
and agriculture in an advanced stage. The chief 
town is Kothesay, whose castle is among the most 
interesting of the antiquities of the island. Mount- 
stuart is the seat of the Marquis of Bute, to whom 
the greater part of the island belongs. The climate 
is milder than in any other part of Scotland. 

Bute* John Stuabt, third Bari of, statesman, 
was born in 1713. After being educated at Eton, 
he was in 1738 appointed a lord of the bedchamber 
to Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of George 
in. After the Prince’s death he became Groom of 
the Stole to George III., over whom he exercised 
great influence. In 1761 he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State, and In the following year became 
Prime Minister from May 29, 1762, to April 8, 1763. 
This brief government proved one of the most un- 
popular, its leading idea being the supremacy of 
the king. On his resignation Bute retired into 
private life, and devoted himself to literature and 
science, particularly to botany. He married the 
only daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
through whom the Wortley estates came into the 
Bute family. He died in 1792. 

Butleri Benjamin Franklin, American lawyer 
and politician, was bom in 1818 at Deerfield, New 
Hampshire, He became noted as a criminal lawyer 
after being admitted to the bar in 1840, and in 1863 
took a prominent part in politics on the side of the 
democrats. On the breaking out of the war in 1861 
he was made a major-general of volunteers, and in 
1862 led an expedition against New Orleans, of 
which city he became governor. The harshness of 
his rule caused much indignation, and earned for him 
the title of ** Butler the Beast." In 1866 he repre- 
sented Massachusetts in Congress, and in 1882 was 
elected governor of that state. He died in 1893. 

Butlari Elizabeth, Labt, painter, was bom 
about 1843 at Lausanne. As Miss Thompson, she 
earned a reputation as a painter of military sub- 
jects. Her first academy picture was Mimng, 1873, 
followed by the Roll Call^ 1874, BaXaolava and 
Inltermann^ The Dtfeme of JRorke'e Drift, The Scote 
(if eye at Waterloii, Hetaue of the WowUed (19C»5), 
A OiMteToin/a Shepherd (1908), ftc. In 1903 she 
vrrote Deters from the Holy Land. In 1877 slie 
married SIR WxLUAM Francis Butler (q.v.). 

Butler* George, was born in 1774 in Chelsea. 
Head master of Harrow from 1806 to 1829, he 
became rector of Gayton, Northamptonshire, and 
in 1842 Dean of Peterborough. He died in 1863. 

Butler* Joseph, English divine, was bom in 
1692 at Wantage, Berkshire. Though brought up 
a Dissenter, be yet joined the Churoh, taking orders 
in 1718. He was the appointed preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel, where he preached the sermons which 
he subs^uently published in 1726 and which still 
hold a lugh place in moral science. After a period 
spent in retirement as rector of Stanhope, Durham, 


where he is believed to have written his Analogy, 
he was in 1733 appointed chaplain to Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, in 1736 a prebendary of 
Rochester, in 1738 Bishop of Bristol, in 1740 Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and in 1750 Bishop of Durham. His 
^eat work, the Analogy of Religion^ Naiwral and 
Revealed, to the Constitution amd Course of Nature, 
was published in 1736. He died in 1762 at Bath, 
and was buried in Bristol cathedral. 

Butlar* Samuel, satirist, was bom in 1612 in 
Worcestershire. After occupying various secretarial 
positions to people of influence, among them Sir 
Samuel Luke, a Puritan colonel of B^fordshire, 
and supposed to be the original Hudibras, he 
published the first part of H^ihras in 1663. It 
became immediately popular, and Charles 11. him- 
self is reported to have been continually quoting 
it. A second part came out in 1664 and a third in 
1678. Two years later Butler died of consumption 
and in poverty. 

Butler, General Sib William Francis, dis- 
tinguished soldier (1838->-1910). He served in 
the Ashanti, Zulu, and Egyptian wars, and was in 
command of the troops in 8. Africa from Dec., 1898, 
to Aug. 1899. He was then recalled and given 
command of the Western District, which he held 
until 1906. He wrote several books, amongst 
them a Life of Sir G. Colley (1899) and From 
Nahoth's Vineyard 

Butonue umbellatue, the so-called Flower- 
ing Rush, the only species of the genus, and one of 
the most beautiful English water-plants. It often 
grows in deep water, having a starchy rhizome, 
which is roasted and eaten in some parts of Asia. 
Its leaves are narrow, three-edged, filled with large 
air spaces, and several feet long, but are over- 
topped by the stout cylindric peduncle which bears 
an umbel. The flowers are an inch across, with a 
rosy perianth of six leaves, nine stamens, and six 
carpels. The stamens are hypogynous, six being 
due to the collateral chorisis of three outer ones. 
The fruit is a ring of six follicles. 

Butt, Isaac, politician, was born in 1813 in 
Donegal county. Called to the bar in 1838, ho 
acquired a great reputation as a lawyer, receiving 
the silk gown in 1844. In 1862 he entered Parlia- 
ment, as a Conservative, as member for Youghal, 
which constituency he represented till 1866. 
Meanwhile his politick views were undergoing a 
change, and in 1871, when he was returned for 
Limerick, he became leader of the Home Rule 
party. In 1872 the Home Rule League was formed, 
only, however, to die through internal dissensions. 
Butt himself, being too moderate to satisfy the 
extreme portion of his following, was denounced, and 
lost hold of the party altogether. He died in 1879 
near Dundrum, in county mblin. 

Butter is the fatty constituent of milk, wherein 
it exists suspended in the form of minute globules. 
When the liquid is left at rest, these, together with 
other substances, rise to the surface and form a 
layer of cream. The butter is formed on agitating 
the cream, when an aggregation of these globules 
ensues. Commercial butter also contains certain 
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proportions of water and curd, the latter being the 
cause of the butter becoming rancid. Butter is 
composed of fatty acids in combination with 
glycerine, the most important of these being oleic, 
{^mitic and butyric acids, while it is often 
adulterated with an excess of water and salt or a 
mixture of ordinary animal and vegetable fats. 
[Chubn,Daiby.] 

Butter Bird. [Bobolink.] 

Buttereupy the popular name for the common 
yellow-flowerS species of Kawmcuhts (q.v.), 
especially R. OAsrU^ R, repem^ and R. hulboms. R, 
acru lias a slender cylindrical flower-stalk and 
spreading sepals; R, repens has long runners, a 
furrowed flower-stalk, and spreading sepals ; and 
R, bulbosus has a bulb but no runners, furrowed 
flower-stalk, and reflexed sepals. 

Butter Fishy a name for Centrtmotus gunelhi$, 
a small flsh of the Blenny family, common on the 
British coasts, and owing its popular name to the 
shiny secretion from the skin. Called also Gunnel- 
fish, from the supposed resemblance of the com- 
pressed body to the gunwale of a boat. The name 
Butter-fish is given in New Zealand to Ooridodaoo 
pullus, a large food -fish of the Wrasse family. 

Butterfljy the common name of a group of 
insects forming the sub-order of Lbpidoptbra 
known as the Rhopalocera. The term is, however, 
rather loosely applied to other insects of similar 
appearance, belonging to other orders, and the 
differences between the butterflies and moths are 
not constant. By restricting the name to those 
Lepidoptera which have club-shaped antenn® or 
feelers, which fly by day, and in which the two 
pairs of wings are not linked together by a bristle, 
it can be used as synonymous with Rhopalocera. 
Except in the above characters and some habits, 
such as closing the wings wlien at rest, the butter- 
flies are so much like the moths that the description 
of the anatomy of the Hawk-moth (q.v.) suffices for 
the structure of this sub-order. There are only 
about seventy British species, and none are more 
than about two and a half inches broad. The group 
is essentially tropical: some of the largest, as 
some of the Omithoptera(q.v.), are over nine inches 
in expanse of wing. The main character upon 
which the sub-order is divided is the condition of 
the anterior pair of legs ; thas in the Nymphalidro 
(q.v.) they are rudimentary, e.g. the Fritillaries, 
Purple Emperor, etc. ; in the Papilionid® (q.v.) all 
the legs are perfect, e.g. the Cabbage-butterfly, 
Swallow-tail, etc., while in the Lycffinid®, such as 
the Coppers and Blues, those of the male may only 
be slightly imperfect. The oldest known butter- 
flies occur in the Oolitic rocks. 

Butterfly Fieh. [Blbnny.] 

Buttemuty a species of walnut, Jugla/ns 
einerea, native to the United States, the kernel of 
which is eaten as a dessert fruit, and also yields a 
valuable drying oil, similar to walnut oil, and useful 
to painters or as salad oU. 

Butterworty Phiguicula, an interring genus 
of Zmtilntlariaeetet induding several British species. 
They are pereonial marsh plants with scanty roots ; 


rosettes of pale green, simple, radical loaves with a 
viscid exudation and inrolleti margins ; and single- 
flowered scapes bearing a bilabiate spurred flower. 
The leaves are studded with remarlmblc capstan* 
like glands, and the viscid secretion not only 
captures innumerable small marsh flies, which are 
secured by the slow inrolling of the leaves, but is 
also acid, and exerts a powerfully digestive action 
upon nitrogenous substances. In I..apland the 
leaves are used like rennet to curdle milk, and milk 
left on the leaf is not only separateHi into curd and 
whey, but is afterwards entirely absorbed with the 
exception of the small proportion of oil. Though 
the mechanism is comparatively simple, this 
digestive power is perhaps greater than that of any 
other insectivorous plant (q.v.). 

ButtresSy anything built against a. wall so as 
to give it additional support. [Flying But- 
tress, Hanging Buttress.] 

Butyric Acid. [Butanb.] 

BuacaTy a city of Bengal in Shahabad, is situated 
on the right bank of the Ganges. It was the scene 
(October 22nd, 1764) of a battle between Sir Hector 
Munro and Kossim Ali, in which the former wtis 
victorious. 

BtuttoHy a town of England in Derbyshire, is 
situated in a valley famous for its mineral springs, 
which have made the town a resort for invalids. 
The scenery in the vicinity is fine; and among 
places of interest are the Diamond Hill, famous h>r 
its crystals, and Poole's Hole, a large stalactite 
cavern lit by gas. Fop. (liK)!), 10,181. 

Buitoiiy Str Thomas Fowell, philanthropist, 
was born in 1786 at Earls Colne, Essex. In 1811, 
joining the brewing establishment of Truman, 
Hanbury, and Buxton, which is situated in East 
London, he was aV)le to sue the pitiable con- 
dition of the poor, on whose l)ehalf he made his 
first public speech. In 1818 he entered J^arliarnent 
as member for Weymouth, and in 1833 succeeded 
Wilberforce as the champion of the slaves. He 
was created a baronet in 1840 and died in 1845. 

Buxtorf, Johann, Orientalist, was born in 1564 
at Camen, Westphalia. Becoming professor of 
Hebrew at Basel in 1590, he remained there until 
his death in 1629, devoting himself to the study of 
Hebrew and Rabbinical literature. So complete 
was his knowledge of this subject that he waa 
known by the title “Master of the Rabbins.” His 
son, Johann, commonly called “junior” to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, succeeded to the 
Hebrew chair in 1630 at Basel, where he died in 
1664. He completed his father’s Lexicon Chal* 
daicum TalmvMcum et RabHn 'wiim, 

Bnxiardy any individual or species of the genus 
Buteo, of the Falcon family. The bill is rather small 
and weak, part of the cutting edge of the upper 
mandible projects slightly ; cere large, nostrils oval ; 
tarsi short, strong, scaled or feathered, toes short, 
with strong claws. The common Buzzard (^Rvteo 
vulgaris), distributed generally over Europe, and 
occurring in Asia and Africa, was formerly common 
in Britain, but is now becoming rare. The adult 
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male is from 20 to 23 inches long ; the plumage is 
of various shades of brown, with markings of black 
above and of white beneath. Great variations, 
however, occur; some birds are of a uniform 
chocolate brown, others of a yellowish-white with 
a few brown feathers here and there. Albinos are 
not uncommon, and there is a fine specimen in the 
Norwich museum. The female is larger than the 
male, and generally darker in hue. The Buzzard 
builds in the forked branches of trees, in crevices 
in the rocks, or on ledges of cliffs, but prefers to 
utilise the nest of some other large bird. The eggs, 
from two to four in number, vary from white to 
bluish-white, with yellowish-brown streaks and 
blotches. The flight of these birds is somewhat 
slow and laboured, and they prey upon reptiles, 
mice, and small birds. One author asserts their 
usefulness in preserves in killing off sickly game, 
and so contributing to the perpetuation of a healthy 
race. In captivity female buzzards are so much 
inclined to brood, that they have more than once 
eat upon hen’s eggs and hatched and reared a 
brood of chickens. The Kough-legged Buzzard (B. 
lagopua) is more widely distributed, and has the 
tarsi feathered down to the origin of the toes, 
whence it is sometimes made the type of a genus 
— Arohibuteo. [Honey Buzzard, Osprey.] 

BybloSf an ancient maritime city of Phoenicia, 
is situated a little to the north of Beyrout, at the 
foot of the lower range of the Libanus. It is now 
named Jubeil, and was famous as the seat of the 
worship of Adonis or Tammuz. It was called by 
the Jews Gebal. 

B3r6-lawSf the regulations of a Corporation, 
agreed to by a majority of its menibers for the 
purpose of more conveniently carrying into effect 
the object of the institution. It is not every 
voluntary association which by the law of England 
has power to bind its member.s by rules acquiesced 
in by the majority. Immemorial custom, or pre- 
scription, or legal incorporation by the sovereign, 
or some act of Parliament, is necessary to confer the 
jK)wer of making bye-laws ; and even in these cases 
the superior courts of law can take cognisance of 
the bye-law and establish its legality or declare it to 
be void. In order to stand this test, a bye-law must 
be reasonable and consistent with the law of Eng- 
land. The power of making bye-laws is often vest^ 
in a |)articular class of persons having no strictly 
corporate cliaracter, as the tenants of a manor, the 
jury of a court leet, the inhabitants of a town, 
village, tk other district ; but with corporations the 
power to do so is inherent without any specific 
mention of it in the charter of incorporation. The 
Municipal Corjx)rations Act 6 & 6 Wm. IV., c. 76, 
gives to the town councils a power of making 
bye-laws for the mx)d rule and government of the 
boroughs, and for the suppression of various 
nuisances, and of enforcing the observance of them 
by a fine to the extent of £5. Bye-laws must be 
approved by the Privy Council, and railway bye- 
laws liave to receive the sanction of the Board of 
Trade* In Scotland a corporation or other com- 
munity oan make its own bye-laws, provided they 
do not infringe the law of the land. 


BMM (Baigas), a numerous non-Aryan people 
of the Satpfirah Mountains, south of the upper 
Nerbada, Central India, between the Gond and 
Bhil territories ; are regarded by the Hindus as 
Bbfimiyas, i.e. Abori^es ; classed by Dalton with 
the Bhuias (q.v.), they resemble the Gonds in 
appearance but are of dicker complexion and more 
robust; there are three main divisions: Binjwar 
(Bichwar), Mundiya, and Bhirontiya, each with 
seven sub-branches. (See Gazetteer of the Central 
ProvinceSt p. 278.) 

BsnDLflT* (i) George, Viscount Tobbington, 
born in 1663, entered the navy in 1678. He imbibed 
revolutionary sympathies, and as an Orange agent 
was instrumental in winning over the fleet to the 
cause of William in 1688. He was accordingly 
made a post-captain at the close of that year. He 
commanded the Nope, 70, at the battle of Beachy 
Head in 1690. In 1703 he was promoted to be 
rear-adminil, and in the following year he com- 
manded the attacking squadron at the capture of 
Gibraltar, while soon afterwards he headed a 
division at the battle of Malaga. For these services 
he was knighted. He became a vice-admiral in 
1705, and in 170^> was in command at the capture 
of Alicant ; but the great success of his career was 
won in 1718, when he gained the great victory over 
the Spaniards off Cape Passaro. For this he was 
created a viscount. In 1727 he was called to serve 
as First Lord of the Admiralty — an office which he 
retained until his death in 1733. (2) His fourth son, 
the Hon. John, was born in 1704, and, having 
entered the navy, rose rapidly to the rank of fuU 
admiral. In 1766, being sent to drive the French 
from Minorca, he was unsuccessful, and was, upon 
his return, brought to trial and condemned to death. 
In spite of recommendations to mercy, he was shot 
on board the Monarch at Portsmouth on March 14th, 
1757. There is now little doubt that he suffered 
undeservedly. 

Byrd, William, composer, was bom about 
1638. In 1563 he was appointed organist of 
Lincoln, and in 1569 a gentleman of the chapel 
royal. He was the composer of the first English 
madrigals, and among his sacred pieces is the 
well-known Mon Nobia, Domine, 

Byrigins, Justus, inventor, was born in 1552 
•at Lientensteig, Switzerland. He is reputed, on 
doubtful evidence, however, to have mscovered 
logarithms and to have made important discoveries 
bearing on astronomical science. He died in 1632. 

Bvrom, John, poet and stenographer, was born 
in 1^2 at Kersall Cell, Broughton, near Manchester. 
After graduating at Cambridge and studying 
medicine, he began to teach a new system of short- 
hand in London, Parliament in 1742 conferring on 
him, as the inventor, the sole right of teaching this 
system for twenty-one years. He died in 1763. 
Ten years later his poems were first collected and 
published. They show great faoUity in rhyming, 
and are humorous and satirical. 

Byron, Gbobgb Noel Gordon, Lord Byron of 
Bochdale, Lancashire, a famous poet, author of 
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Ckilde BjearoUl, Ihn Jucm, and other well-known 
works, was bom in Holies Street, London, January 
^nd, 1788. He was grandson of Admiral Byron 
and son of Captain John Byron, an officer in the 
Guards. His mother, Catherine Gordon, of Gight 
in Aberdeenshire, was the second wife of Captain 
Byron, who had previously been married to the 
div orced Countess of Caermarthen, by whom he had 
a diiughter, the Hon. Augusta Byron, who afterwards 
married C/olonel Leigh. Between this lady and her 
young half-brother. Lord Byron, there was a 
constant and sincere affection, even when the latter, 
deserted by many of his friends and abused by his 
enemies, lived almost in solitude, and eventually 
left England to take up the cause of political 
freedom, first in Italy and afterwards in Greece. 

Captain John Byron died in France after 
squandering nearly all the fortune of his second 
wife, who was left with her infant sou in comparative 
poverty, the estate of the Byrons at Newstead 
Abbey having been greatly reduced by the extrava- 
gance of the grandfather, and by a lawsuit on the 
part of the uncle, from whom the young lord 
inherited it. The widow, whose income was little 
more than £160 a year, had taken her boy to 
Aberdeen, where, when he was about five years old, 
ho was sent to a day school for a year, and after- 
w'ards to a school kept by a Mr. Ross. From there 
he went to the Aberdeen grammar school, where, 
in spite of his lameness, he joined successfully in 
sports that required great activity. He was born 
with a contracted foot, such as is known as club 
foot, and one of his intimate friends declared that 
both feet were deformed. In 1796 Mrs. Byron took 
her son to the Highlands, where the scenery made 
a great Impression on the boy’s imagination and 
excited in his mind that love for the wild and 
grand aspects of Nature which is expressed in some 
of his poems. 

Even at an early age the intensity of his senti- 
ments was manifested, his affections and his 
dislikes were strong and influenced all his actions. 
When he was only eight years old he cherished a 
boyish love for his cousin, Mary Duff, and he long 
afterwards declared that his misery and his love 
for the girl were so violent that he doubted 
wliether he had afterwards experienced any other 
real attachment. A nature like his needed great 
maternal care ; but his mother, though she indulged 
and petted him, was a woman of violent temper, 
and often not only flew into a passion with him, 
but in the paroxysm of temper would fling at him 
whatever came to hand, and would speak of him as 
a lame brat.” In 1799 Mrs. Byron took her son 
to London, and in the following year sent him to 
Harrow, where he soon enter^ into the life and 
recreations of the school. In 1803 he spent his 
holidays in Nottinghamshire, v/here he met Mary 
Chaworth, the daughter of Mr. Chaworth, of 
Annesley, and became violently in love with her, 
a passion which the young lady neither encouraged 
nor returned. Two years afterwards he went to 
Cambridge University, where he made many friends 
and wrote several poems, which were printed in a 
volume for private circulation. One of his friends 
expostulated with him because of the Immorality 


of one of these poems, and he immediately cancelled 
the whole edition and published another, which 
was sold to the public and achieved marked success. 
He spent a vacation in Ijondon, where he indulged 
in the dissipation that was customary among a 
certain class of young men of fashion at that time ; 
but he was keenly susceptible of the real loneliness 
of his position amidst exaggerated praise for liia 
brilliant abilities and equally exaggerated blame for 
what were supposed t£» be his licentious opinions. 
He liad no friend or relations to whom he could 
appeal for guidance even had ho wished to seek it, 
and his mother’s violent temper had led to estrange- 
ment. A criticism on his poems, Jlaur» of TdlcmiB^ 
in the I^inhurgh Review, led to his publishing, in 
1809, his satire called Rnglieh Rarae and Scotch 
Reviewert, which made a great sensation, thougli 
he afterwards retracted much that he had said 
because of its injustice. Early in 1809 his coming 
of age was celebrated at Newstead Abbey, and he 
took his seat in the House of Lords, but his loneli- 
ness, the neglect which he experienced, and his 
narrow pecuniary means, led to his leaving England. 
Passionate, but capable of deep affection and 
ardent friendship, and generous to all who sought 
his aid, Byron was too sensitive to bear tho 
monotony of mere fashionable life without those 
deeper interests which engage the heart and the 
sentiments. For nearly two years he travelled in 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Tiirkey, and during 
his journey wrote the first and second cantos o! his 
great poem, Childc Harold, He returned to 
England in 1811, when he heard that hi.s mother 
was seriously ill at Newstead Abbey, whithoi ho 
went too late to see her alive. In the following 
year the first part of Cfdlde Harold was publislujd, 
and he at once rose to fame and popularity. "J’he 
payment for this and other work was handed to a 
friend, and for some years, until his own pressing 
needs compelled him to make personal use of the 
money, he would not accept any pecuniary advantage 
from his poems. In 1813 The Uiaour, The Bride of 
Ahydos, and tho (Jorsair wore published, ami in 
1814 Lara appeared. In the latter year, acting on 
the advice of friends, he proix)sed to marry Miss 
Milbank, who accepted him, and the wedding took 
place in January, 1816. His daughter Ada was 
born in the following December, and in January, 
1816, Lady Byron left London on a visit to her father 
,in Lancashire. Husband and wife seem to Imvo 
parted in affection and regard, but immediately 
after her arrival her father wrote to tell Lord Byron 
that she would not return. The reason for this 
determination has never been known. Byron him- 
self seems to liave declared that he was unacquainted 
with any just grounds for it, and at a time when 
he was surrounded by pecuniary difficulties, and 
was almost overwhelmed — “ standing alone on his 
hearth with all his household gods shivered round 
him” — he received the message that his wife, of 
whom he continued to speak with affection and 
respect, had parted f om him for ever. 

Then a storm of abuse and expressions of hatred 
and scorn burst around him. The number of those 
who accused him of all kinds of infamy was greater 
than that of his admirers. He bad strongly 
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satirised the vices of society, which he had attacked 
with the weapons of scorn and saroasra, and now 
flociety tamed on him. Strongly infiuenced by 
intense sympathy with oppressed peoples and 
nationalities struggling for freedom, he determined 
tn leave England. In 1816 he departed on a 
journey to Switzerland, and on the way composed 
a further instalment of Childe Harold^ and com- 
pleted several other poems. From Geneva he went 
to Venice, where he continued to work and com- 
menced i)on Jtum. From a course of degrading 
dissipation he was aroused by a sudden passion for 
the Countess Guiccioli, with whom he afterwards 
lived for some years ; and he became a member of 
the Italian democratic revolutionary society, called 
the Ca/thona/ri, At the failure of the Italian revolu- 
tion in 1821 he went to Pisa and afterwards to Genoa, 
where he threw himself with burning zeal into the 
Oreek revolution. His money, his time, his talents, 
were devoted to the cause of Greek Independence. 
He went to Missolonghi, where he was appointed 
commander-in-chief of a proposed exj^dition 
against Lepanto. This was in January, 1824. On 
the 22nd he wrote the Lines 0% Completing his S€th 
Ye<w, The climate was such as to sap all his vital 
force, and on the 18th of February he was seized 
with a fit, from which he never really recovered. 
He died on the 19th of April, his last utterances 
being those of the names or his sister “ Augusta,” 
his daughter “ Ada,” and Greece.” Three weeks 
of general mourning were observed at Missolonghi 
with funeral services in all the churches before his 
body wjis conveyed to England, where, after a 
funeral ceremony in London, it was placed near 
the tomb of his mother in the ancestral vault of 
Hucknall Torkard church, Notts, where his beloved 
sister placed a tablet over his grave. 

Byron, Hbnby Jambs, dramatist and actor, 
was born in 1834 in Manchester. In 1868 he 
entered the Middle Temple, contributing exten- 
sively to periodical literature, and writing almost 
innumerable farces, burlesques and extravaganzas. 
His most successful piece was Our Boys; others 
were OyriVs Success, Bearer than lAfe, Blow fo% 
Blow, Uncle Bich's Ba/rling, etc. He died in 1884 
in London. 

Byron, Hon. John, British navigator and 
admiral, was second son of William, fourth Lord 
Byron, and was born in 1723. Entering the navy, 
he accompanied Anson on his celebrated voyage to 
the South Seas, and had the misfortune to be 
wrookea in the Wager, and to suffer almost unex- 
ampled hardships. After more than four years’ 
absence from England, he returned, and was 
rapidly promoted to the rank of captain. He 
served almost continuously, but without gaining 
any great distinction till 1760, when, as commodore, 
he undertook and effeotufdly completed the 
destruction of Louisbourg. He next commanded 
in the Bolphin, 20, a small expedition to the South 
Seas, where he made numerous discoveries. In 
1769 he was made governor of Newfoundland, and 
In 1776 became rear-, and in 1778 vice-admiral. In 
the latter capacity he was employed in command of 
A squadron in North America and the West Indies, 


where, on July 6th, 1779, after many months of 
manceuvring, he engaged the French admiral 
D’Estaing, who, although he suffered very severely, 
escaped a positive defeat. Admiral Byron then 
returned to England, where he died in 1786. 

Byiaatina Arohitectiire is the name mven 
to that architectural style which was developed and 
practised in the east of Europe and in Syria, receiv. 
ing its chief impulse in 330 A.D., when Constantine 
transferred the seat of his empire from Rome to 
Byzantium, and gave the capital its new name, 
Constantinople (city of Constantine). Based in its 
origin on the decadent forms of the Roman style, 
and employing at first the traditional plans of 
Roman buildings, a new life would seem to have 
been given to it; firstly, by the special arrange- 
ment of the buildings constructed to meet the 
requirements of the new religion to which Con- 
stantine had become a convert ; secondly, by the 
employment of materials different from those found 
in or imported to Rome ; and thirdly, by the em- 
ployment of a new traditional art which had 
probably gradually been developed in Syria and 
North Egypt, and of which the only remains are 
those found in the tombs in or near Jerusalem, and 
in some of the dead cities of Central Syria explored 
by M. de Vogu6. Of Constantine’s work the only 
example now known to exist is the basilica church 
at Bethlehem, the nave of which is ascribed to him. 
The columns are of stunted proportions, wanting 
the elegance of Roman examples, and the corinthian 
capitals are of coarse and clumsy execution: the 
buildings which Constantine constructed in 
Byzantium (and which consisted not only of 
churches, but of palaces, amphitheatres, and 
thermse in imitation of those in Rome), were 
apparently erected in such haste that they speedily 
became ruins. Some of the ancient cisterns under- 
ground, whose vaults are carried on columns (one 
of these cisterns being reported to have no fewer 
than one thousand columns), are supposed to be of 
the time of Constantine, but at aJI events above 
ground there remain no structures of his period. 

The new style would nowever, appear to have 
made rapid progress in the two centuries which 
followed, for in no other way would it be possible 
to account for the magnificence both structurally 
and artistically of the church (now the mosque) of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, which was erected 
by the Emperor Justinian (commenced 628 A.D.), 
and which not only marks the culminating period 
of Byzantine architecture, but is still one of the 
great masterpieces of the art. (^See Fig. 1.) An 
earlier building, ascribed also to Justinian art, which 
is said to have been built on the foundation of an 
earlier church by Constantine, viz. the church of 
St. Sergius and Bacchus (known as the lesser St. 
Sophia) indicates the direction in which the 
Byzantine architects were tending. The defect of 
the ordinary basilica lay in its timber roof, so easily 
destroyed by fire. Already in the basilica of 
Maxentius at Rome, complete by Constantine, and 
the remains of which still exist, a vault of pro- 
digious space, 80 feet, had been thrown across the 
nave, and there is no doubt that this would have 
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been the type selected by Constantine if, in the 
foundation of his new ci^, he could have under- 
taken so great a work ; in fact, in his letters to 
Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, transcribed in 
Eusebius, he suggests the covering of his church 
by some other material than that ox wood. It was 
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left, however, for Justinian to realise tlie dream, 
and in the church of St. Sophia to produce a 
structure homogeneous in its material throughout, 
and covered with a magnificent vault. 

The church of St. Sergius and Bacchus, already 
referred to, is octagonal in plan, and covered with 
a dome which is carried on arches supported by 
eight piers. Theproblem which Justinian attempted 
to solve was to supi^ort a dome on arches carried by 
four piers. The plan of the four arches being 
square, whereas the dome is circular on plan, it 
became necessary to build on the extrados of the 
arches what are known as pendentives, spherical 
triangles to fill the space between, and support the 
base of the dome. As the dome was 107 feet in 
diameter, those spherical triangles are about 70 
feet wide at the top and 52 feet nigh, being, there- 
fore, of colossal size. The means adopted to build 
these pendentives is not known, and two failures 
which happened in the great arches are described 
by Procopius, an historian of the period. Only 
twenty years after the erection (658 A.D.) a portion 
of the dome was overthrown by an earthquake, and 
a new dome, with forty circular-headed windows at 
its base, was erected in its place, the actual effect 
being, as described by Procopius, “as if it was 
sustained by a chain from heaven.’* The two side 
arches^'*' north and south, were filled with a wall 
pierced with windows and arcades on two storeys, 
and immense apses were thrown out^ towards the 
east and west ends, so that the plan is that of an 
oblong square. The lower portions of the walls are 
panelled with marble, in which material are also 


the arcades with their colunxns and oaifitals j the 
remainder of the interior is covered with metres, 
which, as they represent figure subjects, forbidden 
by the Mohammedan religion, are now covered with 
stucco and painted. The exterior, owing to the 
flatness of the dome and the solidity and size of 
the buttresses and masonry round, does not convey 
any idea of the beauty of the interior. The type 
of church thus conceiveil and carried out by 
Justinian became the example on which has i)een 
based the greater number of churches devot-od to 
the Greek ritual not only in Greece but throughout 
Russia. No attempt, however, has since been made 
to produce a dome of such great size, and the 
subsequent examples have rarely exceeded 60 feet 
in diameter. In order to give increased space, 
however, the nave and choir were lengthened, and 
transepts were thrown out on each side of the 
central dome, and these were also covered by 
domes, the best example of which is that found in 
St. Mark’s at Venice (the present external domes 
of this church are only of timber covered with lead 
and do not belong to the original structure). The 
principal difference to be noted in the later Greek 
churches was the raising of the dome on cylindrical 
walls of masonry or brickwork pierced with win- 
dows. {See Fig. 2.) Of the fifth and sixth centuries 
there still exist at Theasalonica and elsewhere 
churches of the ordinary basilica type with timber 
roofs, which differ from the Roman examples chiefly 
in having arches instead of architraves to carry the 
nave walls. The influence of Byzantine architecture 
on Western architecture besides St. Mark’s is seen 
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in the churches of St. Vitale, St. ApjoUinare, in 
Navem, and St. Apollinare-in-classe, all in Ravenna, 
and In the south of Italy and Sicily. At Monreale 
near Palermo is a magnificent basilica church with 
marble panelling and mosaic decoration to tha 
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internal walls. Many of the earlier Romanesque 
chnrches of Rome have the vaults of their apses 
covered with Byzantine mosaics, and in the south 
of France at Bt. Front-de-Peri^eux, and in the 
Charente we find the dome as a characteristic 
featmre, owing, probably, to the settlement of Greek 
artists in the south of France. 

Byiautilia Bnipir#, called also the Eastern 
or Lower Empire, or yet oftener the Greek Empire, 
may be said to have taken its rise in 395 a.d., 
when upon the death of Theodosius the Roman 
Empire was divided into two parts, and shared 
between Aroadius and Honorius. The former 
established his seat of government at Constan- 
tinople, which had been founded in 330 a.d. 
upon the site of the ancient Byzantium, and ruled 
over Syria, Asia Minor, and Pontus upon the 
Asiatic side of the Black Sea, Egypt in Africa, and 
Thrace, Mcesia, Macedonia^ Greece, and Crete in 
Europe. The history of the Empire is generally 
divided into four periods : (1) Its growth from 396 
to 716 ; (2) it-s time of prosperity from 716 to 1067 
(Leo III. to Isaac Comnenus); (3) a period of 
decay from 1067 to 1204 ; (4) its decline and fall 
from 1204 to 1463, in which year Constantinople 
was taken by the Turks. 

The choice of a new capital had been in a 
measure forced upon Constantine by his conversion 
to Christianity, Rome itself being the head-quarters 
of Paganism. No better site could have been 
chosen than Constantinople, which is the key of 
two continents and two seas, and is still a bone of 
contention to European powers- The new capital 
was Roman in nature, the privileges of its people 
were those of Roman citizens, and the official 
language was Ijatin, but by Justinian’s time (627- 
666; the prevailing language of the Empire was 
Greek, and all the highest officers were Greeks. 
Of the first period above-mentioned, the best known 
period is that of Justinian's reign, which, though 
really injurious to the Empire, seemed particularly 
brilliant, owing both to the great legal measures 
which bear his name, and also to the campaigns of 
his generals Bolisarius and Narses, which restored 
the shaken power of the Empire in Africa, and in 
Italy and Southern Spain, in his reign, too, the 
church of St. Sophia was built. Another marked 
feature of the first period was the continual irruption 
of barbarians, which seriously threatened the supre- 
macy, if not the existence of the Empire ; while 
upon the eastern side it had a formidable enemy 
In Persia, w^ich indeed bade fair to overturn it at 
the period when Heraclius, by his campaigns and 
brilliant victories, saved the Empire, and gave 
Persian power its death-blow. But the exhaustion 
that followed upon these campaigns injured the 
Empire, since it favoured the growth of the newly- 
appearing power of the Saracens. At the beginning 
of the eighth century the Empire was in a ^rilous 
state, and seemed likely to fall, as the Western 
Empire had done before it, for in Europe the 
Bulgarians threatened it, the Saracens were over- 
running the Asiatic possessions, and attacked 
Constantinople, and many of its provinces were 
lost, while rebellion and anarchy reigned at home 


and the Greek race seemed in danger of being 
destroyed. It was at this time that Leo the 
Isaurian came into power, and inaugurated the 
second period (716-1057), the time of prosperity — 
a period the first century and a half of which was 
marked by the Iconoclastic dispute, and the 
remaining two were coincident with the Basilian 
dynasty. Leo III., with whom, in the opinion of 
some historians, the Byzantine Emmre — as distin- 
guished from the Eastern Roman Empire— really 
l^gan, rearranged the country for military pur- 
poses, reorganised the financi^ system, simplified 
the laws, and endeavoured to reform the church — 
an attempt in which he was warmly seconded by 
his son, Constantine V., who was an ardept 
Iconoclast. The controversy was not entirely one 
simply about the use of images. Beneath it were 
lying the deeper issues of aggression upon liberties, 
and the growth of despotism. The religious 
question was finally set at rest in 842, in the reign 
of Michael III., not however till it had cost the 
Empire its dominions in central Italy. ^Two 
formidable enemies were at the door of the BP^re 
— the Saracens, who were at the height of their 
power, and to whom, in 1046, Constantine IX. laid 
open his country by destroying an Armenian 
kingdom which had been the bnlwarlyinf the 
frontier ; and the Bulgarians, who havingH^nded 
a kingdom in Moesia had become Christians^ind 
had gradually enlarged their territory to an extept 
equal to the European part of the Byzantine Empine^ 
The Bulgarian power was however brought to aiv 
end by Basil II., and in 1018 the people submtted^ 
to the Greek power. A third enemy who apipkri^ 
in this period, but who became afterwards liwt 
friends, were the Russians, who made several bold 
and daring attacks upon the capital, their rfipre- 
sentatives sometimes being the Sca.ndii](||pan 
Varangians, who at a later period formed the 
trusted body-guard of the Emperors. Readers of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Count Itobert of PaHs wBl 
remember the Varangian Guard. It was during 
this period that a plague devastated the Empire, 
and was the cause of colonies of Slavs and Alba- 
nians being brought in to occupy the districts made 
vacant by those who died of the plague, or were 
induced to go to Constantinople to fill up the gaps 
caused by the plague there. Some (the Austrian 
historian Fallmerayer in particular) have held that 
owing to the number and extent of these colonies, 
not a drop of Greek blood is to be found in Greece 
at the present day. Probably, however, this view 
is very much exaggerated. The third period 
(1067-1204) extends from the accession of Isaac 
Comnenus to the taking of Constantinople, and is 
one of high civilisation but (with periods of revival) 
gradual decay And yet the period of the Comneni 
is more familiar to us than any other, owing to the 
intercourse of the Crusaders with the Empire, and 
to the fact that the new Greeks began to have a 
literature, and that we have contemporary accounts 
of events, notably that of Anna Comnena who has 
described to us the Crusaders and the impression 
they created, and on whom Sir W. Scott has freely 
drawn for materials in the romance above-men- 
tioned. Though the Crusaders arrived in the East 
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at the invitation of the Greek Emperor, and did 
check the advance of the Seljuk Turks, yet they 
were by no means an unmixed good to the Empire, 
and seemed to care little whether they fought 
against the Saracens or plundered the Greeks. 
There were no doubt faults on both sides, but 
nothing has been shown to warrant the piratical 
ex^ition which goes by the name of the Fourth 
Crusade, which dismembered the Empire, and gave 
it a Latin dynasty, which after a few years of feeble 
existence was thrust oft the throne by Michael 
Palmologus, who, though he did his country some 
good, did more to hasten its ruin. He debased the 
coinage, killed the trade of his subjects by the 
privileges he granted to the Genoese and Venetians, 
a^d utterly ^ienated the minds of his people by 
consenting to the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches. For the rest of this last period 
the Empire languished away, while the Ottoman 
Turks waxed stronger and stronger, and encroached 
r more and more upon the few remaining possessions 
of Empire, till the struggle culminated in the 
siege Constantinople by Mahomet II., in 1453, 
andw final capture, when the last Emperor died 
defending the breach, and his conqueror passed in 
over his body. A spirited and interesting account 
of th^i^ and fall of the city is to be found in 
^ the %^ Wheodora Phrcmza. 

the ancient name of Constanti- 
nople, was founded B.c. 667 by Greek colonists. 
Becoming an important commercial centre from its 
Hl^ition, it p^eed, after various vicissitudes, under 
€ne swfiy of Rome, and in 330 A.D. Constantine the 

Great made it the capital of the Roman Empire. 

' ■■ 
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The letter C is derived from an earlier form 
of the Latin G, which was used indifferently to 
express the sound of G and K in Latin till about 
^'^0 B.c. After that, C was used, probably, only to 
#^xpre6s the sound of K. In English it at first had 
;ibKily this sound, and in Welsh spelling it still retains 
exclusively : but when (about the 10th century), 
the K sound in some English and French words 
^ became modified into a sound resembling ts, 0 
also was used for it. In modem English it is used 
before E and I to express the sound of S. As a 
numeral in the Roman system it represents 100. 
In music C is the keynote of the “ natural scale. 
For the history of the sign see Alphabet ; for its 
other uses as a sign see Abbbeviations. 

Caaing Wliala, a popular name for Olehi- 
eephalus melas^ a cetacean of thedolpbin family. The 
head is massive and boss-like, the body is cylin- 
drical in shape, tapering to the deeply cleft tail, 
and uniform black in colour, except on the belly, 
wMch is whitish. The dorsal fin is high and tri- 
angular, and the fore limbs are usually long and 
narrow. Tot^ length of adults from 16 ft. to 26 ft., 
girth about 10 ft. These whales, which feed princi- 
pally on cuttle-fish, are mild in disposition, and 
extremely gregarious in habit, and when in danger 


frequently follow the leader of the drove to destruc- 
tion. They often occur in large schools round the 
north-eastern islands of Scotland, and sometimes as 
far south as the Firt h of Forth, Some ot her species 
are found, widely distributed, but they have not 
been accurately distinguished. 

Cabal, originally a secret committee of advisors 
of the king ; but in English history specially 
applied to tlie ministry foru»e<1 under Charles II. 
after the fall of Clabekdon (q.v.). The initial 
letters of the names of its five members, Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley - Cooper, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lauderdide— spelt 
the word. This “ Cabal held office from 1668 to 
1673. At first, as a concession to public opinion, 
they formed the Triple Alliatice between England, 
Holland and Sweden to check the advance of the 
French and the Netherlands. But — though other- 
wise differing widely in opinion — they agreed in a 
wish to strengthen the royal prerogative, which 
could only be done with the aid of the French 
king, Louis XIV. Secret negotiations with him, 
therefore, were be^n very soon after the conclusion 
of the Triple Alliance ; Parliament, which might 
have proved inconvenient, was prorogued in 1671, 
and money was obtained by suspending, nominally 
for one year, the repayment of the loans made by 
bankers to the exchequer ; the Dutch fleet of mer- 
chant vessels returning from Smyrna was attacked 
in time of peace, and war declared with Holliuid. 
But Holland rid herself of Louis XIV.’s army 
by cutting the dykes and flooding t he country, 
and her squadron successfully resisted the English 
fleets in battle. The Cabal meanwhile caused 
the king to issue a Declaration of Indulgence to 
Nonconformists, suspending the penal laws in 
their favour. But this was viewed with suspicion, 
as a possible step towards Catholicism. Supplies 
being necessary, Parliament was summoned; the 
opposition or “ country ptirty ” carried a large 
majority of the seats; the Test Act was carried, 
and all the Cabal resigned save Lauderdale. 

Caballero, Fbbnan, the name adopted for 
literary purposes by Cascilia B(EI1L (1797-1877), 
a Spanish literary lady, born at Morget in 
Switzerland, the daugbtdir of a German merchant 
named Nicholas Boehl. She was educated in 
Germany, and returning to Spain in her seventeenth 
year, she married a Captain Planellcs. Soon becom- 
ing a widow, she married the Marquis of Arco 
Hennoso, who died in 1835 ; and she then mar- 
ried for the third time, her husband being a 
barrister, Antoine d'Arrom, wlio went to Australia 
as consul, and died in 1863. After that, Madame 
d’Arrom lived in retirement at Seville. Her first 
work, which appeared as a feuilleton, was Gaviotat 
and it at once established her reputation, and from 
that time forward she published a great number of 
novels and stories, in which she paints, with charm- 
ing precision, the types of people, the manners, and 
the customs of Spain, especially of Andalusia, which 
is the most unsophisticated part of the country. 
Besides her original works, she made a collection of 
popular stories and poems called Cuentos y peesku 
pofiula/res Andalitees^ and a CoUccion de oHiculo* 
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religuttoK y morales. La ’ Mitologia contada a los 
Ninost Mia, Clewmcia, are eome of her best known 
works. 

CabMiaganif or hat-dwellers (eadnina) of 
Brasil, who rebelled in 18S8 and overran the 
Amason valley, cornmltting many atrocities. The 
rebellion was snbdaed in 1836 by den. Francisco 
de Andrea, who was president of Para in 1835 and 
later created Baron of Oagapava. 

OmhBoadMt Pibbss-Jaan-Gboboe (1757-1808), 
French pl^sician and philosopher, bom at Cosnac, 
Charente-lnf5rieare, was educated at ftrst at the 
college of Brives, from which he was sent home to 
his father owing to his determination in resistit^ 
the course of study prescribed by bis teachers. His 
father also tried force, with no result, and then 
adopted the extreme course of taking him to Paris 
at the age of fourteen, and leaving him to his own 
devices. This hazardous project succeeded admir- 
ably, for all the force of will which young Cabanis 
had liitherto employed in resisting authority, he 
now threw into his work. In 1773 he went to 
Warsaw as secretary to the Prince-Bishop of Wilna, 
just at the time of the partition of Poland. Two 
years after he returned to France, and under the 
Influence of the poet Boucher he turned his atten- 
tion to poetry, with next to no result ; and under 
pressure from Ids father lie chose the profession of 
medicine, though he never practised much, prefer- 
ing the generalities of science to its details, and 
confined his labours to philosophy and to medical 
physiology. His first work was Observations on 
Hospitals (1789); and of many others written by 
him the most notable are Rapports du Physique et 
du Moral de V Homme and Lettres swr les Causes 
premiires. He also wrote on social and political 
subjects. His philosophy was of a materiali.sric 
nature. At the Revolution he ranged himself upon 
the popular side, and beoame a member of the 
council of Five Hundred. Later Napoleon made 
him a senator and commander of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Oabbstfa, the common name for Brassiea 
oleraoea [Bbassica], estxjoially for those cultivated 
varieties that have their leaves uncut and uncurled 
and overlapping so as to form a head or heart. 
B. flleracea capitata, the common cabbage, was in- 
troduceil into Bngland by the Romans, into Scot- 
land in the time of Cromwell. Its heart is generally 
blanched. In Germany it is shredded, salted, and 
fermented for winter use, under the name of satter 
kraut. iThe red variety, B..oleracea rubra, is grown 
for pickling. The savoy is B. oleraoea Millata, having 
Its leaves raised in small “ bullate " swellings l>etween 
the veins. B. oleraoea costata is the large-ribbed 
cabbaj^ or com^ tronchuda of Trauxuda in Portugal, 
of which the mid-rib is eaten. Cabbages are im- 
proveil by being slightly touched by frost. Forms 
with loosely-arnin^^ leaves faoephala) are known 
as borecole or cow-cabbage. In Jersey cabbages 
are grown to a considerable height by stripping off 
their lower leaves, and are made into walking-sticks. 
[Bbussbls Spbouts, Caulifloweb,] 

Cabbage Butterflies, the name given to 
several species of white butterflies, of which five 


occur in Bngland ; they belong to the genus Pierie, 
As they are usually bora in successive broods, they 
occur all the year rouud, and are the most familiar 
of British butterflies. P. rapes is the best known, 
and sometimes occurs in great swarms. It has 
now become established in Canada. 

Cabbage ICotb (^Mamestra hrassices') one of 
the commonest of British Noctuse ; it lays its eggs 
as a rule on cabbages, upon the leaves of which the 
larvae feed ; it may, however, use other plants. It 
must not be confused with the Ckbbage Butterflies, 
which are better known. 

Cabbage Palm, a name applied to Areca 
ol&raoea and other palms, the large terminal buds of 
which are cooked and eaten. 

Cabbl^ (Heb. Kahhal, to receive), the secret 
oral tradition as to the mystic meaning of the 
Pentateuch, reputed to have been received from 
God by Moses, and handed down to Joshua. In 
fact, however, it originated in Babylon during the 
captivity, and was put into writing by Simon ben 
Jochai about a.d. 125. It professes to give the 
mystic meaning of the Jewisli system of theology 
and cosmogony, and even of every word and letter 
in the law. 

Caber (from a Celtic word =/;<?&), a tapering 
pine trunk, some twenty to twenty-five feet long, 
roughly hewn and stripped of its branches, used in 
the Highland sport of tossing the caber. It is held 
upright, with the small end first downwards and 
level with the breast, then raised to the shoulder, 
and is then tossed so that the thick end touches 
the ground first. The farthest toss and straightest 
fall wins. 

Cabes, or Gabes, at the head of a gulf of the 
same name ; anciently Syrtis Minor, a port in a 
fertile district of Tunis. In ancient times it was 
an episcopal see, and was a rich fortifieil town in 
the middle ages, but now it is much decayed. The 
harbour admit.s only small vessels, and the com- 
merce is greatly diminished. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1856), founder of a 
French sect of communists, was ^rn at Dijon, the 
son of a cooper. He became an advocate, and ob- 
tained a legal appointment in Corsica, which he lost 
owing to the expression of views which were too 
democratic for the government. He was elected to 
the chamber of representatives, but in 1834 his at- 
tacks on the government led to his prosecution and 
flight to Englmid. Here he read More’s Utopia, and 
after his return to France in 1837, he wrote his Voyage 
en Icarie, a Utopian romance, that became the text- 
book of the communist sect of “ Icarians.” In 1848 
he sent out a communistic colony to Red River, 
Texas, and the next year went out himself. Find- 
ing his new colony at sixes and sevens, he left them 
to themselves, and went with a few foUowers to 
Nauvoo, from which the Mormons had been ex- 
pelled, only returning, to France when some of his 
former colonists accused him of fraud. When 
acquitted, he returaed to America, and remained at 
his new colony till in consequence of dissensions he 
was removed from the command of it, and visited 
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with a kind of ostraoisin. He then retired to St. 
Iiouis, where he soon died broken-hearted. 

Cabinda, the dominant nation in the Kakongo 
district on the north side of the Congo estuary. 
They are a branch of the Congo people [CONOO], 
with whom they inherit the traditions of European 
culture, introduced by the early Portuguese mis- 
sionaries, The port of Cabinda, to which they give 
their name, is one of the most industrious places on 
the west coast of Africa, supplying the best artisans 
and the best sailors on the whole seaboard. Here 
are found excellent blacksmiths, masons, joiners, 
and carpenters, who build the so-called palhdbotes^ 
small seaworthy vessels, which carry on most of the 
coasting trade between the Gaboon and Mossa- 
inedes. Their religion is a curious mixture of 
Christian and Pagan rites, baptism and processions 
headed by the crucifix being combined with cir- 
cumcision and witchcraft, while the great goddess 
Nzambi is confounded with the Virgin Mary or the 
Earth, “ Mother of all.” She is represent^ by a 
terrible fetish, who strikes dead those guilty 
of eating forbidden meats, obviously a reminiscence 
of the Roman Catholic days of abstinence. Many 
of the Ba-Fyots, i.e. “Blacks,” as they are also 
called, bear Portuguese names, and the chiefs are 
attended by officials with titles and functions intro- 
duced by the Portuguese over 300 years ago. 

Gabinab. Though virtually the centre of the 
parlmnjentary system of government, the British 
cabinet is, properly speaking, unknown to the Con- 
stitution except as a matter of usage. Theoretically, 
it is an irregular committee of the privy council, a 
body which, in Charles II.’s time, became in- 
convenient from its numbers and the consequent 
lack of secrecy in its proceedings. Charles II. 
therefore formed a special advisory committee 
or “cabal” (q.v.) from it, and the practice, 
tiiough at first very unpopular, was continued by 
William III,, under whom it obtained more definite 
duties, and its members usually sat in one or other 
House of Parliament. But it still contained members 
of both political parties at once. Under the first 
two Georges two great changes took place, (1) the 
kings ceased to attend, not knowing English well ; 
(2) the Tories, being suspected of Jacobitism, were 
excluded from office, so the cabinet was confined 
to one party. When Pitt took office in 1 783 the post 
of Prime Minister assumed something of its present 
prominence. At present it is understood that the 
members of a cabinet agree on their general 
politiail opinions (or in a coalition cabinet on 
certain specified points); that they are jointly 
responsible for the action of the government, and 
that they act in concert. Their deliberations are 
secret, no minutes of procee<ling8 are taken, and 
they are bound not to reveal what passes. In 
practice they are chosen by the Prime Minister, 
but his choice is usually almost determined before- 
hand by the force of circumstances and public 
opinion. The members of a cabinet usually vary 
from twelve to fifteen, but in 1900 the number 
was as large as twenty. The Irish Secretary 
the Postmaster*General, and the President of the 
liocal Government Boa^, are sometimes, but not 
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always, included in it. In the parliamentary 
governments of the colonies and foreign coun- 
tries the Cabinet has a more explicit recognition 
in the Constitution. 

Cable, a substantial rope or chain to which the 
anchor is fastened, and which is used to retain a 
ship at anchor in a road, bay, or haven. Rope 
cables, which are now generally disuse<l in favour 
of chain ones, were, among European nations, 
manufactured of hemp, and formed of three 
separate ropes, called strands, twisted together. 
Bach of these was made up of three smaller strands, 
each composed of a given number of rope-yarns. 
A few Italian cables were made of four strantls. 
The proper length of all roi)e cables was 120 
fathoms, or 720 feet. These cables were classified 
according to their circumference in inches ; and the 
particulars of the chief of them were as follows: — 
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Rope cables, of hemp, are now used only for deep 
water work. For ordinary work chain cables, 100 
fathoms, or COO feet, in lengtli, are now universally 
employed. They are classified according to the 
diameter of the iron forming llie link.s ; and, as 
supplied to the navy, are of the following sizes; - 
tV in., i in., VW in., ^ in., in., i in., in., 1 in., 
l^in., l|in., l|in., U in., l| in., l^ in., liin., 2in., 
2^ in., 21 in., 2| in., 2| in., and 2J in. The weight 
of the last mentioned cable, per 100 fathoms, should 
be 363 cwt. ; that of the first mentioned 9 cwt. 0 qn 
21 lbs. Each is divided into eiglit “ shackles,” and, 
before issue, must pass through a very severe test, 
the imposition of which is regulated by law. 

Caboshed, or Cabobsed, is a term in heraldry 
most frequently found applied to animals of tho 
deer tribe, but really applicable to all creatures 
having horns ; and is used to describe the head 
when it is affronUe and cut off immediately behind 
the ears, so that no portion of the neck wlmvsoever 
is visible. 

*Cabot (properly Caboto). 1. Giovanni, a 
notable voyager, was born at Genoa in 1420, and,, 
coming to England, was employed by Her ry VII. 
in the work of Atlantic exploration. On June 24th, 
1497, he discovered Labrador, part of the mainland 
of the American continent. He died in 1498. ^ 2. 
His son, Sebastiano, was born in 1473 at Venice, 
or, as some say, in 1477 at Bristol, where his father 
had settled; and in 1497 he accompanied his 
father on the voyage which resulted in the discovery 
of Labrador, and the exploration of the coast lines 
of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Florida. He 
made another voyage, which was designed for the 
discovery of a passage to India, in 1498, and, after 
undertaking further expeditions, entered the service 
of Ferdinand of Spain in 1512. He soon, howeveri 
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Totumed to England, and sat out on a voy^e during 
which he visited Hudson’s Bay. Disgusted, 
apparently, at the treatment which he met with 
from his subordinates, he once more went to Spain, 
and, under the patronage of Charles V., examined 
thB coasts of Brazil, ana discovered San Salvador. 
In 154^ he again came to England, and was by 
Edward VI. made “Grand Pilot of England” and 
“Governor of the Mystery and Company of the 
Merchant Adventurers for the Discovery of Kegions, 
Dominions, Islands, and' Places Unknown.” He 
suggested a voyage for the discovery of a north- 
east passage to China, and although this, which 
was undertaken in 1558, did not produce the desired 
results, it led to the opening of a very valuable 
trade with Bussia. After an honourable and useful 
career, Cabot died in London about the year 1557. 
j. F. Nicholls (1859), and Hellwald (1871), have 
written his life, concerning which, however, remark- 
ably little is known, if it be measured by the lasting 
value of his achievements. 

CaBra, a Spanish town, about 28 miles S.E. of 
Cordova, and in tiic province of Cordova, and near 
the source of the river Cabra. The Cathedral of 
the Assumption was formerly a mosque, and there 
are interesting Moorish remains. An abyss 
mentioned in Don Quixcote is pointed out, and there 
remain parts of an old castle. The manufacture 
of bricks and pottery is carried on, and the neigh- 
bourliood abounds in wine. A good deal of linen, 
woollen, and hempen goods is manufactured. 

Cabral (or Cabrisba), Pedbo Alvabbz, a 
Portuguese navigator, wiis born about the year 
1460. In attempting to find a western passage to 
1 udia, ho sighted and was driven on the coast of 
Brazil on April 24th, 1500, and has some claims to 
be regarded as its discoverer, altliough similar 
claims are advanced on behalf of Pinpon. He 
afterwards voyaged to Indio, where he concluded, 
on behalf of Portugal, the first commercial treaty 
with the native princes. He also made discoveries 
on the African coast. He is supposed to have died 
in 1626. An account of his work will bo found in 
Ramusio's Na^igaaioni e Yiaggi (1663). 

Cabrerfti Don Ramon, Count de Mobella 
(1810-1877), Spanish general, born at Tortosa in 
Catalonia. Me threw himself with enthusiasm 
into the revolution wliich followed the death of Ferdi- 
nand VII., and entering a guerilla -troop on the side 
of Don Carlos, he was soon made captain, and dis- 
tinguishii^ himself by his daring. General Mina put 
to death Cabrera’s mother and sisters, whereupon 
Cabrera adopted a system of reprisals, and merci- 
lessly slew every Christino he caught. [Cabusts.! 
In 1838 he was made general, and Don Carlos created 
him Count of Morelia for taking a fortress of that 
name. In 1840 he was driven across the French 
frontier, and was imprisoned for a time at Ham. 
When set at libetW he went to England, and was 
greatly opposed to Don Carlos’ abdication in favour 
of his son. In 1848 he again tried to stir up 
Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, but the country 
was tired of the war, and a defeat in 1849 forced 
him to repass the Pyrenees. He went back to 


England and married an Snglisb lady, and did not 
after that meddle openly in Spanish politics beyond 
issuing a manifesto in 1875 inviting Carlists to 
submit to King Alfonso. A grim story is told by 
Captain Alexander Bath in Seven Years in Sjpain^ 
which illustrates at once the cruelty of Cabrera and 
a certain sense of humour mingled with it. 

Cabs (from French cabriolett a diminutive of 
cabriole, the name being applied because of the 
bounding motion of the vehicle) were intro- 
duced into Paris about the middle of the 18th 
century, and speedily became very popular. About 



HANSOM CAB. 

1818 there wore 1,150 of them on the stands at 
Paris. They were introduced into London in 1823, 
when Messrs. Bnidshaw and Rotch obtained licences 
for twelve at a fare of 8d. per mile. These cab.s 
ran on two wheels, and had a large leather hood 
for use in wet weather ; the driver sat beside the 
fare. They speedily displaced the old hackney 
coaches, familiar from Dickens’s earlier works, 
which were lumbering two-horse vehicles, plying at 
that time at a fare of Is. per mile. These coaches 
had been introduced in 1623 under James I. ; the 
drat coach stand in London was established 1634, 
and though at first objected to by the Government 
they held their ground. Soon after the introduction 
of cabs the fare was raised to Is. a mile, and the 
numbers speedily increased, first to 50, then to 100, 
and then the limit to those licensed was removed. 
The hansom, so called from its inventor, was 
patented in 1834. It was then a square body on a 
square frame, hung between wheels as high as 
itself, about 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter. This type was 
speedily improved on, and in 1886 a cab company 
was formed under a fresh patent. The improve- 
ments introduced by some of the London com- 
panies have encouraged their drivers to obtain 
more in “ tips,” and so forced up the hire of the 
cabs as to make it uoremunerative — ^the usual 
system being for the driver to hire his cab by the 
day. Despite efforts to vary the type of London 
horse cabs only two have survived: the hansom 
or “ shoful," ana the brougham or “ growler.” The 
“tribus,” the “brougham hansom,” and others 
have been introduced, but failed to take, probably 
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because the fares are fixed by law at a uniform 
rate. While the hansom^ in Lothair's words* is 

the gondola of liondon*’* the “ growler ** has 
no merits, save, perhaps, its o^ipacity for carrying 
luggage. In liK)6 motor cabs were introduced 
into the Metropolis by several companies, and 
became popular within a short space of time. 
Their success, in a large measure, is due to the use 
of the taximeter, or fare register and distance 
recorder, by means of which the passenger can 
see at a glance the exact fare he has to pay. Both 
drivers and vehicles are licensed by the police 
authorities in London and in most provincial towns, 
and are under tolerably stringent police restrictions. 

Cabnli a city of Afghanistan, lat. 34® 1(K N. 
and long. 66® 65' E. ; it is the capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, and of the country, and 
is situated at the foot of the Takt-i-Shah and 
Amai hills at an elevation of about 6,000 feet 
above sea level. The mildness of the climate 
and the fertility of the soil make it one of 
the most agreeable cities of Asia, and it is noted 
for its fruits, especially apples, ^apes, melons, 
pears, and pomegranates. The winters, however, 
are at times very severe, and' snow lies upon the 
ground to the depth of several feet. The flat- 
roofed buildings are generally of two and three 
storeys high ; and the town is divided into four by 
the main bazaar, whose streets diverge from the 
central square. On a spur of the hills south of the 
city is the citadel of Bala-Hissar, which formerly 
conteiined the royal palace, but is now abandoned. 
A mile north of that may still be seen the encamp- 
ment where the British army lay in 1880, as also 
traces of the old encampment of 1839 ; and there is 
a British cemetery. Cabul has made much progress 
of late years in the way of constructing rotwis and 
in cultivation, and it is fast becoming an important 
station for Indian trade. Besides its trade in 
camel-hair cloth, carpets, cotton goods, silks, shawls, 
and skins, it is becoming a dep6t for European 
goods. It is also noted for its horse market. The 
inhabitants are a mixed race — Afghans, Hindoos, 
and some Jews. The town began to play a part in 
modern history in 1739, when Nadir Shah took it 
and established a dynasty. Under Tirnour it became 
the capital in 1774 ; the English mtide war upon it 
and captured it in 1839, and in 1842 happened the 
celebrated massacre of the British army, when only 
one man escaped. In 1864 Dost Mohammed became 
an ally of the English, but later Shere Ali espoused 
the Kussian cause and England put Yakoub Khan 
upon the throne. On the murder of Major Cavagnari, 
the British resident, Sir Frederick Roberts made 
his noted campaign of 1879-80, which ended in 
putting Abd-er-Kahman upon the throne, and the 
treaty of Gandamak which gave the English control 
of the Khyber I*ass. The river Cabul rises at Sar-i- 
Chasma near the source of the Helmund, and flow- 
inff through the city follows a course generally 
S.E. of 270 miles and joins the Indus. 

Cacao, the native name for Theobrama Qicaoy 
and probably other species of this genus of tropical 
American Sterouliacess. They are small trees, 
natives of Mexico, Central America and the north 


of South America, cultivated also in Brazil, Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Grenada. has large oblong 

pointed entire leaves and sessile clusters c3 
pentamerous flowers with rose-coloured calyx and 
yellowish petids. The fruit is yellow, from 6 to 
10 inches long, and from 8 to 6 broad, oblong, 
blunt, with ten longitudinal ridges externally, and 
five chambers, containing ten or twenty seeds 
each, internally. The thick tough rind is almost 
woody. The seeds are dried, roasted, bruised, and 
winnowed, so as to remove their testa from the 
cocoa-nibs or cotyledons. These contain more than 
60 per cent, of fat or cocoa-Uitter^ part of which is 
generally removed in the process of “preparing** 
cocoa. It is used in making chocolate “ creams.** 
Cocoa is also so rich in albuminoids as to form a 
va-luablo article of food ; contains a gently 
stimulating alkaloid theohroviine^ a fragrant essen- 
tial oil and a red colouring matter. So-called 
“ soluble ” cocoas have starch added to them, which 
swells up in boiling water, but in no way dissolves 
the cocoa. Sugar and vanilla or other flavouring 
are added in the preparation of chocolate. These 
beverages have less stimulating action upon the 
re8i)iratory and nervou.s systems than tea or coffee. 

Caoeres, tlie name of a Spanish province in 
Estremadura and of its capital. Tlie province is 
noted for its cattle-roaring, and in the northern 
part a good deal of wine is produced. The city is 
20 miles south of the U'agus, and 24 miles west of 
Truxillo, and has a bishop and fine episcopal palace, 
a college and a j>ublic school, 'i'here is a con- 
siderable trade in wool, and Cacoros possesst^s 
fulling and oil mills, lime-kilns, soap-works, and 
tanneries, and in the neighbourhood are largo 
gardens, fields, and pastures. There are some 
notable specimens of mcdimval architecture among 
the houses, and the granite bull-ring is remarkable. 
The Romans and the Moors iruule miioli of the 
place, the former founding here their Custra 
Csecilia ; and the allied forces here defeated part of 
the Duke of Berwick’s forces in 1706. 

Cachalot. [Sperm Whale.] 

Caohar, a district of British India, adjoining 
Manipur, with chief town Silchar. It is a great 
rice and tea producing district, and supplies about 
a quarter of the* tea exported from Assam, whose 
chief commissioner administers the district. It 
al^o exports much timber to Bengal from its 
extensive forests. Cachar has an area of 3,760 
square miles. 

Cache, a hole made in the ground for the recep- 
tion of provisions or other articles found to be 
incumbrances on an expedition. 

Cachet, Lettbes de, in Franco, were so called 
in contrast to letters patent (which were open), and 
were sealed letters signed by the king gnd counter- 
signed by a secretary of state. They were 
expressions of the personal will of the soverei^, 
and for the last two centuries before the revolution 
were employed (a) to direct certain political bodies 
to discuss particular subjects, (b) to send persons to 
exile or prison, which could be done by a simple 
expression of the royal will without trial. It is tliic 
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latter use of them which is best known. They were 
freely used after the edict of Nantes to break up 
Protestant families and so make proselytes, while at 
some periods they could easily be obtained si^ed 
in blank, and so were often used to gratify private 
ends. The system was violently condemned by 
Voltaire, and was finally abolished during the 
Revolution by a law of January 16, 1790. 

Cackeada signifies, literally, bad habit, and is 
a term applied to the unhealthy condition of body 
which develops in certain chronic maladies. Thus 
a patient is said to be the subject of gouty, 
cancerous, or malarial cachexia, and the like. 

CaoodyL a compound of arsenic, carbon, and 
hydrogen, of composition AsjCCHg^. It is a spon- 
taneously inflammable liquid, boUing at 170*^ C. 
It has a powerful irritating odour (hence its name 
from the Greek, kakot odein), and, like most of its 
derivatives, is very poisonous. A mixture of this 
substance with its oxide A 8 j(CH 8 ) 40 , obtained by 
distilling {)otassium acetate and arsenious acid, is 
known as alkarnn^ or Cadet's Juming liqtior, 

CaoongOf or Kakongo, a territory mostly 
belonging to the State of Congo, along the Atlantic 
coast immediately north of the month of the river 
Congo, in 6° south latitude. Its capital is 
Kinguela, and its inhabitants carry on a consider- 
able trade from the ports of Mallemba and Cabinda. 

CactiUlf the general name in popular use for 
the 8(K) species of the order Cactaceat, which are 
now referred to 18 genera. They are a somewhat 
isolated group of calycifloral dicotyledons, almost 
all natives of America, inhabiting the dry regions 
of the south-western United States, Mexico, Peru, 
and the Andean plateaux. They are succulent 
shrubs with stems either flattened and leaf-like, 
spherical, or polygonal and columnar ; and their 
leaves are represent^ed by spines grouped in clusters 
or undeveloped branches. They have a watery 
juice, in which they differ from the milky spinous 
Euphorbias that occupy similar situations in Africa. 
Cacti have large sessile flowers with indefinite 
sepals graduating into the petals, which are also 
numerous, as are the stamens. The ovary is inferior 
and one-chambered, with numerous seeds on parietal 
placentas, and forms a succulent fruit. Several 
species have been introduced into Southern Europe 
and the Bast, especially the prickly pear {Opuntia 
vulgaann) and the nopal {Nopalea oocoinellifera^y 
the food of tho cochineal insect (Coccus cacti). 

CaoWv Italian brigand, who, ** once upon a 
time,” lived in a cave on Mount Aventine, and 
lived by robbing the shepherds and herdsmen of 
the neighbourhood. But one day he caught a 
Tartar in the shape of Hercules. This hero was 
returning from doing a little robbing on his own 
account, and was bringing home Geiyon’s cattle 
from Spain. As Hercules took his siesta, Cacus 
came down on the cattle and carried off some of 
the best of the heifers. Being a sort of classical 
Bulenspie^l, he dragged the heifers in by the tails 
in order that their steps might seem to be ^ing 
out; but as Hercules was starting some of the 
oxen lowed, and the heifers answered and so 
betrayed their whereabouts. Hercules forced his 


way into the cave, slew Cacus, and retook his 
heifers. Cacus is also represent^ as a giant, son 
of Vulcan, breathing out ^mes, and possessed of a 
sister Caca. Some have tried to give the pair a 
historical or mythological signification, but to do 
so seems like trying to fix the identity of, or give a 
mythological meaning to, Jack the Giant Killer. 

Cadastre (Low Latin, capitastrumy a register on 
which a poll-tax was bas^), a register of the 
landed proprietors of a district, with the extent of 
their estates, as a basis for taxation. Such 
registers are kept in most countries of modern 
Europe, though not in the United Kingdom, and 
are illustrated by careful ** cadastral maps.” In 
England the comparative unimportance of the 
land-tax has prevented their need being felt. 
Their existence, however, greatly cheapens and 
facilitates land transfer. 

Caddis FUes are an order of insects known as 
the Trickoptera ; they mainly belong to one family, 
the Phryganidee. The main features of the order 
are these : the metamorphosis is incomplete, but the 
pupa is active for part of its life ; the masticatory 
organs around the mouth aie mainly rudimentary 
in the adult but not in the pupa or chrysalid stage ; 
and there are four wings which are all equal or 


nearly so ; the hinder pair may be hairy or folded 
One of the best known characters of the group is 
that the larva lives in a tube compesed of frag- 
ments of sticks, shells, and sand ; these tubes floai 
about on the surface of ponds and streams. The 
“indusial” limestone of Central France is said 
to be composed of these cases (indusia) of Caddis 
flies. Phryganea gramdU is the commonest English 
species ; the adult is a brown insect measuring two 
inches across the wings. 

Caddo (Cadodaquinon), a large Nortli 
American nation formerly occupying parts of 
Arkansas^ Louisiana, and Texas ; later (1826) con- 
centrated on the Red River, Louisiana, whence the 
parish of Caddo ; now removed to the Brazos river 
below Fork Belknap, south-west Texas. The Cad- 
does appear to be remotely allied to the Pawnees 
through the Wichitas and Rickarees. Chief 
branches: Nandakoa, Tachie, Aliche, Nabedache, 
Jonie. 

CadOf Jack, the Kentish leader of an insur- 
rection in 1460, when, assuming the name of 
Mortimer, and leading an army of 15,000 to Black- 
heath, he opened communication with the citizens, 
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Bome of whom favoured his enterprise, and called 
on Henry VI. to redress the grievances the people 
complained of and to dismiss his advisers. After 
retreating before the army sent against him, he 
gained a partial victory, and advanced on London, 
where his men murdered Lord Say. Dispersing 
upon a promise of pardon, the insurgents left Cade 
to his fate, and in attempting to escape to the 
coast he was killed by Alexander Iden at Heath- 
field in Sussex. Writing in the next century, 
Shakespeare probably represents faithfully the 
facts as handed down by tradition, and gives us a 
graphic picture of both the tragic and the immor- 
ous aspects of the insurrection. 

Cadomoffto, Aloys da (1432-1480), a Venetian 
explorer, who examined the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic coasts, and made in 1466 a voyage of dis- 
covery to the Canaries and to the mouth of the 
Gambia. The next year he made another expedi- 
tion to the Sene^mbia, and at the death of the 
Spanish Infante Henry, his patron, he returned to 
Venice. An account of his voyages was published 
in 1607. 

Cad6lice« in MnsiCt a sequence of chords form- 
ing the close of a phrase ; the term is generally 
limited to the two last chords. There are various 
kinds of mdences^ the principal being thfi perfect, 
the imperfect, the inf>errupted, and the plagal 
cadences. The perfect or full cadence was formerly 
the most frequently employed, but of late years a 
tendency towards an almost complete avoidance of 
this form has manifested itself. 

Cadaney, The Mabks of. Closely following 
upon the introduction of heraldry, and coeval with 
the commencement of its existence hereditarily, 
came the necessity of distinguishing between the 
different branches of a family and of marking the 
arms of the younger sons. Some of the earlier ways 
of “ differencing” arms were by changing (frequently 
reversing) the colours of the charges or the field or 
both, by adding to the number of the charges on 
and outside the “ ordinaries ” appearing upon the 
shield, by adding a bordure, or by elaborating the 
lines of partition. The label as a mark of cadency 
is certainly by far the oldest of those which are now 
in use, but with regard to the olden time, different 
writers have recited such varied rules for observ- 
ance that it would be of but little advantage to 
quote them here ; and the present officially recog- 
nised series are of comparatively modem origin. 
These are for the eldest son a label of three points 
(borne during the lifetime of his father ; and fur 
the eldest grandson in like manner a label of five 
points), for the second son a crescent, for the third 
son a mullet, for the fourth a martlet, for the fifth 
an annulet, for the sixth a fleur-de-lis, for the 
seventh a cinquefoil, for the eighth a cross moline, 
for the ninth a double quatrefoil (i.e. of eight 
leaves). There are no special laws regulating their 
colour or position, and the tinctures and disposition 
of the arms are taken into consideration. They are 
never depicted of any great size. When the name 
and arms of a family are assumed by royal licence 
without any blood relationship, other differences 
(readily recognised) are introduced, frequently a 


canton upon the arms and a cross crosslet upon the 
crest. In Scotland different rules hold good. There 
the first junior branch of a family has a plain bor- 
dure added to the paternal coat, but all subsequent 
alterations to denote the cadency of the various 
branches are made in or upon the aforesaid bordure. 
In England the officials of the Heralds* College do 
not encourage the too frequent use of these marks, 
as tending rather to confuHion than distinction 
when they become surcharged one upon the other ; 
and (save and with the exception of marks to indi- 
cate the lack of relationship which must always be 
retained) a junior branch, for instance, assuming a 
double surname and coat-of-arms discontinues all 
previous marks of cadency, and starts afresh. 
The Royal Family are not governed by the fore- 
going rules. The Prince of Wales, as the eldest son 
of the Sovcrcugn, bears upon his arms’-crest and sup- 
porters a plain label of three points argent ; and 
all other members of the Royal Family are in addi- 
tion also distinguished by a label argent of three or 
five points, each specially difference<l under a 
separate royal warrant by charges upon one or more 
of the said points of the label. 

Cadensa, in Music, an ornamental flourish 
introduced by the author or soloist into some 
portion, generally the end, of a concerto or aria. It 
is always intended to display the technical })ower8 
of the executant, and its form used always, at one 
time, to be left by the author to the performer. 

Cadar Idris^ a mountain of Wales, in Merio- 
nethshire, five miles from Dolgelly, is a broken 
ridge of about ten miles long, and one to three 
broad, and reaching at its ^eatest elevation a 
height of 2,90() feet. From the summit is a fine 
view. The Wrekin in Shropshire may bo seen, 
and a wide stretch of St. George’s Channel 
almost to the Irish coast. 

Cadet (i.f . younger, orig. dimin. of Latin caput, 
a head), originally a younger son, in the 18th 
century a gentleman volunteer in the French army 
(who entered hoping to win a commission by his 
services), now applied in England to the students 
in the Britannia training ship, to the youngest 
officers in the British navy who are not yet rated 
as midshipmen, and to the students at the military 
colleges at Sandhurst and Woolwicli. A Britisn 
naval cadet receives pay after leaving the Britaimia, 
at the rate of Is. per diem. Regulations conoern- 
ihg the admission and education of cadets will b© 
found in the official quarterly Navy JAst. 

Cadet’s Liquor* [Cacodyl.] 

Cadi (an Arabic word), a judge in civil cases in 
Moslem countries, familiar in the AraMan Nights 
and other Eastern tales. 

Cadis, a town of Spain, capital of the province 
of Cadiz, and situated at the north-west extremity 
of the Isle of lAon in the Bay of Cadiz. The town 
is on a rock forming a tongue at the end of the 
island, and separated from the rest of the island by 
a channel crossed by a drawbridge and a railway 
bri^e, and is well fortified. The bay of Cadiz has, 
beside the port of Cadiz, that of Oaraoca, where 
there are fine government dockyards, and it 
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affords a fine anchorage, )»eing protected by the 
neighbouring mountains. Kot only is Cadiz the most 
elegant and agreeable city of Andalusia, but also 
the first military port of Spain, and ranking second 
only to Barcelona as a commercial port. The indus- 
tries of Cadiz are not of great importance, but the 
imtwrtation of produce from the Spanish colonies 
and elsewhere is considerable. The chief exports 
are cork, fruits, lead, olive oil, salt, wine, and 
tunny. Nearly 4,000 ships enter the port annually 
with a tonnage of considerably over a million, 
but a great proportion are foreign. The houses 
of Cadiz— gloaming white and relieved by vermilion 
streaks which mark the separation of the houses 
and the division of the storeys— the projecting 
balconies, and the terraces, present a pleasing ap- 
pearance. The town is well paved and lighted, 
and the streets, though narrow, are regular. The 
equares are well plant^ed with trees, and on the 
ramparts at the north of the town is a fine 
promenade calle<l the Alameda, which commands 
a view of the whole luirbour. The public buildings 
are of no great interest. The ancient cathedral 
has some pictures of Cornells Schut, and a good 
altar-piece ; while in the new cathedral there is 
an elegantly - proportione<l and well - decorated 
chapel, and a remarkable vaulted cr3rpt, and a 
few pictures and statue.s, of which the best is a 
(kmeeptioriy by Clemente de Torres. Cadiz is 
seven miles from Xeres, and about fifty from 
Gibraltar. Founded by the Tyrians, and becoming 
successively Carthaginian and Koman, the city be- 
longed to the Visigoths and then to the Khalifate 
of Cordova, from which the Spaniards took it in 
1262. It was burnt by the English in 1596. 

Oadmiim (Cd; at. wt. 111*7), a white, soft 
orystalllno metal, sp. gr. 8*6, which is frequently 
found associated with zinc in the ores of this metal. 
It melts at 316® 0., and, being more volatile than 
zinc, is found in the portions of the metal which 
distil oter first wlien the ores are heated with 
charcoal. It dissolves slowly in dilute acids and 
forms salts, as Cadmium Chloride, CdCIj, etc. 
The sulphide OdS is an insoluble yellow powder, 
occurring native as Oreenockite^ and is employed 
as a pigment. 

CadmiUli in Greek mythology, son of Agenor 
and TelephassOr, and brother of Europa. When 
Zeus carried off Europa Agenor sent his sons to 
look for her, but in vain; and Cadmus with 
Telephassa settled in Thrace, where the latter died. 
Then Cadoius went to Delphi and was told by an 
oracle to follow a cow and build a town where 
the cow should sink down. Cadmus followed the 
oow to Bceotia and built Thebes. Wishing to 
aaorifioc the cow to Athene, he sent for water, and 
a dragon killed liis messengers. Cadmus killed the 
dn^on, and by Athene's advice sowed its teeth, 
which sprang up armed men, who fought and killed 
each other, all but five, who became the ancestors 
of the Thebans. Later, Cadmus with his wife 
Harmonia, left Thebes, according to one account, 
and led a hostile expedition of Enoheleans against 
it, by which he was made king. Both were finally 
oliaaged to dragons, and taken up to heaven. 


Cadoudal, Gbobgb (1771-1 804), celebrated 
leader of the French Hoy^ists (the Chonans) and 
conspirator. The son of a Breton farmer, he took 
part in 1793 in the Vend6an rising, and soon became 
captain. After many changes of fortune he gave 
in his submission to Gener^ Hoche in 1796; but 
in 1799 he was again in arms, and s^in submitted 
in 1800, at which time Napoleon is said to have 
made efforts to gain him over to himself. But he 
went to England and was made much of by the 
Royalists. Unable again to rouse Brittany, he 
began to intrigue in Paris, and sent Saint-R6gentas 
his agent; but denied all connection with the 
latter^ attempt to assassinate Napoleon. Joining 
in another plot with the Count d'Artois and with 
Pichegru, which had for its object the kidnapping 
of Napoleon, he went to Paris in 1803, and after 
successfully keeping hidden for six months, he was 
arrested in March, 1804, and having avowed his 
intention of overturning the Government and 
putting Louis XVIII. on the throne, he was 
guillotined with eleven others in June, 1804. 

CftdncotlSf the Latin name for the staff of 
Mercury, whom the Romans 
identified with the Greek 
Hermes. It was represented 
with a pair of wings at the 
top — to symbolise the speed 
with which the messenger of 
the gods travelled — and two 
serpents twined round it : 
either because, according to 
a legend, the god had once 
separated two serpents with 
his staff, or as a symbol of 
his wisdom, or of health (the 
serpent being sacred to 
.Ssculapius). In modern 
times, Mercury being in one 
aspect the god of markets, 
the caducous is sometimes 
the symbol of commerce. 

CsBciUa, the type-genus of a family ( CtecilUAcp) 
of worm-like Amphibians, containing several genera 
and*about 30 species, from the Neotropical, Oriental, 
and Ethiopian regions, and differing from all the 
rest of the class in possessing no limbs at any stage 
of their existence, though minute rudiinents of 
posterior limbs have been observed, and^jn the 
external resemblance to the burrowing snakes and 
to the limbless lizards of the genus Anguis, whence 
they are sometimes incorrectly called “blind- 
worms.” But their Amphibian character is 
established by the character of the skull, and bv 
the presence of gills in the immature forms. The 
tail is not distinguished from the body, and in the 
soft skin tiny scales are embedded, giving the body 
the appearance of being composed of a series of 
rings. The maximum length is something less than 
2 feet ; the mode of life is subterranean, and the 
diet consists of insects and worms. 

CfBdsiOil, an Anglo-Saxon poet of the seventh 
century, of whose life we know little beyond what 
is told us by the Venerable Bede. A-ccording to 
this account it was not till of mature age thit the 
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spirit of poesy came upon hiiii» and that he was 
exhorted in a \'i8ion to “sing the beginning of 
created things ” He was then taken to the monas* 
tery of Whitby, and he devoted his life to compos- 
ing poetry upon the history containefl in the 
Bible. Of his paraplirase one MS. copy of the 
tenth century is in the Bodleian, and some of it 
may be really his work. But many doubt even 
his existence, and think that his name may have 
been given to a collection of poems by different 
authors, and that his name even does not denote 
one particular man. 

Cadn, a French town, capital of the department 
of Calvados in Normandy, and head of arrondisse- 
ment, at the junction of the Odon and the Ome, 
149 miles from Paris and 83 from Cherbourg. The 
junction of the rivers forms a port, consisting of a 
basin, which communicates with the railway from 
Paris to Cherbourg, and is connected with the 
English Channel by a canal. Caen imports chiefly 
Norwegian timber, corn, salt, coal, iron, wine, and 
colonial produce, and exports the produce of the 
country round, and materials for ship-building. A 
good deal of lace is manufactured in the town. 
There are four dockyards, and the ships of three 
or four hundred tons, built at Caen, are much 
esteemed. Caen is in a pleasant valley, and is well 
built, well laid out, and clean, and has fine public 
buildings. The only remains of the old fortifications 
are King William’s tower and a kind of citadel 
called ** The Castle.” The most noted of its churches 
is that of St. Etienne, founded in 1064 by William I. 
of England. In the choir of this church is a slab 
of blue stone with Xiatin inscription, which marks 
the spot where some of the remains of William the 
Conqueror still lie. Another interesting church is 
that of Holy Trinity, called “ L’Abbaye aux Dames,” 
founded by Queen Mathilde in 1066. The Abbess 
of this convent had special privileges, one of which 
was that she was called Madame de Caen. There 
are some magnificent old houses in Caen ; and the 
sixteenth century H6tel de Ville has a fine library. 
The museum has a fine collection of paintings, the 
best of them being, perhaps, Perugino’s Marriage of 
Die Virgin, There are also pictures of Paul Vero- 
nese, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, Roysdael, and 
many other noted painters. Charlotte Corday lived 
at Caen, but her bouse is now pulled down. 

CaerlaTerocky a ruined castle seven miles 
from Dumfries, and situated near the mouth of 
the Nith. It possesses some historical interest, 
as having been captured by Edward I. in 1300. For 
four centuries it has been the property of the 
Maxwell family. Readers of Scott are interested 
to know that Robert Paterson, the original of Old 
MartaZity^ is buried in the churchyard there. 

Caerlaon, a little old town of Monmouthshire, 
on the right bank of the Usk, and between 2 and 3 
miles from Newport. It is the Roman laca SHumm, 
the ancient capital of Britannia Secunda, and after- 
wards it became the capital of Wales. Besides the 
Roman remains of all kinds which are found in 
great abundance, there are the remains of an 
amphitheatre, which are called “ The Round Table,” 
or “Arthur’s Table,” since it was here tliat Arthur 


founded the famous Order, according to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and Tennyson. Pop. (1901), 1,S67. ' 

Camkiartlim, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, assiae-town, and head of quarter sessions, is 
the capital of Caermarthenshirc, and forming a 
county by itself, is prettily situated 6 miles from the 
sea, on the right bank of the Towy, which is navig- 
able for small vessels, but is not much used, owing to 
the greater convenience afforded by Llanelly. The 
trade consists chiefly in the export of slate, lead 
ore, and tinplate, and farm protiuce, and there is 
salmon and trout fishing in the river. The parish 
church of St. Peter has seme interesting monu- 
ments, and Sir Richard Steele is buri^ there. 
There are memorials to Generals Picton and Nott, 
who were natives of the town, and to those officers 
and men of the Welsh Fusileers who fell in the 
Crimean war. The town is united with Llanelly 
for the return of one member to Parliament, anil 
has a market twice a week. Pop. (11)01), 9,985. 

Caexmartheiiy County op, a county of South 
W’ales, having Cardigan on the N., Caermarthen 
Bay on the S., Brecon and Glamorgan on the E., 
and Pembroke on the W. ; about 40 miles long by 
24 broad, with an area, of 047 square miles, being 
the largest county of Whales. The Black Mountains, 
with the Caermarthenshire Von of 2,600 feet high, 
occupy the S.B. of the county, and the rest of the 
county is of a varied and undulating character with 
beautiful valleys and glens. 'I'he chief river is the 
Towy, which receives the Gwili and Cothi, and falls 
into Caermarthen Bay, and is noted for its beautiful 
valley. The Taf, also flowing into Caermarthen 
Bay, drains the west of tlie county, and the Teify 
separates Caermarthen from Ctirdignn, and the lower 
course of the Llwchwr separates it from Glamorgan. 
Geologically, the north of the county is of Silurian 
formation, next to which succeeds a belt of old 
red sandstone, followed by b<ilts of carboniferous 
limestone and millstone grit, while south of this 
the county forms part of the South Wales coal field. 
Except in the higher parts, the climate is mild, but 
the rainfall is great, and agriculture is com- 
paratively backward, partly owing to the marshy 
nature of much of the soil and the defective 
drainage. The large valleys and the southern 
parts are the most fertile. The chief industry is 
agriculture and stock-raising; but the coal and 
iron and lead mines and the limestone quarries 
jilso employ a considerable number of people. The 
population is mostly Welsh-speaking, and the 
manners and customs of the people, especially in 
the northern parts, are purely Welsh. Bach of the 
two divisions sends a member to Parliament. The 
county is well served by railways, the main line 
from Bristol to Milford Haven running through it, 
besides branch lines in different directions. There 
are many Roman and British remains in Caer- 
marthen, among tljera being traces of the Julian 
Way and two other Roman roads* The mins of 
Carreg Cennin, and Dynevor castles are also in- 
teresting. The county was the scene of much of 
the struggle between Llewelyn and Edward I., and 
it was here that the celebrated Rebecca riots of 
18^ first broke put. Pop. (1901), 1853^* 
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OMniMnroilf a parliamentary and municipal 
borough^ aesi^ town, and head of quarter eeeeions, 
capit^ of Ckemarvonshire, on the £. shore of 
Caernarvon Ba)r, at the mouth of the little river 
Seoint. Beyond some brass and iron founding 
there is little manufacturing in the town, but the 
port has a trade in slates, stone, and copper ore, 
and a great many summer visitors resort hither for 
sea-bathing and for the scenery of the neighbour- 
hood. Caernarvon is near the site of an old Roman 
station, and was the former seat of the Prince of 
North Wales. Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, 
fortified it in 1098, and the castle, which now forms 
one of the finest ruins in the kingdom, was begun 
in 1284, and common tradition says that Edward II. 
was bom, if not in the newly-begun castle, at least 
in the town. The castle, which stands on the west 
side of the town, occupies an irregular oblong of 
about three acres, and its walls are many feet 
thick. There are thirteen embattled towers, and 
the main gateway was defended by four portcullises. 
Part of the walls of the town and some of the gate- 
ways still exist, but the town has overflowed them, 
and they are now inside it. Many Roman remains 
have been found at the Roman station above- 
mentioned, and on the loft bank of the river are 
tbe thick-walled remains of a Roman fort. Caer- 
narvon unites with the Bangor group of towns to 
send one member to Parliament. Its weekly market 
is held on Saturday. Pop. (1901), 9,760. 

OaemanroxLy County of, a maritime county 
of North Wales, having Beaumaris Bay on the N., 
the Irish Sea and Menai Straits on the W., and 
Cardigan Bay pn the S.W., and bounded on the E. 
and S.E. by Denbigh and Merioneth, 55 miles long 
by about 23 miles broad, and having an area of 
579 square miles. Nearly one-half of it forms a 
spur of from 6 to 9 miles wide, projecting into the 
Irish Sea and forming Caernarvon Bay on the N., 
and Cardigan Bay on the S. It is the most 
mountainous county of Wales, and its mountain 
scenery is the grandest to be found in South 
Britain. The Snowdon range occupies the centre 
of the county, and there ore many lofty and well- 
known peaks varying in height, from Snowdon 
itself (3,670 ft.) to the Drum (2,627 ft.). The 
valleys, too, are very beautiful, some of them being 
rugged and wild, like the gor^ at Pont Aberglaslyn, 
and others soft and peaceful like Nant Gwynant. 
The vale of the Conway, and those of Beddgelert 
and Llanberis have a world-wide reputation. Great 
Orme*s Head^is the bluff and bold termination of a 
narrow belt of carboniferous limestone, which runs 
along the coast of the Menai Strait. Among the 
minerals of Caernarvon are lead, copper, and a 
certain amount of gold, while the slate quarries 
are of great extent and value. The rivers of 
Caernarvon are not of great importance, the chief 
being the tidal Conway, which, after separat- 
ing Caernarvon from Denbigh, flows into the sea 
at Conway, and is navigable for about 10 miles 
above that town. The lakes and mountain tarns 
of the county are numerous, and some of them 
of considerable size. The climate, except on the 
coast, is severe in the winter; and a^culture. 


partly owing to the nature of the country, partly to 
the great mining industries, is in a backward state. 
Dairy and sheep-farming are the chief pursuits 
of those not engaged in mining, and on the 
mountains is reared a breed of ponies which are 
much sought after. The Chester and Holyhead 
railway line runs along the northern coast, and 
crosses the Menai Strait to Anglesey by the cele- 
brated tubular bridge, called the Britannia Bridge, 
The county returns one member to Parliament. 
The principal towns are Bangor, Caernarvon, 
Pwllheli, and Llandudno. The mountainous nature 
of the county eminently fitted it to be what it was 
— the great stronghold of the inhabitants against 
their invaders, from the time of the Romans down 
to that of Edward I. Pop. (1901), 126,835. 

ClBsalpixilUif the Latinised name of Andrea 
Cnesalpino, an Italian natural philosopher, born at 
Arezzo, in Tuscany, in 1519. A pupil of Ghinus of 
Bologna, he became botanical professor at Pisa, 
where he also studied anatomy and medicine. In 
1592 he went to Rome as physician to Pope 
Clement VIII., and died there in 1603. He 
published Speculum Artis Medicos^ De Plantis^ 
lUrri XVL (1683), De MetallicU (1596) and 
Quastionum PeripateHcarum^ libri V, (1603). In 
the first of these he first speaks of inhibitory 
action and pulmonary circulation, though he made 
so little, if any, advance upon Galen’s teaching 
that he has no claim to be considered as antici- 
pating Harvey. His botanical work is far more 
important. He recognised the existence of sex in 
what we now term dioecious plants, such as the 
date, yew, nettle, and hemp ; and not only 
descril^ some 800 plants, but made such sugges- 
tions as to their classification as to be styled by 
Linneeus **^imus verus systematious^' He divided 
them first into trees and herbs, and then subdivided 
them naturally, i.e, by various characters, espe- 
cially by the number of cham^rs to the frait, 
whether it is superior or inferior, the number, etc., 
of the seeds and the position of the radicle and coty* 
ledons. His herbarium is preserved at Florence. 

Cfesar, the name of a family of the Julian gens, 
which claimed, as Vir^l tells us, to be descended 
from lulus, the son of %neas. Although not strictly 
appertaining to the emperors later than Nero, it was 
adopted as part of the imperial title, and from the 
time of Hadrian became the distinctive title both 
in the Eastern and Western empires of the heir- 
apparent. The title still exists in the names of the 
Czar of Russia, the German Kaiser, and the British 
Kaiser-i-Hind. 

Omar, Caius Julius (100 b.c.-44 b.o.), general^ 
triumvir and dictator of Rome, and man of letters. 
The son of a praetor, his connection by marriage 
made him espouse the cause of democracy, and he 
lived chiefly abroad till 74 B.c., when he became a 
leading spirit in the democratic party. After filling 
many im]^rtant state offices, he formed with Crassns 
and Pompey the first Triumvirate in 60 B.C., being 
at the same time consul. He used his consulship 
chiefly to advance his friendship with Pompey, to 
whom he gave his daughter Julia in marriage ; wMle 
he cemented a friendship in another direction by 
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manying Calpurnia, the daughter of Piso, the con- 
8^ who succeeded him. The government of Gaul 
and Illyricum, to which he was appointed when 
ex-consul, gave him the opportunity of proving his 
great military genius and of training a powerful 
2 tnd devoted army, and 58 b.c. saw him enter upon 
that nine years* car<^r of conquest which subdued 
most of Western £uro]^ to the Roman yoke. His 
first campaign resulted in the defeat of the Helvetii, 
iind the second in the breaking-up of the Belgic 
Confederacy, for which the senate decreed a fifteen 
days* thanksgiving. At a meeting in the interval 
with Pompey and Crassus a common policy was 
agreed upon, and it was arranged that Cmsar^s 
government of Gaul should be prolonged to 49 B.c. 
His third campaign almost finished the subjugation 
of Gaul, and in his fourth he attacked the Germans, 
crossed the Rhine, and remained eighteen days on 
the farther bank. In this year (56 B.c.) he made 
his first descent upon Britain, following it up in 52 
by another, from which he retired virtually dis- 
comfited. An insurrection on the part of the Gallic 
tribes was finally put down, and in 61 the conquest 
of Gaul was sufficiently complete and permanent to 
enable him to turn his attention to home affairs, 
which thenceforward engrossed his attention. Of 
his two colleagues, the one — Crassus — was dead, and 
Pompey, whose wife Julia had died, had joined the 
aristocratic party. At the end of his period of 
government Caesar was ordered to give up his com- 
mand, and the senate called upon Pompey to declare 
war against Caesar as an invader if he should delay 
to disband his army. In January, 49 B.C., Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon, and thus entered on the 
third phase of his career, not more than fifteen 
months of which he spent in Rome, and which 
culminated in his murder in March, 44 b.c. He 
did not march upon Rome, but made Central Italy 
his object, and pursued Pompey to Brundi8ium,but 
could not prevent his retreating with his army to 
Greece. In March he entered Rome, the acknow- 
ledged master of Italy, I n 48 b.c. he routed Pompey 
at the battle of Pharsalia, and he was appointed 
dictator for a year and consul for five years, and the 
tribunitian power, which rendered his person sacred, 
was bestowed upon him for life. After his stay at 
Alexandria with Cleopatra, and the defeat of a son 
of Mithridates at Pontus, and that of Scipio and 
Cato at Thapsus, he came back to Rome, and as 
dictator feasted the whole city during four days of 
triumph for Gaul, Egypt, Pontus and Africa, his car 
being followed by Vercingetorix the Gaul, Arsinoe, 
the sister of Cleopatra, and the son of Juba, king 
of Mauretania. He was made pr<efeciu% morum and 
pHnoepi his effigy was struck upon the 

coins, and the title of imperator was mao^e a per- 
manent addition to his name. He was embarking 
upon a career of usefulness and of far-seeing states- 
manship and political and economic reorganisation, 
when his assassination cut all his schemes short. 
Shakespeare leads us to half-pity, half-admire 
Brutus the conspirator, but Dante, no mean lover 
of liberty, puts him along with Cassius and Judas 
Iscariot in the lowest depths of hell. As a writer, 
Caesar’s claims are eclipsed by his greatness as a 
general and a ruler, and most people perhaps look 


on him in this respect as did the schoolboy who 
said he was a man who wrote classics for the lower 
forms of schools. But his writings are terse and 
vigorous as becomes a soldier’s despatches; they 
have all the vivid interest raised by ari accurate ob- 
server and graphic describer, and recent researches 
—especially in North Belgium— have shown the 
fidelity of his narrative in many minor details. 

CflMiarea, or Kaiaaribh, a former Mediter- 
ranean sea-port on the coast of Syria, 30 miles 
north of Joppa, named in honour of Caesar Augus- 
tus by its builder Herod about 22 B.c. The 
harbour was protected from the prevailing storms 
by a mole, and afforded a good anchorage. After 
the fall of Jerusalem it became the capital of 
Palestine. Eusebius, the Church historian, was 
Bishop here in the 4th century ; and the Crusaders 
built a cathedral. It is now a heap of ruins, with a 
few fishermen’s huts among them. Another Cae- 
sarea, called also Caesarea Philippi, was situated 
near the head waters of the Jordan, and the name 
was applied to other places, including the island of 
Jersey. 

Ctesarean Operation, the removal of the 
child by incision in the middle line of the abdomen 
of the mother, a procedure sometimes attempted 
when delivery by the natural passages is rendered 
impossible (from pelvic deformity, or the encroach- 
ment of solid tumours), or when the mother’s 
recovery is despaired of and the child lives, and 
rapid delivery cannot be effected by any other 
means. The terra is derived from the Latin 
cwm$, I cut. Many of the supposed references to 
the operation in ancient literature are of doubtful 
authenticity, and the derivation of the name Csosar 
from it is quite unwarranted. The risk to the 
mother in performing the operation is very great, 
but, thanks to antiseptic surgery, by no means so 
considerable as in former days. 

Cminm (Cs. ; at. wt. 132 7 ; sp. ot. 1-88), a 
metallic element closely allied to the alkali metals 
sodium, potassium, etc. [Alkali.] It never oc- 
curs free, and its salts, though widely distributed, 
are only found in small quantities ; amongst other 
sources, in mineral waters, saltpetre residues, ashes 
of plants — especially tobacco. It is silver white in 
colour, soft and ductile, and decomposes water very 
readily. It is best detected by the spectroscope, 
giving two fine lines in the blue. 

Cnsura (Latin, a cutting), the division of a 
metrical foot between two words. Such divisions 
must occur in certain places, by the laws of most 
Greek and Latin metres — in the third foot in a 
hexameter, in the fourth in an iambic line. As 
an illustration, in a line from one of the Attempta 
at Clasaie Metrea in Quantity, published many years 
ago by Lord Tennyson— 

Hexaine | ters no | worse than i daring { Gennany | gave us | 
it would be a violation of classic rule if the two 
syllables which compose the third foot, “worse 
than,” were one word or part of one word. 

Caffei3ie> or Theine, the active cofistituent of 
tea and coffee, in which it occurs to the extent of 
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about 3 and 1-3 per cent, respectively. It was 
discovered in coffee by Bunge in 1820, and in 
tea by Oudry in 1827. It has the com^sition 
Cgk],)N 403 , and is closely allied to theobromine, the 
corresponding constituent of cocoa. It forms silky 
needle-like crystals, slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol. In large dose.s it acts as a poison. As a 
medicine, citrate of caffeine is a powerful dm^ 
which must be administered with caution. It is 
a very valuable remedy in certain cases of dropsy 
and of heart disease. It is also employed as a 
stimulant, and in cases of headache, particularly 
in hemicrania or megrim. The dose is 2 to 5 grains 
for an adult. 

Cagayan^ a numerous branch of the Tagala 
nation, Philippine Islands; they occupy the pro- 
vince of Caga^n, named from the Bio Grande de 
Cagayan, in the northern part of Luzon. Divisions : 
Ibanag, Itanes, Idayan, Gaddan, Ibano, Dedaya, 
Apnyas, Malaneg— population about 116,000. nearly 
all Christians. ^ 

Cag6*birda» a comprehensive term for birds 
kept in cages or aviaries for their power of song, 
or talking, or for the beauty of their plumage. The 
practice of keeping cage-birds i.s of high antiquity. 
Frequent references thereto occur in Oriental 
legend, notably in the Arahum Nights ; and it is 
recorded t hat Alexander the Great kept a parakeet 
(JPaUnomls ttrrq^mtv*). The principal British 
cage-birds are the blackbird, blackcap, bullfinch, 
chaffinch, goldfinch, lark, linnet, nightingale, red- 
poll, siskin, starling, and thrush. Doves arc some- 
times kept, but their monotonous cooing renders 
them undesirable chamber birds, and the magpie 
and jay are oftener seen caged in the country than 
in town (though at the time of writing there is a 
tine male jay in a cage outside a shop in a small 
street in London). The jackdaw and raven, though 
often kept as pets, generally enjoy too much liberty 
to come under this denomination. The most 
important foreign cage-birds are those of the parrot 
family ; then come the canary — which breeds so 
readily in domestication as to have little claim 
to be considered foreign ; the generally brilliant- 
plurnnged Orientiil ffnehea, for which the Jnniin 
d'Acoliraatation in Paris is so famous ; the cross- 
bill, the minah, the orioles, etc. For a de.scription 
of all these the reader is referred to their popular 
names. Little can be said here as to the treatment 
of cage-birds. For information on this subject 
reference must be made to special treatises. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that overfeeding 
is ns bad for birds as for their masters ; and that 
more pets die from too much attention than from 
too little. 

Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, and chief 
town of the southern provinces, is situated within a 
bay .^y Carbonara and Pula, of great 

It is* the chief i^rt of Sardinia, an<f most of the 
export trade of the island, which consists of cork, 
corn, fruit, lead, oil, wine, and salt, which is fur- 
nished abundantly by evaporation from the salt 
marshes near the toam. Cagliari lies on the slope 
and summit of a hill rising from the bay, the 


castle, the cathedral, the vice-regal palace, and 
most of the public buildings being on the upper 
part of the hill, while the slope is occupied by 
the Marina, with the residences of the commercial 
portion of the community. Stampace, to the west 
of the castle district, and Villanuova to the east, 
consist of narrow, irregular streets. The university, 
founded 1590, has a good library. The cathednil 
(fourteenth century) has an eighteenth century 
front; and among the many other churches and 
convents, the Capuchin monastery is interesting for 
its remains of Boman reservoirs. The town occu- 
pies the site of an ancient Carthaginian city, 
which after the first Punic war became Bomaii, 
and very many remains testify to its importance 
during this period. A Jewish colony, founded by 
Tiberius, remained there till 1492 A.D., when they 
were expelled by the Spanish. The town has been 
once bombarded by the English and once by the 
French. 

Cagliostro, Alexandbe Comtb de (1743- 
1796), a celebrated charlatan and quack, who 
made so great an impression upon his contem- 
poraries that Goethe made a journey to Palermo 
in order to study him, and embodied his observa- 
tions in a romance called The Grand Cojfhte, 
and Lavater also travelled to Bale to see him. 
Cagliostro’s real name was Joseph Balsamo, and, 
born of poor parents at Palermo, he became in 
youth a member of the Brotherhood of Mercy, 
and learnt something of medicine there. Expelled 
from the Order, he entered upon the career of 
magician and finder of hidden treasures. He 
begiui by swindling a goldsmith out of a quantity 
of gold, and he also committed some forgeries, and 
then disappeared to travel under many aliases, and 
contrived to make many dupes by bis audacity, his 
pretensions, and his medical cures, real or pretended. 
Coming to Borne, he married a beautiful Boman 
woman — Lorenza Feliciani — who by her beauty and 
cleverness was of the utmost service to him in his 
undertakings. In Malta he met the sage Althotas, 
whose disciple he became, and in 1780 we find him 
at Strasbourg, and laying claim to supernatural gifts. 
He claimed to have lived in the time of Christ, and 
to have prophesied the Crucifixion. In 1786 he 
was at Paris, where he inaugurated a system of 
Egyptian freemasonry, to which women were ad- 
mitted, which had for its object the physical and 
moral regeneration of its adepts. For the former 
Cagliostro promised to them the discovery of the 
primary matter and the aeacia, which should be- 
stow perpetual youth and health. But the affair 
of the queen’s necklace caused his imprisonment in 
the Bastille. After his acquittal and liberation he 
was exiled to England, and began again his travels 
about Europe. In 1789 be was again in Borne, where 
he was condemned to death by the Inquisition, a 
sentence which was commuted into imprisonment for 
life. At the same time his wife was condemned to 
perpetual seclusion in a convent. A French writer 
says of him : — ** If we strip Cagliostro of his white 
plume, his gold lace, and his glittering spangles 
, . . if we take from the picture its magic fnune, 

what remains? Not a supernatural being, bat a 
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man endowed with rare moral energy, gifted with 
fascinating, irresistible eloquence, and profiting by 
a knowledge acquired by long travels, numerous 
observations, and patient laborious study.” One 

C t instniment by which Oagliostro obtained 
^ js was the generosity with which he threw 
sprats to catch whales, an instrument which some 
of us have seen largely employed recently by a 
modern — sed longo intervoMo-— Oagliostro. 

CagotSf u race of outcasts scattered among the 
population of S.W. France during the Middle Ages. 
Probably they were the descendants of the 
remnant of the Visigoths who escaped destruction 
by Clovis, or perhaps of the Saracens vanquished 
by Charles Martel at Tours ; or they may have been 
a race with a hereditary taint of leprosy — a view 
supported by some recent inquirers. No doubt inter- 
marriage developed hereditary weaknesses among 
them. They were only allowed to enter a church by 
a special door, to take holy water from a special re- 
ceptacle, and were not even permitted to walk bare- 
foot, for fear they should contaminate the streets. 
The testimony of seven Cagot witnesses was counter- 
balanced by that of one ordinary witness ; they were 
not allowed to practise any trade save that of a 
carpenter or sawyer, and of course were prohibited 
from dwelling in towns. These disabilities lasted 
till the Kevolution. Similar populations under 
different names were found in Brittany, Maine, 
Auvergne, and elsewhere, and traces are said still 
to exist in parts of the Pyrenees. 

Cahan, a Brazilian nation, w'hose domain lies 
between the Miamaia, Escopil, and Igatimi rivers, 
in the province of Mato-Grosso. They are strictly 
a forest people, seeking the shelter of the thickets 
against their hereditary foes, the Gaiciirus. Like 
the Pueblos Indians, they build large houses which 
accommodate many families ; dress, a kind of 
cotton sack with head- and arm-holes ; arms, the 
bow and poisoned arrow ; ornament, a cylinder of 
transparent rosin inserted in a hole in the lower 
lip, answering to the wooden disk worn in the same 
way by the Botocudos. Despite their savage state 
the Cahans till the forest glades, where they grow 
cotton for the national dress, besides some corn 
and edible roots. 

Cahete, a general name meaning de/ise forest, 
applied collectively to several Brazilian tribes of 
the province of Parahiba, who formerly lived in 
the remote woodlands to escape the attacks of the 
Indians occupying the open plains. Most of them 
have been exterminated by the Tupinambas of 
Para and Maranhfio, and the survivors have now 
become marms, i,e. civilised, occupying fixed settle- 
ments in the southern districts of Parahiba. 

Cahitas, a large Mexican nation, states of 
Sonora and Sinaloa, along the east side of the Gulf 
of California between lat. 26® and 28* N., and inland 
nearly as far as the Tarahumaras. The Cahitas, 
who include the Yaquis, Tehuecos, and Mayos 
farther south, constitute ore of Buachmann’s four 
“ Aztec-Sonora ” groups, with speech betraying 
certain affinities to Aztec. The other three groups 
are the Cora, Tarahumara, and Tepehuana. The 


Cahitas are a mild, sociable people, very industrious, 
endowed with great intelligence, and courageous. 
Total population about 20,000, being much reduced 
by the emigration of the young men, who seek 
employment in large numbers in the towns and 
farmsteads of the neighbouring provinces, 

CaJiors, a French town, capital of thedepai-tment 
of the Lot, and head of arrondissement, nearly 400 
miles south of Paris and about 70 north of Toulouse. 
The town is on the south bank of the Lot, which 
makes almo.st an island of the bill on which Cahors 
is built. The industries of Cahors are of no great 
importance, but there is some trade in lime, walnut 
oil, truffles, wine and wool. The only monument of 
interest is the 11th or 12th century cathedral, the 
apse of which has not the same axis as the nave. 
At the university, no longer existing, founded by 
Po^ John XXI L, who was a native of the town, 
Cujas taught and F6n61on studied, and here were 
born the poet Claude Mai'ot and L6on Gambctta. 

Caiapo, a fierce Brazilian nation, at one time 
powerful in the provinces of Goyaz, S&o Paulo, and 
Minas Geraes. Many still survive in the woods and 
along the banks of the rivers, especially in Goyaz, 
but are much less ferocious than formerly. A few 
have even adopted civilised ways, though all 
attempts have hitherto failed to induce the bulk of 
the nation to lead settled lives. Even the young of 
both sexes captured and brought up in the neigh- 
bouring towns almost invariably take to the woods 
on the first opportunity. They go naked, d^yelling 
in frail habitations of foliage, and armed with the 
bow and arrow and a massive club, used both in 
battle and t he chase. 

Caillaud, Feedeeic (1787-1869), a French 
traveller, born at Nantes. Having a taste for 
mineralogy, he came to Paris to study natural 
science, and acquiring also a taste for travelling be 
visited successively Holland, Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
and Turkey, collecting minerals and dealing in 
precious stones. In 1815 he was commissioned by 
Mehemct Ali to explore the desert east and west of 
the Nile, and discovered ancient emerald mines, 
ancient roads, temples, and other interesting 
antiquities. In 1819 he made another expedition, 
and being allowed in 1821 to accompany Ismael 
Bey, the son of Mehemet Ali, in a campaign against 
Nubia, he profited by it to make observations of 
the highest value in archneology, geography, and 
natural history. He afterwards became director of 
the museum of Nantes, and published interesting 
works both on his travels and discoveries, and on 
the life, manners, and conditions of the ancient 
races of Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia, accompanied 
by details of the manners and customs of the 
modern inhabitants of those countries. 

(1799-1838), a French traveller, 
born at Mauz4, who, losing his parents very early, 
received no further instruction than some know- 
ledge of reading and writing. Coming by chance 
upon a copy of Hobins&n, Crusoe, he was so 'Carried 
away by the yearnings for adventure that at 16 
years old he set off for Rochefort with only £.3 in 
his pocket and embarked for Senegal. He them 
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acclimatised himself, and leamt some of the native 
languages, and tiien without external aid, and in 
spite of the unwillingness of the French Governor of 
Senegal, and the English Governor of Sierra Leone, 
in lH2i he penetrated into Central Africa, passed 
through the country of the Foulahs and the 
Mandingoes, explored the banks of the Niger, and 
reached Timbuctoo in 1828, returning by way of 
the Sahara to Morocco. The Geographical Society 
of Paris awarded him a prize of £400, and Charles X. 
made him chevalier of the Iiegion of Honour. His 
notes and observations have been collected by M. 
Jomard and published In 1830 under the title 
Journal Jim Voyage A Tomhouctou et A l)jemU dam 
tAfrlqite CerUrale. 

Cain* according to the Hebrew tradition, the 
eldest born of Adam and Eve, the first man, there- 
fore, born upon the earth. He was a cultivator of 
the land, while his younger brother Abel was a 
feeder of flocks. In a fit of jealousy, because Abel’s 
offerings were more acceptable in the sight of God 
than his own, Cain slew his brother, and when 
accused by God of the crime avowed his fault and 
went into exile. He apiKjars, a<5cording to the 
tradition followed by Josephus, to have gone into 
a land inhabited by a different race than that 
sprung from Adam, and there to have married, and 
founded a city which he called after the name of 
his son Enoch. Later, he is said to have been 
killed while hunting by his nephew Lamech, though 
another tradition represents him as living till the 
Deluge. Mussulman tradition says that the cause 
of the dispute between Cain and Abel was jealousy, 
ns they could not agree which of their sisters they 
should respectively marry. Victor Hugo has written 
some vigorous verses on the subject of Cain, and 
Byron’s drama of (Jain is among the finest of his 
works. 

Cainoioie, from the Greek Itainog, recent, and 
so€, life, a terra applied by John Phillips to the 
Tertiarv series of rocks, or “strata above the Chalk” 
of earlier writers, as corresponding with Palmozoic 
(formerly Primarv) and Mesozoic, or Secondary, and 
alluding to the fact that the fossils, especially the 
Kuollusks, in these rocks either belong to existing 
species, or have at least a modern facies. The 
prevalence of fruit-bearing plants (angiosperms) 
and of carnivorous gastro^da fwhelks, etc.), the 
appearance of hoofed mammals, followed by other 
orders, and the disappearance of the ammonites, 
belemnites, ichthyosaurs, plesiosaurs, dinosaurs, 
and pteroanurs, characteristic of the Mesozoic, are 
among the chief features of the life of the Cainozoic 
period. 

Xra (it will go on), the popuhir song of 
the French Kevolution, first known to have been 
sung in 1790 by the 200,000 Parisians who prepared 
the Champ de Mars for the fdte commemosatlve of 
the taking of the Bastille. (The phrase itself is 
attributed to Benjamin Franklin, who, tired of being 
questioned as to the progress of the American 
Revolutlcm, regularly gave this answer.) The music 
of the song is said to be adapted from a dance 
tune then in vogue ; the authorship of the words 
was claimed by a singer named Ladr6. 


Cairdf Edwabd, was bom in 1835. Educated 
at Glasgow, he went to Balliol as an exhibitioner, 
and in 1864 was elected fellow and appointed 
tutor at Merton. In 1866 he was appointed 
professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and in 1893 Master of Balliol. He has 
published A OritUxU Account of the Fkilotophy of 
Kant, a little book upon Hegel, and an examina- 
tion of The Social Fhiloiophy and Religion of Oomte. 

Caird, John, a Scottish preacher, bom (1820) 
at Greenock. He studied at Glasgow University, 
and held cures successively at Newton-on- Ayr, 
Edinburgh, Errol, and Park church, Glasgow. A 
sermon preached at Crathie, on The Jfteligion oj 
Common Life, made much impression when pub- 
lished, and was highly esteemed by Dean Stanley. 
In 1868 Mr. Caird published a volume of sermons, 
and in 1880 an Introduction to the PhiUmphy oj 
Religion. He became D.D. in 1860, professor of 
divinity in 1862, and in 1873 p-'ncipal of Glasgow 
University. He died in 1898. 

Cairirif a numerous Brazilian people, who at 
the time of the discovery occupied the whole of the 
Borborema mountains. At present they are known 
as Cairiris Velhos (“ Old Cairiris ”) or CairirisNovos 
(“New Cairiris”), according to the locality and 
time when they first became known. The Velhos 
are found chiefly in the uplands, between the 
provinces of Parahiba and Pernambuco, where their 
chief settlement of Cairiri now bears the title of 
Villa do Pilar. They are generally of somewhat 
repulsive appearance,* of a dirty yellow complexion, 
short, thick-set fibres, black matted hair, and flat 
features. They live by the chase, and on wild 
berries, but some are now settled, growing maize 
and cotton. 

Caim, a word of Celtic origin, literally a crag, 
a rock, a pile of stones ; but applied by anthro- 
pologists to any memorial or sepulchral heap 
of stones, identical with the barrow (q.v.) in all but 
the material. Frequent mention is made in the 
Hebrew Scriptures of “ heaps of stones,” and they 
seem generally to have been of the former kind. 
But when Joab slew Absalom, we read that they 
buried him in a “great pit in the wood, and casta 
great heap of stones upon him ” (2 Sam. xviii. 7). 
j ohnson ( Tour in the Western Islands) defined a cairn 
as a “ heap of stones thrown upon the grave of one 
eminent for dignity of birth or splendour of achieve- 
ments and no doubt this was generally the case. 
But possibly in the burial of Absalom under a cairn 
there may have been some note of hatred or con- 
tempt. When Ophelia received Christian burial, 
though with “maimed rites ” (Hamlet v. 1), one of 
the priests declared that 

“ For chnr! table prayers 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her.” 

This, however, is exceptional, though memorial 
cairns occasionally marked the scene of a murder 
(Heart of Midlothian, ch. xi. and note). But the 
sepulchral cairn is chiefly Celtic ; numerous ex- 
amples occur in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and 
they are far from uncommon in Cornwall. Cairns 
assessing chambers are generally assigned to the 
Stone Age ; those having dstvobens (or cists, as the 
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word is often written) to the Bronze Age and still 
later times. [Megalithic Steuctubes.] The 
former are much the larger; one near Drogheda 
being more than 300 ft. in diameter^ and 70 ft. 
high, with a passage 63 ft. long leading to a chamber 
with several recesses. This cairn, with two others 
close by, was plundered by the Norse pirates early 
in the bth century. The Cornish cairns appear to 
belong to the latter class, for the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould says that they cover “stone coffins or cigtvaem 
that have been for the most part rifled by treasure- 
seekers. One has a somewhat pathetic interest, for, 
beside the large stone chest just outside the ring of 
upright stones that enclosed it is a child's cist, 
formed of four blocks of granite, 2 ft. 7 in. long, 
the covering stone removed, and the contents 
scattered to the winds.” [Stonk-Cibcles.] Evans 
(^British Barrows') says that the very natural mode 
of interring in cists of greater or less size, and of 
different shapes, has prevailed in almost all parts 
of the Old World, where suitable stone was to be 
procured, and that a similar method has been 
observed in the grave-mounds of America. 

Cairnes, John Elliot, political economist, was 
born in 1824 at Drogheda, Ireland. Educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he became Whately 
Professor in Dublin in 1866, Professor of Politick 
Economy in Queen’s College, Galway, in 1869, and 
in 1886 Professor of Political Economy in University 
College, London. His writings display originality 
and independence of thought, and are written in a 
vigorous style. The chief are, Logical Method of 
Political Economy^ and Sterne Leading Principles of 
Political Economy Newly Expounded. He died in 
1875, having resigned his position in University 
College in 1872 through ill-health. 

Cairngorm (so called from the central peak 
of the Grampian Mountain.s, among which it is 
found), yellowish brown rock-crystal, coloured 
by a slight trace of iron oxide. Its colour varies 
from a light wine colour to smoky, or even black 
(called Morion). It is also found in Cornwall, 
Brazil, India, and elsewhere, and is akin to the 
“ Rauchtopaz,” or smoke topaz, of which enormous 
masses have been found in Switzerland. It is much 
used in Scottish jewellery. 

Caims, Hugh MacCalmont, Earl, lawyer and 
politician, was born in 1819 in county Down, 
Ireland. After a distinguished career at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was in 1844 called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, and in 1862 was elected M.P. 
for Belfast. In 1868 he became Lord Chancellor 
in Disraeli’s government, a position that he held 
again under the same premier in 1874-80. He was 
a fluent speaker and a keen debater, and outside of ■ 
his purely professional and political duties took an 
interest in philanthropic movements. He died in 
1885. By an Act bearing his name, passed in 1858* 
the Court of Chancery was empowered to give 
damages to the party injured on a prosecution with- 
out court for specific performance of an agreement. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature now exercises the 
jurisdiction. 

Cai3N>. 1. The capital of Egypt, situated on the 
right bank of the Nile, about 12 miles from the apex 


of its delta. The city is built on the lower slopes of 
the rocky range of Jebel Mokattam, and is partly 
surrounded by a fortified wall. Through it run 
upwards of ^f-a-dozen sfiacious thoroughfares, 
from which ramify a lab)Tinth of narrow and 
crooked streets, in which the oriental nature of the 
city is still retained. It is divided into ten quarters, 
which communicate by means of gates, the various 
quarters being named from the class of their 
occupants, "i'here are seveml extensive squares and 
upwards of 400 beautiful mosques, the finest being 
the mosque of Sultan Hnssan. Near this, in the 
S.E. and most elevated part of the town, is the 
citadel, which contains a well 270 feet deep, and 
cafied Joseph’s Well, a palace built by Mehemet 
Ali, and a mosque of oriental alabaster, founded by 
the same pasha. Outside the city is a burying 
ground with tombs said to be the tombs of the 
caliphs. Among the educational institutions is the 
old Mohammedan university, with over 11,000 
students. The town is provided with gas, the 
telephone, and other modern appliances, and a good 
water supply, and being the terminus of several 
railways does a considerable trade. It has also 
numerous bazaars and markets. Its manufactures 
are confined almost to paper, rude pottery, and 
woodwork. It was occupied by the British in 1882, 
and since then has been the chief seat of British 
influence in Egypt. 2. A city of the United States, 
capital of Alexander county, Illinois, is situated 
at the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
It is also an important railway centre, and is advan- 
tageously placed for trade and commerce. During 
the Civil war it was a dep6t for supplies, and wa» 
otherwise important. 

CaiMOllr in civil engineering, is a structure 
much employed in the foundation of the piers of 
bridges or quays in deep running water. It con- 
sists of a strongly built casing of woodwork or 
metal, forming an enclosure that may be floated to 
the proper position over the site of the pier, and 
sunk by careful admission of water through a sluice. 
When settled in position, the work of building up 
the foundations of the pier may be carried on 
within the caisson undisturbed by the flow of water. 
Excavation is usually efltected inside by means of 
a hollow metal column with an open-bottomed 
chamber at its base, within which the men work 
under compressed air. The caissons of the Forth 
Bridge were 70 feet in diameter, and reached a 
’depth of 89 feet below the water-level. Often the 
caisson is simply filled up with concrete, with or 
without a brickwork lining. In shipbuilding, a 
caisson is a sort of hollow pontoon, which can be 
sunk under a ship, pumped out, and re-floated with 
the ship on it. The term is also applied to a case 
containing explosives, and formerly a submarine or 
subterranean mine: and to a hulk-shaped vessel 
made to fit into, and to block up, the opening of a 
dock. The caisson having been pumped dry, is 
floated into position and then filled with water, 
whereupon it settles tightly into its bed, and con- 
stitutes a nearly water-tight door to the dock. 

CaithxiesEt the most northern county of 
Scotland, covers an area of about 700 square milea 
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For the most part it is mobrland and bare, except 
in the west and south, where It is mountainous. 
Along the coast it is indented with many bays, the 
chief promontories being Dunnet Head, Doncansby 
Head, and Moss Head. It is watered by numerous 
small streams, and has no lakes of any im^rtance. 
Fishing is the principal industry pursued. Caithness 
dags are also extensively quarried and exported for 
paving purposes. The chief town and only parlia- 
mentary burgh in the county is Wick, the centre 
of the British herring industry. Pop. (1901), 33,870. 

CaiiUi» John, physician, was bom in 1510 at 
Norwich. After studying at Cambridge he 
qualified as a doctor, and became physician 
successively to Edward VI., Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1557 he obtained a licence 
to advance Gonville Hall, Cambridge, into a college, 
which still bears his name as the founder (Gonville 
and Caius College), and endowed it with consider- 
able estates. Towards the end of his life he retired 
to his college, and resigning the mastership, he 
lived there as a fellow commoner. He wrote 
numerous works, erected a monument to Binacrc in 
8t Phui*s, and obtained in 1663, from the College of 
Physicians, a grant to take the bodies of two 
malefactors annually for dissecting purposes. He 
died in 1673, and wns buried in CaiusCollege chapel. 

CaivanOf a town of South Italy, about eight 
miles north from Naples. 

Cajabaxnbaf a town of South America, capital 
of the Eouador province of Chimborazo, stands 
on the plateau of I’opi at an altitude of 9,480 feet 
above sea level. Formerly its site was occupied 
by Uiobamba, a town that was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1797. 

Cajaniaroa^ or Caxamaboa, a department of 
Peru, situated between the Western Andes and 
the Amazon. Its area is about 14,200 square miles. 
The capital bears the same name, and was the 
scene of the murder of Atahualpa, the hist of the 
Incas. 

Oajapnt Oil^ U valuable stimulant and rube- 
facient oil of a green colour, obtained from the 
leaves of the Myrtaceous tree, MelaUmca Lciwadm- 
dron^ var. otherwise M. Cajeindi^ by fer- 

mentation and distillation. It is prepared mainly 
in Celebes, Bouro, and Amboyna, and is consumed 
chiefly in India. From it is made the Spirittts 
ca^e^i of the Pharmacopoeia (dose 30 to 60 
minims). 

Cajatltn. Cabdinal, was born in 1469 at 
Gaeta or Cajeta (whence he takes his name), Italy. 
His proper name was Thomas de Vio. Entering 
the Dominican Order while only 16 years old, he 
became General of his Order in 1608, Cardinal in 
1617, and Bishop of Gaeta in 1619. He is chiefly 
known through having been Sent as legate to 
Germany to endeavour to bring back Luther to his 
former faith. He wrote a Comtnmtary on the Bible 
and on the Sumnta of Aquinas. He died in 1534 at 
Home. 

OalabMTy a district on the West Coast of Africa, 
is not yet very clearly defined geographically. 
Since 1884 it has been "under British protection. 


It is traversed by the rivers New and Old Calabar. 
The country is flat and the climate unhealthy. Its 
products embrace palm-oil, indiarubber, and shea 
butter. The chief towns, Duke Town and Creek 
Town, the Old Calabar, are British mission stations. 

Calabar Bean (Physosti^ma venenosum\ the 
E86r6 of the natives, also known as the Ordeal 
bean of Old Calabar, is a strong woody twining 
plant, with trifoliolate leaves and pendulous 
racemes of purplish flowers, closely related to the 
scariet-runner oeans, but differing in having a 
hood over the stigma, whence its name. The 
dark-brown pods are 6 inches long, and contain 
two or three kidney-shaped, blackisn-brown seeds, 
each about an inch long. These are extremely 
poisonous, and are used as a test for witchcraft, 
eating them producing either death or vomit- 
ing. The seed contains two active alkaloids, 
Physostigmine or eserine, and calabarine. Eserine 
is largely used in ophthalmic surgery. It is rapidly 
absorbed by the conjunctiva, and has a specific 
action on the muscular fibres of the iris, producing 
contraction of the pupil. It is thus a direct 
antagonist of atropine (q.v.). At the same time it 
reduces intraocular pressure, and hence its value 
in the treatment of glaucoma. Eserine is also 
employed to lower the excitability of the spinal 
cord in certain convulsive diseases. 

Calabash, from the Spanish oalahaco^ a gourd, 
the common name of Cfrescentia Cujete, a tree 
largely grown in tropical America and the West 
Indies. Its globular fruits with a woody shell are 
used instead of pottery for basins, pipes, pails, 
spoons, and even kettles. The pulp is purgative, 
and the wood, though only obtainable in narrow 
planks, is light, tough, and pliant. 

Calabria, the south-western extremity of the 
mainland of Italy, covering an area of upwards 
of 6,600 square miles. It comprises the pro- 
vinces Cosenza, Catanzaro,^ and Beggio, and in 
the centre is traversed by 'the Apennines, at the 
foot of which are rich valleys, yielding agricultural 
produce and a variety of fruits. Its coast is flat 
and marshy, and important only for its tunny and 
anchovy fisheries. Silkworms are also extensively 
reared, and different minerals, such as alabaster, 
marble, gypsum, iron, tin, etc., are found. In 
ancient times the name Calabria was given to the 
south-eastern peninsula of Italy, the modern 
Calabria being then Bruttium. ^ ^ 

Caladium, a genus of tropical aroids, with 
acrid properties, the conns and even the leaves of 
several species of which are, however, u.sed for 
food when boiled. Several, having their arrow- 
shaped leaves variegated with white and red, are 
grown in hothouses in Britain. 

Calftis, a fortified town and seaport of France, 
in the department of Pas-de-Calais, is situated on 
the Strait of Dover, which is here 21 miles in width. 
It is surrounded with forts and other defensive 
works, which are strengthened by the nature of the 
surrounding country, susceptible of being flooded 
in the event of invasion. It is regularly built, the 
houses being mainly of brick and the streets spacious 
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smd well paved. Among its notable structnres are 
the Hdtei Dessin, now a museum, the church of 
Ndtre Bame, and the Hdtei de YiUe. The import- 
ance of the town is chiefly derived from its being 
the chief landing-place for English travellers to 
the Continent. It has also extensive harbour 
Eiccommodation, and does a large export trade. 
Among its industries are cotton and tulle manufac- 
tures. It was captured by Edward III. of England 
in 1374, and held by the English till 1558^ being the 
last relic of the French territory under the sway of 
the Plantagenets. 

Calamaxy. [Squid.] 

Calamine, zinc carbonate (ZnGO«), one of the 
most important ores of zinc, occurs Doth in veins 
and in beds, associated with blende, smithsonite, 
galena, and other ores, at Vieu Montagne near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in Cornwall, the Mendip Hills, 
near Matlock, at Alston Moor in Cumberland, 
Holywell in Flintshire, Leadhills in Lanarkshire, 
and* elsewhere. It is a white ^ or grey mineral, 
generally translucent and vitreous, occurring in 
earthy, incrusting, stalactitic and other massive 
forms, or crystallising in the rbombohedral system. 
It has a hardness of 6, but is brittle. Its specific 
gravity is 4 or a little more. It effervesces with 
hydrochloric acid, and is infusible by itself; but 
with sodium-carbonate on charcoal gives the 
characteristic white areola of zinc-oxide, which 
becomes green on being re-heated with cobalt- 
nitrate. It takes its name fiom calamuSt a reed, 
from the form it assumes in smelting. Dana 
applies this name to zinc-silicate ( 2 Zn 0 Si 03 -f HgO), 
which in England is commonly tenned Smithsonite, 
a name which he applies to this carbonate. SilU 
cams or electric calamine, which is frequently asso- 
ciated with the former ore, is a silicate of zinc also 
known as Hemimorphite (^.v.). 

Calamint ( Calamintha officinalis) is a strongly 
aromatic perennial herb, belonging to the order 
Labiat® and occurring commonly in a wild state 
on, dry soil in England, Central and Southern 
Europe, North Africa, and West Asia. Its loose 
unilateral cymes of purplish flowers spring from 
the axils of the opposite ovate leaves. The calyx is 
tubular, with a straight tube and thirteen veins, its 
three upper sepals are well separated from the two 
lower ; and the corolla has also a straight tube, an 
erect flat upper lip, and a spreading three-lobed 
lower one. The plant is used in making herb tea. 

Calamites, a genus of fossil Equisetace® or 
horse-tails, found in the Carboniferous and Permian 
formations, generally merely as casts of the pith- 
cavity of a stem. Some species seem to have had 
a smooth surface and thick rind ; others, to have 
had thinner rind and fluted internodes, as in the 
living Equiaetum. They had solid nodes and ap- 
parently whorls of simple leaves ; but their 
sporangia are not accurately known. The stems 
of Calamites may be prostrate or erect, and some- 
times exceed 20 feet in height. 

CalaiHiUi, a genus of palms, comprising over 
80 species, mostly natives of Asia, though some 
occur in Australia and in Africa. They have slender 


reed-like but solid stems, seldom more than one or 
two inches in diameter, which grow to great lengths, 
clambering up among the branches of trees by 
means of the hooked prickles on the stalks of their 
pinnate leaves. The flowers are small, in branched, 
catkin-like spadices, and the fruits are covered 
with smooth downward-pointing Imbricate scales. 
C. Mctang, C. rudmtum, t'. verua, C. riminalia, and 
probably other Indian and Malayan species are 
the source of the largely-imported rattan canes, 
used for the seats of chairs, and, in their native 
countries, for cables and a variety of other purposes. 
C. montanva is twisted into suspension bridges over 
rivers in Sikkim. C. Scipiomm is the thicker 
Malacca cane, imported from Singapore for walking 
sticks, and C\ aitatralia is the Loya cane, from 
Australia. 

Calamy, Edmund, Presbyterian divine, was 
born in 1(500 in London. After being domestic 
chaplain to Nicholas Felton, Bishop of Ely, he was 
chosen lecturer at Bury St. Edmunds in 1626, a 
position that he resigned on the reading of the 
Jhoh of Sports being made compulsory. He there- 
after, in 1639, was appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London. He 
was an ardent controversialist in the religious 
disputes of his time, and was one of the principal 
writers of the celebrated treatise against episco- 
pacy, Sniectymnuua. His leanings were towards the 
monarchy, and during the protectorate he openly 
avowed his attachment to the Royalist cause, for 
which, on the Restoration, he was offered a bishopric, 
which, however, on conscientious grounds ho refused. 
He died in 1666, after being ejected from the church 
for nonconformity, 1662. Du. Benjamin Calamy, 
one of his sons, became a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and was distinguished as the author of A IHscowae 
about a Scrupulous (hnscience. Edmund Calamy, 
a grandson, was also a well-known figure in his 
day, and a prolific writer. 

Galas, Jean, was bom in 1698, in Languedoc. 
He was a respectable tradesman in Toulouse, when 
one evening his eldest son was found dead. This son 
being a Roman Catholic, while Calas himself was a 
Protestant, a suspicion arose that the father ha<i 
on that account murdered him. The father was 
in consequence tried and sentenced to torture and 
to be bi^^ken on the wheel. 'J'his barbarous sentence 
was carried out in 1762, and CiUas’s property con- 
^seated. Public attention was drawn to the affair 
iJy Voltaire, who was the means of procuring a 
revision of the trial. This resulted in the parlia- 
ment at Paris in 1766 declaring Calas and his 
family innocent. Louis XV. granted the sum of 
30,090 llvres to the injured family. 

Cftlfttftyndf S' Spanish town in the province of 
Saragossa, is situated on the Jalon. In the vicinity 
are mineral springs, stalactitic caverns, and the 
remains of Silbilis, the birthplace of Martial. The 
meaning of the name of the town signifies in Arabic 

Job’s castle.” 

Calatrava la Yiega, a ruined city of Spain, 
is situated on the Gu^iana. The Order of the 
Knights of Oalatravawas founded by Sancho HI, 
in 1168, when it was besieged by the Moors. 
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CalaTanuif a central county of California* 
covers an area of about 900 square miles. Among 
its chief attractions is a grove of mammoth trees. 
Its mineral deposits are also rich* comprising gold* 
copper, granite* quartz, limestone, and slate. 

CalOftVMr or CA.LC18POKG1JS, are a group of 
sponges including those in which the skeletal 
structures are formed of carbonate of lime. There 
are two main divisions, the “ Homocoela ” and the 

Heteroccela.” In the former there is a large 
cent ml digestive or gastric cavity, the whole of 
which is lined with the “ collared cells ** which are 
so characteristic of the sponges (q.v.) ; while in the 
latter these cells occur only as the lining of certain 
special cavities or “ ampull®.” The Ascones are the 
most typical sponges of the former class, while 
Jlomoierum and its allies form a transition to the 
Heterocosla, as, in addition to the central gastric 
cavity, there are series of ra^lial tubes. Among the 
Heteroccnla the Sycones and Leucones are the most 
typical groups. They also include the Teiohonece, in 
which the sponges are flat and leaf*like, and the 
small pore.s all open on the one side and the larger 
oscula all open on the other. The spicules of the 
calcareous sponges are very rarely found fossil. 

CalOfUreonSf a term applied to substances con- 
taining lime as a prominent constituent, e.g. cal- 
careous rocks, as the different varieties of limestones. 
Oaloareous waters are those in which a consider- 
able quantity of carbonate or sulphate of lime is 
present. 

Oaloareous Springs occur mostly in lime- 
stone districts, especially along the outcrop of the 
junction of the limestone with underlying imperme- 
able beds. The water, even if only slightly im- 
pregnated with the soluble calcium-bicarbonate 
(CaCgOj), on coming to the surface parts with some 
of its carbon-dioxide (OOj,), and consequently 
C4ilcium-carbonate (CaOO^), which is insoluble in 
pure water, is precipitated. This parting with 
carbon-dioxide may sometimes arise merely from 
evaporation ; but it seems mostly due to the action 
of living green aquatic plants, such as Chara, 
mosses, and such flowering-plants as Ilanurumli 
and Potanwgeton, which take in and decompo.se 
this gas. The limestone is accordingly deposited 
upon the plants, and the springs, though in truth 
merely encrusting, are popularly called “ pefrifying.” 
The precipitated limestone, known as calc-tuff, 
cfilc-sinter, or travertine (q.v.), may form a 
compact building-stone, and sometinjes accumu- 
lates with great rapidity, as at San Filippo in 
Tuscany, where deposits three feet thick are formed 
in a year. 

Caloeolat a genus of corals from the Devonian 
rooks of Surope and America. Its position was not 
well known until recently, as owing to the 
possession of an operculum it was regarded as one of 
the Brachiopoda. Several genera of operculate 
ooraJs* however, are now known. It is most com- 
mon in the limestone of the Eifel in Germany, but 
is found in Devonshire. 

0ftIOGOlavia» from a Latin word signifying a 
shoemaker, the name of a genus of Serophulmuieete 


which are favourites in gardens from their showy 
two-pouched flowers, bearing a faint resemblance 
to a shoe. They are herbaceous or shrubby, 
with simple leaves in pairs or threes, often viscid 
or hairy, two stamens, and a yellow, white, or 
purple corolla. The genus is wild in South 
America to the west of the Andes* occurring i.t 
an altitude of 11,000 feet near Quito* in the South* 
and in the Falkland Islands. Many beautiful 
hybrid forms have been raised in cultivation. 

Calcliaq'llif a South American people widely 
dispersed over the northern provinces of the 
Argentine republic, but now much mixed with 
the Spanish populations. After sustaining an 
almost continual warfare for 120 years against 
the Spaniards, they were at last reduced in 1670, 
when large numbers were massacred. They 
occupied the extensive basin of the Rio Juramento, 
which from them is often called the Calchique 
Valley. The surrounding settlements of Cafayate, 
Tinogasta, Tolombon, and Fiarabala are also 
named from now extinct Calchiqui tribes. 

CaloliaSv in Greek mythology, a seer who fore- 
told the length of the siege of Troy, and ordered 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia to stay the mi verse winds 
that were detaining the Greek fleet at AuUs. 

Calciferoug Sandstone, the Scottish re- 
presentative of the lower portion of the Lower 
Carboniferous rocks, being contemporaneous with 
the Tuedian and the lower portion of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of England. It is divided into 
two groups, the lower or Red Sandstone group, 
and the upper or Cement-stone group. The former 
passes downwards into Old Red Sandstone, and in 
Ayrshire contains Old Red Sandstone species of 
fish with intercalated limestone bands containing 
Carboniferous Limestone corals. It is succeeded 
by extensive sheets of volcanic rocks (porphyrites 
and tuffs), in places 1,600 feet thick, with plant- 
bearing shales, extending from Arran and Bute to 
the mouth of the Forth, and from the Campsie 
Fells to Berwick and Liddeadale. The Cement- 
stone group, in the basin of the Firth of Forth, 
contains excellent building sandstone, used in 
Edinburgh, cement-stone or clayey limestone, 
clay-ironstone, coal, and valuable bituminous 
shales. The Burdie-House limestone, made up of 
the minute ** shells” of the ostracod crustacean 
l^perditia Okeni,, var. Scoto-Burdigalemis^ but 
containing abundant fish-remains, belongs to this 
series. It also contains many and vari^ masses 
of lava, chiefly basalt, felsite, and porphyrite, and 
several varieties of tuff. 

Caloinatioii originally signified the heating of 
a metal or compound in order to produce a metallic 
oxide. It is now employed to denote not only this 
process, but also any heating in suitable furnaces 
which effects the expulsion of some constituents of 
the substance heated. In the case of ores the 
calcination is generally for the purpose of expelling 
sulphur, water, or carbonic acid. 

Caloitd, from the Latin calx^ lime, the chief 
mineral form of calcium carbonate (CaCO,), which 
substance being dimorphous also crystallises in the 
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prismatic system, and is then known as aragonite 
(q.y.). Calcite occurs in several hundred distinct 
crysi^line forms belonging to the rhombohedral 
or hexagonal system, of which the chief are the 
g^enohedron or dog-tooth spa/r and the obtuse 
rhombohedron, the primary form which can be 
obtained from all the others by cleavage. It also 
occurs in stalactites, stalagmites, and other massive 
forms. When pure it is transparent, colourless, 
and vitreous, with a specific gravity of 2*7, and a 
hardness which is 8 in the scale. This form is 
imown, from the source of the finest crystals, as 
JceUbf^ tpar ; or, from the exceptionally wide 
divergence of the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
of transmitted light, as douhly^refractiiig %par. It 
is used as a polariser in the Nicol’s prism (q.v.). 
Calcite is frequently tinted red, yellow, brown, or 
grey from the presence of impurities, FmtainehUau 
linievtcne being a variety crystallising in rhombo- 
hedra, but opaque from the inclosure of 65 per cent, 
of sand. Almost all the forms yield a white streak. 
Before the blowpipe calcite is reduced to quick- 
lime (CaO), and glows intensely, the carbon- 
dioxide being driven off. Even with dilute acids, 
such as ordinary vinegar, it effervesces freely from 
the escape of the same gas. Limestones, many of 
which are made up of animal remains, are merely 
impure massive forms of calcite. When earthy 
they are known as ehalk (q.v.) ; when in small 
rounded concentric grannies, as oolite (q.v.) ; when 
capable of taking a polish, as mmkle (q.v.). Many 
of these latter forms are entirely made up of small 
crystals, and are then termed saccha/roid viarhle. 
Limestones are largely burnt into quick-lime, 
and impure varieties that contain clay furnish 
what is termed “hydraulic cement** which sets 
under water, and are therefore known as o&fnervt- 
stone. 

Calcium (Ca ; atomic weight, 39*9), a metallic 
element, which, ^though its compounds are very 
numerous, abundant, and widely distributed, is 
only obtained by difficult chemical processes. 
When prepared it is a yellowish metal of specific 
gravity 1*68, very ductile, decomposing water 
rapidly, and readily tarnishing by exposure to air. 
It closely resembles barium and strontium (q.v.) in 
its properties. [Alkaline Eabths.] Many of its 
compounds are very important in the manufactures 
and arts. Its owide CaO is Ume^ and is obtained by 
heating the oarbtmate CaCOs, which forms the 
d^erent varieties of limestone, chalk, and marble. 
Lime unites with water to form a hydroxide 
Ca(OH)8, which is then known as “slaked lime.” 
Bleaching powder (q.v.) is a compound of calcium 
with oxygen and chlorine. Its fiuoride CaFj occurs 
native as Fluor spar (q.v.), and occurs associated 
with other elements in tourmaline and other 
minerals. The sulphate CaS 04 forms the mineral 
anhydrite (q.v.), and united with water constitutes 
selenite^ gypsum^ and alcdtoMer (q.v.). From these, 
by heating, “plaster of Paris*’ is obtained. Its 
siUeatet CaSiOs, is a prominent component of glass, 
and occurs native as wollastonite. The plwephode^ 
is the principal mineral constituent of bone, 
and occurs luso as the mineral apatite. The 
43 


mlphide^ CaS, from Its power of shining in the dark, 
is known as Canton’s phosphorus. 

CaloAlatiJia: are those designed 

to perform automatically certain mathematical 
processes such as addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division. The earliest known is that of 
Pasc^, invented in 1642, and capable of performing 
addition and subtraction. Since that time many 
such machines have been designed, as a general 
rule cumbrous, complicated, and liable to derange- 
ment. Thomas’s machine of 1850, modified in 1883 
by Edmondson, gives very satisfactory results, 
performing multiplication and division of largo 
numbers with great facility and accuracy by the 
mere turning of a handle. One turn of the handle 
when the instrument is arranged for the multiplica- 
tion of a number, ex^ses that number to view, 
each digit on a small dial. A second turn exposes 
the number multiplied by 2, and so on for further 
turns. In fact, one turn is necessary for each unit 
in each digit of the multiplier : thus to multiply 
any number by 621, nine turns are necessary. For 
division, which process is simply the reverse of the 
additive process of multiplication, a turn of the 
handle is required for each unit in each digit of 
the quotient. It is equally easy to perform with 
decimals. The noise created by working the 
instrument is rather tiresome, but there is no 
doubt of its utility in many cases of tedious arith- 
metical calculation. Babbage’s famous machine, 
the actual outcome of the theoretical design of 
which is now preserved in the South Kensington 
Museum, was intended to effect calculations of very 
great complexity, but failed. [Slide-rule.] 

Calcnlns. Concretions of solid matter some- 
times develop within the body ; some constituent 
part of a secretory or excretory fluid, whether from 
being present in undue quantity, or from some other 
cause, fails to be eliminated in the dissolved con- 
dition, and gradually accumulating in the solid 
form constitutes a calculus or stone. Thus the 
ducts of the salivary glands may be blocked by a 
salivary calculus, concretions may form in the 
gall bladder constituting biliary calculi or gall 
stones, and last, but by no means least, a urinary 
calculus may develop either in the kidney or in the 
bladder. 

Z/rinary aalonli may be composed of several 
different substances. The stone may be originally 
developed in the bladder, and in that case is usually 
composed of triple phosphate (ammonio-magnesian 
phosphate), layers of which substance are deposited 
as the result of alkaline fermentation in the urine. 
Or the stone may in the first place form in the 
kidney, and subsequently descend into the bladder ; 
such cklculi are usually made up of uric acid (or 
urates) or oxalate of lime. The two last-named 
substances are rendered insoluble by undue acidity 
of the urine, while triple phosphate is deposited, a( 
already indicated, as a consequence of undue alka- 
linity. It is thus easy to understand how it comes 
about that a urinary calculus so often consists of 
superimposed layers of differing chemical composi- 
tion. The nucleus of the stone consists, for example- 
of uric acid, formed in the kidney as the result of 
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undue acidity of urine ; after a time the calculus 
passes down the ureter and reaches the bladder, 
there it sets up inflammation (cystitis), and, as a 
consequence of this, the bladder contents become 
alkaline. This changed reaction causes deposition 
of phosphates which accumulate, forming a layer 
external to the nucleus of the stone, and thus what 
is called an ** alternating calculus” is produced. 
Urinary calculi may be formed in rare instances 
of other substances, cystin. xanthin, carbonate 
of lime. The causation of stone in the bladder is 
enveloped in considerable mystery. The deposit of 
layers of mixed phospliates, consequent upon the 
inflammation in cystitis, is, of course, well under- 
stood, but it is by no means so clear why the uric 
acid and oxalate of lime calculi are formed. Stone 
in the bladder is more common in men than in 
women, and more usually met with at the extremes 
of life than in people of middle age. It is cer- 
tainly associated with locality ; in parts of India, 
for example, calculus is of common occurrence. 
The symptoms are pain, increased frequency of 
micturition, and the passage of blood in the urine. 
The pain is especially felt, as a rule, at the end of 
micturition, when the wall of the bladder contracts 
upon the calculus ; in some instiinces but little pain 
may bo exi^rienced, particularly if the calculu.s be 
large. The advent of cystitis brings with it a fresh 
group of symptoms, and the kidneys themselves 
may later become involved as the result of the 
bladder mischief. The presence of a calculus 
being suspected by the surgeon, he proceeds to ex- 
plore the bladder by means of a sound. This in- 
struniorit is a metal rod of suitable shape, which is 
wissed down the urethra, so that one end projects 
nto the bladder, while the other is held between the 
surgeon's fingers. Contact between the stone and 
the end of the sound, striking the stone as it is called, 
is the only indubitable evidence of vesical calculus. 
In the treatment of urinary calculus much has 
been thought and written on the subject of solvents. 
Practically, when a stone lias once formed the only 
cure is its removal by surgical operation. Either 
the bladder is opned [Lithotomy], or the stone is 
crushed in the bladder, and the fragments washed 
out and so removed. [Lithotrity.] 

QaXl stones are usually composed of cliolesterin 
or of bile pigment. They occur most commonly in 
women of middle age, but their mode of origin is ill 
understood. Gall stone colic is caused, as a rule, 
by the expulsion of the calculus from the gall blad- 
der. The stone may reach the duodenum, and 
truvelliiil down the intestinal canal, be removed 
from the body ; or it may set up inflammation and 
give rise to serious trouble. Gall stones are some- 
times removed from the gall bladder by surgical 
operation. [Cholkcystotomy.] 

CaloulfUli Differential and Integral, two 
of the higher bmnehes of pure mathematics, with 
veiy far-reaching applications in all branches of 
exact physical science. Their introduction may be 
said to date from the time of Newton. They relate 
essentially to infinitely small quantities, and their 
ratios. Leibnitz came to certain of the facts of the 
differential calculus by the method of infiniteiimalSf 


i.e, by studying the small quantities themselves. 
Newton arrived at the same facts by the method of 
Jtusnont, i.e, by studying the limiting values of the 
ratios of these sm^l quantities. To exemplify 
what is meant by infinitesimals and their ratios, 
we may consider a square with side of given 
length. The area of this square depends on the 
length of the side, that is to say it is a function ot 
the side, and if the length be altered the area will 
alter to a definite extent. If the side is increased 
by a very small quantity, the area will only increase 
by a very small quantity; and an infinitesimal 
change in one corresponds to an infinitesimal 
cliange in the other. But the small increase in 
area is seen geometrically to be a rectangle of 
length, equal to twice the length of the side of the 
square, and of width equal to the small increment 
in the side. Hence the ratio of the increment of 
the area to the increment of the side must always 
be twice the length of the side when these incre- 
ments are taken infinitely small. This ratio is 
known as the differential coffficieTvt of the area of 
the square with regard to the side, and might be 
called the rate of change of area when the side is 
chosen as our independent variable quantity. So 
similarly we have the limiting ratio in the case of 
a cube with regard to its side always as three 
times the area of one face. For any function of 
any variable there is always a definite differential 
coefficient with regard to that variable, and this 
differential coefficient is known as the first derived 
function. It is in the province of the differential 
calculus to obtiiin such derived functions from the 
primitive, whereas the integral calculus supplies us 
with the primitive when the derived function is 
given. The latter is, therefore, the inverse process 
of the former, and requires the recognition of a 
derived function as corresponding to a certain 
primitive. To effect this recognition considerable 
change of form is sometimes at first necessary. 
Sometimes the integral cannot be solved on account 
of its form being entirely unlike any of the standard 
derived functions, and new realms in pure mathe- 
matics are opened up by the study of these new 
forms. [Function, Variable.] 

Caloutta, capital of British India, in the 
province of Bengal, is situated about 80 miles from 
the sea on the east bank of the river Hooghly, a 
branch of the Ganges, and navigable up to the city 
for large vessels. On the opposite side of the river 
is the town of Howrah, connection with which is 
maintained by a pontoon bridge. The river frontage 
is about 4^ miles, and the breath of the town about 
2 miles, tne whole covering an area of nearly B 
square miles, hemmed in between the river and the 
circular road — a spacious way that marks its limits 
on the landward side. The southern part, or 
British quarter of the city, is ocoupied with well- 
built brick houses, in striking contrast to the 
northern or native portion, which is for the most 
part built of mud, bamboo, and such slight materials, 
with narrow and badly-laid streets. Between the 
fashionable quarter and the river is Fort William, 
the largest fortress in India, covering 2 square 
miles, and with accommodation for 15,000 men. 
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Otb^ leading features are the Maidan Esplanade, 
called the Hyde Park of India, the Strand, an 
extensive quay running along the river bank for 2 
milest and the public Mfices, among which may be 
noted the Government House, built 1799-1804 by 
the Marquis Wellesley at a cost of £1,000,000. The 
town is well supplied with filtered water from the 
Hooghly, excellently drained, lighted by gas, and 
travers^ by trams. It is also abundantly supplied 
with educational institutions, among which, besides 
a university on the same pattern as the London 
University, are Bishop Wilson’s, the Presidency, 
Mohammedan, and Sanscrit colleges, and other 
developments of civilisation. From its ^sition, 
and as the terminus of several railways and canals, 
Calcutta is the largest trade emporium in Asia. 
Its chief import is cotton, and among its exports 
the leading are opium, jute, grains, tea, raw silk, 
and gunny bags. It has also various industries, 
carried on, however, chiefly by natives in their 
houses. 

Caldecott. Hakdolph, artist, was born in 1846 
at Chester, ana made a reputation, after removing to 
London, as a skilful worker in water-colours and a 
clever illustrator of humorous books. He made 
his first hit in 1875 by his illustmtion of selections 
from Washington Irving’s works under the title of 
Old Christmas. In 1877 appeared Bracehridge 
Hall^ and in 1878 the series of picture books on 
which his fame chiefly rests began with John 
Qilpin and The House that Jack Built. He also 
illustrated Mrs. Comyns Carr’s North Italian Ihlky 
Mr. Blackburn’s Breton Folky and Mrs. Ewing’s 
Daddy Da/rwin's Dovecote. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to Punch and the Oraphic. His health 
giving way, he sought to recover it by change, and 
died in 1886 in Florida. 

Calder^ Sir Robert, baronet, a distinguished 
British naval officer, was born on July 2nd, 1745, 
and, entering the nav3% assisted, in 1762, in the 
capture of the rich register ship Hermione in the 
Mediterranean. He subsequently served in the 
West Indies as a lieutenant, and in 1780 was made 
a post captain. In 1794 he commanded the TlicscuSy 
74, in Lord Howe’s fleet, but was not fortunate 
enough, having been just previously dispatched 
with a convoy, to be present at the victory of the 
Glorious First of June. In 1796, in the Victory y 100, 
he became captain of the fleet to Sir John Jervis, 
and, as such, participated with honour in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent on February 14th, 1797. For 
this service he was at once knighted, and in the 
following year he received a baronetcy. On 
February 14th, 1799, he was promoted to be rear- 
admiral, and in 1801, with part of the Channel 
fleet, was dispatched in pursuit of Rear-Admiral 
Gantheaume, who had escaped from Brest. He did 
not, however, succeed in catching him. In 1804 he 
became vice-admiral, and on July 22nd, 1806, being 
then again in command of a squadron in the 
Channel, with fifteen sail of the line under his 
orders, met a combined Franco-Spanish fleet of 
twenty sail of the line. In spite of his inferiority 
he gallantly attacked the enemy, and succeeded in 
capturing the 8ani Bafaely 84, and the FirmCy 74. 


Having been, nevertheless, blamed for not further 
pursuing his advantage. Sir Robert demanded a 
court-martial, which ultimately declared that he 
had not done his utmost to renew the engagement 
and to take or destroy every ship of the enemy. 
This neglect was attributed to an error in judgment, 
and the vice-admiral was, in consequence, severely 
reprimanded. Public opinion, when it had had 
time to cool, recognised that the conclusion was 
not just. Calder’s victory was indeed a real victory, 
and, in the view of many, it was more important in 
its political and strategical than even in its material 
results. In the middle of 1810 this gallant officer 
became commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and 
on July 31st of the same year he reached the rank 
of admiral. He died at his seat at Holt, nealr 
Bishop’s Waltham, on September 1st, 1818. 

Calderon, Philip Hermogenbs, painter, wag 
born in 1833 at Poitiers. After studying in London 
and Paris he became a contributor to the Royal 
Academy in 1853, his first picture being By 
Babylon*8 Waters. He was elected R.A. in 1867* 
exhibiting in the same year at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, where he won the first medal 
awarded to English art. In 1887 he was appointed 
keeper of the Royal Academy. His subjects were 
mostly historical. He died in 1898. 

Calderon de la Barca, Dok Pedro, 
dramatist, was born in 1600 at Madrid. When only 
14 years of age he had written his third play. In 
1626, however, though he had received high com- 
mendation for his essays in poetry, he joined the 
army, serving with distinction in Milan and the 
Netherlands. In 1636 he was appointed master of 
the revels at the court of Philip IV., and in 1637 
created a Knight of the Order of Santiago. After 
a further period of military service he, in 1661, 
entered the priesthood, becoming chaplain in 1653 
in the archiepiscopal church of Toledo. In 1663* 
he was appointed chaplain of honour to the king, 
and enjoyed the emoluments of other offices. 
During all these years he continued to write poema 
and plays. Among the pieces he left are 96 autos 
saoramentaleSy outdoor plays for the festival of 
Corpus Christi ; 200 toeusy preludes ; and 100* 
saynetesy farces. He died in 1681, and is now 
regarded as the greatest dramatist that Spain has 
produced. 

^Calderwood, David, divine and ecclesiastical 
Historian, was born in 1575, it is said, at Dalkeith. 
After studying at Edinburgh he became minister of 
Crailing, Roxburghshire, in 1604, and distingiiished 
himself by his opposition to James VI.’s design of 
establishing episcopacy in Scotland. In 1617 he 
was imprisoned on a charge of contumacy and then 
banished. Withdrawing to Holland, he there 

ublished in 1623 his AUa/r of Damascus. In 1626 

e returned to Scotland, and became in 1640 
minister of Pencaitland, Haddm^nshire. He was 
one of the committee appointed in 1643 to draw up 
the Directory for PMic Worship in Scotland, 
Hig chief work was the History of the Kirk of 
Scotlandy which was published first in 1678 and 
then by the Woodrow Society in 1842-49, He died 
in 1660. 
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CaldwtUf Bib Bbkjamin, a British naval officer, 
bom about the year 1742, entered the navy in 1756, 
and became a lieutenant in 1760, a commander in 
1762, and a post^captain in 1765. He served in 
1781 under Admiral Kempenfelt, and in 1782 under 
Rodney in the West Indies. In command of the 
Agamenmm he took part in the actions of April 9th 
and 12th in that year. He was made rear-admiral 
in 1793, and was one of the flag officers present at 
Lord Howe’s victory of the Glorious First of June, 
1794. He afterwards commanded in the West 
Indies. In 1799 he attained the rank of admiral, 
and, having been made a G.C.B. in 1820, he died in 
the following year, being tlien nearly at the top of 
the flag-officers’ list. 

Caledoniftf the name by which the territory 
north of the wall of Antoninus, which stretched 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, was known 
to the Romans ; now used to designate Scotland 
in poetry. 

Calttdoniaii Canal stretches in a north- 
easterly direction across Scotland from the Irish 



Sea to the North Sea. Its length is 60 miles, about 
40 of which are occupied by natural lakes. It was 
begun in 1803 under Telford, and completed in 
1823. It cost upwards of £1,300,000. Its locks 
number twenty-seven. 

Calendar (Latin Calend<p, the first day of the 
Roman month), an orderly division of time into years, 
months, and other periods in accordance with the 
phenomena attending the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. At a very early period a solar year of 366 
days was in use among the Egyptians. But among 
other nations the changes of the moon first suggested 
the idea of a regular division of time, and, when 
the year was introduced, it was made to consist of 
12 months of 29 or 30 dap. The discrepancy 
between this lunar year and the solar year soon 
became manifest, and attempts were made to 
remedy the defect by inserting at fixed intervals 
an additional or “ intercalary month. Thus the 
Jewish year consisted of 12 months of 30 and 
29 days alternately; an additional month was 
introduced in 7 out of every 19 years, and over and 
above this one or two days were sometimes add^. 
The Attic year also contained 12 months of 30 and 
29 days alternately ; it was consequently 11^ days 
shbrter than the solar year of 365 days 6*hours, and 
in 8 years the difference amounted to 90 dayi 


This led to the Introduction of a cycle of 8 years, 
three of wluch contained an intercalary month. 
But as the exact length of the solar year is 365 days 

5 hours 48 minutes 49 seconds, this cycle contained 
about 1 J hour too much. The difference was ad- 
justed by a new cycle of 19 years, attributed to 
Meton (432 B.c.). The earliest Roman year, the 
“ Romulian,” is said to have been divided into 10 
months, containing in all 304 days. It was super- 
seded during the period of the kings by a lunar 
year of 366 days. The intercalary system was 
adopted at Rome, but very inefficiently applied, till 
45 B.C., when Julius Csesar instituted the Julian 
calendar. Adherence to this system was enforced by 
the Romans throughout their empire ; it passed from 
them to the Christian states of Europe, and, except 
for the reform introduced by Pope Gregory, has re- 
mained unchanged up to the present time. Oeesar 
assigned to each month the number of days which it 
still retains, and made allowance for the additional 

6 hours by adding an intercalary day at the end of 
February in every fourth year (bissextile or leap 
year). But, as in the case of the Athenian 
cycle of 8 years, the year was estimated at about 

11 mins. 11 secs, more actual leng^th, and by 1582 
had advanced 10 days beyond its original starting 
point, the vernal equinox falling on the 11th instead 
of the 21st of March. In that year, accordingly, 
Pope Gregory XIII. enacted that the days between 
the 4th and 16th of October should be omitted, 
and what would have been the 6th became the 
16th of the month. To prevent a ret>etition 
of the error, he also enjicted that the first year 
of a century should be reckoned as leap-year 
once only in the course of 400 years. Thus 1700 
and 1800 were not leap years, but 2000 will be one. 
The new style was immediately adopted in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Roman Catholic portion 
of the Netherlands, and in the next two years in 
those parts of Germany and Switzerland which 
acknowledged the authority of the Pope, Religious 
prejudice retarded its acceptance by the Protestants 
of Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands till 
1700. England retained the old method of compu- 
tation until 1762, when, by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the preceding year, 11 days were omitted, 
the 3rd of September being reckoned as the 14th. 
The reform also made its way into Sweden about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Russia and Greece 
still adhere to the old method, and the difference 
between their calendar and ours is now 12 days, 
e.g., our 28th of May is with them the 9th of June. 

The Mohammedans employ a lunar year of 364 
days, but during a cycle of 30 years they eleven 
times add a day at the end of the year, so that the 
number of days is then increased to 355. It of 
course follows from this arrangement that the 
beginning of their year does not correspond with 
any fixed point in the course of the solar year. 

Daring their first revolution the French adopted 
a new calendar, the use of which was decreed by 
the Convention in 1793. The year was divided into 

12 months of 30 days each, which received their 
names from the most striking aspect of Nature at 
the time of their occurrence. The first, Vindtoiaire, 
began on the 22nd of September, the last day of 
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Fructidor fell on the 16th of the same month ; there 
was thus a surplus of 5 days, which were devoted 
to the observance of great national fHcB. This 
system was abolished by Napoleon on the 10th of 
Nivose, year of the Bepublic XIV. (December 31, 
1805). 

Calendering, a corruption of the word cjlinder- 
ing, is the process of finishing textile fabrics for 
sale, imparting to them a lustre and polish, which is 
technically termed “ glaze.” Before calico or cotton 
cloth can be printed (q.v.) it has to be calendered, 
an even surface being thus produced, the irregulari- 
ties of the weaving and the rounded threads being 
flattened down. A calender has been compared to 
the domestic flat-iron, and the old-fashioned mangle, 
for its work is similar. The complicated geared 
machine, however, bejirs no resemblance to either. 
It consists of a series of cylinders, superimposed in 
a vertical iron frame, and with the pressure regu- 
lated by screws and levers. These cylinders, or 
rollers, Iiave not only to furnish pressure, but fric- 
tion, heat, and moisture as required. They are, 
therefore, arranged on different plans, and the 
materials of which they arc made may either be 
metal, cotton, or compressed paper, which will 
not warp nor split under the alternating influences 
of heat and cold as wood will do. A “ three-bowl ” 
calender usually has its middle cylinder of metal. 
Such a machine is used for dressing gauzes, muslins, 
and lawns, which are passed between the cylinders 
cold. In another calender one of the rollers may 
be heated with steam, or gas, or a red-hot iron placed 
within it, the heat being necessary, for example, to 
put a finish or a glaze to paper. In silk nioirSs the 
water surface is obtained by the medium of the 
calender. To produce imitations of leather for 
bookbinding engraved bowls are employed in com- 
bination with p.aper cylinders, the one fitting accu- 
rately into the other. Calendering is also resorted 
to by jute and linen manufacturers, steam laundries, 
and the makers of indiarubber, to roll their material 
into sheets. The chief centres of the industry are 
in Manchester, Glasgow, and Dundee. 

Calends, or Kalends (from a word meaning 
to call), the first day of the Roman month on 
which the feast days and unlucky days, on which 
no business might be done, were publicly pro- 
claimed. The dates in the latter part of the Roman 
month are reckoned backwards, counting inclu- 
sively from the calends of the next month : thus, 
September 20 is “the twelfth day before the 
calends of October.” The “ides” (so-called be- 
cause they divide the month) are on the 13th or 
15th, according to the month, the “ nones ” on the 
6th or 7th, i,e. nine days before the ides, counting 
inclusively. Dates betw'cen the calends and nones 
are counted backwards from the nones, between 
the nones and ides backwards from the ides. As 
the Greek calendar has no calends, “to pay at 
the Greek calends^ (said by Suetonius to have 
been a favourite colloquial phrase of the Emperor 
Augustus) meant not to pay at all. 

Calendtlla, a genus of the Composite belonging 
to the sub-order TuhttUjloraf and the type of the 
tribe CalmduleiB, It has a nearly fiAt common 


receptacle, two or three rows of Ungulate female 
ray-fiorets, and male disk-florets. Tne genus in- 
cludes annual and perennial forms, mostly natives 
of the Mediterranean region, with strong-smelling 
yellow or orange flowers, and is said to derive its 
name from the fact that some species is in flower 
on the first day or calends of every month. The 
inflorescences of C, oJficlnalU^ the common garden 
Marigold, are used in homceopathic and domestio 
medicine, and to adulterate saffron. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell, statesman, was 
bom in 1782 in Abbeville co., S. Carolina. After 
graduating at Yale College in 1804, he studied law 
and began to practise in 1807 in his own neighbour- 
hood. Succeeding in his profession, he embarked 
upon politics, serving in the State Legislature 
during the period 1808-10, and entering Congress 
in 1811. He was Secretary for War in Monroe’s 
cabinet 1817-26, Vice-President of the Republic 
1826-31, senator in 1831 and 1846-60, and Secretary 
of State 1844-45. In 1828 ho had been a candidate 
for the Presidency, and in 1831 had issued his 
Doctrine of State UighU^ in which he maintained 
that the constitution was merely a treaty, and that 
any state had a right to withdraw from its 
conditions. He believed in slavery, regarding it as 
an institution that conferred blessings on all 
concerned with it. His chief work is a Treatise on 
the Nature of Oocemment, He died in 1860 at 
Washington. 

Cali, a town of Colombia, South America., is 
situated on the western slopes of the Andes near 
the river Cauca. 

Calibration of an instrument means the de- 
termination of the meaning of its readings. A 
galvanometer needle may be deflected 30* by an 
electrical current passing through the instrument ; 
its calibration enables us to specify what is the 
measure of this current. If the measure is ex- 
pressed absolutely, in ampferes or other definite 
units, the calibration is called absolute. If only 
the comparison of the magnitudes of the currents 
that will produce definite effects is afforded, the 
calibration is termed relative. It is of consider- 
able importance in most physical measuring in- 
struments. 

Calibre. The diameter of the bore of a small- 
arm or heavy gun. The calibres of the chief 
modern British fbearms are as follows : — Maga/iine 
rifle : *303 inch. Qum: 111-ton, 16-25 inch ; 67-ton, 
13-6 inch ; 46-ton, 12 inch ; 29-ton, 10 inch ; 22-ton, 
9-2 inch ; 14-ton, 8 inch ; 6-ton, 6 inch ; 40-cwt., 6 
inch ; 26-cwt., 4 inch ; 20-pounder (12 cwt.), 3*4 
inch ; 12-pr. (7 cwt.), 3*0 inch ; 9-pr. (6 cwt.), 3*0 
inch; 7-pr. (3J cwt.), 2-5 inch. Quickfiring gwis : 
100-pr., 6 inch ; 45-pr., 4*7 inch ; 9-pr., 2-6 inch ; 6- 
pr., 2-24 inch ; 3-pr., 1-86 inch ; and 1-pr., 1*46 inch. 

Calioe, or Calyx, is a term used to denote 
certain cup-like portions of animals and plants. 
Thus, among Corals (q.v.) the term is applied to 
the upper part of the skeleton of a single indi- 
vidual; among Crinoids the Calyx is the crown 
minus the arms. The Calyx usually contains the 
chief viscera. 
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Calico Printilllf is the art of applying 
chemicals and colonrs io the surfaces of textile 
fabrics in such a way that patterns of a permanent 
character are produced. As practised in Burope, 
the industry requires the exercise of the highest 
degree of chemical knowledge and mechanical 
skill, and it diifers very widely from the primitive 
methods which have b^n adopted in the East for 
centuries, and which are there still in operation. 
In Persia and in India the manufacture of chintz 
for the European market was carried on largely 
until 1721, when a law was passed in this country 
to protect home weavers by prohibiting the wear of 
all printed calicoes whatsoever. This measure 
followed the imposition of a very heavy duty in 
1700. Calico, or cotton cloth, took its name from 
Calicut, in Malabar, and here the art was in full 
activity. Its principal secrets, as the mummy 
coverings prove, were, however, known to the 
Egyptians in the days of the Pharaohs. In India, 
carved hand blocks, one for each tint, are to this 
day employed by the handicraftsman to imprint 
the patterns, but the chief merit of Indian tissue 
stuffs has always been in the brilliancy of their 
natural dyes and not in the fineness of the printing. 
India has lost its great export trade of cotton 
manufactures, the competition of Manchester 
liaving been too severe, and Lancashire and 
Glasgow remain the centres of calico-printing in 
England, in both districts the art being first 
introduced in the early part of the 18th century. 
In Manchester it was established in 17G3~6, but 
nearly a hundred years earlier (1676), when cotton 
printing had been imported from India to Holland, 
and thence to other parts of Europe, a Frenchman 
set up the first print works close to. London. 

Grey calico, or cotton cloth, has in this country 
to be prepared for ornamentation by singeing 
and bleaching. In block-printing the pattern is 
engraved upon sycamore wood, and by means of 
a “ toby ” it is possible, with one block, to imprint 
several colours at a single operation. The bulk of 
calico-printing in this country is done by machines. 
For the wooden blocks, engraved copper rollers or 
cylinders, 8 feet 6 inches long and 6 inches in 
diameter, are substituted. As each separate 
colour or shade in the pattern calls for its own 
cylinder, the stock of them which has to be kept by 
the manufacturers entaiis an immense expenditure. 
One machine may carry as many as twenty 
cylinders, but the number generally is about eight. 
These cylinders, together producing the design, do 
not print, except in some processes, in the sense 
that paper is printed with ink by stereotype. Their 
purpose generally is to convey to the cotton cloth, 
exactly where it is required, a chemical agent called 
a mordant, which. If it were not for the admixture 
of a little “sightening” colour, would almost be 
invisible. The mordant is an agent for fixing the 
dye which will hereafter be applied to the fabric. 
Bed liquor (acetate of alumina) is one mordant, and 
black liquor (oxides of iron) another, and there 
may be a mixture of the two. Copper, lead, and tin 
furnish other mordants. Usually each mordant is 
printed on the cloth before the addition of the dye, 
but sometimes they are put on together* The 


mordants require to be thickened with white fiour, 
potato starch, and other substances by which they 
are rendered soluble and converted into a dextrin 
similar to gum arabic in its properties. This pre- 
paration is to facilitate printing. Varying depths 
of shade are obtained by regulating the quantity of 
the mordant, and with one dye solution, and with 
different mordants, or mordants of different 
strengths, the full pattern of, say, ten colours, so 
far as the printing goes, may be, completed at one 
operation in the machine, each colour or shade 
having its own cylinder and mordant box. 

A calico-printing machine consists of a large 
cushioned central drum, or bowl, and against this 
the engraved copper cylinders are pressed, an end- 
less bl^ket passing between the bowl and all the 
cylinders. Each cylinder is maintained in position 
by means of radiating mandrils, which also support 
a colour-box, in which revolves a wood cloth-covered 
roller, which takes up the mordant and distributes 
it upon the surface of the engraved copper cylinder, 
with which it is constantly in contact. The calico, 
in tension, guided by the blanket, and travelling 
with a “ back cloth,” receives the impression of all 
the cylinders in turn, as it passes between them and 
the central drum. Attached to each cylinder are 
two sharp blades of steel, one called the colour 
“ doctor,'* its work being to shave off the excess of 
colour, or mordant, which is left on the engraved 
parts only ; and the other, termed the “ lint doctor,’* 
which keeps the cylinder free of all impurities 
which may come from the cotton cloth. Obviously 
the cylinders have to be adjusted most perfectly 
to secure a satisfactory result in placing the colours 
in their proper position. 

The foregoing process of mordant printing is 
adopted in the “ madder style,” and the design then 
appears upon the cloth in feeble greys, giving 
little promise of its future richness of colour. In 
order to fix the mordant thoroughly in the fibre, the 
cotton pieces, after leaving the printing machine, 
are dried by being passed over revolving cylinders in 
a closed chamber into which a current of heated air 
is injected. They are “ aged ” in a confined but large 
chamber filled with moist and warm air, whereby 
in about twenty minutes, by means of a system of 
rollers between which the cloth is “ thre^ed,” is 
accomplished the work which in the old days took 
four days’ hanging in the air to perfomu In the 
** ageing’ the acetic acid in the mordant is in great 
part disengaged in fumes, whilst a sub-salt is fixed in 
the fibre. The calico is now slowly passed through 
a weak bath of alkaline silicate or arseniate of 
soda, mixed with a little chlorate of potash, at a 
given temperature, with the object of completing 
the decomposition of the mordants and of 
separating those portions which are not thoroughly 
combined with the ootton, so as to prevent all 
danger of their blotting unmordanted parts. The 
materials used to thicken the mordants are also 
dissolved and removed. Cow dung, exclusively, was 
used formerly instead of the chemicals, and hence 
this process is still called ** dunging.” 

The mordanted pieces are now ready for the dye 
“beck” or cistern, and the winch apparatus used 
imparts a circulating movement to the pieceSi 
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which are preyented from becoming entangled, and 
are made to take the dye equally during the hour 
and a half or two hours they remain passing in and 
out of the liquor. The dye-liquor is heated by 
steam. After they are removed from the beck the 
pieces are well washed and boiled in order to 
“clear” the colours. Before this is done the 
mordanted parts which have taken up the colour 
are dull-looking, whilst the portions which should 
be white are pinkish. Soaping removes the excess 
of colour, and brightens the tints. The pieces are 
made continually to revolve in becks in one 
temperature, and are washed out, squeezed, and 
rewashed. It will now be seen how madder, or its 
derivatives, is alEected differently by different 
mordants. Madder was at one time the most 
important of all dye-stuffs known to calico printers. 
It was used by the Egyptians in combination with 
alumina and iron mordants. In brilliancy and 
variety of shade and colour it stood unequalled, 
one dyeing operation sufficing to produce pinks, 
reds, purples, violets, puce, and black, all per- 
manent under the action of light and of soap. 
Alizarine is its chief colouring principle, and since 
1869, when a method of artificially preparing it 
from anthracene was discovered, it has been sub- 
stituted largely for the dye from the madder root. 
In the prinring from alizarine, and from garancin, 
another preparation of madder, the process is the 
same. The colours given by alizarine are, however, 
not so ** fast ” tis those yielded by madder. Fast 
is a term applied to those colours which resist the 
action of light, air, water, alkali, dilute acids, and 
soap solution. With the same solution of alizarine 
the alumina mordant gives red, the iron mordant 
purple, and a combination of the two chocolate. 

As the opposite of the madder style there is the 
** padding” style, in which the whole of the surface of 
the cloth is mordanted, the pieces passing through 
a trough and between rollers. They are then dried 
and the design is sometimes obtained by “dis- 
charging ” the colour wherever required by printing 
with citric acid or salt of potash, which has the 
effect, when the material has gone through all the 
intermediate stages and has reached the dye-beck, 
of preventing the colouring matter from adhering 
to the parts protected by the acid, and which 
thereupon show up white on a coloured ground. The 
white parts may receive other colours afterwards. 

Indigo, which is a very valuable dye, requires to 
be treated in a particular manner owing to its 
being insoluble in water. It can, however, be made 
soluble if put in water with green copperas and 
slaked lime, a process of deoxidation which 
changes the Idlue indigo into soluble white indigo. 
White indigo takes up oxygen with great facility, 
and thus regains its blue. The plan, therefore, is 
to dip the calico hooked on to a wooden frame into 
vats holding the soluble or white Indigo, and then 
expose it to the air in order to recover the 
temporarily lost colour. The pieces are dipped 
agam and again for darker shades ; and they are 
passed through “ sours,” or a solution of sulphuric 
acid, pennanently to fix the indigo. Amongst other 
oxidatiim colours are, besides indigo, catechu, an- 
iline black, and some of the logwood blacks, which 


do not require a mordant but need to be developed 
and fixed by exposure to the air or by some 
oxidising agent. When a white device, or “ figure,’* 
on a blue ground is desired the pattern is printed 
with a “resist” paste, which is removed after 
dyeing, the resist being frequently made of 
sulphate of zinc or nitrate of copper and soap, 
thickened with gum. It prevents the indigo or 
other colour from attaching itself to the parts it 
covers, and which may, if not left white, be treated 
with other colours subsequently. 

Topical colours are those which are printed upon 
the top of the cloth, and are fixed by the action of 
steam. These insoluble pigments, such as vermilion, 
cadmium, chrome yellow, ochre, umber, and the 
non-poisonous and less expensive painters* colours, 
in the form of a fine powder, are mixed with 
albumen and then printed. The steam to which 
the pieces are afterwards exposed coagulates the 
albumen and fixes the pigments mechanically. 
Ordinary steam colours are those which are flx^ 
by chemical agency. When steam colours are used 
the work in many stages is much lighter than that 
attaching to the madder style. Aniline colours 
form a very important branch of the steam depart- 
ment. In the steam style the colour-boxes on the 
printing machine contain not mordants merely but 
all the materials necessary to the production and 
fixing of a distinct colour or shade, so that one 
advantage is the direct printing at one operation, 
without a dyeing process to follow, and another 
advantage is the fixing of the colours in a great 
variety by the agency of steam alone. Before the 
printed calico is ready for the market a number of 
finishing processes are necessary, in order to impart 
a glossy and better appearance to the article. 

Caliontf a seaport of India in the presiden<w 
of Madras, is situated on the Malabar coast. It 
was formerly a Portuguese colony, but since 1792 
has been in English hands. It gives its name to 
calico, and has censiderable cotton manufactures. 
It was also the first port in India visited by 
Europeans — by Covilham in 1486 and by Vasco 
da Gama in 1498. 

CUif, Caliph, or Khalif, is the title borne by 
the successors of Mohammed in temporal and 
religious affairs. 

California^ one of the United States of 
America, is situate<l on the Pacific coast. Its 
boundaries are : N. Oregon, B. Nevada and 
Arizona, 8. Mexico (Lower California), and W. 
the Pacific. It covers an area of about 160,000 
square miles, being thus one of the largest of the 
states. Its surface is singularly varied. Along the 
eastern border extends the Sierra Nevada, while 
along the coast extends the coast range. Between 
these mountain ranges is the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valley. On the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada is the celebrated Yosemite valley, and 
others of almost equally wonderful scenery, and 
on the eastern slope are rich mineral deposits. 
The coast-line is high and rocky, and is nowhere 
deeply indented except by the Humboldt, San 
Diego, and San Francisco bays. These provide 
California with its best harbours. The chief rivera 
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are the Sacramento and ^an Joaquin, the former 
with a couri^e of 300, and the latter of 250 
miles. It is, however, on account of its mineral 
products that California is chiefly interesting. 
These embrace rich deposits of gold, which was 
first discovered here in 1848, and led to an lm> 
mediate inrush of settlers ; quicksilver, lead, silver, 
borax, rock-salt, marble, asphalt, copper, tin. 



antimony, cobalt, and coal. Natural gas is also 
found, and jMstroleum in large cmantities. This 
state is equally rich in the produce of its soil. 
Agricultural produce of every kind is grown on a 
large scale, and the various fruits of the temperate 
zone flourish, as well as the orange, lemon, fig, olive, 
almond, etc. The cultivation of the vine is rapidly 
extending, and Californian wine is exported. 
Bee-keeping and wool-growing are also important 
Industries. In the N. of the state are extensive 
forests of “ big trees ” {Sequoia gigantea), some of 
which tower as high as 400 feet. Its exports of 
timber, tinned meats and fruits, and many other 
commodities, are important. The capital is Sacra- 
mento : the most important town is San Francisco, 
the largest city on the western side of America. 
Other chief towns are Oakland, Stockton, San 
Jos6, Los Angeles, Marysville, Santa Cruz, and 
San Diego. The university is at Berkeley, which 
is practically a suburb of San Francisco, and the 
Lick obsiTvatory, famed for having the largest 
telescope in the world, is at Mount Hamilton, 50 
miles S. of San Francisco. Until 1847 California 
was Mexican territory, when it was ceded to the 
United States, and in 1860 admitted to the Union. 
The state senate comprises forty, and the assembly 
eighty members, and it is represented in Congress 
by two Benators and eight Kepresentatives. There 
are upwards of fifty counties in the state, Lowbb 
CA.LIPORKIA, a peninsula on the Facific coast of 
America, is Mexican territory, and is separated from 
the mainland by the Gulf of California, covering an 
area of over 60,000 square miles. Its surface is moun- 
tainous and somewhat dry. It is reputed to possess 
mineral resources not yet developed, its omef In- 


dustries being the whale and pearl fisheries. The 
capital is La Paz, situated on an inlet of the gull 

California, Gulf of, an inlet of the Pacific 
Ocean, on the W. coast of America, divides the 
peninsula of Lower California from the mainland. 
Its length is 700 miles, its width from 40 to 60 
miles. 

Californians. The aborigines of California 
form a distinct group of North American Indians, 
who, despite their favourable environment, occupy 
an extremely low position in the social scale. Con- 
tinually encroached upon by the irresistible wave 
of white immigration, especially since the rush to 
the gold mines, they have been everywhere driven 
from the plains to the more inaccessible uplands, 
and even here they do not number more than 
7,000. With very few exceptions they are an 
indolent, degraded race, broken up into innu- 
merable tribes, or rather family groups, with no 
sense of national spirit, such as has been so highly 
developed amongst the Dacotahs and other prairie 
In<lians. They speak a multiplicity of idioms, 
whose mutual relations are very difficult to estab- 
lish, but which possess great philological interest, 
as showing the various stages of polysynthesis in 
actual development. These langu^es have been 
classed in three distinct groups, with several sub- 
divisions, as under : — 1. JClaniath (Lutuami, Yacons, 
Modocs, Shastas, Eurocs, Cahrocs and many others), 
occupying the whole of the Klamath Valley, and 
extending eastwards into Nevada ; with sub- 
branches Pomos (“ People ”), the collective name of 
several tribes in the Potter Valley ; the Ochecumne, 
and twenty-five other tribes whose names mostly 
end in umne^ in the Sacramento Valley ; and Napa, 
who give their name to the Napa valley, North 
California. 2. Eunsiena, including Olhones, Eslenes, 
Mipacmacs, Yolos, Talluches, and many other coast 
tribes from San Francisco to and beyond Cape 
Conception, and inland to I4ak6 Tulare. 3. OochimU 
Gtiaiouriy and Fericui, of Lower California, mostly 
extinct. Besides these, the Shoshone (Snake) 
family of Oregon, Idaho, etc., is represented in- 
California by several tribes, such as the Dieguefios 
(Kizh, Netela,.Kechi), about S. Diego, the Cahuil- 
los and Chemehuevi in the south-east corner ; and 
the Athabascan family by the Hoopahs of Hoopab 
Valley, including the Haynaggi, Tolewah, Siah, and 
Tahahteen. Such was, roughly speaking, the origi- 
nal distribution of the Californian aborigines be- 
fore the irruption of the white settlers. Near 
Benton, in South California, Lieutenant Wheeler 
found (1875) some rock scratchings, which seemed 
to bear some resemblance to arcliaic Chinese hiero- 
glyphics. On this and other equally fanciful 
grounds attempts have been made to connect 
the natives of California with the Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Malays, and other Eastern peoples. Such 
theories, though very popular, are baseless, and the 
Californians must be regarded as aborigines, in the 
same sense that all the other primitive inhabitants 
of the New World are aborigines. The most com- 
prehensive account of the Californian peoples will 
be found in H. H. Bancroft’s NaMm qf th$ 

Pacific States^ 5 vols., 1876-76. 
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Catligiiltif Caius CiBSAB Au&usTus German* 
ICUS, Roman emperor, was born in the year 12 a,d. 
at Antinm, and was the youngest son of Gernmnicus 
and Agrippina. He was brought up partly among 
the soldiers commanded by his father on the Rhine, 
and nicknamed Caligula from the soldiers* boots, 
califfa, he wore. Succeeding Tiberius in 37, he at 
first became popular by his generosity and the 
mildness of his rule. Soon, however, after an illness 
brought on by excesses, he became a monster of 
cruelty and lust. He carried on incestuous inter- 
course with his sister Drusilla, and while dining 
would have victims tortured and slain in his pre- 
sence. Ho made love to the Moon, believed himself 
to be Jove’s brother, and gave other distinct tokens 
of insanity. So unbearable did his cruelties be- 
come that a band of conspirators assassinated him 
in 41. 

CalipR (Arabic, s^iccessor), the title assumed by 
those who succeeded Mohammed as spiritual and 
temporal leaders of the Saracens. The first two 
Caliphs, Abu Bekr (632), and Omar (634), were 
fathers-in-law ; the second, Othman (614), and the 
third, Ali (655), sons-in-law of the prophet. Ali 
was engaged in a constant struggle with Moawia, 
governor of Syria, who supplanted his son Hasan, 
and founded the dynasty of the Omiades (661). 
He removed the seat of government to Damascus. 
Between the death of Mohammed and the fall of 
the Omiades in 750, the Saracens established an 
empire, extending from the Atlantic to the Indus 
and the deserts of Tartary. In accordance with 
the prophet’s teaching, the Caliphs allowed the in- 
habitants of the countries they subdued to choose 
between the AToma, tribute^ and the sword ; those 
who accepted the teachings of Mohammed enjoyed 
the same privileges as the natives of Arabia ; per- 
mission to profess another creed could be purchased 
by the payment of tribute ; those who refused these 
alternatives had to fight in defence of their 
national liberty. In their fanaticism the Arabs did 
not wait till they had consolidated their dominion 
over one country before passing on to the conquest 
of another. Syria and Persia were attacked simul- 
taneously in 633. The forces of the Emperor 
Heraclius were defeated by Kalid near the river 
Yermuk (634) ; Damascus surrendered in the fol- 
lowing year ; and after the submission of Jerusalem 
(636), Palestine as well as Syria owned the so- 
verei^ty of the Caliph. The presence of Omar at 
the siege of Jerusalem is worthy of remark, as the 
Caliphs seldom took an active part in their foreign 
conquests. Between 633 and 651 the Arabs over- 
ran the whole of the vast Persian dominions ; Yez- 
digerd, the last of the Sassanides, was driven be- 
yond the Oxus, and finally slain by his faithless 
Turkish allies. The town of Cufa was selected by 
the Caliphs as the centre of their dominion in the 
East. Their territory in this quarter was after- 
wards extended by the conquest of Transoxiana 
under the Omiad Caliph Walid I., in 705. The 
subjugation of Egypt, undertaken by Omar in 638, 
was rendered easier through the aid of the Christian 
sect of the Copts, who were jealous of their Mel- 
chite adversaries, and eager to throw oft the yoke 


of the Eastern emperors. After taking the ancient 
city of Memphis, Omar’s lieutenant, Amr, marched 
against Alexandria, which, owing to its strong 
^sition between the Mediterranean and the lake 
Mareotis, was able to maintain a stubborn resist- 
ance, ^d was more than once retaken by the 
Byzantine fleets. In 647 Othmar sent an army 
across the Libyan desert whicli advanced almost as 
far as Carthage, but no further attempts were 
made in this direction till the reign of Moawia, 
when Okba penetrated to the Atlantic, and founded 
the city of Kairwan (south of the modern Tunis), 
as a centre from which further conquests might 
be carried on. The internal dissensions of the 
Caliphate retarded the progress of the Saracen 
arms in Africa ; some of their conquests were 
lost, and it was not till 698 that Carthage fell into 
their hands, after a severe conflict with the forces 
of the Eastern empire. Even after this date the 
country was overrun by the Berbers, but by 709 
the Saracen dominion had been firmly established 
along the southern border of the Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile, Constantinople had been unsuooe.ssf ully 
attacked during the reign of Moawia (673); the 
attempt was repeated by Soliman and Omar II. 
(716-18), but the Saracen fleet was almost annihi- 
lated by the Emperor Leo the Isaurian. In 710 a 
favourable opportunity for attacking the Gothic 
kingdom of Spain was afforded by the treachery of 
Count Julian, governor of Ceuta, who was engaged 
in a conspiracy with the sons of Witiza, a preced- 
ing king, against his successor, Koderic. The con- 
quest occupied three years, at the end of which the 
Goths had been driven into the north-western 
corner of the Peninsula. The treatment to which 
the conquerors Musa and Tarik were subjected by 
Soliman on their return to Damascus affords a 
striking example of the policy pursued by the 
Caliphs towards their too successful lieutenants. 
The conquest of Spain was followed during the 
reign of Hisham by that of Septimania or Langue- 
doc, but the threatened overthrow of the Frankish 
monarchy was averted by the victory of Charles 
Martel at Tours in 732, and in 755 the Saracens 
were finally driven out of Spain by his son Pepin. 

In the middle of the eighth century the Arabs 
had reached the zenitli of their glory as a great 
conquering power. The succeeding period is one 
of much external magnificence, beneath which 
liurked the elements of corruption and decay. It 
opens with a division of the empire into two 
entirely separate and independent states. The 
contests of rival candidates for the caliphate had 
hitherto been decided after a short and sharp 
struggle, but so vast an increase of territory 
rendered it impossible for a single ruler to main- 
tain his authority over a people divided into 
innumerable sects, each of whicli could put forward 
its own claimant to the seat of Mohammed. In 
750 Merwan II., the last of the Omiades, was 
defeated on the banks of the Zab by Abul Abbas, 
who represented the descendants of Abbas, 
Mohammed’s uncle. He attempted to exterminate 
the rival family, but Abder R^man, grandson of 
Hisham, escaped to Africa, and after obtaining 
succour from the Berbers, founded in 755 the Omiaa 
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dynasty of S(^in. About 762 Bagdad, built by 
Mansur, son of Abul Abbas, became the capital of 
the eastern caliphate. Amid the splendours of 
this city his successors gave themselves up to a 
life of luxurious refinement, and the period of the 
early Abbassides is the most glorious in the annals 
of Arabic art, philosophy, and literature. The 
last of conquest withstood for some time the 
enervating infiuence of an effeminate civilisation. 
Harun al Hashid (786-809), Mamun (816-33), and 
Motasim (833-42), carried war and devastation 
through the provinces of Asia Minor, and threatened 
Constantinople. But Mamun drained the life 
blood of Mohammedanism by supporting the 
Persian sceptics who disputed the inspiration of 
the Koran. The Arabs were further outraged by 
the appointment of Persians to the command of 
armies, and high offices of state. The same line of 
policy was pursued by his successors, and it proved 
fatal to the integrity of the empire. Motasim 
instituted a bodyguard of 70,000 Turks, who under 
Wathek (842-7) and bis successors obtained the 
complete control of affairs, setting up and pulling 
down Caliphs at their will. During the remaining 
four centuries of its existence the eastern Cali- 
phate was a scene of ever increasing anarchy 
and confusion. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate all the sects and dynasties which at 
various times exercised a greater or less degree of 
sovereignty in regions nominally subject to the 
Caliph. The only method by which the ruler 
at Bagdad could hope to curb these dangerous 
adversaries was that of inviting the assistance of 
some powerful tribe on their borders, who made use 
of the opportunity to carve for themselves an 
empire out of his dominions. The Soffarides, who 
had ma«lo themselves independent in Korassan, 
were in 898 vanquished by Ismail Samana, king of 
Bokhara, who had invaded their territory at the 
request of the Caliph Motaded. The Samanades 
soon showed themselves as troublesome neighbours 
as the Soffarides had been. In order to conciliate 
the Turks, Radi (934-40) created the office of 
Bmir-al-Omra, and into the hands of this minister 
he resigned all his temporal power. Even this step 
did not save him from ruin, for in 946 Bagdad was 
taken by the Buvides or Dilernites, who came from 
the neighbourhood of the Caspian. Both the Caliph 
and his vizier now lost all political influence, 
though the former was still regarded as the spiritual 
head of Islam. During the eleventh century the 
OaznivedOjS spread themselves from Afghanistan 
over Persia and a portion of northern India. They 
were overthrown by the Seljuk Turks, who had in 
1056 expelled the Buvides from Bagdad. 

After the division of the empire in the eighth 
century the eastern Caliphs lost all influence in the 
Mohammedan countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean. In 823 Crete was conquered by a band of 
Andalusian pirates, who kept possession of the 
Island till it was reti^en by the Emperor Nikephoros 
Phokas. During the ninth century the Aglabite 
dynasty, who had established themselves at 
Kairwan, overran a great part of Italy, attacked 
Rome (846), which was saved by the energy of 
Pope Leo IV., and in 878 oompleted their conjquest 


of Sicily by the capture of Syracuse. This line of 
Caliiffis was in 909 overthrown by Qbeidalla, the 
representative of a dynasty which claimed to be 
descended from Ali and Mohammed’s daughter, 
Fatima. The Fatimites or Shias fixed their 
residence at Mahadi, near Kairwan ; in 970 they 
gained possession of Egypt, where they founded 
Cairo and continued to rule till they were over- 
thrown by Saladin in 1171. Meanwhile the vigour 
of the Macedonian Emperors Nikephoros Phokas 
(963-73) and John Tzimiskes (973-6) had enabled 
them to recover the Byzantine dominions in Asia, 
which had become split up into a number of small 
Saracen states. But they never won back Syria, 
which was held by Fatimite Caliphs till the Turks 
conquered it during the latter part of the eleventh 
century. 

The court of Cordova, the capital of the western 
Caliphate, rivalled in magnificence that of Bagdad, 
especially during the reign of Abd-er-Rahman the 
Third (912-61). The Omiades came to an end in 
1031, but the title of Caliph was retained by their 
successors, the rulers of the Moorish dynasties of 
the Alrnoravides and the Almohades. 

The Abbassides continued to reside at Bagdad 
till 1258, wffien the city was sacked by Hulaku, the 
grandson of Jenghis Khan. They then sought 
refuge in Egypt, where, under the protection of the 
Mamelukes, they retained their spiritual authority 
till 1577. Their title then passed to the Sultan of 
Constantinople. 

Calisthenics, or Callisthenics (from Greek 
words meaning beauty and gtrength) a sort of gym- 
nastic exercises, usually performed by school-girls 
in a class, often with poles and rings, and involving 
rhythmic muscular motion. 

Caliztus, the name of three Popes. CalixtvS I. 
was Bishop of Rome from 217 to 224, when he was 
martyred. He is said to have been originally a slave. 
Calixtus II., previously Guido, Archbishop of 
Vienne, was elected pope in 1119, succeeding 
Gelasius II., who had been expelled. CalixTHS Ilf. 
was chosen in 1168 as anti-pope to Paschal III. 
The title Calixtus III. was also assumed by 
Alfonso Borgia, elected pope 1455. 

Calixtus, Geoboe, theologian, was bom in 
1586 in Sleswick. In 1614 he became professor of 
theology in Helmstedt University — an appointment 
that he was in danger of losing when, at the 
religious conference of Thorn, in 1645, he was 
accused of apostacy. He wrote against celibacy, 
and advocated the amalgamation of Catholics and 
Protestants on the basis of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which he strove to show embodied facts common 
to all Christian sects. 

Calla, a genus of Orontiaeeee, to which the 
well-known Micha/rdia eethwjdca^ the white arum 
or trumpet lUy, was formerly referred. 

Callao, the port of Lima, in Peru, is situated on 
the Pacific coast. It has good harbour accommoda* 
tion, the entrance to which is sheltered by the 
island of San Lorenzo. Its exports are wool, sugar, 
specie, cotton, copper, hark, hides, guano, and 
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nitrates. This last was diminished in 1880, when 
Chili annexed the nitrate deposits. In 1746 the 
old town was destroyed by earthquake, with loss of 
life and serious damage to shipping. 

Callcottf John Wall, composer, was bom in 
1766 at Kensington. He was a pupil of Handel’s, 
and in 1806 published his Mmical Qrammar. He 
was particularly celebrated for his glee compo- 
sitions, and ran^ among the most eminent in the 
British school of music. He died in 1821, near 
Bristol, while insane. Sib Augustus Wall 
Calloott, brother, was born in 1779 at Kensington. 
After entering the Royal Academy as a student, he 
devoted his attention to portrait painting, but 
became known as a landscape painter. In 1806 he 
became A.K.A., in 1810 R.A., and in 1837 was 
knighted. He died in 1844. 

Callamish, a village and district of Scotland, 
is situated on the W. coast of the island of Lewis, 
and is remarkable for its circles of standing stones. 
The chief one is 42 ft. in diameter, and is com- 
posed of stones from 10 ft. to 13 ft. high. The whole 
structure of which this circle is part is cruciform in 
shape, and its extreme dimensions are 408 ft. by 
130 ft. 

Callichthys, a genus of small fishes of the 
family Siluridse (q.v.), with twelve species, from the 
rivers of tropical America, flowing into the Atlantic. 
The mouth is small, with a pair of barbels, which 
are united at the base, on each side ; head covered 
with bony plates, body with similar protection in 
two rows on each side. The eggs are deposited in 
nests made of leaves, which the male and female 
guard in turn. In the hot season, when the rivers 
dry up, these fish bury themselves in the mud, and 
they are said to be able to make their way across 
the land to other water. 

CaUimaolms, Greek poet, flourished about 
260 B.C., was born at Cyrene, Libya. He taught at 
Alexandria, where he became principal librarian of 
the Alexandrian Library. Though he is reported to 
have written numerous pieces, very little of his 
work is now extant, viz. about seventy epigrams 
and six hymns. He was greatly admired by the 
Roman poets Catullus, Ovid, and Propertius. 

CaUix&jg the Flaiiitiir. A plaintiff whose 
evidence is insufficient to establish his case can 
voluntarily withdraw from it. The crier of the 
court., on being so directed, “calls the plaintiff ,” and 
if neither he nor any one else appears for him, he 
is non-suited, the jurors are discharged, the action 
is at an end, and the defendant recovers his costs. 
It is equiv^ent to a non-suit, and the plaintiff 
can commence another action. [Non-Suit.] 

Gallionymas. [Bbaoonbt.] 

Calliope, one of the muses, who presided over 
eloquence and heroic poetry. The name means 
“ sweet-voiced.” 

CftUiothoaos of OlvnthiUi. philosopher and 
historian, accompanied ^xander the Great to 
India. He incurred Alexander’s displeasure, and in 
328 B.a was executed on a charge of treason. Very 


little of his writings are extant, and the History of 
the Actions of Alexander ascribed to him is believed 
to belong to a later period. 

Callistratus. orator, an Athenian, is said by 
his eloquence to have inspired Demosthenes. He 
sympathised with the Spartans, which led to his 
execution. 

Cftllot, Jacques, engraver, was bom towards 
the end of the 16th century at Nancy. About 1612 
he became a pupil of Thomassina at Rome in 
drawing and engraving. At Florence he gained a 
reputation by his etchings, and was patronised by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Invited later to Paris 
by Louis XIII., he execute etchings of the siege 
of Rochelle for that monarch. He designed and 
executed some 1,600 pieces during his astonishingly 
active career, among which the Miseries of War^ a 
series of eighteen plates, and the Gypsies are 
particularly famous. He died in 1635 at Nancy. 

Callima. [Heather, Ling.] 

Callus. [Fracture.] 

Calmet, Augustine, historical writer, was born 
in 1672, in Lorraine. In 1689 he joined the order 
of the Benedictines, becoming the head of several 
monasteries in succession. He compiled voluminous 
works, among them a Commentary on the Bihle^ 
Historical and Critical IHetionary of the Hihle^ 
History of the Bible and of the Jews^ and a 
Universal History, He died in 1757 at Paris. 

Calue, an English market town in Wiltshire, 
and until 1885 a parliamentary burgh, is the centre 
of the famous Wiltshire bacon-curing industry. In 
the 10th century a meeting was held here by St. 
Dunstan on the subject of celibacy among the 
clergy. The floor of the meeting house gave way, 
and all St. Dunstan’s opponents were precipitated 
to the ground. Pop. (IIK)I), 3,456. 

Calomaxdd, Hon Francisco Tad^, Duke, 
statesman, was born in 1776 at Villel in Aragon. 
Under Ferdinand VII. he acquired a position of 
great power, and favoured a reactionary policy, 
re-opening the monasteries and shutting up the 
universities. He was instrumental in reviving the 
Salic Law, whereby Christina was excluded from 
the throne. During the queen’s regency at the 
time of Ferdinand’s illness and death in 1833, he 
'^ms suspected of intriguing with the Carlists, and 
having already excited the hatred of the nation, he 
was obliged to flee. He sought refuge in France, 
where he died in 1842 at Toulouse. 

Calomel^ a chloride of mercury, HgCl, which is 
found native, but is chiefly obtained by heating 
mercurous sulphate with common salt, Hg 9 S 04 -f 
2NaCl = 2Hg01 -f Na 2 S 04 . It is a white powder 
with a slight yellowish tint, which can be easily 
sublimed ; crystallising after sublimation in prisms ^ 
of sp. gr. 7*2. It is insoluble in water, and is ^ 
blackened by ammonia (hence the name, hah- 
melas). When used for medicinal purposes great ^ 
care has to be taken to completely free it from ^ 
accompanving corrosive sublimate (q.v.). It Isiir 
used in the manufaoture of lotio nigia (blad^ 
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wash)« and of nnguentum hydrargyri subchloridi. 
It is an important ingredient of Plnmmefs pilU 
and is now not infrequently administered by fumi* 
gation. [Baths.] Calomel is commonly used as a 
purgative, and is said to be a cholagogue. It may 
be used os a means of bringing the system under 
the influence of mercury, and was in former days 
much employ^ed in combination with opium in the 
treatment of inflammation. 

Oaloime, Chablbs Albxandbb de, statesman, 
was born in 1734 at Douai. Studying at Paris, and 
applying himself to the practice of the law, he in 
1783 succeeded Maurepas as controller-general of 
the treasury. By his reckless administration, 
which was designed to secure the favour of the 
courtiers and men of power, he was obliged to 
increase the burdens of fixation upon the people. 
This led to a crisis, and in 1786 he advised the king 
to summon the Assembly of the Notables. The 
Assembly met in the following year, and Calonne's 
financial statement was such that ho was deprived 
of office. He retired to England until 1802, when 
Bonaparte gave him permission to return to France. 
Here at Paris he died in the same year. 

Caloresoanoe, a term given Tyndall to the 
change of the invisible dark heat rays into luminous 
heat rays. A beam of light may be passed through 
a solution of iodine in bisulphide oi carbon, so as 
to filter off all but the dark heat rays, which will 
pa.ss through unaltered. These maybe concentrated 
to a focus by a lens and made to incandesce a piece 
of platinum placed there. The platinum will then 
give out bright heat rays, thus effecting the trans- 
formation of non-luminous to luminous heat, which 
means increasing the frequency of vibration of the 
other-waves. [Ethbb, Heat, Light.] 

Caloric, the name given by the old philosophers 
to the subtle, impondemble fluid that heat was sup- 
posed by them to be. The caloric theory that heat 
IS a substance held its ground until this century. 
It stated that a hob body was one in which a 
temporary union of the substance of the body with 
caloric had taken place, and that the more caloric 
in the body the hotter it became. To explain the 
fact that rubbing makes a body warm, it was sup- 
posed that such rubbing had the effect of squeezing 
out the caloric as water from a sponge ; but Count 
Rumford showed that there was no limit to the 
amount of heat that could be obtained by rubbing 
two pieces of metal together, an effect evidently in 
oppositioit^o the caloric theory. Also Davy pointed 
out that two pieces of ice when rubbed together 
could be readily made to melt, thus actually giving 
out heat and yet possessing more than at first. The 
conclusions arrived at by these and similar experi- 
ments both^ qualitative and quantitative are that 
the heat given to a stationary body is to be 
meastrred by the amount of ener^ expended on it, 
and that heat is only a change in the form of this 
energy, probably kinetic or moving energy of the 
molecules themselves. The term caloric is still 
occasionally used in a popular sense to represent heat. 

Calovimetei^, an instrument for measuring 
quantities of heat, the name of which is a re^ic of 


the old caloric theory. The type of instrument 
generally employed involves the measurement of 
heat by observation of the rise in temperature of a 
known mass of water when the given amount of 
heat is presented to it. It is often difficult to make 
the correct allowance for loss by radiation or con- 
duction. Favre and Silberman^s calorimeter 
employs mercury instead of water, and indicates 
the amount of heat by the amount of expansion of 
the mercury. The iee-calorimeter measures the 
heat by the amount of ice it will just liquefy. 
[Heat.] 

Calottistes, or Regiment be la Calotte, a 
club of wits in Paris during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The story is that in 1702 
some young officers were one day ridiculing various 
noted persons, when one of the company who had 
a headache excused himself on the ground that he 
“ was wearing a cap (calotte) of lead.” Who has 
not some cap to turn his brain ? ” replied another, 
and on this suggestion a society was formed with 
military titles, which used to send mock commis- 
sions, often couched in extremely free language, to 
various distinguished people, admitting them to the 
“Regiment of the Calotte” on the ground of some 
alleged folly or eccentricity. The Regent, Louis XV., 
and Voltaire were among the recipients. The 
“ regiment ” lasted for about half a century, and then 
died out, but an imitation of it has existed at various 
times in the French army, in the shape of a kind 
of court of honour, more or less recognised by the 
authorities, among the officers of various regiments. 
The word is also used for the small skull cap worn 
by priests, and may have sometimes covered a con- 
temptuous allusion to the priesthood. 

Calot3rpO Proce«®, a photographic process by 
means of which a negative is obtained u^n paper. 
It was patented by Dr. Fox Talbot in 1841. The 
process depends on the sensitiveness to light of 
silver salts. Good paper is first brushed over with a 
solution of silver nitrate (100 grains to the ounce), 
and dried. It is then floated on a solution of potas- 
sium iodide, by means of which silver iodide is 
formed on the paper. It is then made moire sensi- 
tive by brushing over with, first, a saturated solu- 
tion of gallic acid, second, a solution of silver nitrate 
(50 grains to the ounce), with a little acetic acid 
added. The paper is then ready for exposure in a 
camera, in the same manner as ordinary plates. 
After exposure it may be left to develop in the 
tlark, or the development hastened by means of the 
gallic acid and silver nitrate used in sensitising. 
It is then washed, fixed by hyposulpliite of soda, 
again washed and dried. It is finally waxed, to 
make the paper translucent, when it can be used 
as a negative to produce positive prints. It is 
needless to state that all the operations of sensi- 
tising and development should be performed by red 
or yellow light only. 

CalovifUi, AbbahAM, Lutheran controversialist, 
was bom in 1612, at Mohrungen, Prussia. He held 
various professional appointments in Germany, and 
never ceased to attack the theological doctrines 
that differed from his own orthodox Lutheran 
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views. Among his chief works are, Systema Locotum 
Theologioonm^ Bihlia Illustraia, and HUtoria 
SynereMiea, He died in 1686 at Wittenberg. 

CaltagiTOM, a city of Sicily, in the province 
of Catania, is one of the wealthiest places in the 
island, and is the seat of a bishop. Its Industries 
embrace pottery, terra-cotta figures, and cotton. 

Caltlia, from the Greek Italathos, a cup, the 
name of a small genus of marsh plants, belonging 
to the buttercup family, of which the one British 
species, C. paltigtrU^ the marsh marigold, is the 
best known. They are natives of cold and tempe- 
rate regions, and are characterised by having 
regular, cup-shaped flowers made up of five round- 
ish petaloid sep^s (golden-yellow in C. palustrU)^ 
no petals, indefinite stamens, and a ring of folli- 
cles. The yellow perianth, with no green sepals, 
at once distinguishes them from the buttercups. 

Caltra^, Caltbop, Galtbap, or Chbval- 
TBAP. This last rendering (though not the most 
generally accepted form of the name) is a ready 
explanation of the term. Caltraps are by no means 

T unfrequent charges in heraldry, and 
were made of iron, each with four 
points so placed that whichever way 
the instrument might lie upon the 
ground one point would be always 
CALTAAP. erect. They were formerly used in 
warfare, and thrown in the way, to 
prevent the enemy’s cavalry pursuing an army 
on its retreat, when the point is bloody it is 
termed “ embrued at the point.” The caltraps in 
the compartment standing upon which the supporters 
of the Earl of Perth are depicted, with the motto 
“ Gang warily,” are said to be borne in commemo- 
ration of the defeat of the English — due in a large 
measure to the use of these weapons— at the battle 
of Bannockburn. 

Calumba. The dried root of an African tree, 
Jateorhiza Calumba. The pharmacopoeial prepara- 
tions are an extract, infusion, and tincture. They 
are largely used in dyspepsia. 

Caluniat, a kind of pipe used by the North 
American Indians for smoking. The bowl is 
usually made of soft red soapstone, and the stem 
is profusely ornamented with feathers and beads. 
It is used symbolically as the emblem of peace : if 
the calumet is accepted when offered it is a sign 
of peace, if rejected it is a sign of war. 

CalyadoSf a* French department in Lower 
Normandy, is bounded on the N. by the English 
Channel, east by Eure, S. by Ome, and W. by 
Manche. Its surface covering an area of over 
2,000 square miles, comprises extensive plains and 
fertile valleys. Along the coast is a daijgerous 
ridge of rocks called Calvados, after the Salvador^ 
one of the vessels of the Spanish Armada wrecked 
here. From this circumstance the whole depart- 
ment was named. Its chief rivers are the Touques, 
Ome, Dives, Seulles, Divonne, and Vire ; and chief 
towns, Caen, Bayeux, Falaise, Honfleur, Lisieux, 
and Trouville. Its principal products are coal, 


marble, firestone, corn, and fruit. Rich pastures 
also abound, cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs being 
reared. 

Calvaert, Dbnis, painter, was bom in 1555 at 
Antwerp, where he studied landscape jpainting, 
removing ‘subsequently to Bologna. Here he 
opened a school, among the pupils of which were 
such celebrated men as Guido and Domenichino. 
The special merit of Calvaert's pictures is the 
power of grouping and colouring they exhibit. He 
died in 1619 at Bologna. 

CalvarTf anglicised from Calva/ria, the term 
used in the Vulgate to translate the Hebrew 
Golgotha^ a skull, is the name applied to the scene 
of the Crucifixion, usually identified with a small 
hill on the N. side of Jerusalem. It is also used in 
Roman Catholic countries to denote an eminence 
on which three crosses — the Saviour’s and the 
thieves’— are erected in memory of the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Calverley, Chablks Stuabt, versifier, was 
born in 1833. He was the son of the Rev. Henry 
Blayds, who took the name of Calverley in 1852. 
He graduated at Cambridge in 1856, and was called 
to the bar in 1866, but an accident prevented him 
from following the legal profession. His fame 
mainly rests on two small volumes, V&r9€% €md 
Trivnalations, 1862, and Fly Leaves, 1872. As a 
humorist he wgs unrivalled, and his translations 
from the Latin into English, and English into 
Latin, chsplay a rare classical scholarship. He died 
in 1884. 

Calvartf Geobgb Hbney, author, was bora in 
1803 in Maryland. The versatility of his genius is 
shown by his works, which embrace comedies, 
essays, poems, tragedies, translations, and works 
on leading English poets, and on Goethe. Died 1889, 

Calvin. John, reformer, was born in 1509 at 
Noyon in Picardy. Dedicated early to the Church 
by his father, who held certain ecclesiastical offices, 
he at the age of twelve was appointed to a 
chaplaincy in the cathedral church of Noyon. The 
income from this benefice enabled him to take up 
his residence in Paris, where he became the pupil 
of Mathurin Cordier. Thereafter for a while he 
studied law at the University of Orleans, where he 
was led, through Pierre Robert Olivetan, a relative 
of his own and the first translator of the Bible 
into French, to study the Scriptures. He soon 
became dissatisfied with his former religious views, 
and by 1629, having previously resigned his cure, 
he came back to Paris a decided adherent to 
Protestant doctrines, and had soon to fly for refup 
from the persecutions that were then raging. In 
1636 we find him at Basel, where he brought out 
the first edition of his Christimee BeligionU InMU 
tutio. In the autumn of the same year he joined 
Farel at Geneva, where the Reformation was 
established, but the strict morals he enforced led 
to a reaction, and in 1638 both he and Farel were 
expelled. Retiring to Strasburg, Calvin resumed 
his theological studies, and in 1639 married Idelette 
de Burie, the widow of a converted anabaptist 
Recalled to Geneva in 1641, he succeeded in getting 
Ids plan of church government accepted, and 
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became the central authority in the city. His rigid 
rule and Intolerant disjposition is exempUfied by 
his brutal treatment of Servetus, who, though an 
old friend of his own, was yet burnt a^ve by him 
on account of opinions regarding the mystery of 
the Trinity. In 1561 Calvin's health began to break 
down, and in 1564, his influence undiminished, he 
died. In addition to the ChrUtian^ ReligionU 
iMtUutio, already mentioned, his chief writings 
were : — Us Neee*»itate UsfornumdtB JBcclesue^ In 
Nomm Testammtum Commenta/rii^ and In Lihrum 
Oensisos Comnimta/rii. 

CalXy a term originally applied only to lime, but 
many metallic oxides being formed by heating ores, 
in a similar manner to the formation of lime from 
limestone, the name was extended to any metallic 
oxide — calx of lead, etc. The term was largely 
used in this sense during the 18th centuiy, but is 
now not much used in chemical or metallurgical 
literature. 

CalyoailtllllSf a small genus of North American 
shrubs often seen in English gardens and forming 
the type of the order CalycantlLooeaf. They have 
opposite entire leaves and purple or chocolate 
flowers in which the indefinite narrow sepals and 
petals and the stamens are arranged in a continuous 
spiral. C. ^floridus is known as Carolina Allspice, 
and C. oocidentalu is a native of Carolina. The 
aromatic bark of the former is used as a tonic in 
America. 

CalyoifloraSf a sub-class of polypetalous Dico- 
tyledons, named from the insertion of the petals 
and stamens round the margin of the receptacular 
tube which was erroneously termed the “calyx- 
tube.” This insertion may be perigynous or 
epigynous according as the tube is free from, or 
adherent to, the ovary. Among the leading families 
in the sub-class are the Leguminom^ Rosaosts^ Saxi- 
fraga4?e(Bi Orassulaceoi^ and Unibelliferfs. 

OalyOOpllorid8»| a family of the Siphonophora, 
pelagic, free-swimming, colonial Hydrozoa; the 
polymorphism of the zooids, i s. the specialisation 
of various zooids to serve different functions, is 
carried to a very marked degree. 

Calydoalail Boar, in Greek mythology, the 
name given to a monstrous boar which laid waste 
the territory of (Eneus, king of Calydon, because 
he had omitted to sacrifice to Artemis. It was 
eventually slain by Meleager, son of (Eneus. 

Calymono is one of the best known genera of 
Trilobi%s. It occurs especially in the Silurian 
rocks, and the species C. hlumenbaohi is so common 
in the Wenlook Limestone of Dudley as to be known 
as the Dudley locust. 

Calypso, in Greek mythology, was a daughter 
of Atlas, and dwelt in the island of Ogygla, on 
which Ulysses was wrecked. She threw* by her 
charms a spell over the wily Greek, who was in- 
duced to remain with her. At last, after a period 
of seven years, he was enabled to tear himself away, 
Calypso herself dying of grief at his departure. 

CflJtyx, the outer floral envelope or whorl of the 
perianth, which is generally green and often hairy 


externally, serving mainly a protective purpose. In 
other cases it is petaloid in texture and colour, as 
in FnchsUi, especially where the corolla is absent, 
as in UaphnSy CleumtU, CaMhat and Anemone* It 
then serves to attract insects to the flower. The 
hairs may serve to exclude crawling insects which 
might steal the nectar without effecting fertilisa- 
tion. The leaves of the calyx, which are called 
sepals, have a broad base, simple outline, entire 
marmn, and acute apex. They are usually three in 
number among Monocotyledons and five among 
Dicotyledons, and may be either distinct {jpolyee- 
palous) or coherent from intercalary growth below 
them (gamosepalous). If not adherent to the ovary, 
the calyx is termed inferior / if adherent, euperior. 
In symmetry it may be poltpsymmetric or monoeym- 
metric^ the most striking forms of the latter type 
being those that are spurred or calearate^ such as 
those of the larkspur, Tropwolum^ and Pelargonium. 
In duration the calyx may be caducous, as in 
poppies, falling as the flower opens ; deciduous, as in 
the cherry, falling with the petals and stamens after 
fertilisation ; or persistent, remaining in the fruit 
stage. In the latter case it may be either marces- 
cent, or shrivelling, as in the gooseberry and 
medlar ; or accrescent, growing larger around the 
fruit, as in the winter-cherry. 

Cam, a plate fitted on to a revolving shaft so 
that the pressure of its rim against a rod bearing 
against it may produce an alternating motion of 
the rod. The motion may be rendered complex by 
making the circumference of the cam irregular. 

Cam, or GRi.NTA, a river of England, rises in 
Essex, and after a course of about 40 miles joins 
the Ouse near Ely. It gives its name to the town 
of Cambridge. 

Cambao^rbs, Jean Jacques Regis de, Duke 
of Parma, was born in 1763 at Montpelier. Brought 
up as a lawyer, he received various judicial offices 
under the National Convention, whose right to 
condemn the king he denied. As president of the 
Committee of Public Safety, in 1794 he helped to 
bring about peace with Prussia and Spain. His 
moderation made him an object of suspicion to 
the advocates of extreme measures, and in 1796 he 
was obliged to withdraw from the presidency of 
the Five Hundred. After the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire (9th November, 1799) he was appointed 
second consul, and faithfully served the interests 
of Napoleon, by whom, on the establishment of the 
empire, he was made Arch-Chancellor, and in 1808 
Duke of Parma. In 1816, for having shared in the 
execution of Louis XVI., he was l^nished, but in 
two years was permitted to return. His PrtgH de 
Gode Civil formed the basis of the Code NapoUon. 
He died in 1824 in Paris. 

Cambay, or Kambay, a town of India and 
capital of the state of Cambay, is situated at the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay. Formerly it was a 
flourishing port, but the difficulties in the way of 
navigation have led to its decay. Its chief exports 
are agate, cornelian, and onyx ornaments. The 
state, which is in Guzerat, covers an area of about 
350 square miles. The gulf is shallow, and stretches 
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inwarOs for about 80 miles. Its tides run as high 
as 30 feet, leaving the bottom almost dry at low 
water. 

Cftllill0VWell Beauty, a rare and irre^larly 
distributed British butterfly, known as Vanegna 
antiope. It is of a brownish puce colour, with a dull 
white band on the hinder margins of the wings. 

Cambitimy from a Latin word meaning to 
change, is a name which was originally applied to 
all those tissues in plants which, retaining the 
protoplasm in their cells and their originally thin 
walls, are capable of undergoing cell-division and 
thus growing. These are now collectively called 
merUtein, (q.v.), the term cambium being restricted 
to that ring of meristem that occurs ^tween the 
wood (xylem) and bast (phloem) of exogenous 
stems, i,e, tliose of gymnosperms and dicotyledons. 
This ring is yaxtly fasoimlar, or formed within the 
libro- vascular bundles, partly interfa»cicula/F ; and 
its elements, which are often elongated, form either 
wood-cells on its inner surface or phloem-cells 
externally. The name peHcamhium is applied to 
the merismatic inner layer of the cortex of roots ; 
prvcamhium^ to the elongated narrow cells that 
foreshadow the whole fibro- vascular bundle; and 
cork-eaniHum^ to the phellogen or merismatic layer 
of cortex which forms secondary cortex or periderm. 

Canibodiaf or Camboja, a French dependency 
in Indo-China, is bounded on the north by Siam, 
on the east by Anam, on the south by French 
Cochin-China, and on the west by the Gulf of Siam, 
along which it extends for 2(K) miles. Covering an 
area of over 30,000 square miles, its surface is for 
the most part flat, consisting of alluvial plains, 
which in the rainy season become submerged. The 
chief river is the Mekhong, and lake the Bien-Hoa. 
The principal product is rice, which is grown in 
large quantities. Cattle are also abundantly reared, 
and gold and precious stones found. Among its 
fauna are the elephant, bear, tiger, rhinoceros, 
panther, etc., and large quantities of wading birds. 
The chief town is Pnom-Penh, Cambodia is a 
kingdom of great antiquity, and its ruins show a 
greatness that it does not now possess. Its area, 
too, was formerly larger than now, but had been 
encroached on by Siamese and Anamites to such 
an extent that Cambodia became practically a 
Siamese province, until in 1864 the French re-estab- 
lished its freedom and took it under their own 
protection. 

, CanibcdailUlf the dominant race in the ancient 
kingdom of Camboja, Indo-China, resembling their 
Siamese and Annamese neighbours in general ap- 
pearance, but distinguished from all other Indo- 
Chinese peoples in several particulars, and especially 
in their language, which is neither isolating, mono- 
syllabic, nor spoken with tones like the Chinese, 
Siamese, and all other members of that family. Its 
afhnities seem to be rather through the Cham 
with the Malayo-Polynesian, which probably spread 
from South-East Asia over the oceanic world in 
prehistoric times. It has long been cultivated and 
written in a character based on the Pali (later 
Sanscrit), introduced by the Hindu missionaries 


(both Brahman and Buddhist) nearly 2,000 yeari 
ago. Un^r these missionaries the Cambojans 
became civilised, established a powerful empire 
which at one time embraced a great part of Indo- 
China, and erected the stupendous monument of 
Angkor Vat and other structures scattered in 'pro- 
fusion over the now deserted shores of the Great 
I^e. But this civilisation was ruined by the con- 
tinual encroachments of the Annamese from the 
east and the Siamese from the west, and the king- 
dom reduced to its present narrow limits in the 
Lower Mekhong V alley. The Camlx>jans themselves 
have also degenerated, and are now a feeble, 
apathetic people, with little national sentiment, and 
scarcely a memory of their former greatness. The 
name Camboja is now little used, the inhabitants 
generally calling themselves Khmer ^ and the country 
Khmer Sroc or Khmer Noeor<, Still Kampushea, 
whence the gamboge of commerce, occurs in old 
MSS., in the royal titles at the head of official docu- 
ments; it has been wrongly identified with the 
Kamboja of Sanscrit geography, which lay to the 
north-west of India ; it appears to contain the same 
root as Khmer, of which the Siamese form is Kam- 
men, whence Kam-puoch, Kampush, “ People of 
Kam,” from puoch— race, people. At present the 
Cambojan nation numbers about l,000,tHX), that is, 
800,000 in the kingdom of Camboja, and 200,000 
in the conterminous provinces of Siam. See B. 
Aymonier, Le Camhodge, 1876, and Keane, Jndo^ 
Chinese and Intrroceanic Haces and Languages, 

Camborne, a town of England in Cornwal), 
mainly devotea to the mining of tin and copper. 
Pop. (1901), 14,726. 

Cambrai, a fortified town of France in tlie 
department of the Kord, is situated on the Scheldt. 
It is the seat of an archbishop, and among its chief 
buildings are the cathedral, in which is a monument 
to F6n61on, a former archbishop; thearchiepiscopal; 
palace, town hall, and public library. Cambrai has 
long been celebrated for its fine linen fabrics, 
thence called cambrics. It was the Camaricum of 
the Koman.s, and one of the chief cities of the 
Nervii. The League of Cambrai was formed here 
in 1608, and was a pact between Louis XII. of 
France, the German Emperor Maximilian, and 
Ferdinand of Spain, joined in 1509 by Pojie 
Julius II., against the republic of Venice. 

. Cftmbriaf the ancient name of Wales, is 
derived from Oymry, the branch of the Celtic race 
to which the Welsh belong, 

Cambrian Sjrvtam, the name applied by 
Sedgwick about 1834 to the great series of slaty 
rocks and limestones in North Wales, then believed 
to be older than the Silurian of Murchison. Sedg- 
wick afterwards made three divisions, Lower, 
Middle, and Upper Cambrian, the Lower being the 
Cambrian of Murchison, the Middle being the 
Primordial Silurian of Murchison, or Upper Cam- 
brian of more recent authors, and the Upper l^eing 
the Lower Silurian of Murchison or Ordovician of 
Lapworth. Recent tabulation of the species of 
fossils shows that there are three distinct faunas 
below the Old Red Sandstone, so that the names 
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Cambrian, Ordovician, a»d Silurian may well be 
limited by them. Ab thus restricted the Cambrian 
rocks of North Wales consist of purple, reddish- 
grey, and green slates, grits, sandstones, and con- 
glomerates, estimated at 25,000 feet thick and 
mostly unfossiliferous, though yielding altogether 
nearly 200 species belonging to 60 genera. They 
seem universally to rest, as at Bangor, unconform- 
ably upon older [Arch.® an] rocks (fragments of 
which occur as pebbles in the conglomerates) and 
ore very uniform in character, slates, greywackes, 
quartzites, and conglomerates, over the whole 
world. Often ripple- marked, sun-cracked and 
false-bedded, they nave been formed in shallow 
water, possibly in Inland basins. They are often 
cleaved, highly inclined, or folded. The fossils, 
considering that they are the earliest undoubted 
traces of animal life, are singularly varied, com- 
prising sponges, cystideans, polyzoans, brachiopods, 
heteropods, pterojwds, pelecypods, cephalopods, 
annelids, and ostracods, though trilobites are by 
far the most numerous. From the prevalence of 
the two genera of this group Paradoxides and 
Olenun, the Cambrian has been divided into two 
divisions, the Lower or Paradoxidian, and the 
Upper or Olenidian. The Lower Cambrian consists 
of the Harlech and Longraynd groups of Wales and 
Shropshire, with the Barmouth sandstones and 
Llanberis and Penrhyn slates, and the Menevian 
beds, named from the Roman name of St. David’s. 
The Upper Cambrian comprises the Lingula Fl^s, 
so named from the brachiopod Lingula Pavisii, in 
which the gold and copper ores of North Wales 
occur, and the Tremadoc slates. Igneous rocks 
are associated with them. Upper Cambrian rocks 
appear in the Malvern Hills. There is no marked 
unconformity in the Cambrian system, but a slight 
one above it. In North America Cambrian rocks 
are divided into Acadian and Potsdam, and they 
are well represented in Brittany, Normandy, the 
Ardennes, Sweden, and Bohemia, but appear to thin 
out eastward. 

Caxnbrio (from (Mmbraiy where it was originally 
made), a kind of fino linen, first introduced in the 
16th century. The term is also applied to a 
coarser imitation of fine cambric. 

Cambridge. !• A town of England, capital 
of the county of Cambridgeshire, situated on both 
sides of the Cam. Apart from its famous university 
(the beginnings of which are placed in the 12th 
centuryHt possesses few features of general interest. 
The strms, with some exceptions, are narrow and 
winding, and among its ediiioeB the most interesting 
are its churches. St. Benedict's, for instance, 
exhibits in its tower one of the finest specimens of 
Saxon architecture known as **long and short 
work,’* and the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
built in 1101, in imitation of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is the oldest of the 
four round churches in England. Among modem 
churches, the Roman Catholic church, built in 
1887, and dedicated to “ Our Lady and the English 
Martyrs,” is a handsome building. Cambridge is an 
old town, having been the site; $ :a;lM>man station, 
Chn^oHtum, traces of whiob etfB remain, and of 


the Saxon town, Grantabrygge. Its trade is 
determined by its situation in an agricultural 
district, and largely dependent upon the custom 
of the resident members of the university. (Pop. 
1901, 88,393.) 2. A city of the United States in 
Massachusetts, is a suburb of Boston, from which it 
is separated by the Charles river. Though one of 
the oldest towns in New England, having been first 
settled in 1630, it is yet well laid out with spacious 
streets and wide open spaces. Amongst its insti- 
tutions the most important is Harvard University, 
and it is a centre in the book-making trade in 
America. For many years it was the home of 
Longfellow. 

Cambridgesbira, an inland county of Eng- 
land, is about 47 miles long and 30 broad, being 
thus one of the smaller counties, and covering an 
area of 820 square miles. Its surface is for the 
most part fiat, and is traversed by the Cam, Ouse, 
Nene, and Larke, its principal rivers. It is an 
agricultural county, quite nine-tenths of its area 
being under cultivation, the rest being fen land, 
where horses, cattle, and sheep are reared. It is 
famed for its butter and cheese, and its manu- 
factures are entirely related to its needs as an 
agricultural district. Its chief towns are, besides 
the county town, Cambrid^, Ely, Wisbech, New- 
market, and March. It is rich in Roman remains — 
traces of camps, villas, coins, urns, etc., having 
been discovered. It was also the scene of 
sanguinary struggles between the Danes and the 
Saxons, and thelsle of Ely withstood the Conqueror 
for eight years. (Pop. 1901, 200,681.) 

Cambridge UnlTdraity* This is a society 
of students in the liberal arts and sciences incor- 
porated by the name of “ The Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Cambridge.*’ “ In 
this Commonwealth are seventeen Colleges and two 
Public Hostels.” It is controlled by statutes, the 
present having been confirmed by Queen Victoria 
in Council in the year 1882. Subject to these it has 
powers of self-government. The legiriative body, 
called the Senate^ consists of all persons (male) 
who have attained, at least, to the degree of Master 
of Arts or some equivalent one, ana retain their 
names upon the University Register. They are 
between 6,000 and 7,000 in number. A vote of the 
Senate is called a GrebcCy its meeting a Congrega- 
tion. Members of it resident for more than fourteen 
weeks in the year within a mile and a half of Great 
St. Mary’s church, together with certain officials, 
form a body called the Meetoral Boll. By this 
body a Cknmoil is elected, consisting of the chan- 
cellor, vice-chancellor, four heads of colleges, four 
professors, and eight other members of the Senate. 
Every Grace offered to the Senate must be pre- 
viously sanctioned by the Council. 

The chief officials of the University are : — k 
ChmoelloTy a JSigh SUwwrdy a Vioe-ChanoelloTy the 
8em Vtri (a court of six members, with the 
vice-chancellor, for offenders no longer in siatu 
pupillari), a Public Oratory a LibroHcmy a 
BegUtra^y an Ammr (to assist the vice-chan- 
cellor in cattiU f<^en$iM)y two Proctoro (who, 
among other functions, are guardians of the public 
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peace and of morals in the University), four Pro- 
yroetors (their assistants), two Moderators (ap- 
pointed to conduct the mathematical examinations), 
two Esquire Bedells^ attendants on the chancellor 
or vice-chancellor ; two Members^ representatives of 
the University in Parliament, and sundry other 
officials. 

For purposes of giving instruction, Professors 
are appointed (generally by the University) in 
various branches of learning, with subordinate 
teachers, designated Headers, Lecturers, etc. For 
the management of different departments, the 
discussion of propositions, and the like, committees, 
called Syndicates^ and boards are appointed by the 
Senate ; but these must refer all matters of impor- 
tance to it for sanction. Almost all the members of 
the Senate and of the junior students of the 
University (persons in statu pupHla/n) belong to 
colleges, but some of the latter are members either 
of hostels or simply of the University. The 
undergrad'uates (students p*-eparing for a degree) 
number nearly 3,000, about nine-tenths l^ing 
members of colleges. 

Each college is a corporation in itself, governed 
by statutes sanctioned by the Crown, capable, like 
the University, of holding landed and other 
property. Its revenues, after the payment of all 
necessary expenses (including contributions to the 
University), are divided among the members of 
the corporation. These are (1) a Master, (2) the 
Fellows, (3) the Scholars ; the last being still in 
statu pupillari ; from these, as a rule, the Fellows 
are selected, both distinctions being the reward of 
learning. The college is governed by the Master 
and the Fellows, or certain of the Fellows. 
Students at a college who do not belong to the 
Foundation are called Pensioners ; these, of 
course, are in the majority. In most colleges a few 
students are received (on the ground of poverty 
as well as of learning) at a much reduced charge. 
These are called Sizars. Much of the instruction 
of the students is carried on within the walls of 
the colleges by tutors, lecturers, and other 
officials, appointed by their respective governing 
bodies. This is especially the case in such subjects 
as classics and mathematics. As a rule, the 
University requires from a student only certificates 
of due residence and good behaviour (given by his 
college) before admitting him to an examination. 
In certain cases, however, attendance upon the 
lectures of a University professor is demanded. A 
college has no power of conferring a degree, and 
is bound by the general laws of the University, but, 
subject to these, has full authority over its members 
in all things lawful. The University, like the 
colleges, awards scholarships, money rewards, and 
prizes, but not Fellowships. 

Information as to the early history of the 
University of Cambridge is very scanty, and much 
of it is legendary. By whomsoever and in what 
manner founded, the University of Cambridge 
appears to have been in existence early in the 
thirteenth centuiy. Probably its development was 
gradual, and its oris^ was a school conducted by 
monks of the Benemotine order in connection with 
the conventual church at Ely. Thus Cambridge 
44 


may have been a place of study prior to the days of 
King Alfred, but the existence of a University in 
anything like the modem sense of the word must 
placed much later. The earliest authentic legal 
instrument containing any recognition of Cam- 
bridge as a University is a writ dated in the second 
year of Henry III. (1217). Other religious orders 
joined in the work of education, but some colleges 
from the first were secular foundations. The 
Franciscans settled at Cambridge about 1224, the 
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Dominicans fifty years later ; the Carmelites came 
about the middle, the Augustinians near the end of 
the century. The University at this era was not a 
place of peace. The students not seldom were in 
conflict one with another and with the townsfolk, 
and these broils sometimes terminated in formidable 
riots, during which the buildings of the University 
and the colleges were occasionally sacked or even 
destroyed with their contents, Hence, probably, 
the paucity of early records. On one occasion a 
number of the students actually migrated for some 
time to Northampton. Gradually the University 
began to assume something of its present form, 
notably after the suppression of the monasteries, 
but the statutes granted by Queen Elizabeth in 
1670, by which it was long governed, mark, perhaps, 
one of the most important epochs of change. The 
statutes of the colleges also have been altered from 
time to time, those at present in force dating from 
or about the year 1882. Religious tests have been 
alx>lished in the case of all degrees, except those in 
divinity, and of almost all offices aud emoluments 
in the University or the colleges. 

The University confers degrees in the following 
subjects Arts, Laws, Medicine, Surgery, Divinity, 
Science, Letters, Residence is not required for 
degrees in Music. In Arts, Surgery, and Laws, the 
degrees conferred are — firstly, Bachelor, and 
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secondly* Master ; in the last, that ot Doctor also. 
In Medicine, Divinity, and Music, the degrees are 
Bachelor and Doctor, but for the second subject a 
degree in Arts must have been already taken. The 
degrees of Doctor in Science and Doctor in Letters 
are granted under certain conditions. The Univer- 
sity has the power of conferring honorary degrees. 
In order to obtain the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts a student is required to reside within the 
precincts of the University at least three-fourths of 
nine terms. In each year are three terms. The first 
begins on October 1st, the third ends in the latter 
part of June. They amount at least to 227 days. 
He must also pass certain examinations. The first, 
or Previam Examination, msiv be passed in the first 
term of residence ; thesecomt, or General Examina- 
tion, in at least the fourth term of residence ; the 
third, or Special Examinatien (in some single sub- 
ject such as Chemistry, Political Economy, History, 
etc.), in the ninth term of residence. But if a 
student wish to obtain a degree in Honours he may 
present himself, after passing the previous exami- 
mition (with certain additional papers), for exami- 
nation in one of the following subjects : — 
Mtitheraatics, Classics, Moral Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Theology, Law, History, Semitic or Indian 
or Mediaeval and Modern Languages. To the result 
of these examinations the name of Tripoi is given. 
(The title of Senior Wrangler in the Mathematical 
Tripos was given for the last time in 1909.) The 
successful candidates are divided into three classes. 
The examination in some of the above subjects is 
now divided into two parts, but it is not generally 
necessary to pass the second of these in order to 
obtain a degree. For the Bachelors* degrees in 
Medicine and Divinity there are special examin- 
ations. There are examinations or other methods 
of ascertaining competency for all tfie higher 
degrees except those of Master of Arts or of Law, 
which are conferred on persons, otherwise duly 
qualified, after an interval of three years from 
their first degree. 

The formal admission of a student as a member 
of the University is called matrimilation. The 
majority of the students occupy rooms in their 
colleges, but not a few, with all non-collegiate 
students, are resident in licensed lodgings. They 
may remain, under conditions, during the vacations, 
and many students do so for part of the summer or 
L(fn 0 vacation, when arrangements are made for 
instruction (in some cases by formal lecturing), or 
the services of private tuttyre can 1^ obtained. 
The details of the methods of instruction and the 
social life of the University and colleges are too 
complicated for description within the limits of this 
article. It must suffice to say that the college is, to 
a large extent, both intellectually and socially, a 
unit. Within its walls a student might receive all 
his instruction and find all his companions ; though, 
probably, such a case would be uncommon as 
regards the former, and very rare in respect to the 
latter. Among the various colleges a healthy 
and friendly rivalry exists, as between the masters* 
houses in a large public school. 

Almost all the academical buildings in Cambridge 
axe on the right bank of the river Cam. . Roughly 


parallel with it is one of the principal streets in the 
town, and for a considerable distance the ground 
between them is almost wholly occupied by these 
buildings ; the college gardens, fringing the water, 
being popularly termed tlie Baeke, This street, at 
its northern end, joins the other main stfeet of 
Cambridge, which leads to the railway station. 
Along it, or between the two, most of the other 
academical buildings are situated. The following 
are the chief university buildings (1) The Senate 
House, a hall for meetings and examinations, opened 
in the year 1730. (2) The Schools, Public Library 
and Geological (Woodwardian) Museum, an exten- 
sive group of buildings, of various dates from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century, chiefly occupied 
by the valuable library of the University, containing 
more tiian 260,000 volumes. The geological collec- 
tion is also a very fine one. Opposite to the Senate 
House is St. Mary’s or the University church, in 
which sermons are delivered by specially appointed 
teachers, and exercises for degrees were formerly 
eld. These form a group. The Selwyn Divinity 
Schools, near St. John’s College, were completed in 
1879. The New Museums are an extensive group ot 
buildings, erected mainly during the nineteenth 
century. In these the departments of chemistry, 
minenilogy, botany, comparative anatomy, zoology, 
physiology, and human anatomy are accommodated, 
the collections in their museums being in most cases 
very fine. Certain mathematical professors and the 
professor of engineering are also accommodated. 
Close to these buildings is the Physical (Cavendish) 
Laboratory, erected about 1872, the g^ft of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum, a fine “ classical ” structure, 
opened in 1848, was erected from funds, and contains 
a collection of pictures (with others), bequeathed in 
1816 by Viscount Fitzwilliam. A museum of 
Archaeology was erected, at no great distance, in 
1884. The Botanic Gardens are on the southern 
side of Cambridge ; the Observatory, which lies to 
the north-west, was completed in 1824- Other 
institutions connected with the University are its 
Printing Press (built 1833), and Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital. 

The colleges enumerated in the order of their 
foundation are as follow ; several, however, of these 
were constituted from one or more older institu- 
tions: (1) St. Peter’s College (Peterhouse), founded 
in 1267 ; master and eleven fellows ; buildings of 
various dates, the more conspicuous 17th and early 
18th century. (2) Clare College, founded 1326; 
master and fifteen fellows; buildings form one 
court, chiefly 1636-66. (3) Pembroke College, 

founded 1347 ; master and thirteen fellows ; an 
extensive group of buildings of various dates, but a 
large part has been erected since 1870. (4) Gonville 
and Oaius College, founded 1348 ; master and 
twenty-two fellows ; three courts, parts dating from 
the 15th century, but very much rebuilt between 
1850 and 1870. (6) Trinity Hall, founded 1360; 

master and thirteen fellows; two courts with 
annexes, 18th and 19th centuries. (B) Corpus 
Christi College, founded 1362 ; master and twelve 
fellows ; two courts, one chiefly 14th century^ roost 
of the rest 1823-7. (7) King’s College, founded 
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1441 ; provost and forty-six fellows ; the chapel 
was built 144&>1515, most of the magnifioent 
windows of stained glass were made about 1530 ; of 
the other buildings, one block 1724, the rest of the 
nineteenth century. (8) Queens’ College, first 
foundation 1448; president and thirteen fellows; 
two principal courts, a considerable part of the 
buildings dating from later half of 15th century, 
with subsequent alterations and additions. (9) St. 
Catharine’s College, founded 1473; master and 
six fellows; one court with annexe, buildings 
chiefly from 1674 to 1757. (10) Jesus College, 
founded 1496 ; master and sixteen fellows ; three 
courts, the chapel is part of the conventual church 
of St. Badegund, much of it circ, 1200; of the 
buildings, considerable portions, oiro, 1500, with 
alterations and additions, especially since 1869. 
(11) Christ’s College, founded 1606; master and 
fifteen fellows ; main court erected circ, 1610, but 
transformed in 18th century, restoration of recent 
date, block of buildings at back about 1640. (12) 
St. John’s College, founded 1611 ; master and flfty- 
six fellows ; four courts with annexes ; some of first 
court circ, 1610, partly altered 1772, and again about 
1865 (new chapel) ; second court, 1699 ; library, 
1624; rest of third court about 1670; the fourth, 
connected by a covered bridge over the Cam, about 
1830. (13) Magdalene College, founded 1619; 

master and seven fellows ; main court, partly circ. 
1620, with great alterations in 18th century, and re- 
storations about 1876. (14) Trinity College, founded 
1546 ; master and sixty fellows ; five courts ; the main 
court (the largest in Cambridge) of various dates, 
some older, mostly in latter half of 16th century, with 
recent restorations ; second court about 1614, with 
library 1680; third court about 1826, two small 
courts across the street 1860“73. (16) Emmanuel 
College, founded 1684 ; master and thirteen founda- 
tion fellows ; one court with annexes, various dates 
from 1633 to 1871. (16) Sidney Sussex College, 
founded 1698, master and ten fellows ; two courts, 
Various dates from 1696 to 1833. (17) Downing 

College, founded 1800 ; master, two professors, and 
six fellows ; buildings of 19th century. 

Of the public hostels, both Cavendish College 
a!id Selwyn College were thus constituted in 1882 ; 
the buildings of both are modern. Ayerst Hall, 
opened in 1884, is a hostel. Ridley Hall, for 
graduate theological students, js also modern. 

The University now ofi!er8 many facilities to 
women desiring advanced education, and those 
resident at either Newnham College or Girton 
College are admitted to its examinations. ** Local** 
examinations are held by the University at various 
centres, to which boys and girls (juniors under 16, 
seniors under 18 years of age) are admitted. Also 
“ Higher ** examinations for men and women. The 
University also grants certificates of proficiency in 
various subjects, examines schools, and arranges for 
the delivery of lectures in various parts of England. 

Camlmscaay a corruption of the name Genghis 
Khan, used in Chaucer’s Canterltu^ Tales as 
Cambynskan. Milton gives it this form, in II 
Pemeroso:-- 

Or mil up him that left half told 

The story of Gambuscan bold.*' 


Cambnes, king of the Persians and Medes, 
and son of Cyrus the Great, ascended the throne on 
the death of his father in 629 b.c. A few years 
afterwards he conquered Egypt. His subsequent 
efforts, however, had far from so happy an issue. 
The army he sent against the Ammonites perished 
in the desert, and a later expedition into Nubia, led 
by himself, suffered severe losses unaccompanied 
by corresponding conquests. These misfortunes 
affected his disposition, and he gave way to dissipa- 
tion and cruel treatment of his subjects, murdering 
even his brother Smerdis. He died in 521 B.c. 

Camden, a town of New Jersey, and capital of 
Camden county, is situated on the Delaware river. 
It stands opposite Philadelphia, with which it is 
connected by various lines of steamboats. It is a 
manufacturing centre, having iron foundries, 
woollen and cotton mills, ship-yards, etc. It is also 
the terminus of several railways. It was long the 
home of the poet Walt Whitman. 

Camden, Chables Pbatt, Eabl and 
Viscount Bath am, was born in 1713. Called to 
the bar in 1738, he became attorney-general in 
1757 and chief justice of the Common Pleas in 
1762, having been an unknown man until, in 1762, he 
successfully defended a bookseller, William Owen, 
in a charge of libel against the House of Commons. 
He gained great popularity through his expressed 
views of the prosecution of John Wilkes. He was 
the judge before whom Wilkes was tried, and he 
very decisively pronounced against the course of 
the Government as altogether illegal. Created 
Baron Camden in 1766, he was in the following year 
appointed Lord Chancellor, resigning on account of 
differences with the policy of the Government in 
1770. Ho subsequently held office as President of 
the Council under Rockingham in 1782, and again 
under Pitt from 1783 to 1794, the year of his death. 
Meanwhile, in 1786, he had been created Earl 
Camden and Viscount Bayham. 

Camden, William, antiquarmn and historian, 
was bom in 1551 in London. Educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s school, and Oxford, he in 1676 
became second master of Westminster school. 
Here it was that he began to collect the material for 
his Hritanniat a book that gives an historical and 
topographical account of the British Isles from the 
earliest times. It was published, after 10 years’ 
labour, in 1686, and was at once bought up, win- 
ning a great reputation for the author, and by 
1607 having reached its sixth edition. In 1693 
Camden became head-master of Westminster 
grammar school, and in 1697 Clarencieux King-at- 
arms in the Herald Office. Among his other works 
the chief were a history of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, an account of the Gunpowder Plot, and a 
collection of the epitaphs in Westminster Abbey. 
All his books were written in Latin. He died in 
1623 at Chislehurst — in the house subsequently 
occupied by Napoleon III. during bis residence in 
England. The “Camden Society,” founded in 
1838, was named in his honour. 

Camocran, the collective name of five Brazi- 
lian tribes, who inhabit the forests between the 
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provinces of Para and Goyaz. The several tribes are 
Cbr-, Crore-, Ma-, Pio-, and Pore-Camecran. When 
Jos6 Pinto de Magalhacs founded tlie settlement of 
Alcantara, on the right bank of the Tocantins, in 
1809, he contractea an alliance with the Ma- 
Camecransi by whose aid all the others were reduced, 
and have since been for the most part mansos 
(civilised). They appear to be a branch of the 
great Quarani-Tupi family, although the language 
differs greatly from Guarani. 

Camel, any individual of the Old World genus 
Carnelus, which with Auchenia(q.v.) constitutes the 
family Oamelidm, equivalent to the modern 
Tylopoda, an aberrant group of Ruminants. None 
of the family is horned ; the usual callous pad in the 
upper jaw is replaced in the ty^je-genus by three, 
and in Auchenia by two, teeth on each side. The feet 
have two toes, each covered on the uj)per surface 
only with an imperfect nail-like hoof. The hinder 
surfaces of the toes, on which these animals walk, 
are directed downwards, and enclosed in callous 
pads (whence the name Tylopoda). The stomach 
differs from that of other Ruminants in having 
only three instead of four compartments, the many- 
pUea, or psalterium, normally the third, being 
absent. On the w^alls of the paunch are two aggre- 
gations of cells, covered at the mouth with a 
muscular membrane, in which is an oval opening, 
capable of dilatation or contraction, probably at will. 
In these cells the Arabian camel can store some six 
quarts of water (to obtain which the Arabs have often 
slaughtered the animal). The second stomach, or 
honeycomb bag, has very deep cells, and is probably 
also used as a receptacle for water, since food is 
never found in it after death. The home of the 
family, which dates back to the Miocene, appears 
to have lieen North America, whence the living 
species could easily have been derived. In the 
type-genus the muzzle is hairy, the upper lip cleft, 
and the nostrils may be closed at will, so as to afford 
protection against clouds of sand or dust. There 
are callosities upon the chest and the joints, on 
which the animal kneels to rest or to receive its 
burden, and since tliese callosities are found in new- 
born calves, it seems clear that a modification to 
meet a certain want has become permanent. The 
camel is a huge, ungainly beast, with long neck 
and limbs, a hump or humps on the back, having the 
coat scanty in the summer and long and matted in 
the wiiiiter. The true, or Arabian camel — ^the 
“Ship of the Desert” ((7. dronutda/rius ) — is a 
native of Asia and Africa. It is often called the 
dromedary, but that name should be applied only 
to a swift variety used for riding, and not as a beast 
of burden. The hair is grey, with a reddish tinge, 
and there is a single hump. These humps are 
accumulations of fat, which are really reserve 
stores of food, and the size of the hump is a sure 
sign of tho animal's condition. Camels are of 
immense value to the Arabs, who not only use them 
for travelling and carrying goods, but make the 
milk into butter and cheese, the hair into fabrics 
for clothing and tent-covers, and the skin into 
leather, while the flesh is used as food. The average 
load for a camel is about; 600 lbs., and its pace is 


from two to three miles an hour ; the usual dis- 
tance covered in a day by a dromedary is about 
100 miles, and its rate is often ten miles an hour. 
This is the species mentioned in Scripture, and 
figured in ancient sculpture. Napoleon employed 
Arabian camels in his Egyptian campaign. In 
1885 the British followed his example, and 
“ camelry,” to si^ify soldiers mounted on camels, 
is now a recognised word in the language. The 
Bactrian Camel (G bactrimus), a native of 
Central Asia, has two humps, and is more heavily 
built than its congener, though a small race exists 
in the Kirghiz steppe. Camels are extremely 
hardy, able to subsist on anything in the shape of 
herbage, and to support long periods of drought 
owing to the peculiar arrangement of the stomach 
for sU)ring water. They are often said to be docile 
and patient ; though some writers deny this, and 
a recent authority describes them as “never 
tame, though not wideawake enough to be exactly 
wild.” On the other hand, instances are on record 
of their harbouring resentment and taking revenge 
for ill-treatment. 

Camel, a vessel, generally of iron or steel, 
formed of two parts, and designed for raising a 
ship out, or partially out, of the water. One part 
is affixed to each side of the ship, and the camel is 
then pumped dry. Camels are in some places used 
for raising ships sufficiently to enable them to pass 
river bars. They were long so employed at the 
mouth of the Y in Holland, and between St. Peters- 
burg and Cronstadt ; but, as a rule, dredging opera- 
tions and the making of canals have of late caused 
them to be dispensed with. 

Camellia, a genus of the order Temstr&niiacetp, 
or, as they are sometimes called, CamelliaceePt named 
by Linn®us, after Father George Joseph Kamel, 
a Jesuit missionary in the Philippines. It comprises 
some twelve known species of evergreen shrubs or 
small trees with glossy leathery leaves and red or 
white axillary flower^s, which are natives of eastern 
A.sia and the adjacent islands. Of these the best 
known are Camellia japonioa^ introduced by Lord 
Petre in 1739, and now largely cultivated for its 
blossoms, and Cavwllia theifera, the tea-plant. The 
tea-plants, formerly separated under a genus Thea, 
are only distinguished by superficial characters. 
[Tea.] Camellia japmica seeds freely in southern 
Europe, so that many hundreds of seedling varieties 
have been raised. Camellias require a rich porous 
soil, frequently top-dressed, and a great deal of 
water when growing or flowering, but not much 
hofit or light. 

CameTopard, the English form of the Greek 
name for the giraffe (q.v.), from its somewhat 
oamel-like figure and its spotted skin. The ol<l 
pronunciation corresponded to the erroneous 
formation “ Cameleopard,” now obsolete. 

Cam^Ot, the name of a mythical city men- 
tioned in tnedimval romances and by Tennyson. 

Cameo, a precious stone, generally onyx, agate, 
or sardonyx, carved in relief, as opposed to an 
intaglio^ which was hollowed out. Cameos were 
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largely made by the ancients, and the stone used 
was generally composed of two or more different 
coloured layers, and the skill of the artist was 
employed in exposing the various colours. Shells 
as well as stones are used for cameos. 

Cameray in phciography^ is the apparatus re- 
quired to take the photograph, that is to say, to 
concentrate the rays of light proceeding from the 
object to be photographed, to bring these to a focus 
on a sensitive plate or film, and to keep this plate ^ 
or film steadily in position while these rays are j 
acting on it. It consists essentially of a box, with ' 
one end holding the lens that gathers the rays, and 
the other end the sensitive plate. The sides are 
hellows-hodied^ i.e. built of corrugated flexible mate- 
rial like a bellows or concertina, so as to admit of 
variation in the position of the plate with regard 
to the lens, and to enable the camera to pack 
up into sm^l compass. The camera is generally 
carried on a tripod stand, which is very convenient 
for adjustment on irregular ground, and is also 
readily packed up. Hand canieras are now very 
generally used, and have of late years undergone 
great development. 

Before the dark slide, containing the sensitive 
plate properly protected from the light by a 
shutter, is pUiced in position at the back of the 
camera, a plate of ground glass occupies exactly 
the same position as the sensitive plate is to 
take up subsequently. Thus, when the camera is 
in place, with the cap removed from the lens, and 
the glass plate in its proper position, the object is 
definitely focussed on to it, and the inverted image 
may be clearly seen when surrounding light is 
])revented from falling on it by covering the back 
of the camera with a focussing-cloth. The exact 
focussing, or adjustment of the plate in the posi- 
tion where the image on it is most clearly defined, 
is effected usually by a screw movement. Then 
the glass plate is drawn back and the dark slide 
slipped into its place, with the sensitive plate still 
covered. The cap is placed on the lens, and the 
shutter removed from the slide. At this instant the 
sensitive plate is uncovered, but the camera being 
light-tight, no actinic effect is produced on it. But 
so long as the lens is open there is exposure to the 
light rays from the picture. In instantaneous work 
the lens is only allowed to remain uncovered for a 
small fraction of a second, -^th to -^ifth. Cap ex- 
posures vary from |th of a second to an almost 
indefinitely prolonged period, depending on the 
amount of light available. For chemical aspect of 
photography see the article Photogbapiiy. 

Camera Xincidaf an arrangement with many 
modifications, invented by Wollaston, to produce 
an image of an object on a plane surfacje such as a 
sheet of paper. If this im^e be traced out with 
a pencil, a correct delineation of the object results. 
The diversion of the rays of light necessary to 
produce this apparent alteration in the direction 
of the object is generally effected by total re- 
flection from the inner surface of a glass prism. 

• It may also be produced by simple reflection at an 
angle of 45® from a plane piece of glass held over 
the paper at the same angle. When the operator 


places himself directly over the paper he will see 
the image thereon. [Reflection, Kefbaction.] 

Camara Obaoara, or dark rotm, invented by 
Porta, a small chamber within which a clear in- 
verted picture of the external surroundings may be 
presented on a screen, by a process similar to that 
which holds in the case of the camera lucida (q.v.). 
Light from the outside is allowed to pass through 
a small aperture into the chamber, and there bo 
totally reflected on to the screen from the inside 
surface of a glass prism or from a plane piece of 
glass mirror. The image is more clearly defined if a 
convex lens be placed at the aperture to concentrate 
the rays. Many such canieras as arc used in public 
gardens, etc., combine the lens and mirror in a single 
glass prism with curved faces where the light enters 
and leaves it, and with a plane face where the 
light is totally reflected within the prism. 

Camerarins, Joachim, writer, was born in 
15(X) at Bamberg. His original name was “ Lieb- 
hard,” which he altered to Camerariiis liecause his 
ancestors had been Kilmmerer (chamberlains) at 
the Bishop of Bamberg’s court. He was a friend 
of Melanchthon, whose biography he wrote and a 
collection of whose letters he published. He died 
in 1.574 at Leipzig. 

Cameron, John, a learned divine, was born 
about 1579 in Glasgow. After holding various 
appointments at seats of learning on the Continent, 
he returned in 1620 to his native city, and became 

f irincipal of the university. In less than a year, 
lowever, “being so misliked by the people,” lu^ 
removed to Haumur and then to Montauban, where 
h(^ was appointed professor of divinity. So ency- 
clopicdic were his aitainmonts that he has iKien 
styled a “walking library,” and Milton referred to 
him as an “ ingenious writer in high esteem.” He 
was a persistent preacher of the doctrine of pfissive 
obedience. He died in 1625 from a wound inflicted 
on him by an opponent to his theological views. 
His followers are called Cameronites, and are a sort 
of moderate Calvinists, and approach somewhat to 
the doctrine of the Arminians. 

Cameron, Richabd, Covenanter, was horn at 
Falkland, Fifeshire. He was at first precentor and 
schoolmaster in the parish church, which was then 
under an episcopal incumbent. He subsequently, 
however, espoused the cause of the most advanced 
section of the Presbyterians, and in 1680, at the 
head of a few followers, entered Sanquhar, and 
formally renounced allegiance to King Charles II. 
[Sanquhab Dbclabation.] Retiring with his 
companions to the hilly country between Nithsdale 
and Ayrshire, he baffled his pursuers for a month, 
though 6,000 marks was the price put on his head 
by Government. On July 20th, however, he was 
captured, his hands and head being cut off and fixed 
upon the Netherbow Port, Edinburgh. After him is 
named the religious body called the Cameronians. 

Cameronians. [Refobmed PBESBTTEBiAisrs.] 

Camorooxi or Camavoons. 1. A river of W. 
Africa, in Upper Guinea, enters the Bight of Biafra 
by an estuary 20 miles in width, after a course ci 
undetermined length in a south-easterly directjton. 
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On Itn banks are prosperous villages, whose In- 
habitants do a thriving trade in ivorj and pfto oil. 
2. A mountain range at the angle of the Bight of 
Biafra and opposite the island of Fernando Po. Its 
highest peak reaches an elevation of 13,000 ft. 3. 
The name is also applied to the district ^jacent to 
the Bight of Biafra, and since 1884 belonging to 
Germany. 

OluniUlUli Mabcuh Kxtbiub, Homan patrician, 
celebrated for his deliverance of Koine from the 
Gauls, was marie dictator in 3% B.O., during the 
war with Veil, and in 394 B.o. he inducerl the Falerii 
to surrender by magnanimously restoring to them 
their chiidren. In 391 he retired from Rome on 
account of the envy of his enemies, but was recallorl 
when the Gauls under Brennus (ri.v.) had captured 
the whole of the city save the capltol. He 
succeeded in repelling the Gauls, and subsequently 
won further victories against the enomics of the 
republic. Ho died in 365 B.o., stricken with the 
pintle. Though his life has doubtless a con- 
siderable admixture of legend about it, Camillus is 
yet one of the worthiest names that iwloms the 
history of ancient Home. 

ChUBlisards (from O. Fr. oamige'Ohemiiie^VivXmi')^ 
the niurie giv«m tr» a sect of French Protes- 
tants who rose against Louis XIV., as a conse- 
quence <»f the KdicJt of Nantes (q.v.) in 1685. They 
ao<]uired their names from tlte fact of their wear- 
ing their bloustis outside their armour. The 
insurrw.tion was not finally suppressed until 1705, 
after much blocKishod, and the almost complete 
devivstation of the Oevennes, the scene of the rising. 

OamoanSt de, Portugal’s greatest poet, 

was bom about 1524 in Lisbon. In 1537 he was 
ent<?ro<l at (V>imbra university as one of the 
“ honourable isior stmlents,” returning to Idsbon in 
his eighteentn year. Here he had the misfortune 
to full in lovi^ with a lady attached to the CJourt, 
and of higher birt.ii than his own, which led to his 
banishment to Hantarem, and was the commence- 
ment of his subsequent misfortunes. Bec^oining a 
soldier, ht^ m*rved against the Moors, and in a naval 
engagement at Ceuto lost his right eye. Dis- 
appolntisl at his reception on returning to Lisbon, 
ho set out ill 1653 for India, and there wrote a 
satire on th«5 Portujjfuese authorities at Goa, which 
resulted in his being Inuiished to Macao in 1656. 
Here he received tlie ap|X)intment of administrator 
of the effects of absent and deceaso<l Porf-uguese, 
anil begiMi to write his groat epic The. L%uuid, in 
which are sung in truly patriot strains the chief 
events of Portuguese history. On returning to Goa, 
whither he was recalled in 1561, he was sliip- 
wreckoil, aiul lost all his property, except bis 
manuscript ; arriving ultimately in Lisbon, in 1569, 
as poor and friendless as lie had left it. In 1672 
his poem was printed, the young King Sebastian 
accepting the dedication. It immediately sprang 
into popularity, but the reward of its author was so 
mea^ that his faithful Javanese servant liad 
often to beg in the streets to keep the poet from 
starving. In addition to his epic Camoens wrote 
sonnets, sonM, dramas, odes, and elegies. At last, 
in 1679, be died in a Lisbon hospital, and in such 


obscurity that when fifteen years later a magifi. 
ficent monument was erected to his memory, the 
inscription on which styled him the Prince of 
Poets, it was with difficulty that the place where 
his remains lay was found. Ths Luiiad has Wu 
translated into most European languages. 

Cainoiiiilaf a plant of the genus Oompositie, 
one species of which {AnthemU nabiJU') is much 
used as a tonic. The infusion known as Camomile 
tea was at one time largely employed by druggists. 

Camorra, the name given to a secret society 
formed in the kingdom of Naples, and at one time 
exercising considerable power. It first attracted 
public notice in 1820 ; it partook of the nature of 
a political organisation, and of a general vigilance 
committee ; summary penalties were exact^ from 
real or fancied wrong-fioers, and payment for 
servifies performed W the society was rigorously 
demanded. Under Francis II. a vigorous attack 
was made upon the society, which had its revenge, 
however, in assisting materially to overthrow the 
Bourbon rule. Under the present government the 
swiiety has a merely nominal existence. [Mafia.] 

Canijp, the x>lace where an army halts and 
pitchc.H its tents. The Homan camps used to lx? 
8(|uare, with entrenchments all round and a gate 
at each side. Different parts of the camp were the 
the Vallum, the Principia, and the Quintana 
(all of which see). A camp of instruction is a 
camp formed in time of peace to instruct anrl 
discipline soldiers. A flying camp is one occupieci 
for a very short time. 

Campaguat a town in Italy, in the province of 
Salerno, stands in the centre of a mountainous 
district. The see of a bishop, it has a cathedral 
and college. It trades also in wine, oil, and fruit, 

Campan, Jean Louise Henri ette, was bom 
in 1762, at Paris. She won the favour of Queen 
Marie Antoinette, whom, as lady of the bed- 
cliainber, she served with touching fidelity. After 
the sacking of the Tuileries she was thrown upon 
her own resources. To support herself and her in- 
valid husband she opened a boarding school at 
Saint Germain. She is remembered mainly for 
her writings, Mimoircs sur la Vie pride de la Heine 
Marie AnUnnette, Journal Anecdotique, and her 
correspondence with Queen Hortense. 

Canpaaella, Tommaso, monk, was bom at 
Stilo, Ciuabria, in 1568. Entering the order of the 
Dominicans at Cosenza, he there became attracteil 
by the writings of Telesius, which inspired his 
Philoaophia sensibut demonstraia, 1591, a defence of 
Telesius against the Aristotelians. This drew the 
attention of the authorities upon him, and after a 
few years of wandering he was arrested in 1599 
and thrown into a Neapolitan prison, being treate<i 
with great severity. In 1626 he was liberated by 
Pope Urban VIII., and in 1634, in dread of further 
persecution, retired to France, where he enjoyed 
the protection of Cardinal Richelieu. He died in 
the Dominican monastery of St. Honors, Paris, in 
1639. He was contemporary with Bacon, and. 
like him, sought to zaform thought by a more 
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extended study of nature. His chief works were, 
J}e aenmt rerum et Atheiamut THumphatvji, 

Mi^Mbrckia Meaaife Jeai^ and Civitaa Solia, in whicli 
last is outlined an ideal state, after the manner of 
Mare*s Utojna, He also wrote sonnets of great power. 

Campaauav the ancient name of a province of 
Italy, was situated on the W. coast, with Capua as 
its capital. It now comprises the modern pro- 
vince.s of Caserta, Naples, Bencvento, and portions 
of Salerno and Avellino. It was celebrated for its 
fertility, yielding abundantly of corn, wine, and 
oil, and for its genial climate. So favoured a spot 
was it that the liomans built their villas here, and 
Baise became their most fashionable resort, llesides 
Baiie and Capua, other heading towns in ancient 
Campania were Cumm, the earliest Greek settle- 
ment in Italy, Futeoli, Naples, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, Stabile, and Salemum. 

Ca]ilpailile» in architecture, a bell-tower gener- 
ally used in connection with clmrches, but some- 
times with domestic buildings. The tower, when 
iKjlonging to a church, is generally detachecl from 
the church itself. Famous examples of the 
campanile may be seen at Pisa, Florence, Cremona, 
and at many other towns in Italy. 

Campanula, or Brll-flowbr, a largo genus 
of herbaceous plants giving its name to the gamo- 
jKdAlous onier Campanulaceffi. They are chielly 
natives of the north, some eight or nine Ixdng indi- 
genous to Britain. Many of them have an acrid 
milky jxiice. Their leaves arc scattered and exsti- 
pulatc ; the corolla regular, bell-shaijcd, five-cleft, 
and epigynoiis ; the stamens five in numlxer, and 
the fruit capsular. C. rotundifolia is the Harebell 
(q.v.) ; C. Jlapunnilus, the rampion, is cultivated 
for its edible roots ; C. Traehelium is the nettle- 
leav»*d liellflower or wild Canterbury bidl, and 
C. hederaeeay the minute ivy-leaved Ijell -flower, is 
one of our most beautif ul waterside plants. Several 
species are grown in gardens. 

Campannlaria is one of the best known of 
the British “ Hydroid Zoophytes.” It belongs to 
the class Hydbozoa, to the sub-class Cbaspedota, 
and the order Hydboidka. The animal consists 
of a delicate branched plant-like body, the end of 
each branch terminating in a small bud-like exfMin- 
sion or cup ; the individual sooids live in these cups 
(hydrothecae), and are connected by prolongations 
of the soft tissues passing through the hollows of the 
stem. The whole body is protected by a chitinmw 
covering, the “ perisarc ” : expansions of this at the 
free en^ of the branches protect the “ zooids.” 
The reproductive organs are protected by similar 
ex|)ansions of the perisarc, forming buds known as 
t he gonothecsB : in each of these is a central stalk, 
the gonophore, from which are given off on either 
side a series of buds which develop into medusic. 
The development may be abbreviated, and no free 
meclusoid form may exist ; or the lateral buds may 
escape as small free-swimming jelly-fish, which 
ultimately give rise to the fixed colonial stage. 
Campannlaria is closely allied to Sertnlaria (q.v.), 
but it differs in that its hydrothecie are borne upon 
long stalks, which are marked by series of rings. 


Campbell, Alkxakdbb, was born in 1788 near 
Ballymena^ county Antrim. At an early ago he 
emigrated to the United States, whore ho worked 
as an itinerant preacher. In lH2t*> he issuinl an 
edition of the New Testament, substituting for 
“baptist” and “baptism” the wortls “ imiuerser ” 
and “ immersion.” lie was an active propagandist 
of his own particular views nn ec^rtain religious 
doctrines, and in consequence gathered quite a 
following. ^ In 1827 his |>arfy became known ns 
“ The Disciples of Christ,” mid have since grown to 
have upwards of fijtKK) places of meeting and more 
than half a million inemlHirs. In 1 84 1 he established 
Bethany College, West Virginia, where in bo 
died. 

Campbell, Sib Colin, Lobd Clydk, General, 
was born in 1792 at Glasgow. Though the name 
of his father, who was a carpenter, was Macliver, 
he adopted the name of Campbell from his uncle, 
Colonel John Campbell. Through the aid of this 
gentleman he became an ensign in 1808, five years 
later, by his own merits, becoming a captain. 
After further promotion and active service he was 
appointed to the command of the Highland Brigade 
on the breaking out of the Crimean war. Here his 
exploits showed him to be one of England’s bravest 
soldiers. Through him Alma and Bnlucluva were 
won, and for his signal services he was rewarded 
with a G.C.B., a sword of honour by his native city, 
mul other dignities. During the Indian Mutiny, os 
commander of the Indian forces, ho relieved 
Lucknow, and speedily quelled the rebellion. On 
his return to England he was made a field-marshal 
and given a tionsionof £2,(K10a year, having, during 
his alisonce, been created Lord Clyde. He died in 
1803 and w^as buried in We.stminster Abbey. 

Campbell, Geobok, divine, was born in 1719 
at Aberdeen, where at the grammar sxJiool and 
Marischal College he was eduitated. After ofticiat- 
ing as parish minister at Banchory Ternmi, he was, 
in 1759, apj)ointed principal of his (college, 'rhree 
years later he published his celebrated JtiHserfation 
on MiraelcHy a reply to Hume’s nri^umentH. His 
next most important work was the Philoaopffp qf 
Jthetorie^ 177fi, by which he is now bt^st known. 
On retiring in 1795 from the offices he filled at 
Marischal College on account of feeble health, he 
received a pension from the king of £3(K), which, 
hov^ever, he did not live to enjoy long. A stroke of 
palsy carried him off in 1 79<5. 

Campbell, John, Baron, Lord Chancellor of 
Eriglancf, was born in 1779 at Cupar, Fifesbire, 
where his father was a minister. He himself was 
destined for the Church, but in 1798, coming to 
London as tutor to the son of a W(^st India 
merchant, he in 18(X) was entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1806 was called to the bar. 
In the meantime he had been theatric4d critic to 
the Morning Chronicle, and in 1808 published the 
first volume of his nisi prius liejmia, Tliese 
Beporta comprise four volumes altogether, and 
cx)ver the period 1807-1816, In 1810 he joined the 
Oxford circuit, of which he became leadcir in 1824. 
In 1821, having married the daughter of I..ord 
Abinger, afterwards Baroness Stratbeden, he rose 
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mpkily, iHJOomine King’s Counnel in 1827, M.P* for 
Stafford in 1830, ^licitor«Qeneral in 1832, Attorney- 
Oetienil in 1834, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
1841, being at the sfirae time raised to the peerage 
as Karon Caiiipbell of 8t. Andrews. In 1846 he was 
tjia^ Chancellor of tlie Duchy of Ijancaster, and 
in 1850 was raised to tlie woolsack as Lord 
Chancellor. In politics ho was a Whig. He is 
known as the author of the Litfes of tJie Jjord 
()han43elUn and KeeperB of the Great Seal of 
Sn^Uiad, from tJuf £!a/rlie»t Timet to the Itei^n of 
Geortje /K, and Lit^et of the Ohiif Juttieet of 
MnaUmd, from the Normam Conqueet till the Death 
of Lord Mantfield. He died in 1861. 

Cftmpbttllt John Fbancis, writer on Highland 
folk-lore and scientist, was born in 1822, eldest son 
of Walter Frederick Campbell, of Islay, and Lfuly 
Kleanor Cliarteris. Educated at Eton and the 
University of Edinburgh, he occupied various jxwta 
under the Government, among them secretary to 
the light houMt! and coal commissions. He was an 
extensive traveller, mul died in 1886 at Cannes. It 
is by the work of liis leisure that lie is known, and 
which he published in Pomilar Talet of the West 
liiffhlandt, oralli/ colUctod (1860-02), Frott and 
Fire^ Nalvral knghiet^ Iholmarht, and Chipt^ or 
Sketehet taken at Home and Abroai hy a Traveller 
( 1 865), Thcrmoyraphy ( 1 883), ete. He also invented 
the sunshine recorder, whereby the varying intensity 
of the sun's rays is indicated. 

CAlllpb6llf John McLkod, divine, was bom at 
Kiinlnver, Argyllshire, ifi 18(K). Brought up for 
the OhuH’h, ho was licensed in 1821 and received a 
charge in 1826. In 1831 he was (lo|)osod on the 
ground of heresy, holding views of his own on the 
Afponetneni and cognate theological subjects. From 
1833 to 186U ho preju’.he<i to a body of followers 
that gathered round him in Glasgow, publishing in 
1861 (Jkritt the Dread of Life, in 1856 The Feature 
of the Atonement, and in 1862 Thoughit on Revela- 
turn, most highly valued IxKiks in the theological 
world. In 1868 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Glasgow University, and in 1871 was presented 
with a testinioninl and address by representatives 
of mast of the religious sects in Scotland, He died 
in 1872 at Itoscneath, where he was living in 
retirement and occupicxl on lleminiteencet afhd 
Dejlootiont^ which was completed and published by 
his son, the llev. Donald Campbell, in 1873, 

OampbfUt Thomas. p>et, was bom in 1777 at 
GlHsg(»w. Eduoateil at the university there, he in 
17D7 went to Edinburgh to study law. In 1799. 
however, apficared the Pleatures of Hope, which 
attaine<l immediate popularity. After a visit to 
the Continent he wrote some of the hnest lyrics 
known to English Uteratun^, among them Hohen^ 
linden, le Marinort ef Fnyland, luid The Exile of 
Erin. In 1803, settling in Ix>ndon, he devoted 
himself to literary work, and in 1806, through the 
influence chiefly of Fox, he obtained a government 
pension of £200. In 1809 appeared Gertrude tf 
IKyewi/ttf. lAord UlUiCt Daughter, ox\A The Battle of 
the Borne, In 1819 appeared his Speeiment of the 
BtUkh PoeUt and in following year he became 


editor of the Few Monthly Mayaeine. He there> 
after took an active port in promoting the establish- 
ment of London University, and in 1827 was elected 
Lord Hector of Glasgow University, being subse- 
quently twice re-elect^. Among his prose produC' 
tions were The Annalt of Great Britain, from 
George II. to the Peace of Amiens, Letters from the 
South, Life of Mrs. Siddons^ and Life of Petrarch 
He died in 1844. 

Caupbell-Baimemaii, B ght Hon. 8ib H. 
(b. 1836), was first elected for Stirling Burghs in 
1868; he was Financial Secretary to the War 
Office from 1871-4 and from 1880-2 ; Secretary to 
the Admiralty from 1882-4 ; Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, 1884-6; Secretary for War, 1886 and 
1892-6. He was chosen to 1^ leader of the TJlwral 
Opposition in 1899, and in 1905, on the resigna- 
tion of the Balfour Administration, became Prime 
Minister ; the general election that followed gave 
him a large majority. He died in 1908. 

CampbelVs Act (Lobd). By this statute (3 
and 10 Vic. c. 93) and the amending Act (27 and 
28 Vic. c. 95) the families of {)er8ons killed by 
accident are enabled to claim compensation. The 
action is for the benefit of the wife, husband, parent 
f»r child of the deceased {^rson, and may be iiisti- 
tnted by his or her executor or administrator ; but if 
the executor or administrator does not, within six 
months of the death, commence the necessary 
action, then any of the persons beneficially inter- 
ested, whether legally or morally only, in the result 
of the action, may commence the same. By a later 
statute than the above the Board of Tnide is eni- 
|K)wered to appoint an arbitrator in the matter. 

Campbflltown, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in Argyllshire, is situated on the 
E. side of the peninsula of Cantyre. In the principal 
street stands an interesting granite cross, said 
to have been brought from Iona in the twelfth 
century. Its main industries are fishing and whisky 
distilling. Pop. (1901), 8,234. 

Campe. Joachim Heinrich, author, was bom 
in 1746 at Deensen, in Bninswick. In 1777 he was 
appointed director of the Educational Institute in 
Dessau, and thereafter set up an educational 
establishment of his own at Trittow, near Hamburg, 
At Brunswick he also established a thriving publish- 
ing business. He himself wrote many educational 
works and bi)ok8 for youths. He died in 1818. 

Campeaoliy, a Mexican sea^Kirt and capital of 
a state of the same name, formerly in the province 
of Yucatiui, is situated on the W. side of that 
peninsula, and on Campeachy Bay. Among it^* 
industries are cigar-making and ship-building. It 
is also a market for logwood and wax. 

CampMfgiOt Lorenzo, Cardinal, was bom in 
1474 at ^logna. After engaging in the legal pro- 
fession he entered the Church, and was made a 
bishop by Pope Julius II., who also sent him as 
nuncio to Germany and Milan. In 1517 he became 
Cardinal, and was sent to England to incite Henry 
VHI. against the Turks. He again visited England 
in 1628 to assist Wolsey in the matter of Henry’s 
contemplated divorce firom Catherine of Aiagoiu 
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and succeeded in accomplishing nothing except to 
incur the displeasure of all parties, and to bring 
about Henry's final rapture with Home. Campeggio 
died in 1639 at Rome. 

CumpBV, Pbteb, physician, was bom in 1722 
at Ijeyden, where he studied. He became professor 
of medicine successively at Franeker, Amsterdjun, 
and Groningen. He rendered valuable services to 
anatomy, medical jurisprudence, obstetrics, and 
surgery, and was a skilful drawer and sculptor. He 
al'io made a special study of the facial angle. 

Camp^rdowili a tract of low sandy hills on 
the coast of North Holland, separates the hamlet 
of Gfimp from the German Ocean, and is celebrated 
as ^ing adjacent to the scene of Admiral Duncan's 
engagement with the Dutch fleet under Admiral 
Van Winter in 1797. For the victory Duncan was 
created Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. 

OamphaMB are solid substances of composition 
CjoHig. A number of different varieties are obtained 
from different turpentines, but all have composition 
given above, and closely resemble one another. 

Camplior, (1) a group of pungent aromatic 
substances, stearoptenes of essential oils, which 
are tough, waxy, colourless, translucent, with a 
specific gravity nearly that of watt^r, readily volati- 
lising at moderate heat, slightly soluble in water, 
but completely so in alcohol or ether. They are 
closely relatcKl chemically to the turpentines, with 
which they frequently occur in plants, and from 
which they may be prepared. Most of the 
camphor of EurofHian commerce is dis- 

tilkid as a crystalline sublimate from tne wood of 
Vamphora 0 fficina/rum^ a lauraccous tree found 
mainly in the island of Formosa. It is imported to 
tlie extent of some 700 tons annually, mainly from 
Singapore. Ngai camphor, the produce of Blumea 
grandU and B. haUamifera, natives of Tenasserim, 
is used in China in making ink. Borneo, Malay or 
Sumatra camphor, shipped from Barus, and hence 
known as Kapur Barus, sometimes also called 
Biimlxx) camphor from being packed in bamboos, is 
Bomeol (Cn^H,gG), the produce of BryobaHanops 
aromatica^ and is so highly prized by the Chinese 
that it does not reach Europe. Menthol, or Mentha 
(kimphor, CigHggO, occurs in oil of peppermint. 
It forms colourless crystals, with an odour resem- 
bling that of its source. Other varieties of 
camphons are found in different volatile oils, as 
the oils of absinthe, galbanum, oajuput, etc., all 
resembling ordinary camphor in most of their 
properties. Camphor is a popular preventive 
during epidemics, and is very useful in preserving 
clothes, furs, and natural history specimens 
generally, from moths and other insects. 

The pharmacopoeial prepa^tions of this drug 
are aqua camphorte, linimentum camphorm, 
linimentum camphorm compositum, spiritus cam- 
phorae, and tinctura camphone composita (paregoric 
elixir). Camphor is also contained in several other 
liniments. Administered internally, camphor is a 
carminative, allaying spasm and relieving ^tulence ; 
it also promotes sweating, and, acting on the nervous 


system, produces in large doses a species of 
intoxication. , 

Oampit Bbrna»dino, piunter, was bom in 
1622 at Cremona. Studying first under his elder 
brother Giulio, he nfterwanls took Romano, Titian, 
and Correggio ns models, without, however, sinking 
hi^ own individuality. He also followiHl Raphael. 

Cftmpif Giulio, painter, eddest brother of the 
preceding, was bom about 1500 in Cremona. He 
rec^eived his preliminary instructions from his 
father, and was afterwards taught by Giulio Romano, 
not in painting only, but also in sculpture and 
architecture. He acquired great skill in colouring. 
He died in 1672. Two other brothers, besides 
BeRkardino, who acquired distinction as arti.sts, 
were Antonio and Vincenzo. 

Campinas, a city of Brazil, situated in a sitgnr- 
growing district, and 60 miles N. of bao Paulo. 

Campion, the Englisli name for several memlow 
flowers, mostly sptHdea of the caryophyllaccous 
genera Lychnis and Silene, with rose-coloured or 
white flowers. L. cormaria and L. Flos-Jmfis, 
common garden flowers, are called rose cauipions ; 
L. diitma is the wdld red campion; L. respertina, 
the evening or white cjiinpion, sweet- seen tetl at 
du.sk; and Silene injtata, the bladder-Citimpion, 
so named from its inflated calyx. 

Campion, Komond, tlesuit, was born in 1540 in 
London. Educated at Christ’s Hospital and at Ox- 
ford, he was admitted to holy orders, being ordained 
deacon in 1507 . Suh.Kequently, however, he became 
a Jesuit and ntbickcd Prott^atantism, particularly in 
his Vecem Mationes. In 16H1 he was arrested and 
thrown into t he Tower, btflng tried for high treason, 
and executed at Tyburn in the December of the 
same year. Amongst his writings was a History of 
Ireland, written in 1609 . 

Camp-meotingS, meetings of a religious 
character held in various places, and continued 
sometimes for many days at a time, during which 
continuous devotional exercises are kept up. [Uk- 
VIVALS.] 

Campobanso, a city r>f Soutti Italy, capital 
the i)rovinoe of Campobasso, is situated on the 
slopes of the mountein Monteverde. It is famed 
for its cutlery, and has good trade. It has also a 
cathedral, some convents, and a ruined castle. 

‘Campodea, a minute insect of the order 
Thysanura ; it is wingless, has only six ox)enings 
to the breathing tubes (traclieie), and is of especial 
interest from the possession of rudimentary liml>s 
on the abdomen (compare this with the cerooi)oda 
of cockroaches). From this character, the complete 
absence of wings in all stages of develc^ment, and 
the general resemblance to the Mybiaroda, 
Campodea is regarded as about the most primitive 
of living insects. Some higher forms pass in 
development through a stage resembling this genus ; 
this is known as the " Compodeiform ” stage. 

Campo-Formio, a market town of North 
Italy, in the province of Udine, is situated on the 
canal of Koja. It is celebrated on accxiunt of the 
treaty of peace here signed between Austria and 
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France, October 17fch, 1797. The leading feature in 
thlk treaty waa that in reinm for the Belgian pro- 
vinces ana Ix>rnbardy, ceded io France by AoBtria, 
the latter should receive the Venetian states. 

OsmpoSr formerly 8ao Balvadoe dob Campos, 
a city <n Brazil in the province of Rio Janeiro, is 
Hituate<l near the mouth of the Parahiba do Bui. 
It is Nurrounded by fertile plains, yielding sugsir- 
cane, which produces the best sugar made in Brazil. 

Csinp Vors» a fortified sf^aport of the Nether- 
lands, in the province of Zealand, is situated on 
the island of Walclieron, Formerly it was a place 
of considerable cx)mmercial importance, indications 
of which are still seen in its beautiful cathedral 
and town house. In Camp Vere the Bcottish mer- 
chants had tlicir staple, which was transferred 
thither from Bruges in 1444, i,e. all gmsis stmt from 
Bcotland to the Netherlands were deposited in tliat 
city, and there they remained until sold. These 
Hc>ots formed a separattj community iii the city, and 
amongst tht) privileges they enjoyed was the right 
to be governetl by the law of their own country. 

CumiMf Aemand Gastok, was Ixtrn in 1740 in 
Paris. By reason of his knowledge of ece.leauistical 
law he was chosen mlvucatc-general of French 
clergy. Bubse<]ueiitly, Jis a member of the states- 
getieral for Paris, he showed himself a determined 
cipfNinent of the court party. He wa.s amongst 
tliose that accused the Icing of treason and con- 
spiracy, and being absent at the time of the king’s 
trial, he sent his vote for execution. He was im- 
prisoned in 1793 by tlie Austrians, and after two 
and half years was released in oxcliange for liouis 
XVl.’s daughter. Returning to Paris, he was made 
one of the Council of Five Hundred, and became 
president of that body in 179C». He shortly after 
resigned and devoted himself to literature. He 
ditnl in 1894 of a|)oplexy. 

CanMUlt name used in the Bcriiitures to 
designate the Promised l^and of the Isnielites. 
[PAHC8TINK.] 

CailMllitM. an inhabitant of the land of Canaan: 
the tt*rm included the Amorites, Hittites, Jebusitos, 
and others, but the Phcenicians were the Conatuiites 
proiHjr. 

CiiM of CNkUlee, a decayed t;own of Palestine, 
variously identified with Kefr Kenna and Kana-el- 
Jelll, is celebrated in Sexipture as the scene of our 
Baviour’s first miracle, whtjro He turned water into 
wine, and as the birthplace of Natlianael. 

Ouitda. The Dominion of Canada is a Fe<ioral 
Union, constituted by the ♦* British North America 
Act, 1807,” passed by the Imperial Parliament, and 
omlxxlying a scheme devised oy colonial statesmen 
ns the result of conferences held during the 
two previous years. The plan was suggested by a 
proposed confederation of the maritime provinces. 
The Federation was proclaimed officially on 
July 1, 1807. The original membets were Upp^ and 
Lower Canada (since called Ontario and Quebec), 
Nova SooHa, and New Brunswick. Provision vra.s 
made for the admission of other provinces, and 
British Columbia and Prince Mwara’s Island were 


admitted in 1871 and 1873 respectively. The 
Hudson*s Bay territories were purchased in ltWi9 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. Manitoba (q.v.), 
formerly the Red River Settlement, was fonned of 
l*art of this and admitted in 1870. Newfoundland 
has never joined the Confederation. The provitlce^ 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed front 
the provisional districts of Alberta, Athabasku, 
Assiniboia and Saskatchewan, and were admitted 
to the Union as provinces in 1905. The parliamen- 
tary system is similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom, the Crown being represented by 
a Governor-Oeneral, and the Dominion Legislature 
of two chambers. The Upper, or Senate, consists 
of eighty-seven members nominated for life; the 
qualification is the possession of property to the 
value of 4,000 dollars The Lower, or House of 
Commons, consists of 214 members, the repre- 
sentation of the province of Quebec being fixed at 
sixty-five members, while the rest of the Dominion 
is represented in the proportion of one member 
for every 25,367 inhabitants, in accordance with a 
redistribution bill passed in 1903. Except in the 
N.W. Territories, the franchise is based on a small 
property qualification, income from earnings being 
taken into account. The executive consists of the 
Governor-General and a cabinet or council of four- 
teen members. There is, of course, party govern- 
ment on the English system. Quelle and Nova 
Scotia have each two chambers, a Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly, with a respon- 
sible ministry. New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan have only one chamber. There 
are slight differences in the franchise in the different 
provinces. The extreme term of their {parliaments is 
fixed at four years. Local legislation on most 
subjects belongs to them. There is also a very 
complete system of local government. The only 
Dominion courts are the Supreme Court, with a 
Chief Justice and five other judges, and a Court of 
Exchequer (for revenue cases), with one judge. 
The Supremo Court exercises appellate jurisdiction 
from the provincial courts, both civil and criminal. 

Phifsical Features. The Dominion contains the 
whole of the North American continent north of 
the United States, with the exception of Alaska 
(q.v.). Its total area is about 3,5(K),CO0 square mile.s, 
or alK)iit half that of North America. The ei^tern 
coast-line i.s very deeply indented, Nova Scotia in 
{mrticular being almost sejiarated from the main- 
land by the Bay of Fundy with its prolongations, 
while Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s Island lie 
close to its N. coast. There are also numerous 
small bays. The St. Lawrence is upwards of 
30 miles wide at its mouth, and the coast of 
Ijabrador is also considerably indented. The 
extreme north of the continent is geographically 
a mass of islands scarcely explored, except as to 
their coast-line, and inhabited only by wandering 
Esquimaux. [Nobth-west Passage.;] The deep 
inlet of Hudson’s Bay, and its prolongation, James*s 
Bay, penetrate the land deeply, the latter to a {X>int 
about 3(X) miles from Lake Superior, while the 
mouth of the Nelson river on the W. coast of the 
former is almost half-way between the Atlantic and 
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the Pacific, and only about 200 miles from the N. 
end of Lake Winnipeg, The distance between this 
point and Liveip^l is less than that between 
Liverpool and New York. A railway connecting it 
with Winnipeg is contemplated, and hopes are 
entertained of opening up direct trade for four or 
five months in the year at some future date, but 
there is still some doubt as to the commercial value 
of the route, which was surveyed and favourably 
reported on by H.M.S. Alert in 1884. The Pacific 
coast-line is very deeply indented with winding 
fjords, resembling those of Norway, but on a far 
grander scale, and between higher mountains. 
Vancouver's Island at the extreme S., separated 
from the mainlantl by Queen Charlotte’s Sound and 
the Strait of Son Juan del Fuca, is by far the most 
important of the many islands which fringe the coast. 
The maritime provinces, with that part of Quebec 
which is 8. of the St. Lawrence, may be described 
as a mass of bill ranges, the prolongation of the 
Appalachian chain. Mainly the land is forest, but 
ot'/casionally there are fair stretches of amble and 
grazing land. The bulk of Ontario is greatly 
undulating, and usually fertile country, broken 
cx^casionally by abrupt terrace-like changes in level, 
one of which occasions Niagara Falls. Its N. 
boundary is the Laurentian Mountains, or (very 
roughly) a line drawn due W. from Quebec to 
I^ike Huron. Its only mountains are a few isolate<l 
tnip hills near Montreal. At the N.K. end of Lake 
Ontario it is encroached on by the rock-formations 
of the area north of it. This area is hilly, with so 
large a number of lakes and rivers that tolerably 
direct canoe communication is xiossible with only 
short, portages between almost any two points in 
it, or by many routes between the St. Lawrence 
and the Arctic Ocean. The summits range from 
1,()00 to 2,000 ft. West of long. 9G® W. there is a 
great prairie region, narrowing gradually towards 
the W., but 400 miles wide even at the Arctic 
Ocean, and extending to about 114“ W. at the 
United States boundary. North of the Saskat- 
chewan, however, this plain is covered by 
coniferous forest. This rises in three successive 
steppes towards the N.W. ; terraces which mark 
their boundaries being survivals of the shores of a 
great lake or arm of the sea. The highest of tliese 
steppes is much cut up ; the lowest, alsmt 
Winnii^g, is described as a shallow trough, 
extending into Minnesota. West of this again are 
the Rocky Mountains. [British Columbia.] 
Lakes anud Rivers, The St. Lawrence, with the 
lakes from I^ake Superior onwards, may be n^rded 
as a continuous stream 2,500 miles long. The St. 
Ijawrence proper, beginning at the Thousand 
Islands (really about 2,000 in number) at the outlet 
of Lake Ontario, receives numerous tributaries, 
chief among them the Ottawa, 780 miles long ; the 
St. Maurice, 300 miles long at Lake St. Peter near 
Quebec; and the Saguenay, which for 70 miles 
upward from its mouth at Tadousac is a mile wide, 
and runs between perpendicular cliffs 1,500 ft, 
high. The Red River, GOO miles long, rises in 
United States territory. The Assiniboine, its chief 
tributary, joins it 40 miles above Lake Winning, 
the city of Winnipeg being at their junction. The 


Saskatchewan is formed by two great branches 
which rise a short distance apart in the Itocky Moun* 
tains, and, after numerous windings, meet 550 miles 
from their source, the river reaching l^ke Winni- 
peg some 280 miles farther, and then falling into 
Hudson’s Bay. Besides the great lakes on the course 
of the St. Lawrence, there are Lake Winnipeg, 300 
miles long, I^ake of the Wooils. Hainy liRke, l^ike 
Nepigon, and others l>et\viH>n lake Winnij^eg and 
Sujmrior. The lakes of Canada iiund>er thousands. 
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chiefly in the region N. of the St. Lawrence. The 
Fraser, Cohimbia, and Pence rivers are the chief 
streams of British Columbia (q.v.). 

Climate, 'rhough Canada reaches as far south 
a.s the latitude of Rome, the influence of Arctic 
currents makes it far colder than Central KurojH*. 
The Pacific coast, indeed, owing to the warm 
Pacific winds, is 25 per cent, warmer than the 
Atlantic coast at the same latitude, and its climate 
is as mild tis that of Soiitiiern Kngland. At 
Esquimault the maximum tcmiperatura is 85® F., 
the minimum 48® F. The mean temperature of 
S. Manitoba is 60® P., with a warm, somewhat 
rainy, summer, and fine autumn, 'rhe minimum 
temperature in parts of N. Manitoba is 30® to 40® 
iMilow zero F. At Toronto the maximum is 95® F., 
and the minimum 16® below zero F. At Mon- 
treal the minimum is alont 6® l:)elow zero F. 
The great lakes, which arc seldom frozen except 
nearshore, considerably influence the climate. Its 
dryness (except in the maritime provintics) makes 
the extremes of heat and cold far more bearable 
than those of an English winter, and the brilliant 
sunshine, clear sky, and bracing air give a Canadian 
winter a special charm. 

Fojfulatlon. The totals of the three last censuses 
were: 1881, 4,324,810; 1891, 4,833,239; and 1901, 
5,371,315. The 1901 census showed an increase of 
a little over 10 per cent, over the last census, as 
compared with 11*74 per cent, of the previous de- 
cade. The increase occurs in the districts W. of 
Ontario. In 1881 there were 35 cities and towns of 
5,000 inhabitants and upwards, in 1901 there 
were 65 of such cities and towns. The figures 
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ififlicate a movemout to the rapidly growing 
towns. In 18()1 four •fifths of the population 
were natives of British Nortit America, and 
over 1,400, out) were French ^'habitants/' Le. French 
Oanadtarm. More than two-thirds of the immi- 
griintH Imd come from tlie United Kingdom. In liX)l 
the leading cities were : Montreal, 267,730 inhabi- 
tants ; Toronto, 208,040 inhabitants ; Quebec, 68,840 
inhabitants; 8t. John, 40,711 inhabitants; Halifax, 
40,832 inhaliitants ; Winnipeg, 42,340 inhabitants. 
About 108, iXK) Indians in all tu*c settled on reserves, 
and 6,(KK) Indian children are at school. Koughly, 
Hl>out a fourth of the Indians are W. of the Kocky 
Mountains. There has never been an Indian diffi- 
culty in Cana<la similar to those of the United 
Btates. The N.W. territories were duly bought by 
treaty, in exchange for allotments and an annual 
pftyment fo each Indian concerned. 

There is no shitci church in Canada, though in 
Quebec certain payments of church rates are 
compulsory for Ibunan Catholics. The Church of 
Kngiand has iO bishops, 1,000 clergy, and about 
B80, (KHl inemlwrs, and the Homan C/atholic Church 
pj-iesfa, and alK»ut 2,230,000 members ; the Presby- 
terians number 842,000, the Methotiists over 
itl6,(M)0 members. These numbers are those of the 
ceusiJH of lUOl. 

Kducation W'as free and coirjjuilsory in the old 
province of Canada as <‘arly as 1846, and is now so 
throughout tJie Domiuion. Tlic schools are inain- 
taimyl by local rntes anti grunts from the provincial 
and Dominion governments. Where necessary 
there Jire ditfereni sttite-aided schools for different 
religions. There are public higher grade schools 
with very low fetjs, and eleven universities and 
colleges, besides theological colleges. 

*J’he revenue of the Dominion in 1906-7 ntnountetl 
to £16,695,7(K), and the expenditure to£14,(Kt8,470. 
More tlmn half tlie revenue was derived from 
Oustom duties. The total public debt (nett) 1906, 
was £79,169.765, 

Jh/'mre, Halifax and Ksquimalt are now garri- 
somsi by Oanndian tronna. There is an active 
militia of 64, (XX) men. Under the Militia Act of 
1904 all males (with few exceptions) between the 
ages of 18 and 60 are liable for service. There is 
also a smtill regular army of 3,068 men, oom}.>ri8ing 
all arms, and a royal military college for cadets at 
Kingston. Jn the N.W. Territories there is a 
mounted police force of 60 officers and 1,(X)0 men. 
The poliite elsewhere (except in a few i^rts) is 
under the municipal autliority. 

U«Uwa.f$. There arc about 22,000 miles open, of 
which. 13,347 miles belong to the Canadian Pacific, 
3,670 tio the (Irand Trunk, 1,460 to the Intercolonial, 
and 2,438 to the Canadian Northern. The total 
capital is 1,332,498,705 dollars, of which nearly 
one-fourth has been oontributeil by the Dominion 
or by the various provincial and local governments. 
Over H2,000,0(X) passengers and over 63,000.0(K) 
tons of freight were carried in 11X)7. The Cana- 
<ltnn Pacific railway main line from Montreal to 
Vanomiver is 2,906 miles long. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific railway, which was approved by Parliament 
in 1904, will extend from Moncton, New Brunswick, 
to Kaien island, on the Paeifto fipast. 


CanaU liave been constructed to assist the 
exports of the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa, and 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario (the Welland 
cai^) to avoid Niagara Falls. The lakes into 
which the St. l^wrence expands have also b^n 
sufficiently dredged to permit the largest ocean 
steamers to reach Montreal, and canals connect 
Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence, and 
Kingston with Lake Ontario. Vessels of 1,5(X) ton.s 
can pass through the Welland canal. The dues 
are low, and everything is done to facilitate 
navigation and compete with the Erie Canal route 
to the Atlantic. 

The shipping entered and cleared amounted to 
22,780,458 tons in 1906. 

The standard money is the dollar ef 100 cents, 
the usual rate of exchange being 4s. per dollar. 
The par value of the sovtjreign is fixed by law at 
4 dollars 86§ cents. American money circulates 
frtiely. There are privaUi biink notes and small 
notes issued by the government. The weights and 
ineasurc.s are those of England, except tiiat the 
cwt. and ton are, 100 and 2,IXX) lbs. respectively, 
ns ill llie United Stales. 

Mineral wealth. There are large deposits of coal 
in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, some seams being 
30 feet thick ; on the coast of British Columbia, 
and in a region 150 to 21X) miles broad, and running 
1,(KK) miles N. and S. at the B. base of the Rocky 
Mountains. Lignite is also tfientiful there. Gold 
is found in Nova Scotia, and in British Columbia, 
where large fields are yet imworked. Iron is found 
in many parts of the Dominion ; some of its ores 
arc among the best known. Copixjr is worked in 
Quebec and Ontario, and on the N. of Lake 
8u|»erior; silver in Ontario; salt chiefly at 
Goderich, on I^ike Huron ; there are large petro- 
leum wells in Ontario, and much is known to exist 
near the Rocky Mountains. IMiosphate of lime, a 
valuable fertiliser, is found in quantities in the 
OttJiwa Valley. Antimony (in New Brunswick), 
gypsum, asbestos, and nickel arc also said Ui occur 
ill large quantities. The mineral wealth of Canada, 
I indeed, seems extrnonlinary, and as yet is coni- 
jmrativcly little worked. There is a great variety 
of marble and buihling-stone. 

Forests. Essentially the Dominion is afforest 
country, witli the exception of the S. part "of the 
prairie region of Manitoba and pjirts of Ontario. 
On the coast of Hudson Bay and Ijabrador the 
trees are chiefly conifers, with some white birch 
mid poplar. In the interior are the “mixed forests ” 
of some sixty or seventy kinds of trees, and forty or 
fifty of shrubs. Black w-alnut, butternut, button 
\V(K)d, the sugar maple of the St. Ijawrence valley, 
chestnut, birch, dogwood, sassafras, huge oaks and 
elms, may be mentioned as prominent trtres. With the 
sugar maple the wild vine i.s often associated. On 
the S. of Hndvson Bay the Banksiaii pine reaches 
100 feet in height. British Columbia has forests 
of the giant Douglas pine and red ce<lar, which 
are next in magnitude to the Wellingtonia or 
sequoia of California. 

Fisheries. In 1906 the products sold were over 
26,0(X),000 dollars in value, but almost evmry in- 
babitunt Is within reach of ^hing of some sort, and 
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A Inrge part of the produce is reserved for home 
consumption^ which is roughly estimated at 
13,000,0(X) dollars more. The principal hsh caught 
are : Cod, value (in 1906) 3,471,186 dollars ; herring 
2,704,596 dollars; salmon, over 5,8d6,(X)0 dollars; ; 
while the catch of whitefish, trout, and several ! 
other fish is in value half a million to a million of 
dollars each. The value of lobsters caught was 
about 3,422,000 dollars. The fisheries employ over 
t; 1,000 men, and the boats, nets, etc., represent 
a capital of about 4,500,000 dollars. Including 
weirs, etc., the total plant is valued at 6,800,000 
dollars. 

Animal Produce, In 1908 over 9,301,100 dollars’ 
worth of live cattle were exported, £1,769,900 
worth being sent to Great Britain. Over 1,196,000 
dollars’ worth of sheep were also exported in 1908. 
Dairy farming is extensively carried on, the 
farmers taking the milk to butter and cheese 
factories. The value of the cheese exported 
to the United Kingdom has risen from £2,382,265 
in 1892 to more than £4,666,000 in 1908. 
Bee - keeping and poultry - raising are growing 
industries, and the latter has a great future 
before it. 

The great feature of the agrienltup is, of course, 
the wheat grown on the fertile prairies of the N.W. 
and in parts of Ontario. The grain is of the very 
highest quality, and the trade capable of indefinite 
development. Canadian oala, barley, and rye 
have no superiors. Indian corn, though far less 
grown in Canada than in the United States, is 
raised in Ontario, and though not a staple may 
become so. In 1908 wheat to the value of 
40,004,723 dollars was exported by Canada, and 
wheat flour to the value of 8,454,960 dollars. 
The total r)f the agricultural produce exported in 
J908 was 66,070,000 dollars. 

2^lom>faciHTe$. TIjc census of 1901 specifies 
agricultural implements, boots and shoes, furniture, 
distilling, engine-building, rolling-mills, oil re- 
lintirics, jmper making, sugjir refining, shipbuilding, 
and food preserving as among the more important 
industries. Saw mills, flour mills, and tjinncries 
head the list. Most of the otlier branches of 
manufficture have been stimulated, if not called 
into existence, by a jwlicy of protection to native 
industry. 

Hvstory. In 1534 Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, in 1640 he conducted 200 colonists 
to the country under Jacques de Roberval. Canada 
(the Indian word for huts) was' assumed by the 
French to be the native name of the country. In 
1603 Champlain made a ^lermanent settlement on the 
8t. Ijawrence, and Quebec was founded ; Montreal 
following shortly after. The new settlement was 
modelled on the French feudal system, there being 
seigneurs with special manorial rights, and tenants 
liable to military service. In 1625 a Jesuit mission 
was established, which carried Christianity across 
the continent and even to California. In 1662 the 
French Company, which had hitherto held the 
country, resigned its charter to the king; the 
colony ma«ie rapid progress, and that marked 
uational feeling began which is still visible in 
Quebec. In 1757 the war just begun between 


England aiid France was carried into Canada. 
The English at first suffered severely, but Wolfe 
took Quel>co in 1759, Montreal surrendered next 
year, and the English acquired Canada. It re- 
mained under military government till 1774, when, 
to gain the support of the French Canadians in the 
impending struggle with the Americtin Colonists, 
the English pefmanoutly established the French 
land law and tho Homan Catholic Church in the 
present province of Quebec. Cmiada was now 
governed from England, but when numerous 
loyalists migrated to what is now Ontario, after 
the American revolution, UpptT Canmla, west of 
the Ottawa river, wiis made n. distinct province, 
Quebec being called Lower ( 'anada. Each province 
had a distinct representtitivc government on the 
English model, with the important exception that 
the ministry was responsible only to the Crown, 
and there was constant discontimt and friction. 
In the war of J812, however, the American troops 
were unable to gain (Canada, but in 1837 discontent 
with English interference produced a rebellion. 
This was sjwedily suppressed, and Lord Durham, 
who w«as sent out as governor, advised tho granting 
of self-government, whi(’.h was done (though the 
proi>osaT ha<l excited much indignation in England) 
in 1840. Since then the country has con- 

tinuously tranquil and prosj)eroUs, though there 
have been long and bitter party conflicts. Much 
to advance (’anada was done by l-ord Elgin and 
under his governorship (IS'^^ -1854). The capital 
was move(l to Ottawa in 1857. The Bed River 
rebellion at Winnipeg (checked by Lord Wolseley) 
in 1869, tho adoptiori of a “National Policy” 
below) by Sir John Macdonald in%1879, the Riel 
rebellion in Manitoba in J 886, the opemingof the 
Pmdfic Rjiilway, and the signing of tlie fisheries 
treaty Oi-v.) in 1888, have been the Icmling events 
of recent history. 

The Dominion, ns a whole, is a remarkable 
instance of a national unity con.stituted by artificial 
means, in the face of great geogrny^hical difticnlties, 
by a policy of lavish siib.sidies to railways, etc., 
and stimulation of industry by jirot-ective duties. 
Whether it can he, lasting remains to be seen. This 
policy .seemed to favour tho growth of a considerable 
degree of corruption in the Civil Service and among 
public men, and a party in Canada strongly in 
favour of commercial (to bo followed in time by 
political) union with the United States grew up. 
But the difficulties of this union are very consider- 
able from the point of view of the United States 
politician, and there is a strong feeling in the 
Dominion of loyalty to the Crown. 
Canadapbalsaiu. [Balsamb.] 

Canada Oooae. [Babnaclk Goosb.] 

Canadian River, a river of the United States, 
rises in New Mexico and flows eastwards through 
Texas and the Indian territory into the Arkansas 
river. Tho length of its course is estimated at 900 
miles. 

Canaletto, antonio, ]:)aiTttcr, was bom in 
1697 at Venice, bis real name being Canale. He 
studied at Rome, giving particular attention to the 
effects of light and shade, In which he became an 
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ftfiopt Kin pictureH of Venice are very tamoos. 
He wae the firet artist to uee the camera obscara 
for fKmspective. He died in 1768, havings won riches 
and renown. 

C^ftnalattOf Bbbkabdo Bbllotto, nephew and 
pupil of the preceding, was born in 1724 at Venice. 
He, too, attained distinction in his art, his special 
strength Mng in fjerspective and light and shade 
effects. He died in 1780 at Warsaw. 

Canals are artiffeial channels cut in the ground, 
or built up above it, supplied with water from the 
Hoa, from rivers, or from springs, and forming 
waterways for inland navigation and goods traffic, 
'fhey rrmy also be employed to drain away the water 
from a district, or to supply water from a river to 
a region where it is scarce, and its want much felt 
for agricultural or other purposes. 

(Canals were known and appreciated by the 
ancients, both for navigation and irrigation. The 
Egyptians employed them extensivel;y. Two still 
exist in Lincolnshire tliat were built by the 
liomtuis ; and there arc ancient canals in China 
where inclines were employed to transfer the boats 
from one cut to another at a different level, a 
method still used to solve the difficulty of travers- 
ing hilly country by a waterway. But it is only 
since the middle of the 18th century that canals 
have been taken up at all generally. Then Brindley 
designed and completed several in England, and 
canal schemes became popular, 'i'he introduction 
of railways considerably diminished the Inland 
water tratUo In this country. The largest canals 
in Great BriUiin are the Gloucester ana Berkeley, 
17 miles long and 15 feet deep, enabling vessels of 
600 tons to reach Qlouoesier from Sharpness; the 
Aire and Calder Navigation, 9 feet deep; the 
Porth and Clyde. 10 feet deep ; and the Caledonian 
Canal, 60 fniles long. 120 feet wide at the surface, 
r>0 feet wide at the bottom, and 17 feet deep, which, 
by uniting a chain of lakes in Inverness, forms a 
waterway across Scotland for vessels of 300 tons. 
In 1906 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the cuinal and inland navigation. In 
1908 it issued a Blue book -giving details of all the 
canals in the kingdom. 

In France there are 3,000 miles of canals and 
2,000 miles of canalised rivers, forming the l^est 
oanal system in The ffutnoss of Holland and 

certain i)arta of Belgium have rendered their canal 
traffic very flourishing for several centuries. The 
Arasteniam tnwie has been much improved recently 
by the construction of the ship canal, Kji miles 
long, between that town and the North Sea. It 
only involved the cutting of about three miles of 
t^antU, the rest being merely a channel dredged out 
of the Wyker Meer. 

In Russi^ the Volga and Neva canal connects 
those two rivers, and enables large vesstds to jxiss 
from one to the other. A ship canal joins St. 
Petersburg with Cronstadt ; its width is from 200 
to 275 feet, and depth 22 feet ; and it thus enables 
8ea*TOing vessels to reach St, Petersbuig, which 
the Insufficient depth of the Gulf of Finland pre- 
viously prevented. 

In Ameiioa the most important canals are the 


Erie, 370 miles long, joining the Hudson river to 
Lake Erie, for vessels of 250 tons ; the Georgetown 
to Pittsburg, joining the Potomac with the Ohio, 
would be about the same length if completed, but 
not quite 20^) miles ha^'e as yet been cut ; the St. 
Lawrence system enables vessels of from l,ooo 
to 1,500 tons to pass between Lake Brie and Mon- 
treal, the Welland canal connecting Lakes Erie 
and Ontario so as to avoid the Niag^ river. 

The Suez Oinal, joining the Mediterranean with 
the Gulf of Suez, is of enormous importance, saving, 
as it does, the great dStour round the Cape of Goo(i 
Hope for vessels travelling between Europe ancl 
Australia or the south of Asia. It was b^pin in 
1860 and finished in 1869 by M. de Lesseps, the 
French engineer, at a cost of £16,000,000. Its 
len^h is about 100 miles, bottom width 72 feet, 
surface width varying from 200 to 330 feet, and 
depth 26 feet. A service canal was cut for part of 
the way during the process of construction ; and a 
fresh- water canal from the Nile to Suez was also 
formed, in order to ^ive a supply to the waterless 
regions through which the works had to be con- 
ducted. The traffic has increased so enormously 
on the Suez Canal that its bottom width is being 
increased, an^ the channel deepened to 31 feet. 

The Panama Canal, as originally proposed by 
M. de LeBsef)S, was to join the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by cutting across the Isthmus of Panama at 
its narrowest part, between Aspinwall and Panama. 
It was to be level throngbout, traversing a range of 
hills by a catting 300 feet deep at one part. This 
was commenced in 1882, but the difficulties in the 
work and the want of funds caused a change in the 
design, the plan of a locked oanal being adopted to 
diminish the amount of cutting required. Natural 
difficulties of an exceedingly serious nature, which 
do not seem to have been foreseen by the engineer, 
put back the work continually, and in 1889 the 
company became insolvent. A French syndicate 
then assumed charge of the property and continued 
the works. In 1904 the whole property was pur- 
chased by the United Btates for 40,000,000 dollars. 
Ill 1906 a lock canal was definitely decided upon, 
with six locks. Its total length will be about 46 
miles. The canal is to be neutral, and open to the 
world’s commerce. 

An American scheme for forming a waterway 
across Nicaragua, by canalising the San Juan 
emissary of Lake Nicaragua, was passed by the 
Senate and House in 1889. The proposed oanal 
route was to be 170 miles long, with three locks on 
ofich side of the lake, the minimum depth to be 
30 feet. Its construction was commenced, but the 
work was abandoned in 1891. 

The Manoheticr Skip Canal allows large vessels 
to pass up from the Mersey to Manchester. H 
starts from the south side of the Mersey estuary at 
Eastham, runs near the shore to Runcorn, and then 
inland to Manchester, near the course of the Irwell. 
It is 35 miles long, with bottom width 120 feet and 
depth 26 feet. There are sets of locks at three dif- 
ferent places, each set being arranged to accommo- 
date vessels of different sizes. The docks at Manches- 
ter are 88 acres in extent. The work was completed 
in 1893, and the canal opened on let of January 1894. 
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The Kiel CanaX, to join the Baltic with the North 
Sea, WAS opened by the German Emperor in 1895. 
It was designed for the largest vessels, especially 
German warships. The canal is 61 miles long, 
28 feet deep, and 61 yards wide at the surface. 
Through the increased sise of battleships, it was 
decideil in 1907 to enlarge the canal. 

Drainage and irrigation canals are intended to 
lead water along from one place to another, and 
are therefore to be designed with a regular slope in 
the bed. If the slope is too slight, the current is 
not rapid enough to conduct the necessary amount 
of water without unduly increasing the sectional 
area of the canal ; if too great, the rapid current 
induced will damage the canal bed. In this respect 
of slope such canals differ from navigation canals, 
which are laid in level reaches, and therefore 
require special means to conduct vessels from one 
reach to another at a different level. This trans- 
ference is generally done by looks (q.v.). A lock is 
an enclosed space between two watertight gates 
that separate the two reaches of the canal. A boat 
passing from the lower level to the higher is first 
floated into the lock, from which water had been 
allowed to flow till the level WrvS that of the lower 
reach. The upper gate is closed, and has to with- 
stand the pressure of the water on its outside face. 
Then the lower gate is closed, and water from the 
higher level is allowed to enter gradually till the 
lock-level and that of the upper reach are the same. 
The upper gjite is then opened, and the boat floated 
out. 

If the difference in level is very great a scries of 
locks may be employed, or a carriage may convey 
the vessel bodily up an incline from the one reach 
to the other, the carriage being drawn by a cable 
that is partially hauled by a descending load. The 
vessel may be taken out of the water, or it may be 
contained in a large tank or caisson. Hydraulic 
lifts are now much employed to effect the same 
result of changing levels. 

The depth of a canal should be feet greater 
than the draught of the vessel on it ; its bottom 
width should be twice the breadth of beam ; and 
the sides should slope from 1 J to feet per foot, 
though special circumstances may modify this rule 
considerably. 

By the statute 8 and 9 Vic. c. 42, canal companies 
were entitled to become carriers on their canals ; 
also to lease the same or to take leases of other 
canals, and by subsequent Acts the traffic and tolls 
over canals are regulated. Subject to the payment 
of tolls and the traffic niles, the public have a right 
of using the canal, and a canal company cannot 
confer an exclusive right to let boats for hire over 
their water so as to give the guarantee a right to 
sue a third party for the infringement of this right. 

An Act of 40 and 41 Vic. c. 60 regulates the use 
and registration of canal boats jis dwellings. 

Canary, properly the Canary-bird, a very 
common cage-bird, with great power of song. The 
original stock is a greenish-olive siskin-like finch 
O^rinus canaria), a native of the Canary Isles. 
This species, numbers of which were brought to 
Europe some 300 years ago, has the general habits 


of a finch, is a poor songster, and, like its European 
congener, the Serin (q.v.), prefers to build in the 
neighbourhood of farms and houses. It produces 
from two to four brood.s in the year, a practice 
continued by the domestic race, 'the brilliant 
coloration is due to careful selection in breeding, 
as is also the great variety of form. Ten well- 
marked varieties are recognised — the Norwich, the 
Cinnamon, the London Fancy, the Lizard, the 
Belgian, the Scotch Fancy, the Yorkshire, the 
Crested, the Green, and the German— *and each of 
these varieties runs into several classes. Canaries 
are extensively bred for sale in the city of Norwich, 
in the midlands, and in Ijiincashire aiid Yorkshire ; 
but Germany is probably the chief seat of this 
industry, and the best songsters are undoubtedly 
trained there. Some of these birds have a compass 
of four octaves, and will execute various shakes 
in perfect style. A few have been taught to 
articulate words ; one of the best authenticated 
cases is recorded in llm Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, 1858 (p. 231). Canaries breed 
readily in confinement, ana produce hybrids freely 
with other finches. 

Canary Creapor, the common name of 
Tropteolum ndunenm^ often wrongly citlled Tropai- 
olum canariense^ from its bird -like canary-yellow 
flowers. Like all the species of the genus, it is a 
native of South America, and has nothing to 
do with the Canary Islands. Its specific name 
aduncMm refers to its method of climbing by 
twisting its leaf-stalks round any support. 

Canary IslaudSf or Cana hies, a group of 
islands in the Atlantic, are situated about 60 miles 
from the N.W. coast of Africa, between lat. 27" 40' 
and 29® 25' N., and longitude 33" 25' and 18" 16' W. 
They number thirteen in all, seven of which are of 
considerable size, the remainder being mere islets, 
and cover a total area of nearly 3,(K)0 square milos. 
The chief are Lanzarote, Fuerteveritura, Gran 
Canaria, Tcneriffe, Gomera, Palnja, and Ferro or 
Hierro. They are all volcanic, rugged, and moun- 
tainous, the highest peak being Teheriffe, 12,182 ft. 
The climate is very fine and the soil fertile, circurn- 
stances that earned them the ancient name of 
FortunaXiC Ins^ilre—^^Voiinmie Islands.” Among 
their products are the sugar-cane, bananas, dates, 
and on the more elevated tracts the onlinary grain 
crops of agriculture. Among the exports are 
cochineal, wine, and raw silk. The capital is Santa 
Cruz. From about the end of the i5th century 
these islands have belonged to Si:)ain, who 
conquered and extirpated the Guanches, the original 
inhabitants. [Tenebifpb, Gban Canabia, Palma, 
Lanzabote, fuektbventuba, Gombka, Hiebbo.] 
When first discovered, the Canary Islands were 
found to l>e inhabited by the so-called Ova/nckest 
an indigenous people, who are now known to 
have been a branch of the Berber race, but 
who had l>een so long isolated in the Archipelago 
that they had lost all memory of their Hamitio 
ancestry. From remote times a tribe of Canaril, 
the Kamnnrieh of Arab writers, occupied tne 
opposite mainland, and from them the name 
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pasAerl tc> the island of Gran Canaria, and thence 
to the whole group and its inhabitants. These 
appear to have been a nnmercras and warlike 
i:)eople, who offered a stout resistance to the 
Bpaniards, but were nearly exterminatcKl in the 
war of conquest, which lasted ten years, from 
1485 to 1496. They are spoken of as a people of 
fair type, with long, light hair falling down to the 
waist, of average height, very frank, truthful, and 
intelligent. They possessed a considerable degree 
of sodal culture, as shown by their solid stone 
houses, well timbered and plastered, their carefully 
cultivated orclmrds, kitchen gardens and corn 
fields, their curious stone simlptures of men and 
animals, and the universal custom of embalming 
tbe dcjid by the Egyptian process, and dfjpositing 
them in vast crypts or undergroiind cemeteries. 
Over l,(K)f) such mummies were found in a single 
cave in Temiriffe. A few of these aborigine.s are 
Hnpj) 0 (WMl still to survive amongst the rural popula- 
tions of some of the upland valleys. From a 
companitive study of the little that remains of 
their language, their neriri^st kindred on the ntain- 
hind apr>car to bo the Shluhs (Berliers) of the 
Atlas Mountains, Morocco. Nevertheless, the 
rescuirches of Dr. Vorneau in 1877 seem to show 
that there were sevenil distinct groups, such as 
those of Fuerteventura and Gran Canaria, and of 
Hierro, lK»tli of whom possessed a knowledge of 
letters, Ixisidesthc^ less civilised natives of Tencriffe 
and Goniera, the Vincheni, or true Guanchos. {See 
Don J. J. da Costa de Msicedo, “Ethnographical 
Uemarks ” in the Jmimal of the Jloyal Geographical 
Society, 1811, pp. 171-18U, jind Dr. Vernoau, “De la 
Fiuralifc6 des races anciennes de Tarchipel canarien ” 
in Jiulletin de la Soci6t6 d’Anthropologie, 1878- 
1879.) 

Canary Winat sweet wine (once 

also calksl iock), made in the Canary Islands. 

Oaaoailf (French) a low kind of dance. 

Cancallation is the recission or abrogation of 
a contract or engagement —there must be an in- 
tention to do so to ('constitute cancellation. Bonds 
and deeds are tjnncelled by tearing off the sepals, 
but the ctincellation does not extend to divesting 
any estate or interest which has already become 
created under the deed. 

Canoar. [Crab.] 

Caiioar, dtjrlvtxi from the Latin word cancer, a 
crab, is the name applied to a partiouhir kind of 
tumour or “ new growth ” affecting man and some 
of the lower animals. Tumours may be divided 
into two grotips, innocent or benign, and malignant 
tumours; the latter Insing characterised by their 
rapid growth, inilltration of surrounding parte, and 
tendency, in some oases, to produce secondary or 
metastfitio growths in distant organs. The term 
cancer was at one time generally applied to the 
whole malignant group of tumours ; out the study 
of microscopical appearances has led to their divl- 
‘^ion into two great classes ; — Saroemata, or tumours 
of connective-tissue origin, and Carcinmuitet, or 
true cancers, which are derived from epithelium. 


In the language of embryology sarcomata take 
orinn from the mesoblast, eetreimemata from the 
epiblast or hypoblast. [BbASTOPERif.] A card'- 
noma, or true cancer, then, is a growth caused by 
epithelial multiplication, and possessing the power 
of growing indennitely and of infiltrating surround- 
ing tissues. 

The annual death-rate from “cancer” is *6 per 
1,000 living in England and Wales, the total death- 
rate from all causes amounting to about 20 per 1 ,0(M i. 
So that about one death in every forty is due to 
cancer. Towards the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a great deal of attention was directed to the 
increase in the death-rate from cancer. Thus, for 
instance, for the years 1801-65 the rate was *37 ; 
lor tbe years 1881-85 the death-rate had increased 
to *54. This increase was, at all events to some 
an appjirent, and not a real, increase, and 
due to the fact that the progress of knowledge has 
led to l)etter diagnosi.s, and to the recording of 
deaths as due to cancer which would in former 
times have been attributed, from ignorance of their 
real nature, to other causes. 

Cancer is a much more fatal disease in females 
than in males (in the proportion of about 2 to 1). 
This is in accordance with the fact that the tw'o 
most common situations of malignant growth are 
the female breast and the womb. It is a disease of 
late life, being very uncommon before thirty-five 
years of age. Most of the deaths recorded as due 
to cancer in young people, in the registrar-generars 
returns, are cases of sarcoma and not of true cancer. 

Carcinoma is divided into four varieties known as 
seirrhm, colloid, encephaloid, and epithelial cancer, 
or epithelioma ; to which is sometimes added ade- 
noid, or glandular cancer, this last-named variety 
being, however, sometimes considered as a sul)- 
variety of epithelioma, and known as cylindricfil 
epithelioma. 

Soirrhm, or hard cancer, is most commonly met 
with in the female breast and affecting the pyloric 
end of the stomach or other ports of the alimentary 
canal. In soirrhus of the breast a hard nodule 
forms and often givers rise to shooting pains ; it 
gradually increases in sisse, the skin becomes ad- 
herent over it, and retraction of the nipple cxjcurs : 
bi'forc long the axillary glands become affected. 

Microscopic examinatW of such a tumour shows 
it to be composed of a fibrous stroma infiltrated 
with epithelial cells. These cells occur in groups, 
enclosed in the bundles of fibrous tissue, forming 
alveoli. The epithelial growth, at first luxuriant, 
soon ceases at the centre of the tumour, and the 
fibrous tissue undergoes contraction ; the cell in- 
filtnition continues to extend, however, externally, 
BO that while the tumour increases in size at its 
f)eriphery the inner portions become dense and 
indurated, resembling the tissue of a cicatrix or 
scar. The early diagnosis and removal of such a 
tumour is not infrequently followed by complete 
recovery ; if, however, the growth has b^n present 
for some time, and particularly if tbe glands of 
the armpit have become involved, an operation is 
too apt to be followed by “ recurrence.” 

ISnoephaloid eamcer (Bffers from scirrbus in its 
more rapid growth, associated with which is a 
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softer consistence an<i a deficiency of stroma, and 
c‘oMsequent absence of the cicatricial contraction 
vhich is so marked a feature in the slow-growing 
scirrhus. The name encephaloid is deriv^ from 
the soft brain-like appearance which this form of 
cancer presents. Encephaloid is rare, save when 
it occurs in internal organs (e.g. the liver) as a 
“ s(^condary ” growth. 

OtlUdd cancer is really a variety of one of the 
already mentioned forms, in which a gelatinous or 
colloid degeneration has occurred. 

Epiihellonui. involves the surface of the skin or 
of a mucous membrane, and particularly affects the 
junction between mucous and cutaneous surfaces. 
Again, places where complex changes occur in the 
process of development are apt to be involved, and 
lienee it has been supposed by Cohnheim that the 
new growth is connected with the existence of 
embryonic rudiments, the growth of which is 
arrested for a time but subsequently springs into 
activity. Again, epithelioma is peculiarly asso- 
ciated with chronic irritation or injury. The 
epitlielial cells are of the flattened, scale-like type, 
tliey extend downwards from the surface into* the 
connective tissue beneath, and on microscopic 
examination characteristic globular aggregations 
of cells, like tlic coats of an onion, known as “ cell 
nests,” are often seen. 

An epithelioma usually first appears as a small 
ulcer with irregular surface and indurated borders. 
The ulcer increases rapidly in size, the discharge 
from it being very offensive. The lower lip, tongue, 
cervix uteri, and cesophagus are common situations 
to be affected by the disease. 

The cause of cancer is involved in obscurity. It 
often presents itself in patients who give a “ family 
history ” of the disease ; its geographical distribu- 
tion throughout England and Wales is peculiar; 
the association of malignant new growth with 
chronic irritation must be something more than a 
mere coincidence. The age distribution has already 
l)e€ui alluded to, and Cohnheim's view has been 
mentioned. 

Modern investigation is being mainly conducted 
with a view to demonstrating the parasitic nature 
of the disease. Attempts have l>een made of late 
years to connect cancer with a low form of animal 
life allied to the Coccidium oviferme, a parasite 
commonly found in the liver of the rabbit (in the 
encysted form known as Psorotpermite). There is 
some reason for entertaining the hope that the 
time is not far distant when more may be known 
with respect to the causation of cancer, and if the 
essential nature of the disease be discovered 
much light may be thrown on means of preventing 
and possibly of curing it. Surgical operation, to 
be effectual, must be resorted to early. If the 
morbid process has been allowed to spread at all 
widely, and particularly if the neighlmuring lym- 

f ^hatic glands have become involved, it is but too 
ikely that the disease cannot be completely re- 
moved, and that it will recur after operation. 
Hence the paramount importance of early diag- 
nosis. In many cases of superficial cancer, radium 
▼.) has been used with excellent results. Of tl»e 
effects of this mode of treatment in less accessible 
45 


forms of cancer it is too soon to speak, but there is 
ground for hoping that a wide field of usefulness 
lies before it. 

Many forms of disease simulate cancer, and If 
the medical man is called in, it will In many oases 
be his pleasant duty to allay the apprehensions of 
his patient, but on no account should anyone who 
has the merest suspicion of cancer omit to at once 
obtain skilled advice. 

Cancer oarers have imposed upon the credulous 
from time immemorial. Some of them may work 
but little direct harm; others are actively injurious ; 
nil are alike productive of mischief if they delay 
for a time the obtaining of competent professional 
advice. In 1902, the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, of which King George V. is President, was 
started to promote investigations on the causes, 
prevention, and treatment of the disease, and has 
considerably furthered experimental research in 
regard to cancer. 

Canenun oris, or Noma, is an affection of rare 
occurrence. It is met with in ill-nourished children, 
usually as a sequela of measles. The site of the 
disease is generally the cheek ; in some instances 
the floor of the mouth or the gums are priranrlly 
involved. Soreness of the mouth, aggravated by 
the attempt to chew the food, and feetor of the 
breath, are usually the earliest symptoms ; or the 
first thing noticed may be a swelling in one cheek, 
and on examination of the interior of the mouth a 
sloughing ulcer is discovered, and the neighbouring 
lymphatic glands are found to be etdarged. The 
gangrenous process rapidly extends, the discharge 
is exceedirjgly offensive, and the soft tissues are 
rapidly eaten away, and teeth may be loosened 
and the bone be exjwsed. In severe cases death 
may occur. In milder forms of the disease the 
patient escapes with more or loss deformity as the 
result of cicatricial contraction. Treatment is 
directed to removing the Ixul hygienic, surroundings 
usually associated with the disease, to supporting 
the patient’s strength, to the* application of anti- 
septics, and, if necessary, of lunar caustic, or even 
of nitric acid to the surface of the ulcer. 

Candelabrunii a candlestick or lamp-stand. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans much 
ingenuity was displayed in the ornamentation. 

Caadia* a large town in Crete (q.v.), and once 
the name by which the island itself was known in 
Western Europe. It is situated near the centre of 
the N. coast. Its chief industry is the manufacture 
of soap. The Greek Metropolitan of the island 
resides at Candia. 

Caadlo (Thaleichthy$ pacificui)^ a fish so 

closely allied to the Smelt (q.v.) as to be some- 
times placed in the same genus with the name 
Osmerus thaUtichthye, It is a native of the American 
side of the Pacific, and is so exceedingly fat that, 
according to Giinther, “ it is equally used as food 
and as candle.” 

Candia XliaSt ^i^oup of species of Rbtkohota 
( q.v.) belonging to the genera Fulgora and UotiwuM* 
They occur in America and'China ; they are large, 
and brightly coloured, and it is to the latter feet 
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that they owe thefr popular name. It is doubtfnl 
whether any of them are normally luminoas. 

CttodipnilHIf feast in commemoration of the 
pnrifimtion of the Virgin, celebrated on Febrnary 
2nd. It derives its name from the custom of hold- 
ing processions and shows of candles. On this 
day in the Roman Catholic Church all the candles 
for the ensuing year are consecrated. 

Caudla-miti the seed of AleuHtet iriloha^ a 
troplcfd Ruphorbiaceous tree, originally native to 
the Moliiodas and tlie Bouth Pacific. The fruit is 
fleshy and two-chambered, each cliamber contain- 
ing one nut. The nut contains a large proportion 
of a palatable drying oil known as Jtekune oil in 
Ceylon, as kukui oil in the Bandwich Islands, and 
as country-walnut oil in commerce. It is exported 
as lamp oil from the Bandwich Islands to San 
Francisco, and is said to be equal to colza. The 
dried kernels strung on reeds are used as candles 
by the Polynesians. 

Cftlidl#-pOWer is the measure of the luminosity 
of a source of light by comijarlson with a definite 
official unit known iw the t^tandard camdU. This 
unit of light is siqiposed to be produced by a candle 
one-sixth of a pound in weight, and made to burn 
1 20 grains of spertn:icetl wax i)er hour. The length 
of such a candle is from 8} to 9 inches, varying 
slightly with different makers ; its diameter is from 
■8 to *9 of an inch. Unfortunately si>ermaceti is 
not a definite chemical compound, and its cornposi- 
t iou varies. The Acts of Parliament relating to the 
subject do not define this, nor do they specify the 
number and size of the threads in the wick. On 
tliese and other accounts the standard candle is not 
a fixed unit, a difference of as much as 25 cent, 
being observable in the light of two specimens. 
The French official stafidard is the carcel, whicli is 
a hollow-wick lamp burning purified colza oil, and 
giving a light of abont 9*5 candles. [Photometby, 
Light, Lamps.] 

Ouidlwg may be <lefino<l as rods of fatty or 
waxy materials surrounding a central wick, and 
designed for purposes of illumination. The simplest 
form of candle was the “ rushlight," made by simply 
dippiiig the pith of rushes into oidinary bacon or 
other fat melted in an iron pot. The process of 
manufacture is now considerably more compli- 
cated, and varies for the different kinds of candies. 
The chief substances employed for the manufac- 
turo are |uUow, stearin, paraffin, ozokerit, or wax. 
The prooils of moulding is now largely mechanica!, 
machines capable of turning out 100 candles at one 
operation being used. The body of the ordinary 
candle nsually consists of glyoerin, CyH,0,, in 
combination with various fatty acids, as stearic, 
palmitic, etc., and it has boon found that better 
candles are obtained if instead of the fat the acid 
itself is used. This is done by suitable chemical 
operations, and stearin and composite candles are 
so obtained. The paraffin is a mixture of hydro- 
carbons, and is obtained by distillation of 
bituminous shale, petroleum, and mineral oils. 
Ozokerit is found native in Bohemia and Galicia. 
IVax candles cannot, like the above, be manufactured 


by casting in moulds, as the wax shrinks on cooling. 
They are generally made either by squeezing 
through a cylindrical mould, or by pomdhig the 
melted wax on the wick, and then working into a 
cylindrical form on smooth wood or niarble. 
Beeswax or Chinese wax bleached by exposure or 
by the action of chromic acid is generally used. 
The wick is usually made of cotton yam. In the 
burning of a candle the upper portion of the wax 
or tallow melts and runs up the wick [Capil- 
labitt], and is there by the heat decompiled into 
combustible gases which bum round the wick. 

Caadlisk, Robert Smith, divine, was bom in 
1806 at Edinburgh. In 1828 he was licensed to 
preach, and in 1834 was chosen minister of St. 
George’s, Edinburgh. He took a leading port in the 
disruption movement of 184.S, being second in 
importance only to Dr. Chalmers, after whose death 
he became the ruling spirit in the Free Church. 
He was an eloquent preacher, and wrote a number 
of religious works. Among these were : The Atone- 
orient t it$ Iteality and Extent ; An Examination, of 
Mr. Maurice's Theological Essays; and The 
hood of God. He died in 1873. 

Oandytnfb. [Ibbbis.] 

CaaWf the common name for the stems of various 
grasses and palms, especially bamboos (q.v.) and 
species of Calamus (q.v.), the latter including tlie 
rattans and Malacca canes. [Sugar Cane.] 

Caawat the capital of the island of Crete, is 
situated on the N. coast and occupies the site of 
the ancient Cydonia. The articles traded in are 
oil, soap, wax, wool, fruits, and silks. 

Cane Sugar. [Sugar.] 

Caaicatti, a town of Sicily in the province of 
Girgeiiti, is .situated on the Naro. Agnculture is 
the leading pursuit. 

Canker^ a disease of the horse’s foot. 

Camia, a genus of Marantaaea^ with edible 
rhizomes, ornamental foliage, the leaves being 
strikingly convolute, and showy yellow, orange or 
red fl<)wers. The perianth, five of the six stamens, 
and the style are {)etaloid, and the capsule contains 
numerous round, hard, black seeds, whence the 
name Indian shot is sometimes applied to these 
plants. The starch-grains in the rhizomes are the 
largest known. Tous^Us^mtns. originally Touloula, 
is the starch of a variety of C. Irydica grown in St. 
Kitt’s, and is a substitute for arrowroot, whilst a 
turmeric is obtained frpm another species at Sierra 
Leone. Cannes are much planted as ** foliage- 
plants." 

an ancient town of Italy in the province 
of Apulia, famous as the scene of the great battle 
in the summer of 216 B.C., between Hannibal and 
the Romans, when the former, with 60,000 men, 
defeated the latter, though numbering 86,000, with 
great slaughter. 

CHtunuore, a seaport of Hindustan in the 
Malabar district, Madras Presidency, and an im- 
portant British military station. It has eeverai 
mosques. 
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Cantt^ CSdaL hard black variety of coal (q.t.)* 
contaming about 95 per cent, carbon, and yielding 
by di^illatioti a gas of high iUnminatlng power. 

CftmiMl, a French wateriug-plaoe in the de« 
partment of Alpes^Maritimes, is situated on the 
Mediterranean shore. As a health resort it was 
first selected by Lord Brougham. It was here, too, 
that Napoleon landed, March 1, 1815, on his return 
from Blba. It does a considerable trade in dowers, 
the produce of the surrounding country. The Duke 
of Albany died here in 1884, and the Albany 
Memorial Church of St, George of England was 
erected in his memory. 

a town of Sicily in the province of 
Palermo, is situated on a small stream of the same 
name. It has the ruins of an old Gothic castle, 
and its inhabitants are chiefly engaged in fishing. 
In the neighbourhood are the ruins of Hyccara, the 
birthplace of Lais. 

the use by man of the flesh of 
his fellows for food. The word is derived from the 
Spanish caoiibal^ a corruption of carthal = a native 
of the Caribbean Islands, with which the Spanish 
canino = dog-like, voracious, has been confused, so 
that a term of quite different signification has 
been formed from the native West Indian ea/rib^ 
which really means “ brave.” The equivalent term 
anthropophagy is of classic origin. 

It is impossible to say how or when the practice 
originated ; but the first act of cannibalism probably 
took place at some long period after man’s appear- 
ance on this globe, for it seems pretty clearly estab- 
lished that the diet of the primeval race was 
frugivorous. In the present day cannibalism is con- 
fined to Africa, New Guinea, and some few islands 
of the South Pacific ; but it is safe to assert that it has 
been practised by nearly every people at some period 
or other of its history. In classic mythology we find 
traces of it in the stories of the Cyclops and Laes- 
trygons, and of Lycaon and Thyestes. In Herodotus 
we get a circumstantial account of the cannibalism 
of the Massagetas (i. 226), and of the Issedones 
(iv. 26). In both cases it was of the nature of a 
funeral feast, and in the latter instance seems to 
have been prompted by filial piety, as the extract 
shows : — ** As often as any one loses his father, his 
relations severally provide some cattle ; these they 
kill, and having cut them in pieces, they dismember 
also the body of the deceased, and, mixing the 
whole together, feast upon it.’* Juvenal (xv. 12, 13) 
charges some pf the Egyptians with the practice in 
time of scarcity, though they refrained from 
slaughtering their sacred animals for food ; and St. 
Jerome credits the “ Scots ” (Le. the Irish) with a 
liking for what they considered the choicer iwr- 
tions, though it must be added that the reading 
is disputed. Folk-tales also bear testimony to the 
former prevalence of the custom ; and as a case in 
point one need only refer to Jack the Oiant Killer, 

JSSndophagy and JEaoophagy are, so to speak, re- 
finements of cannibalism ; where the former prevails 
only members of the tribe are eaten ; where the 
latter is practised, only strangers are devoured. 
[Totbiusm.] Among races of low culture the 


practice was at first probably due to ikktprmumi^ 
which in shipwreoks and sieges has forced 
even civilised man to subsist on %m flesh of his 
fellows; indeed, so lately as IBfii^KhgUsh sailors 
warded oil stiirvfition thus. Darwiil ( Vefiige bf the 
Beagle^ ch. x.) tells how the Fuegians, when pressed 
by hanger, used to kill and devour their old women 
b^re they killed their dogs, and that pne of them 
justified this on the ground that the old' women 
could not catch others, while Uie dogs could. 

From what' may be called oeeaeiamal cannibalUm 
the transition to babituai cannibalUm (see below) 
is easy, possibly on account of the facility with 
which the unnatural food can be procured. Another 
motive among savage tribes in fury or rsasn^s, and 
in such cases it is chiefly a captured enemy, or one 
slain in battle, who is the victim. This motive, 
however, is almost inseparably mixed up with magic 
and religim, wbicli among barbarous races insen- 
sibly grade into each other. Where magic prompts 
the practice the cannilwil hopes to acquire the 
characteristic qualities of the victim on whom be 
feeds, and often chooses the heart with the idea of 
obtaining increased courage (Tylor, JSarly History 
of Mmkintlf p, 131). Cannitmllsm from religious 
motives is so interwoven with the doctrine of sacri- 
fice that the subject will be better discussed under 
that head. Habitual canni balism— fortunately con*' 
fined to Equatorial Africa, where among some tribes 
shambles exist for the sale of human flesh — is thua 
accounted for by Winwood Rende (Samge Africa, 
ch. xlv.) : — “ A cannibal is not necessarily ferocious. 
He eats bis fellow-creatures, not because he hates 
them, but because he likes them. A craning for 
meat to which the natives of these parts are subject,, 
and for which in all their dialects there is a sp^iaJ 
term, may first have suggested the idea ; but 1 am 
rather inclined to believe that it is a practical ex- 
tension of the sacrificial ceremony.” One cannibal 
whom Ileade questioned as to the taste of humaa 
flesh said that it was “like monkey, all fat ono 
this perhaps accounts for, Johnston’s satirical 
remark on the fondness of the natives for the flesh 
of the baboon— “ Doubtless the great resemblance 
to human flesh is not held as a drawback ” {Kilima- 
njaro Expedition, p. 352), and his own feeding on. 
monkeys in order “ in this lawful way to form some 
idea of the practice of cannibalism.” 

Cuninff* The Rt. Hon. Chaiiles John, 
Viscount, was born in 3812, third son of George 
Canning. After a few months in the House of 
Commons as Conservative member for Warwick, he 
was removed to the Upper House through the 
death of his mother, his two elder brothers having 
already died. In 1841 be accepted the post of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the ministry 
of Sir Robert Feel, becoming afterwards Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests with a seat in 
the Cabinet, and Postmaster-General under Lords 
Aberdeen and Palmerston. In 1866 he succeeded 
Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India, thus 
holding that position in the difficult timos of the 
Mutiny. In 1862 he returned to England seriowdy 
impaired in health and was created a K.G., having 
been raised to the rank of Earl in 1869. Two 
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montbff aftor landing, however, he died, and was 
buried in WeetniinHter Abbey near his fatlier. He 
left no children and the title became extinct. 

OftlUliltfff KJjIZABKTM, was born in 1734. A 
domestic, ^e in 1763 disappeared, turning np 
again four weeks later in a hungry and half-clothed 
condition. Her story was that while on her way 
nome from a visit she had l)een seized by two 
men, carried to an isolated house on the Hert- 
fordshire Road, and subjected to ill-usage by an 
old woman to drive her to an immoral life. In two 
women, (Susannah Wells and Mary Squires, she 
identified her ijersecutors, who were sentenced — 
Wells to be burnt in the hand, and Squires to be 
hanged. Dissatisfied with the evidence, however, 
the liord Mayor had the case gone into amn, with 
the result that Squires was pardoned, and Canning 
was put on her trial for perjury. The result was 
that she was transported tor seven yetirs, and being 
aent to New England died in Connecticut in 1773. 

Oanning, Right Hon. Geobob, statesman, 
was born in 1770 in London. His father was the 
•disinherited son of an Irisli oounfry gentleman, and, 
•coming to London in 1767, settled down to a literary 
•career, dying a year after the birth of his only son. 
•George was adopted by his uncle, Mr. Stratford 
Oanning, a city banker, and fatlier of liOrd Stratford 
de Rede.iilfe, and was etlucaf csl fit Eton and Oxford. 
In 1793 he was returned to Pft i liaincnt for Newjjort, 
Isle of Wight, ns a supiKu ter of Pitt, and in 1796 
iiecame iJnder-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, projecting in the following year TJis Anti- 
JaeoHn^ ever ronjoinbered on account of Canning’s 
Needy Knife Grinder ^ a sat irical poem in which ne 
ridiculed the “New Philosophy, promulgated by 
the French Republicans. In 18(K) he married Miss 
Joanna Scott, sister to the Duchess of Portland, and 
herself a lady of fortunes In 1807 he became 
Secretary of StJite for Foreign Affairs in the 
Portland ministry. Tiirongli soine misunderstand- 
ing he engaged in a duel with Lonl Castlereagh, 
the Secretary for War, an<i was wounded, the 
qtiarrel leading to his witlalrawal from the govern- 
ment. In 1822 the suicide of Lord Castlereagh 
enabled Canning to resume ofllce, and he again 
became Foreign Minister and leader of the House of 
Commons. He is regarded as t he greatest Foreign 
Minister England has yet had since Chatham. In 
1827 ho became l^rirue Minister, but his health 
broke down, and on August 8th he died. He was 
buried tiear Pitt in West minster Abbey. Canning 
hoUbs a high place amongst orators. 

CiUmooky a town of England, in the county of 
Staffordshire, is the centre of industries in iron, and 
has coal mitUMK. Near it is Cannock Chase. Pop. 
0901). 23,992. 

CAimoilt a great gun or field-piece, as dls- 
tingnished from a smtOI-arm. Cannon were first 
used in England about the year 1336, and were then 
usually made barrel-wise, and compo^ of iron bars 
hooped together with heavy iron ring^. They were 
afterwards made of cast iron or brass, and cast 
steel or gun-metal; and arc now, as regards the 


heavier calibres, generally built up of successive 
tubes, coils and jackets of steel. Edward III. used 
cannon at the battle of Cressy, and Henry of 
Castile also used them in 1372 in his naval en^ge- 
ment with the English off La Rochelle. Breech- 
loading cannon seem to have been known from 
very early ages ; but not until after 1860 did they 
come into common use for naval and militarv 
purposes. According to Sir William Monson, who 
served against the Spanish Armada, the chief cannon 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day were 


Name. j 

Bore, 

Weight of Shot. 





IncbM. 

lb. 

Cannon . . 




8 

60 

l>enii-Cannun 




6* 

Sgl 

Cnnnon-Pctro 




6 

24 I 

Cttlverln 





IT* 

Deml-Culverin . 




4 

ol 

Falcon . 




21 

2 

Falconet 




2 

H 

Minion 




H 

4 

Baker . 




H 


Rabliiet 




1 
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By the end of the eighteenth century the following 
weapons, besides carronadcs (q.v.), were in use on 
shipboard. The guns in use about the time of 
Trafalgar were : — 


Poundera. 

Length, j 

Weight. 

Calibre. 

Powder Chrg. 


ft. 

in. 

cwt. 

qm. 

Ih. 

inches. 

1l>. 

OS. 

42 

9 

0 

(52 

1 

0 

7 0 

13 

0 

a 2 

9 

0 

55 

2 

0 

6*4 

10 

10 

24 

9 

0 

50 

2 

0 

5*8 

8 

0 

24 

9 

0 

47 

3 

0 

5-8 

8 

C 

18 

9 

0 

42 

2 

0 

6*8 

6 

0 

18 

8 

0 

87 

3 

0 

5.3 

6 

0 

12 

9 

0 

34 

3 

0 

4*7 

4 

0 

12 

8 

(i 

33 

1 

0 

4.7 

4 

0 

12 

7 

0 

29 

1 

0 

4*7 

4 

0 

12 

7 

0 

21 

0 

0 

4*7 

4 

0 

9 

9 


81 

0 

0 

4*2 

3 

0 

9 

8 

0 

29 

2 

0 

4-2 

3 

0 

9 

7 

6 

26 

2 

0 

4-2 

3 

0 

9 

7 

0 

25 

1 

0 

4*2 

S 

0 

0 

8 

6 

22 

1 

0 

8*7 

2 

0 

6 

8 

0 

21 

2 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

6 

7 

6 

20 

1 

0 

3*7 

2 

0 

6 

7 

0 

19 

1 

0 

8*7 

2 

0 

6 

6 

6 

18 

2 

0 

8*7 

2 

0 

6 

6 

0 

17 

2 

0 

8*7 

2 

0 

4 

6 

6 

11 

3 

0 

8*2 

1 

5 

S 

4 

6 

7 

1 

0 

2*9 

1 

0 


These guns, all, of course, muzzle-loaders, fired 
solid spherical shot, shell, grape, canister, or, some- 
times, bar and chain-shot. They had low velocities 
and small range and penetration. In the first quarter 
of the 19th century somewhat heavier weapons, 
as the 42-poander of 84 cwt., and later the 68- 
pounder of 95 cwt. began to be introduced ; but 
until after the epoch of the Crimean war there was 
comparatively little improvement. The results of 
experiments which began to be carried out soon 
after that time led to the adoption by England of 
a formidable series of steel rifled muzzle-loading, 
built-up guns, which remained the ordinary “ service ” 
weapons until after 1880, and many of which are 
still in use on board ship. The chief of these may 
be classified as follows : — 
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Oalibre. 

Weight. 

Weight ol- 
Pregeetile. 

Weight of 
tPowder. 

Xuule 
PenetntioB 
of Wrought 
Iron. 

fnchffu 

urns. 

tb. 

Ib. 

iiiche*. 

Itf-O 

80 

1,700 

450 

26 

12*5 

88 

810 

210 

18 

120 

85 

706 

110 

16 

12*0 

25 

608 

85 

IS 

11-0 

25 

543 

85 

14 

10-0 

1 

406 

70 

18 

0*0 

12 

253 

60 

11 

8*0 

» 

175 

85 

9 

7-0 

i 6*5 

112 

80 

8 

7*0 

! 4*5 

112 

22 

7 

6*28 

3*2 

; 67 

6 

5 


In the meantime breech-loading guns, on the screw- 
breech-closing principle, had also been partially 
adopted, but found unsatisfactory. After 1880, 
however, the process made by other powers obliged 
Great Britain to look for another system, and finally 
the “interrupted screw” type of breech-closing 
apparatus was adopted for heavy guns. The chief 
breech-loading guns of the leading powers are now 
JUS follows : — 



Calibre. 

Weight. 

Weight of 
Projectile. 

Weight of 
Powder. 

Muzzle 
IVnotraUon 
of Wrought 
Iron. 


in-hea. 

tons. 

lb. 

lb. 

inchee. 


10*25 

Ill 

1,800 

960 

86 0 


13*5 

67 

1,250 

680 

30-4 


120 

45 

714 

295 

22*5 


10*0 

29 

500 

250 



fl*2 

22 

380 

175 

20*3 

« 

8*0 

14 

210 

118 

17*4 

P 

6*0 

5 

100 

42 

12*1 

s' 

50 

2 

50 

16 

8*6 

e 

4*0 

1*8 

25 

12 

7*3 


4*0 

0*66 

25 

3 -25 

8*0 


8*4 

0-35 

21*8 

6 



N 3*0 

0*35 

12*3 

4 



f 10*54 

75 

1,984 

870 

29 4 


14*57 

71 

1,180 

546 

27*4 


13*80 

52 

i)26 

.357 

25*5 


13 '39 

48 

926 

257 

20*3 

B 

12*6 

.38 

760 

189 

18*3 


10*8 

27 

476 

165 

17*8 

b4 

10*8 

2:i 

476 

92 

14*3 

£ 

7*64 

7*8 

165 

60 

12*5 


6*49 

4*9 

99 

40 

10*8 


6*46 

2-63 

61*6 

13 

7*0 


k 8-15 


13 




r 12*01 

86 

725 

202 

20*5 


10*88 

22 

412 

125 

16*4 


9.45 

19 

474 

162 

18*1 

B ( 

8-24 

18 

808 

108 

15*4 

ae 

b] 

6*8 

5*5 

117*9 

30*9 

10*3 

O 

5*87 

4 

78*3 

83 

11*0 


1 8*09 


12*4 




( 17*0 

101 

2,000 

725 

82 8 


17*0 

104 

2,000 

900 

88*7 

2 * 

( 6*91 

4 

i 80 

34 

11*2 

j; 

4*72 

1*2 

82 

4*66 

6*0 


1 8*0 






r 12*0 

50*6 

1 782 

255 

23*6 


12*0 

40 

000 

144 

16*7 

tr* 

11*0 

28 

516 

115 

16*5 

•< 

11*0 

28 

562 

182 

16*6 

1 

1 90 

15 

249 

64*2 

11*7 

B 

8*0 

9*6 

172 

81*6 

9*5 

On 

6*0 

4 

86 

18*1 

8*4 


^ 8*42 


12*12 




As a rule guns of 50 tons weight and upwards 
cannot be worked without the intervention of 
stew, hydraulic, or pneumatic machinery ; and, 
owing to the rapid excoriation of the bore, which is 
caused by the rush of the su^ierheated powder- 
gases, the life of till such wea]^>on8 is comparatively 
short. The newest development of the breech- 
loading gun is the quick-firing gun (q.v.). [iSw 
also Caltbbe, Powdeb, Pbojkctile, Shell, 
High Obdnanok, Explosives, Abtilleby, etc.] 

Cannstatt, an ancient town of Wurtcinbcrg, is 
situated on the Neckar, 2ji miles N.K. of Stutti^art. 
It is resorted to lor its mineral springs, and has 
manufactures in woollens, cotton, iron, etc. 

Cannula, a tube used for evacuating fluids 
in certain surgical oiHjrations. It is commonly 
associated with a trochar, that is, a perforating 
instrument closely fitting the cannula and admit- 
ting of withdrawal from it when tlie puncture has 
been made. By means of a trochar and a cannula 
ascitic fluid is drawn off from the peritoneal cavity, 
hydrocele sacs are tapped an<l the fluid contents of 
cysts are evacuated ; sometimes the cannula is con- 
nected with an aspirating apparatus, as in the 
removal of fluid from the pleural cavity. The 
tracheotomy cannula is a tube of suitable shape 
inserted into the trachea to procure ready access of 
air to the lungs in cases of laryngeal obstruction. 

Cano, Alonso, painter, was born in IflOl at 
Granada. By reason of his skill he was called the 
“Michael Angelo of 8pain.” In 1838 he was appointed 
painter and architect to the king, having acquired 
a reputation through his statues for the church of 
Lebrija. His wife having been murdered, he was 
suspected on account of his known ungovernable 
temper, and was subject to the torture, which, 
however, elicited no confession. He subsequently 
became a priest, and died in 1 887. 

Canon, or Canyon, a Spanish name for a deep 
river-gorge with nearly peri)cndicidar sidtts, such as 
those of the Colorado in the western United Bttites. 
Cafions seem to result from streams parsing from 
mountains with a considerable snowfall or rainfall 
through dry, almost rainless areas. The Grand 
Cahon of the Colorado is 218 miles long, from five to 
eleven miles wide, and from 4,5(X) to 6,6(K) feet deep. 
In one part the river flows in a chasm 3,0(K) feet deep 
and 3,000 feet wide, at the top of which is a plateau 
from five to six miles wide with walls 2,000 feet 
high, above which again is another plateau forty to 
sixty miles broad, boarded by a series of terraces 
or escarpments. The strata, out through in the 
centre to a depth of 10,0(X) feet, and once continuous 
over the whole area, are nearly horizontal. I'he 
terraced escarpments and plateaux seem to be the 
work of ordinary sub-aerial denudation by rain, 
frost, sun, wind, and rivers, the vertical and com- 
paratively narrow calions marking a change to drier 
climatic conditions. 

Cuton. 1* Those books of Scripture universally 
recognised as genuine and inspired, as distinguished 
from those which are apocryphal or disputed. 2. 
The name of a church mgnit^ connected with a 
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cathedral; formerly canone were regular and 
seculart the latter living a non-monastic life, the 
former a strictly monastic. The canons 

no longer exist in the Church of England. To- 
gether with the dean the canons form the 4fhapter 
of a cathedral. Minor canons and honorary canons 
are not included in the chapter. S. A kind of 
^ mnsical composition, in which the voices take up, 
one after another, exactly the same melody, either 
at the same pitch or at a fixed interval. 

CanottMS. a member of a religious community 
of women, living together by rule, but not bound 
by vows. Endowed societies of such women, both 
“ regular ” and “ secular ” (the latter having few or 
no rules save that of celibacy) existed in Germany 
in the Middle Ages, and down to the Revolution in 
parts of France that liad onco belonged to the 
German empire. Borne became Protestant at the 
Reformation and still exist under the name of 
“Stiften** (endowments) in Germany. They are 
often restricted to ladies of noble birtli. 

OMOaiOftllf the name given to the ecclesias- 
tical dress of a clergyman. 

OaaoaiEatioilf an act of the Po{)C, decreeing, 
after full inquiry, that a certain person who has 
already undergone beatification (q.v.) shall be ad- 
mitted to the oemm, or roll of saints, and be vener- 
ated publicly throughout the Catholic Church. The 
custom is said to be derived from the formal author- 
isation of new gods by tire Roman senate. Down 
to the tenth century any metropolitan (q.v.) 
could canonise a martyr on the petition of the bishop 
of a diocese, after consultation with other bishop-s ; 
after the tenth century each bishop could canonise 
(but this seems to have been hardly more than 
beatification). The first saint canonised (in the full 
sense) by a Pope was Ulrich, a bishop of Augsburg 
(993 A.l>.). In 1070 Pope John XV. confined the 

S ower to the Pope, and in 1034 Urban VIII. laid 
own minute regulations to prevent abuse or 
mistake. The petition for canonisation is heard at 
Rome, in the presence of a “ Promotor Fidei ” 
(supporter of the Faith), commonly called I>evir8 
Advocate, whose duty it is to attempt to find flaws 
in the character of the proposeti saint, who mujst 
already have been beat ifio<l, and whose worth must 
liave ^en proved by at least two well-attested 
miracles. Three successive congregations then deal 
with the question. The third is public, the Pope 
presides, and the postulant or advocate of the saint, 
who is usually a distinguished fellow-countryman, 
formally iiSks thnse times for his admission. Twice 
the Pope replies that the will of God must be further 
explored by prayer ; litanias are then sung, and at 
the third time the Pope consents, and fixes a day for 
the formal canonisation, at which (together with 
elaborately symbolic ceremonies) the statue of the 
new saint is unveiled^ a mass said in his honour, 
and thanksgivings otfere<l for tlie new patron and 
Intercessor obtained by the Church. 

OAnon lamp a collection of ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions for the regulntlon of the Church of Rome, 
oonsisUng for the most part of ordinances of general 
and {Hovinouil oounoils, decrees promulgated by the 


popes with the sanction of the cardinids, and 
decretal epistles and bulls of the popes. The 
earliest canons are the apostolical canons, and 
though it has never been proved that they were the 
work of the Apostles, there is no doubt that they 
Were promulga^d at a very early period of eccle- 
siastical history. The Canon Ijaw was first digested 
in U51 bv Gratian into the Beoret'vm ChaUmi 
or Cm&yrduk BiicordanUuni Camomm^ subsequently 
added to and continued by or at the request of 
Grej^ry IX. in 1230 in the Decretalia Oregwrii 
Noni, subsequently still further added to by 
Boniface VIII. in 1208 in the Sextua Beereta- 
Hum, afterwards by Clement V. in 1317, in the 
Clenimfine Ctmatitutiona^ and completed by John 
XXII. in the JExtraragaTUea^ ix. Bidera. In addi- 
tion to the Canon Law properly so-called, there 
exists also a large compilation of legatine and 
provincial constitutions wnich are generally treated 
as forming part of the Canon Law. 

The introduction of this new code brought into 
existence a body of practitioners, commentators, and 
judges. The main object of the Canon Law was 
to establish (1) the supremacy of the ecclesiastical 
authority over the temporal, (2) the entire non-de- 
ptmdence of the clergy upon the laity, (3) that the 
laws of laymen cannot bind the Church to its pre- 
judice, (4) that the constitutions of princes rela- 
ting to ecclesiastical matters are of no authority, 
(5) that subjects owe no allegiance to an excom- 
municated lord. These are the most important 
doctrines of Gratian’s Becretum and BecretaU. 
The encroachments of the Church upon the temporal 
fx)wer were always disfavoured in England. There 
was, indeed, a kind of national Canon Law, C/om- 
posed of legatine and provincial constitutions, in 
force in the English Church. The former were 
ecclositistical laws enacted in national synods held 
under the Cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates 
from Pope Gregory IX. and Clement IV., in the 
reign of Henry III. The provincial constitutions 
were the decrees of provincial synods held under 
divers Primates, from Stephen Langton, in the 
reign of Henry III., to Henry Chichele in the reign 
of Henry V., and adopted also by the Province of 
York in the reign of Henry VI. 

With respect to these Canons it was at the Re- 
formation provided by a statute passed in the 25th 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. that they should 
1x5 reviewed by the severe^ and certain commis- 
.sioners, but that till such review should be made all 
canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodals 
provincial, being then already made and not 
repugnant to the law of the land, or the king’s 
prerogative, should still be in force. No review 
took place in Henryks time, but under Edward VI. 
a new code of ecclesiastical law was promulgated 
by a commission appointed oy the Crown under 
statute. The confirmation of this was prevented 
by the death of the king ; and although the project 
for a review of the old canons was revived in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was soon dropped, and has 
not since been proceeded with. 

So much of the English canons which existed pre- 
viously to the statute of Henry VIII. before referred 
to as not repugnant to the Ccunmon or Statute Law 
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toe still in force in this country. It waa, however, 
long einoe decided that the canons of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury in 1603 (which, though 
confirmed by King James I., never received the 
sanction of Parliament) do not (except so far as 
they are declaratory of the ancient Canon Law) 
bind the laity of this country. It has also been 
decided that not only the clergy but the laity were 
bound by the then existing canons, but that the 
canons of 1603 (and gimerally all canons subse- 
quently made) never having received parliamentary 
sanction do not proprio vigore bind the laity, but 
the clergy only. In the ecclesiastical courts, con- 
sisting of the Archdeacon's Court, the Consistory 
Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Peculiars, 
the Prerogative Courts of the two Archbishops, the 
Faculty Court, and the Privy Council, which is the 
Appeal Court, founded entirely upon custom, the 
Canon Law is, under certain restrictions, useti. It is 
also used in the courts of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but the Canon Law in this case 
derives additional support from the Acts of Parlia- 
ment which confirm the charters of these bodies. 
They are all, however, subject to the control of the 
Common Law, now administered by the High Court 
of Justice, which possesses the exclusive power 
of expounding all statutes relating to the eccle- 
siastical courts, and will prohibit them from going 
beyond the limits of their jurisdiction, and from all 
of them there lies an appeal to the sovereign in the 
last resort. Henry Vlll. in the 27th year of his reign 
issued a mandate to the University of Cambridge 
that there should thenceforth be no lectures on 
Canon Law, nor any degrees whatever in that 
faculty conferred in the university for the future. 
Degrees in Canon Law have over since been dis- 
continued in England. 

Canons of Soacent. [Descent.] 

Canopus* or Canobus, an ancient city of 
Egypt, between Alexandria and the western mouth 
of the Nile. It had a celebrated temple of Serapis, 
and the Canopic vases were vases used by the priests 
to hold the intestines of embalmed bodies. 

Canopy* originally a mosquito net (Greek 
ovnOps, a gnat) ; hence its support overhanging the 
bed. Ecclesiastically, it means the covering of an 
altar, throne, or tomb. In architecture it isapplietl 
also to ornamental projections over door.s and 
windows. There are richly carved and ormimented 
canopies in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 

Canoaa* ancient name (hnusiumy a town of 
S. Italy in the province of Bari, is situated on the 
right bank ofthe Aufidus or Ofauto, about six miles 
from Cannae. It is famous for the antiquities that 
have been found here, and its ruins. 

Canosta* an ancient castle of N. Italy, is 
celebrated as the spot where the Emperor Heniy IV. 
remained shivering for three days beseeching Pope 
Gregory VII. to remov the ban of excommunica- 
tion placed upon him (1077). 

Caaowa* Antonio, sculptor, was bom in 1757 at 
Possagno, a Venetian village. Displaying as a boy 
special talent in modelling, he won the patronage of 
a Veuetian senator, who apprenticed him to a 


sculptor at Bassano. In 1779 he was sent to Koine 
with an introduction to the Venetian ambassadt^ 
and there produced his Apollo^ and Tkooom with 
the Minotmtr, He next undertook, in 1783, the 
monument of Pope Clement XIV, in the Church 
of the Apostles, and in 1792 the monument of 
Pope Clement XIII, in St. Peter’s. Among 
his ima^native performances may be men* 
tioned ma Adonitt Ptgohe holding a 

B%dterjlyy Ropontant JdogdalmOt Horeules hurling 
lAohas into the Sea^ Creugae and Jkmoxenoo^ etc. 
He also did the monument of the tomb of the 
Archduchess Christina of Austria, 1797, and in 1803 
executed in marble the colossal model of a statue of 
the King of Naples. About this time, too, was com- 
pleted his Permts with the head qf Medusa, a work 
that increased his renown more than all his former 
efforts. In 1802 appointed curator of all Koman 
works of ert in the Papal states, he was invited by 
Bonaparte to Paris to make the model of lus colossal 
Statue. Later works were a colossal WashiugUm, 
Verms rising frtm the Bath, The Graces rising from 
the Bath, Dancing Girl, etc. In 1815 he was sent to 
Paris to recover the works of art that liad been taken 
away from Komc, and on his return was created 
Marquis of Ischia. He died in 1822 at Venice. 

Canrobert. FaAN90is Cbbtain ok, French 
marshal, was born in 1809 at St. C6rC\ After 
receiving a military training at Saint Cyr, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the Algerian war of 1835. Ho 
aided Louis Napoleon in the amp of 1851, 

and commanded in the Crimea under Saint Arnaud, 
on whose death he succeeded to the chief cohiraand. 
Owing to 80 u»e differences with Lord Belgian he, 
in May 1855, resigned bis command to General 
Pelissier. In the Italian war of 1859 be led the 
third division of the French army, being present at 
the battles of Magenta and Solferino, and in the 
Franco-German war ho acte<i un<ier Marshal 
Bazaine, with whom he was shut up in Metz, being 
retained for some time as a prisoner in Germany. 
Thereafter, ho„was returned to tlie Chamber for the 
department of I^ot, but, being defeated In 1870* 
entered the Senate. He died in 1895. 

Cant* Andrew, was bom al)out 1610, and in 
1638, having entered the Presbyterian ministry, 
was incumbent of Pitsligo, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Aberdeen. He served as chaplain to 
the army of the Covenanters, but is said to have 
combined an unbridled hatred of episcopacy with 
a fearless devotion to the Boyalist cause. Once 
his denunciation of Cromwell nearly cost him his 
life, but he boldly laid bare his breast, and bade his 
assailants strike. At the Restoration he was ejected , 
dying in 1664. The word “cant’’ has been er- 
roneously supposed to be derived from his name. 

CaUtaMla* in Muelc, a term applied to move- 
ments intended to be performed in a graceful and 
flowing style. 

OMitabri* in ancient times a tribe of Spain 
occupying the centre of the N. side from the moun- 
tains to the coast. They were a fierce, savage 
people, first definitely subdued by Augustus, B.o. 2K 
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and a revolt among them was suppressed by Agrippa, 
B.C. 18. Probably the modem Basques are their 
descendants. 

CftntaouiaiUlr or Gaktacuzenus, the name 
of a distinj^uished Greek family that came into 
prominence in the thirteenth century, and still has 
representatives in Central Europe. 

1. John V. was prime minister to the Byzantine 
Emperor Andronicus 111., and regent duiing the 
minority of his son, John PaUeologus (1341). The 
intrigues of the empress-mother, Anne, compelled 
him to usurp the purple, and a civil war ensued, 
which resulted in his joint occupation of the throne 
with bis ward (1347). Dissensions broke out again, 
and in 1365 he retired to a monastery, where, under 
the name of Joasaphus Christodulus, he composed 
bis famous Hittory of tlie Byzantine Empire from 
1S20 to 1$55. The date of his death is unknown, 
but he is said to have lived over a oentur>% 

2. Matthew, son of the foregoing, bom about 
1826, assertied his title after his father’s retirement, 
but was defeated by John, made prisoner, and 
forced to enter a cloister. 

3. Beuban, on the strength of his supposed 
descent from John V., claimed the imfierial crown, 
but was imprisoned in 1072. Keleased by the 
Turks, to wiiorn ho feigned subndssion, he became 
Waiwode of Wallachia in 1678. He conspired with 
Leopold of Austria and the ('«ir to shake off the 
Mussulman yoke, but just as he was about to 
take up arras be died (1686), i)oisoiicd, it is said, by 
his nephew Constantine Braiuiovan. 

4. Dbmktuiits, Waiwode of Moldavia, was 
driven out by his subjects in 1673, owing to his 
tyranny. He was subsequently restored, but was 
finally d<.*ix»sed by Ibrahim Pasha in 1686. 

6. Constantine Brancovan Bkhsababa, be- 
came Waiwode of Wallachia in 1688. As a vassal 
of tlie I’orte lie was oornpedled to give the Turks bis 
nominal support in their struggle with Austria, but 
secretly be assisted the Emperor Leojiold, who 
made him a Prince of the Holy Konian Empire, a 
title still preserved in the family. In 1693 the 
peiice of Carlowitz, followed by the death of 
Leopold (1705), deprived him of any hope of relief 
from Turkish boiuiage by the help of Austria, and 
he therefore turned to Peter the Great of Kussia. 
His designs were known at Constantinople, and 
Demetrius Cantimir of Moldavia was employed to 
effect his ruin, but the latter also conspired with 
Kussia, and was denounced by his rival. In 1711 a 
Russian army was sent, to invade Wallachia, being 
assured of Ckmsbmtine’s help, but the Grand Vizier 
was first in the field, got possession of the supplies 
destined for the Muscovite troop,s, and forced them 
into a treaty which made Wallachia and Moldavia 
absolutely dejxjndent on the Porte. Constantine, 
in spite of his detecteil treachery, was lUlow'ed t-o 
remain in power until 1714, when he was c^irried te 
Constantinople, cruelly tort-uretl, and executed with 
his four sons. His grandson was spared, from whom 
the Broncovans of to-day trace their descent. 

6. Stephen III., cousin and successor of the 
foregoing, was used by Turks for two years as 
nominal ruler of WtUlachia after the extinction of 


the Brancovans. In 1716, however, he was depose i 
and pat to death, and with him ended the Cant a* 
cuzene dynasty in the Principalities. 

Ca&tariniv Simone, also known as Simone 
de Pesaro or ‘*The Pesarese,” bom at Pesaro, N, 
Italy, in 1612, studied painting under Guido Reni 
at Bologna, and became a skilful imitator of hi>( 
Tna.ster*8 style. Under the patronage of the duke lie 
migrated to Mantua ; his temper lost him his friend, 
and he then moved to Verona, dying there in 1648. 
His best pieces are a San Domenico., a Magdalene,, 
several portraits, and some spirited etchings. His 
colouring is gootl, but he lacks originality. 

Cantata, originally a musical recitation of a 
story in verse by one person. Later, an air was 
introduced at certain points ; this form w^as much 
cultivated in the seventeenth century. A more 
elaborate form was the Church Cantata, brought to 
jierfection by Sebastian Bach. In modern times 
sacred cantatas are a kind of minor and less elabt»- 
rate oratorio. Secuhir cantatas are describe^l as 
lyric dramas, intended only for musical, not for 
theatrical represeni at ion . 

Cantaan (French cantine, waterbottle), a mili 
tary drinking bottle, or flask for carrying water ; 
more commonly the place in barracks or in a camp 
where drink is permitted to be sold. In the Englisli 
army canteens are under regimental management, 
and frfjquently supply groceries, stationery, etc. 

Cantarbnry, a province occupying all tlie 
central portion of South or Middle Island, New 
Zealand, and having Nelson to the north, Otagi) Uj 
the south, Westland to the west, and the Pacific 
Ocean to the east. The total length is about 
miles, the breadth 150 miles, with a population 
(1908) of 171,318. On the western border rises the 
range known as the Southern Alps, forming almost 
{in impassable banier. Mount Cook, the highest 
jieak, attains an elevation of 12,460 feet, and 
Mounts Stokes, Murchison, Darwin, Brewster, 
Forbes, and Tyndall are not much inferior, tlieir 
summits being clothed in perpetual snow. From 
the huge glaciers on their flanks descend numerous 
streams, such as the Ashburton, Ashley, Waima- 
kariri, Rakaia, Selwyn, etc., for the most part swift, 
shallow, and subject to floods. The country slopes 
gradually down to the east in a series of wide- 
grassy expanses, called the Canterbury Downs, 
which extend over 3,(XX),(KK) acres and afford 
pasturage for countless flocks of sheep. Fartiier 
east still is Banks’ Peninsula, a volcanic district of 
great fertility, with Akai'oa harbour at its extremity. 
The first colony was established in 1850 by a 
Church of England Association, under the delusive 
idea that it might be possible to rear up a kind of 
Anglican Utopia at the Antipodes. The experi- 
ment failed from an ecclesiastical point of view, 
and was many years before it proved an economicid 
success. Christchurch, the capital, is connected 
by railway with the chief port, Lyttelton, which is 
situated on Pegasus Bay to the* north of Banks’ 
Peninsula, and the railway is now further extender! 
to the south-west. Other towns are Timanu 
Kaiapoi, Rangiora, Sheep-farming has hitherto 
been the principal industry, but wheat, fruits, and 
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flax are grown with profit. There is excellent 
timber, and the culture of silk has met with some 
success. The mineral resources are not fully 
explored, but iron, coal, building-stone, and precious 
metals have been worked advantageously. 

Caaterbuxy, on the river Stour, in the county 
of Kent, 6G niiles S.E. of London, is a municipal 
and parliamentary borough, returning one member, 
a county in itself, and the centre of the metropo- 
litan see. Few English cities can boast of ^eater 
antiquity. Druidical remains point to it s existence 
l)efore the invasion of the Romans, who knew it as 
Durovernum, fortified it with walls, and evidently Inwl 


period to the latest phase of Early English. The 
scene of the murder of Thomas a Becket (1170), 
which made the church a resort for pilgrims, the 
spot occupied by his shrine, until it wits swept away 
by Henry VIU., the monuments of the Black Prince, 
of Heniy IV. and his queen, ami of many arch- 
bishops, and the remains of the twelfth century 
glass and of Norman frescoes, are points of gre.al 
interest. The crypt contains a church set apart by 
Queen Elizabeth for tlie use of French l^otestants, 
and still retained by them. Connected with the 
ecclesiastical foundation, which consists of a dean, 
six canons, four minor canons, six preachers, and 
other oflicers, is the king’s school established by 
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A flourishing settlement there. Under the Saxons 
it assumed its present name Cantwara-byrig, or 
“ borough of the men of Kent,” and as the capital 
of Ethelbert, King of Kent and Bretwalda, was the 
scene of that sovereign’s baptism by Augustine in 
r>9(). The archiepiscopal see was then founded, and 
the abbey of St. Augustine and the priory of Christ 
Church were raised. The former fell into decay 
and ruin, but in 1848 was made the site of a 
missionary college, in which the beautiful four- 
teenth century gateway and the remains of the 
abbot’s hall and fine church are preserved. The 
latter grew into the cathedral church, which was 
found^ on the remains of a Roman church by 
Lanfranc in 1070, but the existing building really 
dates from Anselm’s enlargement of the structure 
in 1172, and was not completed until 1500. It has 
since b^ restored and repaired at various times. 
The architecture illustrates various successive 
developments of art and taste from the Norman 


Henry VIII. Of t he twenty other churches, ancient 
and modern, within the limits of the borough, that 
of 8t. Martin, where Berfhn, Ethclbert’s queen, 
w^orshipped, and where the king w'as baptised, 
bears traces of Saxon masonry, and is in many ways 
remarkable. There are remains also of several 
convents, and three venerable hospitals still serve 
as almshouses. Parts of the original city walls, 
with additions of later date, may be seen, and the 
Dane John, a conical mound, now the centre of a 
public garden, is attributed to Danish hands. The 
Norman keep, ercct(id by Bishop Gundulph, and 
the west gate of the city (1380), with sundry 
specimens of domestic architecture, complete the 
list of secular antiquities, for of the Chequers inn, 
where Chaucer’s pilgrims alighted, scarcely a 
vestige is left. Among modem institutioiui are the 
Beaney Institute, with its museum, library, and art 
galleries, the Clergy Orphan School, the Kent and 
Canterbury hospital, the CHiildball (a small boUding 
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diiUgnred by a brick cfMlfi|f), the barracks, which 
car? tt now as a de^ for all cavalry re^manli 

quartered abroad, af£d the Sidney Cooper tichool of 
art. The market*ifi welUnppUed with sheep, cattle, 
and agricultural produce, especially hops, which are 
grown to perfection in the district. Some linen and 
woc^n {|^>ods are made, and brewing i»an imiiortant 
local industry. Therrare three stations on the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway. Pop .(1901), 24,868. 

Oanthfurii, Caktr ahidi^, the active principle 
obtained from the Spanish fly, is a powerful irritant, 
and is employed in medicine as a means of pro- 
ducittg vesication or blistering of the skin. There 
are several pharinacoptnial prepftrations, of which 
the most important are the plaster and ointment of 
aaiUharides ; the charta epirpastioa^ and tlie liquor 
epUpasticus, Cantluiridin, when al^orlied into the 
system, hits a specific action upon the kidneys, and 
blisters must be very cautiously applied, if they 
{ire used at all, in the subjects of kidney disease. 
CBL18TKR8.1 

OantiolCSf literally short portions of Scripture 
or of theological compositions sung in the church. 
Hut the name is generally applied to what is called 
In the Kngltsh Church “The Song of Solomon,” and 
in the Homan Church the “ Song of Songs.” Critics 
Imve held many and widely differing views of it, 
some thinking it an allegorical setting forth of the 
mystic union of (Tirist and His Church — a view 
favoured by the compilers of the Authorised Version 
of the Scriptures— others taking it m describing 
Christ’s dealings with tlie individual soul, and others 
again considering it to bo neither more nor less 
tlian a drama of earthly love. Among the Jews its 
mystic interpretation la that it sets forth God’s 
dealings with His chosen people. It appears that 
the Jewish doctors declared it canonical alK>ut 
Of) A.U., but it was not looked on before the Christian 
era as allegorioJiliy expressing Jehovali’s relation to 
His people. The later modern criticism, which is 
rationalistic in tone, looks on it as either a com- 
plete love poem or ns a collection of many frag- 
ments. Some of the rather warm imjiges and 
descriptions in the poem are, on this theory, songs 
of the Itarom intended to enthral the imagina- 
tion of the heroine. It remains to be pointed 
out that the authorised translation is suvid to con- 
tain some inaccuracies caused by the desire of the 
translators to make the poem liarnionise with their 
foregone conclusions as to its nature. 

Cantilaw^r, in JOnqineerkig, is a special type of 
^rder whioli, since its introduction on the Forth i 
Bridge, is being generally adopteil on girder bridges I 
of large span ail over the world. Essentially it 
tneana a girder fixed at one end and free at the 
other. The free ends of two cantilevers pointing 
towards each other may be connected by placing a 
smaller ^rder across, eacli free end supporting half 
the wei^t of the girder. The greatest stren^h of 
eeotion is wanted at the fixed end, and consequently 
large cantilevers cannot be made uniform for their 
whole length, but must taper towards the free end. 
</aw Plate of Bridges, facing p. 190, Vol. II.) They 
are nsttally made of steel, and, as with ordinary 
metal girders, open lattice-work is used to brace 


the top and bottmn booms together. In the Forth 
Bridge cantilevers are plac^ back to hack so as 
to form three double brackets and therefore four 
spans, each bracket being balanced by the sym- 
metrical disposition of its two cantilevers. 

OaAtilig is the term employed in the scien^^e 
of arms to denote what is otherwise understoixi 
by the word ^'pwmingT It is used when the arms, 
crest, or motto bear some evident relation to, or are 
a play upon, the name of the family to whom they 
belong ; and also when the motto bears this same 
relation to the coat or crest. Though by some 
people this class of heraldry has been rather des- 
pised, the case should really very much the reverse, 
as nearly all the armorial bearings which it has 
been possible to trace to their actual origin have 
proved to be of this character. A good example of 
“ canting ” insignia is afforded by the Barnard 
family, who bear “ Argent a bear rampant sable, 
muzzled or” and for a crest “Out of a ducal 
coronet or, a derai-bear as in the arms.” The 
motto is “ Fer et perfer,” the translation of which— 
bear and forbear (fore-bear) — is robbed soinewhat 
of its Christian sentiment by the evident puu 
which lias been perpetrated. 

Canton is one of the subordinaries of heraldry, 
and is a small square, which, unless specifically 
stated to be on the sinister side, always occupies 
the dexter chief corner of the escutcheon. It is 
supposed to contain the ninth part of the “ field.” 
An honourable augmentation is frequently plactnl 
upon a canton, and a very general example of tliis 
is shown in the manner in which the “ badge of 
Ulster ” is usually displayed upon a simple coat (i.e, 
not quartered) by the baronets of Ireland and the 
United Kingdom. A modern case, which may 
be quoted, is that of the late Sir William Gull, Bart ., 
to whose arms were added a canton ermine, thereon 
on ostrich feather argent, quilled or enfiled by the 
coronet which encircles the badge of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Canton (Chin. Sang-Ckinq, City of Perfection), 
tho capital of the province of Quang-tung, China, is 
a port on the left bank of the Canton or Pearl 
river (Chu-Kiang), about 70 miles from its mouth 
and 45 miles above the Bogue (q.v.). The city 
proptT is surrounded by a brick wall six or seven 
miles in circumference, with twelve gates. This 
area is divided by an inner wall into the Old Town 
to the north, the seat of the government offices and 
the residence of the Tartar population ; and the 
New Town, whic^ is the Chinese quarter. The 
suburbs are extensive, and at least a quarter of a 
million out of the total population of approximately 
two millions, live entirely on boats. Along the 
river bank is a space of 24 acres, surrounded by a 

f ranite wall and a canal, for the foreign factories. 

'he native streets are very narrow, and have brick 
bouses, with mud huts for the poor. The river, 
dividing into two channels, forms the island of 
Honam, upon whioh is a great temple, and many 
other joss-houses and pagodas are scattered over 
the oity, which also possesses a Mohammedan 
mosque. Canton is a great educational centre, and 
the great hall of examinatioos will accommodate 
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7,000 students. There are several missicmai^ 
establishments and an English and American 
htispitaL . Daily steamers run te Hong-Kong and 
Macao. An enormous trade is done here, the 
exports being tea, silk, nankeen, camphor, mother* 
of-pearl, tortoisesheU, and China ware, represent- 
ing an aggr^te annual value of upwards of 
£14,000,000; whilst cotton and woollen cloths, 
opium, furs, watches, etc., are imported. Canton 
w»8 bombarded by the British in 1841, 1847, and 
1.856, and from 1858 to 1862 was occupied by the 
allies as a guarantee for the war indemnity. 

Cantoili a word used in Switserland to denote 
a subdivision of the country, forming a separate 
territorial state, having a government of its own ; 
but being at the same time a member of the Swiss 
Confederation. The derivation of the word is 
disputed, though it doubtless has some reference 
to cutting off an angle and so, in a measure, squaring 
a piece of land. The word in different forms exists 
in many languages. In Kent (itself an example of 
the word) a portion of land upon which the right 
of cutting brush- wood is leased is still called a 
cunt or kant. 

Caaton, John, was born at Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1718, and brought up as a weaver of broad- 
cloth. Ho spent las leisure in the study of mathe- 
matics, and in 1739 got a mastership in a school at 
Spitalfields. He now busied himself with electricity, 
and in 1750 won the gold medal of the Royal 
Society for his method of making artificial magnets. 
He subsequently served on the council of that body, 
and we owe to him the pith-ball electrometer, and 
the suggestion of the compressibility of water, and 
of the opposite electricity of clouds. He died in 
1772. 

Cantonmailt, & word generally restricted to a 
kind of permanent camp or military town adopted 
for the use of British troops in India. It generally 
consists of barracks for European soldiers, with 
bungalows and gardens for the officers, magazines 
and parade grounds, huts for the native soldiers, 
and a bazaar for the camp-followers and other 
hangers-on of military life. Readers of the accounts 
of the Indian Mutiny will rememljer how, when the 
Sepoy regiments besieged their officers in the 
barracks and mess-rooms, the more distant bunga- 
lows were often the scene of plunder and of the 
slaughter of women and children. 

Canton SULTan, or Pearl River (Chin. Chu- 
is the lower jmrt of the Pe-Kiang, which is 
navigable for 300 miles through the provinces of 
Quang-tung and Kiang-See. It is joined about four 
miles west of Canton by a branch of the Si-Kiang. 
Near the city it is crowded with craft of all kinds, 
nnd has depth enough for vessels of 1,000 tons. 
Foreign ships, however, usually unload at Whampoa, 
15 miles lower down. Between Canton and the 
«ea it has many Islands, some of which are fortified, 
and below the Bogue, or Bocca Tigris, it forms a 
large estuary called the “ Outer Waters.** 

Otntil, CssARE, bom at Brivio in 1805, became 
very early a professor of literature at Bondrio, 


subs^uently moving to Como and then to Milan. 
His liberal opinions, expressed both In prose and 
verse, brought upon him the wrath of the Austrians, 
who in 1842 imprisoned him, He employed Ids 
solitude in composing his Stmia Vmlmrsale^ a work 
of merit as well as of magnitude. His other more 
important books are a of Italian JAUra^ 

a HitUvry of the Laet Hundred Yeare^ and 
Letture GiomnelU, a popular compilation for 
educational purposes. He took part in the unsuc- 
cessful Piedmontese rising of 1848, and for some 
years found a refuge at Turin. The Austrians, 
however, allowed him to return, as his infiuenoe 
was more formidable abroad. He died in 1881. 

Caiilite, or Cnut, the son of Sweyn or Swend, 
King of Denmark and England, was born about 
996, and succeeded his father in 1014. The English 
refused at first to recognise him, and recalled 
Edmund Ironsides, who for two years maintained 
a fierce struggle against the foreigners, but in 1016 
was fain to agree to a division of the kingdom. 
Next year Edmund died, perhaps of treachery at 
which his rival connived, and Canute became sole 
monarch. Until he had crushed out the opposition 
of the Saxon element his rule was stern and cruel. 
He Imnished Edmund’s sons, put Edwy his brother 
to death, and imposed a danegeld; but when his 
position was secure, ho adopted a wise conciliatory 
policy, administering justice with impartiality, 
promoting men of native race such as Godwin, and 
in every w'ay advancing the prosperity of his people. 
The rebuke which he gave his courtiers, who tried 
to persuade him that ho could command the waves, 
proves his reputation for common sense, and the song 
composed by him as he rowed past the monastery 
of Ely shows that he cultivated the English 
tongue. He conquered Norway, extended his 
power over Wales and Scotland, mwl consolidated 
a great northern empire. On his return from a 
ilgrinmge to Rome Ik 3 founded the monasteries of 
t. Bonnet, St. Edmund’s Bury, and Holme. He 
died in 1035 at Shafte.sbury, and his wide dominions 
were soon dismembered after his death. 

CanVRJI (Lat. cannahU^ henip), a kind of coarse, 
unbleached, hempen cloth, used for sails, paintings, 
etc, “ Sail canvas is 18 to 21 in. wide, and numbered 
0 to 8, 0 being thickest. A holt of canvas is 39 to 40 
yard.s long, and weighs 28 to 48 lbs,” Also, the 
unbleached cloth, regularly woven in squares, which 
is used for tapestry work. 

CftllTftgbftOk Duck (Vnllglna roXlUn&ritC)^ 
a North American duck, highly esteemed for the 
table. The male is white with wavv black 
markings, head tinged with black, neck glossy 
chestnut, black pectoral belt. According to 
Nuttall, the principal food of these birds Is not the 
freshwater plant which serves them for a specific 
name, but the marine grass-wrack {^utera 
marina). [Pochard.] 

CaillOliCy a short song in which the music is 
much more important than the words. Sometimes, 
also, the term has been applied to instrumental 
compositions. 
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Caratohoiiet or Ikciabubbkb, a tough elastic 
inbfitance obtained by drying the milky 8ap of 
certain tropical trees, as Jairty^ eta$ticat Siphonia 
catechu, etc. It is composed of carbon and hyorogen. 
and is soluble in oil of turpentine, benzine, and 
carbon disulphide. It is applied to a variety of 
purposes, as for the manufacture of tyres for motor 
vehicles, bicycles, etc., for tubing and gas bags, and 
to render fabrics waterproof, and many other pur- 
poses. When oombinM with two or three per 
cent, of sulphur it becomes more supple and 
elastlo, and is known as vulcanised caoutchouc. 
If combined with more sulphur it becomes harder 
and capable of taking a polish. It is then known 
as Ebonite or Vulcanite, and Is much used for 
electrical Instruments and other purposes. In 
1910 very high prices were current for raw 
rubber. 

Capacity bas the same signification in com- 
mon parlance as content or volume in mathematics. 
In physics the term indicates jxiwer of holding or 
retaining. For instance, the capacity of a given 
body for heat, water, etc. In legal phraseology it 
means th€» capability or otherwise of persons to do 
certain acts, as, for instance, to purchase or convey 
proi)erty. to commit crime of any kind, to hold 
office, etc. 

Capacity, Electrical, of a conductor, i.s 
understood to mean the <|uantity of electricity 
contained on it when charged to unit potential. i.e. 
it is the quantity required to pro<luco a charge at 
the standard intensity of electrical pressure or 
potential (q.v.). Inasmuch as the electrical pres- 
sure depends on tlio position of the conductor in 
rehition to other bodies, so must the Ciipacity of 
the body vary as its jKisition varies. The standiird 
ca(mcity is tlait of a conductor which requires just 
one mulmnh of electricity — the unit quantity, to 
bring its potential to one w/f- -the unit potential. 
This unit capacity is called the farad, but is so 
great that for practical purj)oses the unit adopted 
is its millionth part, the microfarad. The capacity 
of a mile length of ordinary submarine cable is 
about ()no-thii‘<] of a microfarad. 

Caparitoned i» an heraldic term applied to 
horses, and is used to signify that the animal is 
completely harnessed. Though occasionally used 
alone, it is more frequently to be found in conjunc- 
tion with the word “bridled,” A horse may be 
caparisoned in the ancient or the modem style, and 
the ag« of the crest will generally be a sufficient 
Ide upon this point, but the word “ caparisoned ” 
so indefinite as to this, and includes with some 
writers so much, and with others so little, that it 
is wiser (as is usually done) to supplement the 
blazon with other and more |mrticular details. 

Capa Bratou, an island at the extremity of 
Nova Scotia, British North America, being separated 
from the mainland by the Strait of Oanso, nowhere 
more than miles broad. It is about 100 miles 
long by 85 miles broad, and has an area of 3,120 
square miles. The coast is deeply indented, and 
the Bras d'Or, a land-locked gulf, extends for 50 
miles inland, and is connected with the Atlantic by 


a canal. There are many small rivers and some 
lakes. The surface is mversified but not moun- 
tainous, the greatest elevation being 1,800 feet in 
the N. Much of it is covered with forests of pine, 
oak, birch, and maple — a source of considerable 
wealth. Only a sm^l portion is under cultivation, 
but the yield of cereals, turnips, and potatoes is 
good. Numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep are 
reared, and cheese and butter are largely exported. 
Coal, limestone, and gypsum are worked, and iron- 
ore and slate are plentiful. Fishing, however, is 
the chief industry, the rivers yielding immense 
supplies of salmon, whilst the coast abounds with 
all sorts of sea fish. The island was di8covere<l by 
Sebastian Cabot, and Lord Ochiltree settled a small 
colony there in 1629, but was expelled by the 
French, who held it (under the name of lie 
Royale) more or less continuously until its capture 
by Boscawen in 1756, since which it has b^n a 
British possession. It was finally incorporated 
with Nova Scotia in 1819, and sends five members 
to the Canadian parliament. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Scots or French, with some Irish and a 
few Indians. It is divided into four counties; 
Sydney is the capital, Arichat and Port Hood beinj; 
towns of some imj)ortance. 

Cape Coast Caatle, or Cabo Gobso, was 
formerly the capital of the British settlements 
on the coast of Guinea, West Africa. The castle 
itself occupies a granite rock projecting into the 
sea, and is flanked by Forts Wuliam and Victoria. 
Moisture, heat, a swampy soil, and a deficiency 
of drinking water make the climate unhealthy, but 
in the last ten years many sanitary improvements 
have been effected. The natives principally con- 
sist of Fanti negroes, with a proportion of Kroo- 
rnen and mulattoes. The Portuguese were the 
earliest colonists, but they were displaced by the 
Danes (1658) and the Dutch (1659). The English 
occupied the place in 1664, and have held it over 
since, the government being in the hands of a 
president, who is subordinate to the Governor of 
the Gold Coast. Palm oil, maize, gold dust, and 
tortoiseshell are the chief exports. 

Cape Cod» a peninsula on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., having a length of 65 miles, by a 
breaxlth of about 8 miles, and enclosing in its bend 
Cape Cod Bay, which opens northwards into Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and has on its western shore the port 
of Plymouth, where the Mayflower disembarked the 
Pilgrim Fathers (1620). A railway runs part of 
the way up the peninsula. 

Cape Colony, or the “ Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope,” is a British possession in South Africa, 
merged in June, 1910, with other South African 
territories into the Union of South Africa (q.v,), 
which latter inclades Natal, Zululand, Trans- 
vaal, Orange River Colony, and Cape Colony. B 
oomprises not only the colony proper, but Pondo- 
land, Beohuanaland, Walfish Bay, S. Griqualand, 
Tembuland, and Transkei, with some adjoining 
islets in the German territory of Damaraland and 
Great Mamaqualand. Originally a comparatively 
small area in the vicinity of the Cape of Goo(i 
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Hope, it now has an area of 273,995 sq. miles, of 
which the colony proper has 206,860 sq. miles. 
Jit a distance of from 100 to 150 miles from 
the coast there are ranges of mountains known in 
<iifferent portions of their stretch across the coan« 
try as the Kahlamba or Drakenberg, the Stormberg, 
the Zwarte Bergen, the Zuurberg, the Sneeuwberg, 
the Winterberg, the Nieuweveld Mountains, the 
lioggeveld, and the Kamiesberg. The average height 
of this mountainous belt is nearly 6,0(X) ft., the 
highest point being Catkin Peak (10,300 ft.), Compass 
]»eak (8,300 ft.), and Bulbhouders Bank, which is 
7,3(K) ft. above the sea. These mountains, however, 
actually consist of parallel ranges intersected by 
deep ravines or kloofs,” the central range, in which 
are the peaks named, being the “ divide ” iHJtween 
the coast-flowing streams and the tributaries of the 
Orange river in the north. From the sea to the 
foot of these mountains in the south-western part 
of the colony lies the chief grain and wine- 
producing country ; in the south there are extensive 
forests, while tol^co and maize are largely culti- 
vated in the almost tropical districts along the 
8.E. coasts. A series of terraces, or plateaux, of 
which the supporting walls are the ranges in 
question, form characteristic features of the colony 
from the sea inward. One of the most remarkable 
of these is the Great Karroo, an elevated region 
extending from W. to E. between the two upper 
ranges for 300 miles, with a breadth of 70 miles. 
For the greater part of the year it is dry and bfirren, 
though, owing to its elevation (3,000 ft.), cool ; but 
during the rainy season it is covered with a 
luxuriant pasture on which feed vast flocks of 
sheep, herds of cattle, and droves of horses. Here 
also ostrich farming is carried on, and though this 
industry is no longer so lucrative as in its earlier 
years, between 1866-90 over a thoustind tons of 
feathers were exported from the Cape. The 
still more elevated country to the north of the 
mountains is a part of the great table-land of 
Africa. Like the more southern districts, it 
supports sheep. In addition it contains the 
chief mineral districts, including the gold and 
diamond fields which, within a few years, have so 
hugely contributed to the world’s wealth, and the 
prosperity of what was previously mainly an 
agricultural and pastoral colony. 

The rivers of the Cape Colony, though numerous, 
are not navigable for large craft or for long 
distances, and most of them are useless for 
irrigating purposes, being, except when swollen by 
the rains, mere shallow torrents flowing in deep 
“kloofs” with precipitous walls, while even the 
few which can float small craft through part of the 
coast region are so impeded by bars as to render 
their entrance difficult and dangerous. The coast 
again is deficient in good harbours, most of the 
anchorages being bays with wide mouths and 
shallow water. Table Bay (the harbour of Cape 
Town) is the principal port. False Bay, including 
Simon’s Bay, is the Imperial naval station. Most 
of the Little Namaqualand copper is shipped from 
Fort Kolloth on the N.W. coast. At Mossel Bay 
there is a £air anchorage; the same may be said 
for the Knysna river, and at Algoa Bay, owing to 


the establishment of Port Klizabeth on its western 
shore, there is much shipping, though, (is In most 
of the other harbour:^, goods must be transferred to 
lighters. While Port Alfred, at the mouth of the 
Kowie river, East London, at the mouth of the 
Buffalo river, and St. John’s river (acquired bv 
purchase from the Pondo chief in 1878, and 
annexed to the Colony in 1884) are being much im<* 
proved. 

Tlie cUmate of the Cai>e Colony is, as a whole, 
extremely healthy, its dryness attracting visitors 
affected with piilmonary complaints just at the 
season when (owing to the reversion of the seasons) 
the northern hemisphere is most inclement. The 
coast region is damixjr than the far interior, where 
irrigation is requisite. But the atniosphoro of the 
plateaux is the best and most exhilarating, the 
temperature seldom rising to 100® or falling io 23®, 
while the average number of rainy days Is btXween 
seventy and ninety, either on the const or in the in- 
terior, though in the latter theamount of rain is more, 
namely, about 19 in. at Port Elizal>eth, and 34 in. 
at Cape Town. The eastern province is, therefore, 



morci varied with grassy places and wooded water- 
conr.ses than any other area, the Karroo bush not 
sufficing to cover the bare flat-topped hills which 
form such marked features of the dreary scenenr 
of the western region, and much of the midland, 
though this bush affords excellent feeding for 
sheep, countless flocks of which graze in this 
seemingly desert plateau. But in the vineyard and 
agricultural country of the extreme south there axe 
many pleasant looking districts, and some* parts of 
the eastern province are actually beautiful. 

The soil, as a rule, is thin, but very rich, and 
except where saline—as in some of the interior 
districts—only requires water to stimulate it into 
bearing the heaviest crops. A ‘‘ veldt ” or upland 
pasture which seems at one season a mere burnt-up 
waste, appears a week or two later luxuriant with 
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•* isweet ” or sour ’* gra^s, to apply the local names 
to the kind ol herb^e it bears^ and after a “ vlei ** 
or shallow sheet pf rain-water has lain on the most 
arid spots in the Karroo, the cattle wallow for 
weeks in the richest of forage. Bnt, except in the 
sonth, a dam for the stora^ of water for irrigating 
purposes is one of the first requisites of every farm 
or settlement ; for the Cape Colony, be it a little 
wetter or a little drier, is em^^ticallv ** a land of 
thirst.^ The summer months are December, January, 
February, when the dry S.B. trade-winds blow 
fiercely, but in the eastern divisions heavy rains 
moderate the heat, though little of this reaches the 
west, being for the most part expended on the 
eastern slopes of the ranges mentioned. Hence, 
Kamaqualand, like the German country to the 
north, is almost rainless. 

The zooUgy of the colony is peculiar for the great 
assemblage of large animals within its bounds, as 
if they been driven to take refuge in this area, 
and been unable to proceed any farther on account 
of the sea. The lion is now extinct in the settled 
districts, and butfaloes and elephants are preserved 
only in the Knysna and Zitzikama forests. But 
though lessoned in number by the relentless 
persecution which they have met with from the 
colonists, and from professional hunters and 
sportsmen, numerous species of antelope, with 
monkej)^8, wild cats, porcupines, ant-eaters, tiger 
cats, jackals, “wild dogs,^’ hyasnas, the “aard- 
wolf ” (Proteles), and other mammals keep their 
ground. The rhinoceros, giraffe, hippopotamus, 
eland, gnu, and some other s^)ecie8 have been 
banished from the colony^ and the quagga is 
believed to be extinct. Ostriches, once numerous, 
are now sparsely scattered, the supply of feathers 
being at present derived mainly from domesticated 
birds, or from regions beyond the Orange river. 
The secretary bird, the honey bird, and the weaver 
bird are among the peculiar species of its ornitho- 
logy. Keptiles are still numerous. The cobra 
di capello and the puff-adder are among the 
venomous snakes ; but the alligator is now seldom 
seen within the bounds of the colony. The honey 
bee is wild. Termites or white ants rear their 
conical mounds everywhere, and among venomous 
insects, or their allies, scorpions, tarantulas, and 
hornets may be enumerated. 

Among useful plants the following timber trees 
deserve notice : Yellowwood, black ironwood, 
stinkhout, melkhout, and nieshout, and the 
assegai, or Cape lance- wood. Bulbous plants and 
heaths &e most characteristic members of the 
flora. Our conservatories are filled with the latter, 
of which there axe a large number of forms. 
Proteas, various species of iris, amaryllidaoese, 
pelargonium, spurges, the elephant’s foot or 
Hottentot’s bread, the stapelia or carrion flower, 
the Kei *apple, gourds, water melon, etc., abound. 
The flora bears a general resemblance to that of 
Australia, but it is richer, and in certain orders 
attains a profusion which stamps it as peculiar. 
From Algoa Bay northwards the vegetation is 
essentially tropical. From Oliphant’s Bay to Port 
Elisabeth there is a second type. From Beaufort 
West to near the Orange river there is a third 


division, while the Karroo and the Kalahari 
Desert form each a distinct botanical region. 

The chief iwdwtrim of the Cape are ^beep; horse, 
and cattle rearing, ostrich^farmmg, vitictilture, and 
the growing of wheat, barley, oats, maise, and 
tooacoo, though as yet the domestib demand for 
the latter has not been met. According to the cen- 
sus of 1904, the colony contained 1,954,390 cattle, 
11,818,829 sheep, 7,162,463 goats, 41%963 horses 
and mules, and 357,970 ostriches, lilost of the 
country is in pastoral farms, estates of from 3^(X)0 to 
16,000 acres being not uncommon, though of these 
immense tracts little is under the plough. The 
copper mines of Namaqualand are very rich, gold 
is mined in the Knysna districts, and manganese in 
the Paarl. Some coal is raised, though not enough 
for colonial use and the requirements of the 
steamers calling. Iron is abundant in many places, 
so is lead, and zincblende, though their smelting 
are industries which belong to the future. Building 
stones and marbles are plentiful, and precious 
stones of various kinds are reckoned among the 
wealth of the colony. But none of its products 
are equal in value to the diamonds, which, since 
1867, have been dug in the North, Kimberley 
being the centre of this lucrative industry, which, 
by the latest statistics, yield about 2,000,000 
carats per annum, and the output up to 1904 wns 
valued (though many of the stones were small, 
“off colour,” and in other respects almost worth- 
less) at £60,000,000. 

Manvfactures are still in their infancy; Cape 
wines and brandy, being now more carefiilly pre- 
pared, are beginning to And a market, and the 
exportation of fruit to the northern hemisphere 
at a time when the supplies in Europe and Nortli 
America are exhausted is likely to be a source of 
great profit in the future. Wi^gon and furniture 
making, fishing and the preserving of fish, tanning, 
leather work, iron founding, the weaving of wool- 
lens, biscuit-baking, jam and jelly making, and the 
digging of guano on the little islets off the West 
coast complete the more notable list of colonial 
industries. 

The population of the Cape, including the 
Transkeian territories, East Griqualand. and 
Tembulaiid, is at present about 2,409,804, Of 
these ni>out 579,741 are of European descent. In 
the western district the Dutch and the Dutch 
language preponderate, but the English are most 
numerous in the eastern districts. They are also 
regarded as the most enterprising, and though both 
languages are in official use, and the riv^ry be- 
tween the two races~the old colonial stock and 
the new, whose advent in any numbers dates from 
the beginning of this century— is still keen and 
at times evenly-balanced, the English tongue, 
like the British people, is likely to gain the upper 
hand. The native population belong to the ICaffir, 
Hottentot, and Bushmen races. The two latter, 
though, like the former, on the increase, are the 
least numerous; they do not comprise more than 
13 per c«at. of the colonial population^ while the 
former, in all its numerous branches, is estimated 
to make up 40 per cent, of the Cape people. There 
are about p^ cent, of Malays, and 12 per cent 
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of mixed races: The native pop^l^Uoi^ i% pro- 
gressingt and forming the ^eat preponderance of 
labourers, permit little room for the iptroduction 
of many poor whites, except skilled artisans. They 
have ceased to give much trouble. In the depen- 
dencies of the Transkei, East Griqualand« apd 
Tembuland, there are altogether about 411*000 
aborimes/ The population of the chief towns 
in 1904 was: — Cape Town (exclusive of soldiers 
and shipping), 77,668 ; Grahamstown, 13,877 ; Port 
Elizabeth, 32,959 ; Kimberley, 34,331 ; and Beacons- 
field, 9,378, with municipal governments all formed 
on the English model, though, like the general 
government, largely tinctured with the Dutch 
system on which they were engrafted. Good rffods 
and railroads afford easy access to most parts of 
the colony. The former are traversed mainly by 
bullock waggons, or by mule teams. Ihe latter, 
with a few exceptions, are public property, the 
capital expended on the 3,191 miles now open foi 
traffic being at the date of the last financial return 
£31,276,196, showing a cost of £9,801 per mile. 
More than 8,196 miles of telegraph thread the 
colony. Including volunteers, the colonial forces 
numl^r over 8,000 officers and men; but every 
male citizen is liable to military duty. The public 
rei'emie for 1906-7 was £7,733,241, the expenditure 
£8,373,696. The public debt is £49,199,918, in- 
cluding £6,770,387 contracted by towns and other 
corporate bodies, though guaranteed in the general 
revenue. The total exports in 1906 amounted to 
£40.492,233, and the imports to £2,807,367, the 
greater part of the trade being with the United 
Kingdom. 

The colony (which consists of seventy-seven di- 
'visions, and the dependencies of thirty districts) has 
since 1872 been under responsible governments the 
governor alone being appointed by the Crown. The 
Legislative Council consists of twenty-six elected 
members, and the House of Asseriibly of 107 
elected members, with ministers responsible to 
the Colonial Legislature. The suffrage k high, 
though no distinction is made between whites or 
natives in the exercise of the franchise. The 

f overnor of the Cape also holds the office of Imperial 
[igh Commissioner for South Africa, in which 
capacity he takes a general supervision over the 
Imperial interests in the different colonies and 
conducts the correspondence between the Imperial 
authorities and the two South African republics. 
He also acts as governor-in-chief over the native 
territories under Imperial protection or adminis- 
tration. 

Cape Hstory begins more than four centuries 
ago, the native struggles having left no records 
behind them. Bartolomeo Diaz, a Portuguese, was 
the first European to sight (in 1486) the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he named “ Cabo de tpdos los 
tormentos ” — the Cape of all the storms — the more 
auspicious name it now bears (‘*Cabo de Buena 
Esperanza”) indicating King John II. of Portugal’s 
well-founded hope that it was the halting-place on 
a new and easier route to India, But with the ex- 
ception of a formal proclamation of the country as 
British, which act of Admirals Fitz-Herbert and 
Shellinge in the reign of James I. was never 


recognised effective, no attempt was, made to 
colonii^ it untB the year 1662, when the Dutch 
East India .Company brooght 8ome^j$ettlers ,from 
Holland. These were increased f rota time to time 
by Germans, Flemings, and a few Poles or Portu- 
guese, and in 1686 by a large number of French 
Protestanta, who left their country on t^m revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The descendants of these 
people constitute the present “ Boer,” or ** Dutch ” 
population, though the most influential among 
them are really of French descent. At that time 
the country was occupied for only a little distance 
around Cape Town, and was looked upon less as a 
colony than as a station for the supply of ships. 
The government was a monopoly of the narrowest, 
most oppressive description, and to the irksome 
restrictions then put upon private enterprise ha» 
been traced that dislike to all regular govern- 
ment, and that love for “trekking” beyond its 
influence which, though less marked among the 
iiiodern Boers, existed long before the British rule 
5egan. The natives were either driven from their 
lands or reduced to serfdom, while Malays and 
negroes were imported as slaves. Ir- 1795, to 
prevent the colony falling into the hands cf the 
French revolutionists, whos3 views the discon- 
tented settlers shared, the British, at a request of 
the Stadtholder, took possession of it. In 1802 it 
was re-ceded to Holland, but on the renewal of the 
war in 180(5 again captured, and in 1816, on the 
payment of £6,000,000, finally ceded to it^ present 
owners. Since that date, the chief events in its 
history are ns follows: — 1811-12, first Kaffir war; 
1819, second Kaffir war; 1820, four thousand 
British settlers introduced into the eastern dis- 
tricts ; 1829, all natives not slaves declared on the 
same footing as Europeans before the law; 1834, 
third Kaffir war; 1836, “trekking” of the Boers 
beyond the Orange river owing to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the colony, and the founding of 
Natal and the “Free” States; 1846, fourth Kaffir 
war, and extension of colonial boundary to the 
Kei river ; 1863, introduction of representative 
government arising out of the agitation against the 
dispatch of convicts to South Africa, though these 
were never actually landed; 1867, the suicide of 
60,000 Amaxos owing to the spread of a religio- 
political fanaticism, and the resettlement of their 
country by 2,000 members of the German Crimean 
legion, and other colonists from 'Prussia and Meck- 
lenburg; 1866, British Kaffraria annexed; 1867, 
diamonds discovered in Griqualand West ; 1871, 
Griqualand West proclaimed a colony ; 1872, intro- 
duction of responsible government ; 1877-8, Gaeka 
and Gealeka rebellion ; 1879-81, Basuto war ; 1880, 
amalgamation of Griqualand West with the Cape ; 

1883, separation of Basutoland from the colony; 

1884, establishment of German Protestants over 
Great Namaqualand, and the country north of the 
Orange river, with the exception of Walfisch Bay, 
annexed to the colony ; 1887, incorporation of the 
Transkeian territories (except most of Pondoland) ; 
1889, Customs union between Cape and Orange 
Free State, and extension of railway from Orange 
river to Bloemfontein ; 1890, new government wi& 
Mr. Bhodes as premier, and an expklition from thei 
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Oa]^ to Mashonaland, etc. ; 1895-6, Jameson raid 
and resignation of Mr. Rhodes ; 1898, new govern- 
ment, with Mr. Schreiner as premier; 1899, out- 
break of the war between Great Britain and the 
South African Republic.s, in which Cape Colony 
decides to remain neutral ; 1900, new government 
under Sir Gordon Sprigg formed ; 1901, colony still 
invaded by the Boers; martial law proclaimed 
throughout the colony ; 1902, death of Mr. Rhodes ; 
1903, visit of Mr. Chamberlain ; 1904, Dr. Jameson, I 
premier ; 1908, Mr. Merriman, premier. 

Capa of Cood Hope, The, is the name given 
to the extremity of the promontory tliat stretches 
into the South Atlantic from the S.W. corner of 
the African continent. The length of the peninsula, 
which has False Bay on the E. and the open ocean 
on the W., is about 20 miles. Simon’s Bay. with 
the thriving port of Simon’s Town, is on its E. coast. 
The rock that forms the Cape is 1,000 feet high. 

Capa Haytleu, or Haiti rn, a port on the N. 
coast of the filand of Hayti, West Indies, situated 
on a small bay at tlie foot of a range of mountains. 
Originally founded by the Spaniards, it was colonised 
by the French early in the eighteenth century. It 
luis suffered greatly from- tlie various revolutions 
since the outbreak of 'Joussaint TOuverture in 1791, 
was almost destroyed by an earthquake in 1842, and 
Was bombarded by the British in 1865. It still 
does a considerable trade with the United States, 
and is an administrat ive centre under the republican 
government of the island. 

Cap0 Horn, or Hoobn, so named from his 
birth-place by Sohouten its discoverer, in the most 
southernly point of America, being at the extremity 
of the last island of the Fuegian Archipelago. It 
present;s a black, steep, frowning face to the stormy 
^Southern Ocean, and has always borne a bad name 
amongst sailors. Steam has reduced the difficulty 
of doubling it, but lieavy seas and strong cold gales 
prevail in its neighbourhood. 

Cape Hiver, or Vaunks, also known as the 
Coco or Segovia, a river in Central America, 
which for the greater j)ait of its course of 300 
miles forms the boundary between Honduras and 
Nicaragua. It discharges itself into the Caribbean 
Sea at Cape Gracias a Dios, and is navigable for a 
considerable distance. 

Cape Towx^ the capital and seat of govern- 
ment of Cape Colony, is situated in the angle of 
Table Bay and to the N. of Table Mountain, on the 
N. coast of the peninsula that terminates in the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is surrounded by lofty 
crags, and through the valley in which it stands 
the Zoeta or Sweet river flows down to the sea. 
Founded in 1652 by Van Riebeeck,the older houses 
display the characteristics of Dutch architecture, 
hut there are numerous fine modem buildings, 
chief among them being government house, the 
houses of parliament (opened in 1885), the post 
office, public library, exchange, art gallery, 
the courts of law, Bputh African college, 
Anglican and Roman cathedrals, uni- 

versity, etc. etc. Thi^ lire also botanical and 
public gardens. The observatory, which is In high 


repute among astronomers since Herschel’s time, 
stands just outside the town, which now possesses 
all modern Improvements, such as gas and electric 
lighting, ample water supply, and tramways. The 
harbour, strongly fortified, is rendered secure from 
the heavy swell of the Atlantic by a mag[ni£lcent 
breakwater. Railways connect the town with Port 
Elizabeth to the east, and Kimberley to the north, 
and are being rapidly extended into Mashonaland. 
The chief exports are copper, wool, wheat, diamonds, 
gold, and wine, the latter being produced in the 
suburban villages of Constantia, Wynberg, Ronde- 
bosch, and Claremont. Pop. (1904), 77,668, 

Cape Verde (Port. Cabo Verde, Green Cape), 
the most westerly point of the African coast, lies 
between the Senegal and Gambia rivers in lat. 14® 
43' N., long. 17*' 34' W. The name was given to it by 
Portuguese discoverers owing to the cluster of tall 
baobab trees that crown the headland. 

Cape Verde Islaade, a volcanic group of ten 
islands lying in the Atlantic about 320 miles W. of 
the Cape from which they are named. They are 
ten in number, Santiago being the largest, Boa 
Vista the nearest to the coast, and Santa Vicente 
the residence of the British consul. They were 
discovered in 1441 by the Portuguese, who estab- 
lished a colony in 1499, and now use it as a penal 
settlement. The population consists largely of 
African blacks and half-breeds, the slave system 
having prevailed as late as 1854. The climate is 
hot in summer, unhealtliy after the periodic rains, 
subject also to occasional visitations of the Har- 
mattan and also to dististrous droughts. Cattle 
breeding is the chief industry, and numbers of pigs, 
goats, mules, and asses are reared. Fish abound on 
the coast. Orchil is a valuable product, as are 
coffee, indigo, sugar, and tobacco. Every variety of 
tropical fruit and vegetable can be grown success- 
fully, but the inhabitants are improvident and idle. 
Timber is almost entirely wanting. 

Cape Wrath, on the coast of Sutherlandshire, 
forms the N.W. extremity of Scotland. It is a 
bold pyramidal headland of gneiss 300 feet high, 
and bearing a lighthouse which is visible for 
27 miles. 

Capel, Hon Thomas Bladen, youngest son of 
William, fourth Earl of Essex, was born in 1776 
and entered the navy in 1782, though he does not 
appear to have actually gone afloat until 1792. He 
was a midshipman in the Sans Pareil, 80, in Lord 
Bridport’s action on July 23, 1795, and was made a 
lieutenant in 1797. In this latter capacity he was 
Nelson’s signal officer in the Vangnard, 74, at the 
Battle of the Nile. In December of the same year 
(1798) he was advanced to post- rank. At the Battle 
of Trafalgar he commanded the Phoebe, 36. At the 
fiassage of the Dardanelles in 1807 he commanded 
the Endymim, 40, and four years later he was 
given charge of a small squadron which rendered 
good service against the Americans. He was 
nominated a C.B. in 1815, and in 1821 became 
captain of the UoyaX George, yacht, in which, and 
in the Apollo, another royal yacht, he remained 
until, in 1825, he reached the rank of rear-admiral. 
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In 1832 he was promoted to be a K.C.B., and from 
1834 to 1837 he commanded in the East Indies. He 
became Tice-admiral in 1837, and fall admiral in 
1847, and died in 1863. He was the last survivor 
of the captains who had been present at Trafalgar. 

Capalia (^Mallotus villoms) a smelt-like fish, 
some 9 in. long, the only species of its genus, found 
near Eamtschatka and Arctic North America. Its 
home is on the sea-bottom, but it comes to surface 
in enormous numbers to spawn. The Capelin, which 
is one of the most important baits used by the 
Newfoundland fishermen, is eaten fresh by the 
Kamtschatdales, or dried for winter consumption. 

Oapell, Edwabd, bom at Troston, Suffolk, in 
1713, was appointed inspector of plays through the 
Duke of Grafton’s influence. He expended enormous 
labour on the revision of the text of Shakespeare, 
and published an edition with a quaint introduction. 
After his death appeared The School of Shakespeare^ 
in which, besides a mass of textual criticism, there 
is a good deal of information as to the sources from 
which the plots were derived. He died in 1781. 

Capella, a reddish star of the first magnitude, 
in the constellation Auriga, This and Vega are 
the two brightest stars in the northern hemisphere, 
but it is difficult to distinguish which of these two 
is the more luminous, on account of the difference 
in their hues. 

Capella^ Marti anus Minrus Felix, a native 
of North Attica, who probably lived at the end of 
the fourth or beginning of the fifth century A.D., 
and composed a strange allegorical work entitled 
Satyra de Nuptiis Philologice et Mercurlif which is 
an encyclopasdia of all the knowledge of his day, 
and contains a remarkable foreshadowing cf the 
Copernican system of astronomy. 

Caper, the flower-bud of Capparis spinosa and 
of some allied species belonging to the order 
Gappa/ridacece, The plant is a scrambling shrub 
with spinous stipules and showy flowers remarkable 
for their very long gynophore (q.v.). It is grown 
throughout southern Europe, the buds, pickled in 
vinegar, being imported from Sicily, Italy, and 
France. The unripe fruits of the garden nasturtium 
{Troptcolum magus) are used as a substitute. 

Capercaillie, Capebcailzib {Tetrad mogah 
lus\ the Cock of the Woods, or Wood Grouse, the 
largest of the European game birds, and highly 
esteemed for the table. It is found in fir woods in 
the mountainous districts of Europe and the north 
of Asia, and was formerly native to Ireland and 
Scotland, but in both these countries it was 
exterminated towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and no specimen of either of these races 
is to be found in any museum. These birds have, 
however, been reintroduced into Scotland, and 
they are now fairly plentiful in the Highlands. 
The male is about the size of a turkey, and has the 
tail rounded, the feathers of the head elongated, 
and a scarlet patch of naked skin above the eye. 
The general plumage is chestnut-brown irregularly 
marked with black, breast black with metallic 
green lustre, under surface black. The hen is 
smaller, and is sandy-brown, barred and variegated 
46 


with black. The males are polygamous, and in 
spring show off before the hen birds. The nest is 
a mere hole, and usually contains from ten to 
twelve eggs, which are pale yellowish, tinged with 
red and mottled with brown. These birds teed on 
the leaves and shoots of the Scotch fir ; the young 
prefer worms and insects. They run into many 
varieties, and breed freely with allied species. 

Capamanm (Heb. village of Nachum, or Field 
of Ilcpentameei or City of Cmfitrt), a town on the 
W. shore of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the borders 
of Zebulun and Naphtali. It was the chief residence 
of Christ when He began His mission, and was 
specially denounced by Him for unbelief. Archre- 
ologists identify the modem Tel-Hum as its site, 
though some prefer the ruins at Khan-Miniyeh. 

Capet, the name of a family that for nine 
centuries played a leading part in French history. 
Robert the Strong was a Saxon vassal of Charles 
the Bald, and in the middle of the ninth century 
received the duchy of the He de France. From 
him descended Hugh the Great, Count of Paris 
and Orleans, Duke of France and Burgundy, 
Hugh, the son of this last, was elected king 
by acclamation, to the exclusion of the Carlo- 
vingians, in 987, and by judicious policy he 
and his successors founded a dynasty that lasted 
in the direct line to the death of Charles IV. in 
1322. The House of Valois that then succeeded 
was merely a branch of the Capet family springing 
from Philip the Bold (1270--128»5), w'hose younger 
son Charles was the father of Philip VI. The 
Bourbons, who carried on the monarchy up to its 
extinction, arose from the marriage of Robert, 
sixth son of Louis IX. (1226-1270), with Beatrice 
of Bourbon. 

Capgrave, John, was born at King's Lynn, 
Norfolk, in 1393, and after studying at Cambridge 
and gniduating at Oxford became a priest. He 
then joined the Augustinian priory in his native 
town and there spent most of his life in literaiy 
labours. His great work is The Chronicle of Fnglamy 
carried up to 1417 and full of valuable matter. His 
Nova Legenda Anglue was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1616. The Liber de Ilhistrihus JJenricis 
is an interesting historical fragment. Most of his 
other books are on ecclesiastical subjects. He died 
in 1464, having served as provincial of his order. 

Capias, in English law, a writ directed against 
the person, commanding his or her arrest. There 
are several writs bearing this title, as 

1. Capias ad audiendum judicium ^ which issues 
against a defendant who is at large when a verdict 
of guilty is found on a criminal charge, and is for 
the purpose of bringing him up to receive 
judgment. 

2. Capias ad respondendum^ which is issued for 
the arrest of a person against whom an indictment 
for misdemeanor has been found in order that he 
may be arraigned. 

3. Capias ad satiifaoiendim ^ or ca. sa., for the 
arrest of a defendant in a civil action ; since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt writs of ca. sa. 
are now rare, but the writ when executed still 
operates as a satisfaction of the debt, and no 
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other writ of execution can be sued out upon the 
same judgment against the defendant's goods or 
lands, unless he £e in confiinemeDt or escape from 
custody. 

4. vapUu extendi faciae^ a writ of execution 
issued against a debtor to the Crown, commanding 
the sheriff to take or arrest the body, and ** cause 
to be extended " the lands of the debtor. 

6. Capias vt lagaium is a writ for the arrest of 
an outlaw. Outlawry having been abolished in civil 
cases, it is now applicable only to criminal process. 

Capillaire, a syrup prepared with the maiden- 
hair fern, Adicmtum capiltm-veneris^ the French 
name for which, alluding to its slender black 
stalks, is CapillaiTe de Montpellier. 

Capillaries, the network of tubes which com- 
municate on the one hand with the ultimate 
arterioles, and on the other hand with the smallest 
branches of the veins. The diameter of a capillary 
vessel varies in different parts of the human body ; 
some are barely large enough to enable a single 
red blood corpuscle to traverse them, as in parts 
of the brain ; elsewhere, as in the skin, the 
capillaries are considerably larger. In some organs 
the meshes of the network have an elongated 
form, as in muscle, while in the alveoli of the lung, 
and in glands, a rounded form prevails. The close- 
ness of the network is in direct correspondence 
with the vascularity of the part. The walls of a 
capillary are composed of a single layer of flattened 
cells, endothelium (q.v.), and permit of the ready 
interchange of nuiterials between the blood and 
the tissues. 

Capillarity (from oapillm^ a hair) is the 
cause of various phenomena of surface tension, 
and exhibited by the beha\dour of liquid in 
fine, hair-like tubes. To explain the nature of 
surface tension, it must be understood that the 
pfirticles of a body exert considerable force of at- 
traction on one another, but only at very minute 
distances. Thus a molecule of water in the middle 
of a glassful of that liquid is acted on by the mass 
of congregated molecules in its immediate vicinity, 
only those enclosed in a very small sphere round 
the specified particle having any appreciable effect 
on it. From the symmetry of the arrangement it 
is clear that there is no resultant pull on the 
particle in any one direction. But a molecule of 
water on the surface of the liquid is only acted on 
by a hemisphere of molecules of water in its 
neighborhood, and these exert a resultant pull on 
the particle at right angles to the surface. It is 
true there is also a hemisphere of pjirticles of air 
acting on the molecule of water, but their action is 
not so great. Consequently we see tliat all the 
particles on or near the surface are pulled down- 
wards and therefore cause the surface to act as a 
sort of elastic membrane or skin, with the impor- 
tant difference that, however extended the surface 
may be, the force of attraction, or sufface tension, 
is always the same per unit length. Thus the 
surface of a liquid will assume a definite form, the 
tendency being to minimise its area as far as cir- 
cumstances permit. A raindrop falling through 


air, or a soap-bubble floating in it, will assume the 
spherical form, the surface of a sifliere being less 
than that of any other solid of the same vmume. 
At the edge of the glass of water, where we have 
glass, water, and air meeting, the three sets of 
forces draw the surface up we side to a slight 
extent. If a glass tube of very fine bore be put 
vertically in the water, the liquid is drawn up the 
tube to a definite height, and its surface is 
markedly concave upwards. If mercury be the 
liquid used instead of water, opposite effects will 
be seen, the level of the mercury inside the tube 
will be lower than that outside, and its surface 
will be convex upwards. Much may be explained 
concerning the behaviour of oil on “troubled 
waters,” the motion of sap in plants, the formation 
of clouds, the shapes of the heavenly bodies, and 
concerning other physical subjects, by the study 
of capillarity. 

CapistranOf Giovanni di, was born at Capis- 
trano in the Abruzzi in 1386. After a short experi- 
ence of the law he became a Franciscan friar, and 
won great fame as a preacher. Nicholas V. sent him 
to Germany in 1450 to oppose the heretical followers 
of Huss and to raise a crusade against the Turks. 
He wiis partly successful in the first object, and 
though he failed in the second, he died whilst 
leading a final sortie from Belgrade against the 
infidel besiegers in 1456, He was canonised in 1690. 

Capita, Distribution per. In the adminis- 
tration of the personal estate of a person dying 
intestate (that is, without leaving a will) the 
claimants, or the persons who are legally entitled 
to such personal estate, arc said to take per capita 
when they claim in their own rights as in equal 
degree of kindred, in contradistinction to claiming 
by right of representation or per stirpes, as it is 
termed. For instance, if the next of kin be the 
intestate’s three brothers, A, B, and C, here his 
effects are divided into three equal shares, and 
distributed per capita — one share to each ; but if 
A (one of them) had died previously, leaving three 
children, and B (another brother) had also died 
leaving two children, then the distribution would 
be by representation or per stirpes as it is termed 
— one-third would have gone to A’s three children, 
another third to B’s two children, and the 
remaining third to C, the surviving brother. 

Capital, in Political Economy, either “that 
part ot a man’s property which he expects to afford 
him a revenue ” (Adam Smith), or more strictly, 
wealth saved and set aside to produce future wealth. 
In the latter sense it is divided into fixed capital 
(machinery, tools, and buildings) and circulating 
capital (raw material, coal, food of labourers, or 
the wages paid them instead). Both kinds are 
consumed in producing (the difference being that 
the consumption of the second is much more rapid 
than that of the first), and return with a surplus. 
In commerce the capital of a company is the wealth 
paid up by its members to invest in the business, 
as in the first sense above. The word is also some- 
times used for the whole body of owners of capital, 
as in the phrase “the conflict of capital and lalmur.” 
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Capital Aoooant is an account showing the 
gums received and expended for the capital 
(properly, the fixed capital, see Capital) of a rail- 
way or other commercial enterprise. The capital 
account of a railway should show the sums 
received from shareholders, borrowed on deben- 
tures and otherwise, and the payments for land, 
works, rolling stock, stations, etc. Repairs should 
be paid out of revenue, while all extensions and 
additions to rolling stock, buildings, etc., should 
be charged to capital. But the distinction is often 
less precisely drawn. Some American railway 
companies, for instance, habitually devote part of 
their revenue to improvements ; and on the other 
hand, the expenses of mere wear and tear have 
frequently been charged to capital account and 
covered by borrowing in order to swell the dividends 
for the half-year. 

Capital Pimiahxiieiit is the infliction of 
death upon offenders by the country or community 
to which such offenders belong. In olden times the 
power of life and death was considered to be the 
natural right of any authority as regarded enemies, 
or strangers, or offenders. But with the advance 
of civilisation the right became greatly limited, and 
is at the present day widely disputed. The ground 
taken up both by the upholders and the opponents 
of the system is in many points somewhat illogical. 
There are those who hold that it is only permissible 
to kill murderers, and that this right is in that case 
permissible only by force of a prescript of the 
Mosaic law. Others hold that society has always 
the right to get rid of hurtful members, and that 
by the most expeditious method. It is better, say 
they, that a murderer or hardened criminal should 
be finally disposed of than that the community 
should be burdened with supporting them and 
guarding them from further mischief. This view 
is at least logical, and it seems more in accordance 
with common sense, and more merciful to kill a 
criminal than to keep him in a lifelong monotonous 
captivity, where his good qualities, if he has any, 
are quite useless, and simply add to the public 
burden. The opponents of the system may be 
divided into two classes : first, those who hold that 
society has only the right to pimish with a view to 
a criminaTs amendment by remedying the defects 
of a bad education or surroundings, an amendment 
which his death makes impossible ; and secondly, 
those who look upon life as so sacred a thing that 
no one has a right to inflict death upon a human 
being, and that the society which executes a 
murderer is only one degree less culpable than the 
murderer himself. This view is natural in the case 
of those who look upon death as annihilation, 
though strangely enough they do not extend the 
right of living to what they call the lower creation. 
Few dispute the right of a man to put to death any 
animal that is in his possession. There is a further 
class of hysterical people who raise a shriek at any 
execution more from a tender self-pity, and a 
desire to spare their own feelings, than from any 
deeper motive. It is to this class that the words 
<^f the French satirist apply, who, when asked to 
disapprove of the sacrifice of human life for 


murder, said, “Let the murderers first carry out 
the principle,” Much of our till lately savage code 
was doubtless owing to our conservative way of 
following the custom of our ancestors, but it must 
be noted that the 18th century saw many of the 
most sanguinary provisions added to the statute 
book. It remained for the 19th century to abolish 
most of them, and practically only murder is now 
punished by death, though nominally other crimes 
also are so punishable— that is, so far as civilians 
are concerned. Soldiers and sailors, especially in 
time of war, may incur the death penalty under the 
provisions of the Articles of War (q.v.), and it is 
evident that in such cases, where men’s most 
savage passions are let loose, there must be no 
half-discipline, and no paltering with offences. 

In some countries capital punishment has been 
entirely abolished, and in some — Belgium for ex- 
ample — it has been practically abolished by the 
refusal of the head of the State to sign a death- 
warrant. The United States settle the question 
severally for themselves. In one it was abolished 
to be afterwards revived. 

As to the method of execution countries differ. 
In most civilised lands the object is to inflict death 
as painlessly and quickly as possible, the latest 
idea being the American one of death by electricity. 
But though men are killed easily enough accidentally 
by electricity, science seems hardly yet able to kill 
them by it deliberately without bungling. Many 
disgraceful scenes have been avoided in this 
country by the adoption of private instead of 
public executions, though many hold that much of 
the deterrent effect is lost in consequence. But 
others doubt whether public executions ever had 
much deterrent effect, thinking that he who> 
murders rarely gives a thought to the probable con- 
sequences to himself, since he is under the influence 
of some strong passion or other abnormal state of 
mind. It is yet a moot point whether the retention 
or abolition of capital punishment has any retil in- 
fluence one way or the other upon the amount of 
crime, unless, indeed, its abolition may eventually 
lead to an habitual abhorrence of killing, which 
will end by extending itself to would-be murderers 
themselves. 

Capitals^ in Arohitectnre, are the uppermost 
parts of columns, placed immediately over the shaft 


(a) Ionic. (6) NormaiL 

CAPITALS. 

and under the entablature (q.v.). ^ In classical 
architecture the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders 
each have their peculiar capital, the last-named 
imitated from the acanthus leaf. In mediajval 
architecture, as well as in Egyptian and Oriental, 
the capitals are much diversified. In the later 
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Norman architecture, for instance, they are often 
ornamented with foliage, animals, fij^res, etc., 
while they frequently ex- 
hibit foliaige in the Early 
English and Deccnated, and 
more rarely in the Perpendi- 
cular styles. 

Capitation Grant, a 

grant made by the State in 
aid of primary education, 
and according to etymology 
proportioned to the number 
of scholars brought to a 
certain degree of efficiency, 
though practically other 
considerations come into 
play. In 1851 the Govern- 
ment grant amounted to £836,920, while the capi- 
tation grant wa.s a sum over and above which 
was granted for special excellence. The Com- 
mission of 1861, deprecating the continuance of a 
scheme which seemed to encourage the pushing 
forward of a few advanced scholars to the neglect 
of more backward ones, recommended that the 
prospects and position of teachers should be made 
dependent upon the result of a thorough examina- 
tion of all scholars. Many changes and modifica- 
tions have since been made. The Act of 1882 
grtuiuated the grants, and settled that the with- 
drawal of weak scholars from examination should 
not invalidate claims, and gave also a merit grant 
for general tone. The Commission of 1886 also 
recommended the further abandonment of the 
numerical test in favour of a qualitative one. 

Capito, Caius Ateius, a Homan jurist who 
flourisfied under Augustus and Tiberius. His un- 
doubted ability and learning were used by the 
emperors to oppose the necessjiry legal reforms 
advocated by Labeo. Hence arose two rival schools 
of jurisprudence, the Sabiiiiani or Cassiani, so 
named from pupils of Capito, and the Proculeiani 
from Sempronius Prooulus, a follower of Labeo. 
The echo of their disputes was heard for centuries. 
None of Capito’s voluminous writings are extant. 


Capito, or Koepflin, Wolfgang Fabrioius, 
was born of humble family at Hagenau, Alsace, 
in 1478, and became a minister of the Reformed 
Church, serving as Professor at Freiburg, and 
Pastor at Bruchsal, Basel, Mainz, and Strasburg. 
He took a leading part in the controversies of his 
day, aiM was deputed with Bucer to lay the Con- 
fession of Augsburg before the emperor. His 
attempts to reconcile the Lutherans and Zwinglians 
made him an object of suspicion to both. His 
works were chiefly on the Old Testament and the 
interpretation of pi’ophecy. He died in 1541. 


Capitol, the famous temple to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, that occupied the lower of the two 
pe^s of the Capitoline Hill at Home, the other 
being crowned by the Arx or Citadel. Komulus 
first built a temple to Jupiter Feretrius on this 
spot, but the triple shrine was founded by Tarquin I., 
built by his son, and dedicated by M. Horatius 
PuWilluB cons. sufi.,in 509 B.c. This structure, which 


lasted till 83 B.O., was built in the Etruscan style 
of stuccoed peperino with wooden architrarres. Sulla 
began to rebuild it in marble, but it was completed 
and dedicated by Q. Lutatius Catutus. ' The 
Vitellian rioters burnt it down in 70 A.D., and 
it was reconstructed by Vespasian. Lastly, thw 
building was destroyed by fire under Titus, and a 
new Capitol was erected by Domitian at fabulouH 
cost. Scarcely any traces of the noble edifice are 
left, the Palazzo Caifarelli standing on the site. 
No change was ever made in the plan ; three oellje 
were enclosed beneath one roof, the central one 
being sacred to Jupiter, Minerva holding place 
on his right, Juno on his left. Newly-elected 
consuls took their vows here, and victorious generals 
were borne hither in triumph. Many other temples 
and public buildings were situated on the Capitoline, 
and the Tarpeian Hock, whence criminals were 
thrown, terminates its southern extremity. The 
Campidoglio, or modem Capitol, was designed by 
Michael Angelo, but is not one of his best works. 
It serves as a town hall and museum. 

Capitularies (Latin capitulum, dimin. of cajmt^ 
a head), collections of the laws issued for the whole 
of the Frankish empire, as distinct from the laws 
of the separate peoples composing it. The best 
known of these collections was begun by Charle- 
magne (q.v.). The name was derived from their 
arrangement under heads or by chapters. The 
term is also applied to chapters (q.v.) of canons 
and to military orders ; also to the members in- 
dividually, and to their statutes. 

Capitulation (Latin capitulum), an agreement 
arranged under heads; usually, but not always, 
dealing with the surrender on terms of a besieged 
city or vanquished army. Capitulations are also 
the set of agreements between European govern- 
ments and certain semi-civilised powers, in virtue 
of which the subjects of the former resident in the 
territory of the latter possess certain privileges, 
especially that of being subject to the jurisdiction 
of their own consuls instead of the native courts. 
Such arrangements exist with Egypt and Japan at 
the present time, and in the 18th century obtained 
between France and the Potre. 

Capitulnm, the name of the free end of a 
barnacle which is enclosed by the shells; it con- 
tains the body and arms. In botany the term is 
applied to the “ head or compound inflorescence 
of the Camposit^ and similar plants. 

Capo d'lstria, a fortified port situated on a 
small island in the government of Trieste aud circle 
of Istria, Austria. The island is connected with the 
shore by a causeway half a mile in length, and 
possesses good accommodation for vessels, but little 
or no trade except in fish, wine, and oil. It is 
identified with the classical .®gida, and was after- 
wards named Justinopolis. For some time it was 
a free commonwealth, and then was conquered 
successively by the Venetians and Genoese, passing 
to Austria in 1797. 

Capo d’Xstriay or Cabodistbias, John, 
Count, the son of a physician at Corfu, was born 
in 1776, and educated for his father’s profession. 
When the Ionian Islands were ceded to France by 
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the peace of Tilsit, he entered the Russian diplo- 
matic service, and became foreign secretary in 
conjunction with Nesselrode. After the battle of 
Navarino he was elected president of the Greek 
republic, but as his fidelity was suspected, he was 
iissassinated by political partisans at Nauplia, 1831. 

Capon, the male of the domestic fowl, castrated 
that it may fatten better—a common practice, 
especially in France. 

Cappadocia, a country of vague extent in Asia 
Minor. Herodotus speaks of the Cappadocians as 
Syrians. They inhabited two distinct satrapies 
of Persia, the northern one later on being known 
as Pontus, whilst the inland province, bounded S. 
by Mount Taurus, E. by the Euphrates, N. by 
Pontus, and W. by Ghilatia and Lycaonia, became 
Cappadocia or Great Cappadocia, being about 250 
miles long and 160 broad. The Persian satraps 
seem to have developed into hereditary kings, the 
first of whom, Ariarathes I., a contemporary of 
Alexander, was killed by Perdiccas. The dynasty, 
however, lasted until Mithridates the Great drove 
out Ariarathes VIII., who soon after died. The 
Romans now interfered, and Ariobarzanes was 
elected to the throne, and remained, as did his son, 
a staunch ally of Rome. The third of this line was 
put to death by Antony, and for 60 years Archelaus 
reigned over an extended kingdom. In 17 a.d. 
Cappadocia became a Roman province, and in 1074 
it was conquered by the Turks. Most of the region, 
except the valley of the Euphrates, is a lofty, treeless 
jfiateau, 3,000 ft. above sea-level, affording pasture 
to immense flocks. From the midst of this expanse 
rise Mounts Argaeus (Erdjish Dagh) and Hassan 
Dagh. The chief rivers are the Pyraraus (Jihun), 
the Sarus (Sihun), and the Halys (Kizil Irmak), on 
which is situated Mazaca or Caesarea (Kaisariyeh), 
tlie capital. Tyana occupied the site now known as 
Kiz-Hissar, and other towns of some ecclesiastical 
importance were Nyssa, an episcopal see, and 
Nazianzus, the birthplace of St. Gregory. 

Caprera, or Cabbbba, a small island in the 
Mediterranean, 2 miles from the N.E. coast of 
Sardinia. It has an area of 6,700 acres, and is 
rocky and bsuren. Garibaldi built himself a house 
there in 1854, to which he retired at intervals 
during his active life, and in which he spent much 
of the ten years that preceded his death in 1882. 

Capri (classic Capbbje:), a limestone islet to 
S. of wie Bay of Naples, and 3J miles from Sorrento. 
In area 20 square miles, it consists of a fertile 
inland valley between two lofty plateaux. The 
coast is difficult of access, being girt with steep 
cliffs. Capri, the capital, stands on the eastern 
side, and has a fine cathedral. Anacaprl, on the 
opposite side, crowns Monte Solara, and is 
approached by a rocky stairway. The island 
belonged to Neapolis, and its inhabitants still 
retain the Greek type. Augustus purchased it 
from the Neapolitans in exchange for the larger 
island of Aenaria, and lived there occasionally, and 
Tiberius spent the last ten years of his existence 
in this retreat. Great Britain held it from 1803 
to 1808, and it has always been a favourite resort 


of the British, owing to the fine air and 
picturesque scenery. The Blue and the Green 
grottoes are remarkable for the tints reflected on 
their walls by the waters of the Mcditerhinean. 

CapriooiOt in Music, the term applied to a piece 
of music without any limitation as to form, which 
may either be entirely original, or may consist of 
a transcription of another composer’s subject. The » 
name was originally given to pieces written in the » 
fugued style, with a bright, lively subject. 

Capricorn (Lat. The Goat), a constellation 
of the southern celestial hemisphere, which from 
its position on the ecliptic was adopted as one of 
the signs of the zodiac. Its stars are somewhat 
mixed up with those of Aquarius. The Goat 
appears on the southern meridian in September, 
and thus gives its name to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

CapridlCf in some classifications a family of 
Ruminants, containing the sheep and the goats, as 
distinct from the cattle and from the antelopes. 
[Bovid-®.] 

Caprification (Lat. caprificus, a wild fig), a 
process of facilitating the fertilisation of the fig- 
flower, practised in antiquity, and still in the Levant. 
Branclies of the wild fig are hung on the cultivated 
fig, which usually produces only female flowers. 
These bring with them an insect (Blastophaga) 
reared in the galls formed in the female flower of 
the wild fig, which carries the pollen of the male 
flower of that tree to the female flower of the edible 
fig, which it thereby fertilises. Botanists, however, 
have differed as to its utility. 

Capr^ulffideBi a widely-distributed family 
of Picarian birds, of which the goatsucker (q.v.) 
is the type. [Night- jab. Oil-bird, Whip-poor- 
will.] * 

CapcicunXi R genus of small plants belonging to 
the order Solanaceoi, natives of the tropics, valued 
mainly for their fruits, which have a hot pungent 
taste owing to the presence of a. peculiar acrid 
alkaloid known as capsicin. Small pods called 
chillies, Spanish pepper, red pepper, and pod pepper, 
are produced by C. fastigiatum, a native of southern 
India. The larger pods known as capsicums or 
Guinea pepper, the “ poivrons ” of the French, are 
the produce of C. a/nnuum , originally native to South 
America, introduced into Europe by the Spaniards 
and cultivated in England since 1648. Other species 
are C. frutescens, the spur or goat pepper of the 
Bast Indies ; C. tetragonum, the bonnet pepper of 
Jamaica ; C. grossum, bell pepper ; C. c&ra.siforme, 
cherry pepper; and C. haccatum, bird pepper. ' 
Vinegar in which the fruits have been soaked is 
known as Chili vinegar, and Cayenne pepper (q.v.) 
is prepared from the ripe fruits, dried and ground. 

Capstan^ a cylindrical drum, borne on an axial 
spindle, and capable of being revolved either by 
manual power, which is applied by means of cap^ 
Stan bars temporarily applied to holes in the upper 
part of the drum, or by steam power. The drum, 
when being revolved, is prevented from slipping 
back by catches or “ pawls,” which are generally 
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fixed on the deck or platform upon which the 
capstan rests. The object of a capstan is to 
facilitate the performance of any work which 
requires extraordinary effort; and capstans are, 
therefore, always fitted on board ship, where they 
are especially used for heaving in cable, and for 
winding up any heavy bodies. The capstan seems 
to have been introduced into English ships in the 
tinie of Queen Elizabeth. Wooden line-of-battle 
ships carried two capstans — the fore and the main. 
Modern ships often carry several, which are now 
generally moved by steam power, and which are 
of very various designs. 

Oapsnle* a dry, dehiscent, syncarpoiis, and 
superior fruit, occurring in many widely-differing 

n of flowering plants, and varying considerably 
tils of structure. It may be one-chambered 
as in the violets, primroses, and pinks, or many- 
chambered as in flax, and may have parietal placen- 
tation (q.v.) as in violet, central as in flax, or free- 
central as in primrose. Most capsules split longi- 
tudinally into “ valves.” If this valvular dehiscence 
takes place down the dorsal sutures or midribs of 
the carpellary leaves, as in Helicmthemum, the rook- 
rose, it is termed loculioidal, as each loculus or 
chamber will be broken into, and each valve will 
consist of two half-carpels. If the splitting be 
along the ventral sutures, or lines of junction 
between carpels, it is termed aeptwidal, and each 
valve is a carpel. In either of these cases the septa 
or partitions between the chambers may, as in the 
thorn-apple, be broken across, when the capsule is 
-called septifragal. Some capsules dehisce by teeth, 
the carpels only splitting apart slightly at the apex, 
.as in primroses and pinks ; others open by small 
holes or pores, as in the poppy and snapdragon. 
'These last have been separated jpore-oapmles ; 
and those which dehisce transversely, forming a 
round lid, such as AnctgalUs, the pimpernel, and 
Leeytkis^ the monkey-pot, have been termed a 
pyxidiwn. There is little to differentiate the 
siliqmi (q.v.) of the Cr'twiferm from the capsule, 
and the name is often extended to the inferior 
capsular fruit, or diplotegia^ of Iridacerv^ (hmpanu- 
lacewy etc. In this, however, there is much real 
-difference in development. 

Captam, a chief officer. In the army, a com- 
mander of a company. In the navy, a commander 
•of a ship. By courtesy, every commanding officer 
of a man of war is called captain, no matter 
what may be his rank ip the service, but the 
ierm is strictly applied only to one having the 
rank of post-captain; to one, that is, who has 
passed through the preliminary grades of lieu- 
tenant and commander, in either of which grades 
he is available for the command of vessels of 
r^condary importtince. The full pay of a captain 
in the British navy varies from £410 12s. 6d. to 
£602 6s. per annum. He may also receive allow- 
ances, additional pay, etc., and, if of senior rank, 
he may be temporarily appointed Commodore (q.v.). 
A staff captain is a namyatiTig officer of the highest 
rank. A captain of the fleet is an officer, either a 
captain or a rear-admiral, who is temporarily ap- 
pointed to act as chief of the staff to an admir^ 


commanding a fleet. Captain is also, in the royal 
navy, the title of the chief sailor among particular 
gangs of blue-jackets in a ship. There is thus a 
captain of the hold, a captain of the main-top, a 
captain of a gun, etc. 

Capua, an ancient fortified city, the capital of 
Oami^nia, is situated near the river Voltumo, 
18 miles N. of Naples. It is believed to have been 
founded by the Tuscans in the ninth century B.C., and 
soon became exceedingly wealthy and luxurious. 
The Samnites captured it in 424 B.c., and soon 
degenerated under its enervating influence, so that 
Borne had to protect them from the neighbouring 
tribes. The inhabitants were despoiled by their 
allies of much of their land, but were admitted 
to citizenship. In the second Punic war they 
joined Hannibal, and demoralised his soldiers. Tlie 
city was then taken by Borne and severely 
punished, its civic existence being destroyed, and 
the remainder of its territory converted into Boinan 
public land. This territory, known as the Ager 
Campanus, is much heard of in the agrarian con* 
troversies of the time of Cicero. The city was 
restored to municipal privileges for fidelity in the 
Social war. Under Julius Csesar it became a Boman 
colony. The Vandals (466) and the Saracens (846) 
utterly destroyed it, and its site is now occupied by 
the town of Santa Maria, where the ruins of the 
great amphitheatre still exist. The modem Capua 
was founded at Casilinum by a remnant of the sur- 
vivors of the Saracen assault. It is one of the 
strongest places in South Italy. 

Capncllin (Fr. capucJiey a cowl), a reformed 
branch of the Franciscan order, founded in 1526 by 
Matthew de Baschi of Urbino in 1626. He attempted 
to restore the original strict rule of the order (as he 
conceived it) together with the original dress and 
cowl. The monks were to live by begging, and 
everything about them was to be poor and mean : 
even the chalices in their churches were to be of 
pewter. The founder himself withdrew from the 
order, and their third Vicar-General, Bernardino 
'Ochino, married and became a Protestant, and 
eventually a Socinian and an advocate of free 
divorce. In consequence of this they came very 
near forcible suppression by the Pope. Abolished 
in France and Germany at the end of the 18th 
century, they revived, but were again suppressed in 
both countries in 1880. There are still several 
thousands, mainly in Austria and Switzerland. In 
England it has five monasteries ; there are two in 
Wales, and tliree in Ireland. 

Capuobin Monkey, a popular name for any 
species or individual of the genus Cebus, ranging 
from Costa Bica to Paraguay, derived from the 
fact that the disposition of the hair round the face 
somewhat resembles the hood of a Capuchin friar. 
They are small in size, lively and affectionate, and 
possessed of considerable intelligence. Kengger 
taught one which he kept as a pet to open nuts 
breaking them with a stone. C. aUnfronSy 0, 
fatuellua the Brown, and C. capuoinWy the 
Weeper Capuchin, are the best Imown of the 
eighteen spiles. 
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Capaleta, The, a Ghibelline family of Verona, 
whose feud with the rival house of the Montagus 
has become famous through Shakespeare's tragedy 
of Borneo a/nd Juliet, and through Dante’s reference 
to it in the 6th book of his Purgatory, The quarrel, 
if it has any historical basis, must be traced to the 
early part of the fourteenth century. 

OhmfhBXVkiHydrochocrus capyha/ra'), sometimes 
called the Water-hog, a semi-aquatic rodent of the 
guinea-pig family from the north and e.ast of South 
America. It is the largest living member of the . 
order. Some that Darwin shot were over 3 ft. long. 
He says that “ from their manner of walking, and 
colour, they resemble pigs ; but when seated on 
their haunches . . . they reassume the appear- 
ance of their congeners, cavies and rabbits.” 
Their skins are of trifling value, and the meat is 
very indifferent. 

Carabobo, a- state of the republic of Vene- 
zuela, S. America. It has an area of 8,080 square 
miles, and produces coffee, tobacco, indigo, wheat, 
and cotton. Valencia, the capital, stands 85 miles 
S.W. of Caracas. The chief port is Puerto Cabello. 

Caracal (Jhlis caracal), a lynx -like cat from 
Africa and the warmer parts of Asia. The upper 
surface is reddish-brown, the under parts pftler, 
and occasionally white. Some specimens are 
partially spotted, and in all the tiiil (some 9 in. or 
10 in.) is tipped with black ; the ears are tufted, 
and about 3 in. long. Total length from 35 in. to 
40 in. In India the caracal is trained to hunt 
small game. 

Caraoalla, Mabcus Aubelius Antoninus, the 
son of the Emperor Septiraius Severus, was born at 
Lyons in 188 A.D. His true name, Bassianus, was 
dropped for Caracalla on account of the hooded 
tunic which he wore and introduced into the army. 
He was also nicknamed Tarantus. He endeavoured 
to assassinate his father, and on succeeding to the 
purple in 211, murdered his brother Geta in the 
presence of his mother. He also put to death some 
20,000 people supposed to be adverse to his rule. 
His life, happily short., was one succession of insane 
excesses committed in his progresses through all 
parts of the empire. He married his mother-in- 
law, and then devastated Mesopotamia because the 
king refused him his daughter. Alexandria was 
subjected to a fearful massacre on account of his 
sarcastic reception by the people. He was at last 
killed at Sdessa (217) by one of his guards, Ma- 
crinus, who usurped the throne. 

Caracaraf the Brazilian name for Polyhorue 
hraziliensis, from its cry ; applied also to the other 
species of falcon-like hawks of the sub-family 
Polyborinae, exclusively South American, with the 
exception of the Secretary-bird (q.v.). The toes 
of these birds are webbed at the base, and they 
seem quite as much at home on the ground as in 
the air. They feed on frogs, small reptiles, 
offal, etc. The plumage is brownish-grey with 
darker markings, and the bare pale skin of the face 
becomes red when the birds are irritated or 
excited. 


CaraoM, or Cabaccas, a city of South America, 
capital of the United States of Venezuela, is situated 
at an altitude of nearly 3,000 feet above sea-level in 
lat. 10® ar N., and long. 67® & W. It is 
regularly built, with well-paved and spacious 
streets; and among its chief edifices are the 
cathedral, university, federal palaces, and other 
official buildings. In the cathedral is the tomb of 
Bolivar. Public parks and gardens are numerous, 
and it is well provided with educational and 
charitable institutions. It is subject to earth- 
quakes, and in 1812 as many as 12, (XX) people are 
said to have perished in this way, while a great 
part of the city was destroyed. 

Caraoci, or Cabbacci, Agostino, painter, was 
born in 1558 in Bologna. A pupil of his cousin, 
Ludovico (q.v.), he yet paid more attention to 
engraving than to painting, and as an engraver he 
tafcs a high place in Italian art. His painting of 
the Communion of St. Jerome is justly celebrated, 
and shows to what eminence he might have risen 
had he cultivated the art. He died at Parma in 
1601, just as he was completing his great painting 
of Ceiestial, T&i*restrial, and Venal Loee. 

Caraccif Annibale, brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1560 in Bologna. St,, lloch distributing 
Alms was the first picture to confer fame, and he 
was in consequence employed to paint the Farnese 
gallery at Rome. The series of frescoes he here 
painted is considered his greatest work. Among 
his easel-pictures the chief is the Three Marys 
mailing over Christ, now possessed by the Earl of 
Carlisle. He died in 1609 at Rome, being buried 
near to Raphael’s tomb in the Pantheon. 

Caraccif Ludovico, painter, cousin of the two 
preceding, was born in 1555 at Bologna. While 
studying under Tintoretto at Venice he acquired 
the reputation of being a dunce. After a careful 
study of preceding masters, he became imbued 
with principles antagonistic to the art then pre- 
vailing in Bologna, and to promote these principles 
established a school under the name Incamminati, 
or the “ Right Road.” With him were associated 
his cousins, Agostino and Annibale, and so successful 
was the project that every other school of art in 
Bologna was deserted and closed. He died in 
1619. Among the works of Ludovico still preserved 
at Bologna are Madonna a/nd Child throned, Ma» 
donna and Child sta/nding, Tra/nsfiguration, etc. 

Caracoioli, PbincbFbancesco, a distinguished 
Neapolitan naval commander, was born about 1729, 
and, after having bravely served his sovereign and 
country, joined the Parthenopean republic, and for 
a short time was commander-in-chief of its fleet. 
Upon becoming convinced that the King of Naples 
would recover his throne, he endeavoured to secrete 
himself, but, being discovered, was carried on board 
Lord Nelson’s flagship, which was then engaged in 
protecting royalist interests. The unfortunate 
prince was at once tried by court-martial, and the 
same evening was hanged at the yard-arm of the 
Sicilian frigate Minerva, This was on June 29th, 
1799. Lord Nelson has been accused of having 
unduly hurried the proceedings, and of having 
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acted anjustiiiably throughout; and it must be 
admitted that the circumstances attendant on the 
prince’s execution constitute a blot upon the 
memory of our greatest admiral. At the same 
time it is impossible to suppose that Nelson realised 
that ha was doing wrong. The indignation of the 
loyal sailor seems to have got the better of the 
natural humanity of the kindly man. 

CaractaolUl, or Cabaxk>o, king of the ancient 
Britons, fought against the Bomans during the 
period 43 to 50 a.d. At length overcome, he fled to 
Cartisinandua, Queen of the Brigantes, who betrayed 
him ; and in 51 a.d. he was led in triumph through 
Home by the Emperor Claudius. His dignifie<i 
demeanour so impressed the emperor that he was 
pardoned, but according to tradition died at Rome 
54 A.D. 

Cavaffay Carlo, nephew of Pope Paul IV., was 
born in 1517. Made cardinal by his uncle, he was 
banished from Home for extortion, and in 1561 
executed by Pope Pius IV. 

Caramal, a dark brown bitter substance, 
obtained by heating sugar to about 200® C. 

Caranoaway, a largo Texan tril:>e formerly 
ranging along the coast from Galveston Island to 
the Rio Grande del Norte ; said to have been 
cannibals, and noted for tlieir great stature, 
averaging 6 ft., were reduced to forty or fifty in 
1843, when they migrated to Tamaulipasin Mexico, 
jind are now probably extinct. (See A. R. Roessler 
in Smithsonian Report for 1881.) 

Caranz. [Horse-Mackerel.] 

Carapace, (1) a term applied to the hard cover- 
ing of the Artiiuopoda. It is composed of a series 
of layers containing hard bands of phosphate of 
lime, chitln, etc. ; in some cases, as in the crab, the 
carapace is compo.sed only of one piece (the cephalo- 
thorax), formed of the skeletal elements of many 
somites fused together ; or it may be bi-valve(l, 
}is in some Entomostraca. The carapace is usually 
thrown off periodically by a process of moulting, 
known as “eedysis.” The carapace differs from 
shell in microscopic structure ns well as in compo- 
sition. (2) The dorsal or upper half of the “ shell ” 
of a Turtle or Tortoise, The lower half is called 
the Plastron. 

Carat, as applied to gold, is used to mean 
simply part by weight of the substance. Thus 
, 18 carat gold signifies that the article consists of 
ifths, or 75 per cent, pure gold. The gold used in 
our current coinage consists of 91*66 pure gold, or 
22 carats. The carat as used for weighing precious 
stones differs in different countries, but for dia- 
monds, a convention of the diamond merchants of 
London, Paris, and Amsterdam agreed in 1877 that 
the carat, equivalent to 4 diamond grains, should 
be 205 milligrams, and should be divided by 4ths, 
8ths, 16ths, and so forth. The tiny platinum 
weights used by diamond merchants are some of 
them hardly more than a film. The word, of Greek 
origin through Arabic, originally denoted a kind of 
seed. 


Cavavaca, a town of Spain in the province of 
Murcia, is situated on a stream of the same name 
in a rich wine district. It has the ancient castle 
of Santa Cruz, and has manufactures of woollens, 
oil, paper, and leather. 

Carav^gio, Michel Ambriohi da, painter, 
was bom in 1569 at Carav^gio, Lombardy, whence 
he received his name. His father being a mason, 
employed him as a labourer, but he zealously 
worked as a painter and won the patronage of 
Cardinal del Monte. The distinctive feature of his 
work was the contempt it displayed for idealism of 
any kind, and he became the head of the naturalists’ 
school. He was of a violent disposition, which led 
him into continual trouble, being obliged to flee 
from Rome on account of a manslaughter committed 
in a gambling quarrel. He sought refuge in 
M<alta, where he again got into trouble. Escaping 
thence he was seized with a violent fever, brought 
on by wounds and exposure and, lying down on 
the beach at Porto Ercole, died in 1609. Among his 
leading pictures are The Frandnlent Gaanblerg, 
TJui Burial of Christy Christ a/nd His Disciples at 
Emmaus, in the National Gallery, and St. Sehastkm. 

CaravaggiOf Polidoro Caldara da, painter, 
was born towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
and assisted liaphael on the Vatican frescoes. The 
CrtiolJixUm and Christ hearing the Cross are his 
most famous pictures. In 1543, while on his way 
from Messina, where he had amassed a considerable 
fortune, he was robbed and murdered by his 
assistant, Tonno Calabrere. 

Caravan (Persian hdr, business, and Arabic 
Juiir, trade) denotes a company of mercliants of 
the Bast, who combine together for mutual com- 
pany and protection while travelling from place to 
place with their goods. The practice is of ancient 
date, and mention is made more than once of such 
travelling in the Bible. For instance, the company 
to which Joseph was sold by his brethren was just 
such a caravan as may be met with at the present 
day. The head of the caravan is called a Reis, and 
has considerable power. The caravanserai, or inn 
where at certain spots a caravan halts for the night, 
consists of a courtyard for the camels surrounded 
by buildings for sheltering the men, and is only an 
inn in the sense of providing shelter. For food the 
caravan is self-dependent. The word caravan has 
been applied in modem times to vehicles in which 
the travellers live. “Van” is the same word 
shortened. 

Caraway, the half fruit or mericarp (q.v.) of 
the umbelliferous CarumCami^ commonly miscalled 
a seed. The plant is a native of northern and 
western Asia and northern Europe, and is cultivated 
in Kent and Essex, occurring also as an escape. It 
has a fusiform root, finely-cut leaves, compound 
umbels with not more than one bract, white flowers 
of which the outer ones are larger, and an oblong 
fruit. The mericarps have each five ridges and 
conspicuous oil-cavities. They have an aromatic 
odour and a spicy taste, from the presence of from 
three to six per cent, of a volatile oil, a mixture of 
the stearoptene carvol and oarvefie. This oil is 
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extracted by distillation and is used in medicine as 
a carminative and as a flavouring ingredient in 
liqueurs and confectionery. It is more abundant 
when the plant is grown in northern regions. 
Whole caraways are also largely used in cookery, 
and about a thousand tons are imported into 
England annually, mainly from Holland. 

Carbamide. [Ubba.] 

Carbaminee, also called Uocyimides, or isonU 
triletf are a class of organic compounds, of the 
composition X.N.C. where X is any hydrocarbon 
radical, as methyl, ethyl, etc., ix. CH3, CjHg, etc. 
They are volatile and poisonous, with a disgusting 
odour, and form a large class of chemically- 
important substances. 

Carbaeotic Add, also called Figbio Acid, or 
Tbinitbophbnol CgHa(N0a)80H, is a yellow, 
crystalline, soluble substance, prepared by the action 
of nitric acid on phenol. It is used in microscopic 
work for the purpose of staining objects. Its salts 
readily explode by concussion or hejit ; ammonium 
piorate, CgH 2 (N 02 ) 30 NH 4 , is largely used in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

Carbine, a short-barrelled musket or rifle 
suitable for use by cavalry. As regards calibre, 
breech-apparatus, etc., the modern carbine is 
similar to the corresponding modern rifle ; but it 
has less power and range, since the reduced length 
of barrel does not permit of the complete combus- 
tion of the powder charge. The weapon has given 
its name to a certain type of cavalry— the Car- 
bineers. 

Carbohydrates are a class of closely-related 
substances, all consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and 
dxygen, the two latter elements being present in 
the proportion in which they exist in water. Under 
this head are included amongst others the sugars, 
l^ape sugar, cane sugar, milk sugar, etc. ; starch, 
dextrin, cellulose, gums, etc. They are frequent 
constituents of plants (starch, cellulose, etc.), and 
animal products (glycogen). Many have recently 
been synthetically prepared, and their constitution 
shown to be analogous to aldehydes or ketones. Al- 
most all exert an action on polarised light, and most 
undergo fermentation by the action of different 
micro-organisms, the products varying with the 
carbohydrate and with the organism employed. 

Carbolic Acid, also known as Phenol and 
Cbbasote, is a hydroxy derivative of Benzene (q.v.) 
of composition CgHjOH. It is chiefly obtained from 
heavy coal-tar oil (Benzene, Coal Tab) by treating 
with soda, and then adding an acid to the soda 
solution. When pure it forms colourless needles, 
melting at 42^, but it soon becomes coloured. It 
has weak acid properties, a characteristic odour, a 
burning taste, and is poisonous. 

Carbolic acid is extensively employed as an 
antiseptic and disinfectant. The surgeon uses it 
for cleansing instruments and s^wnges, and as a 
stimulating and antiseptic lotion in the treatment 
of ulcerated surfaces. If applied to infected matter 
with the object of destroying germs, the solution 


must be of suitable strength. A^ ordinarily 
employed, carbolic acid is often well-nigh useless. 
It is a common practice to add a small quantity of 
a 5 per cent, solution to a large volume of nomous 
material, the resulting strength of the mixture 
being absurdly insufficient for the production of 
the germicidal effect which it is desirable should 
be obtained. Carbolic acid is but rarely administered 
internally ; it has, however, been employed in small 
doses in fevers. It is sometimes accidentally 
swallowed and gives rise to symptoms of irritant 
poisoning ; it may be absorbed from wounded sur- 
faces, and in such cases a peculiar discoloration 
of the urine has been noted (carboluria). 

Carbon (atomic weight 11*97) is a non-metallio 
elementary substance, which occurs very abundantly 
and is widely distributed. It occurs free in three 
different modifications [Allotbopy], viz. as dia- 
mond, graphite, and charcoal. All organic matter 
contains carbon combined with other elements. It 
occurs combined with hydrogen in many mineral 
oils or petroleum, etc. Combined with oxygen it 
is found in the atmosphere and volcanic gases. In 
combination with oxygen and magnesia, or lime 
(dolomite and limestone), it forms a large portion of 
the earth’s crust. The diamond is the purest form 
of carbon. It is found chiefly in South Africa, 
India, and Brazil. It was proved to consist solely 
of carbon by Lavoisier, who showed that when 
burnt, carbon dioxide, CO 2 , was the only product. 
It is generally colourless, has a fine lustre, and is 
the hardest substance known. It crystallises in 
the regular system, and has a specific pavity 8*5. 
Graphite occurs in the United States, Siberia, etc., 
and in England in Cornwall and Cumberland. It 
has a specific gravity 2*2, is of a glistening ™y- 
black colour, and leaves a streak on paper. It is 
hence used for the manufacture of pencils and is 
known as black lead or %}lumbago. Besides its use 
for this purpose it is largely employed as a lubri- 
cant, and for the manufacture of crucibles. It 
crystallises in hexagonal plates. Charcoal or* 
amorphous carbon is obtained by heating many 
organic substances in the absence of air. From 
wood by such a process wood charcoal is obtained. 
It is very porous, and can absorb many gases. 
Animal charcoal or bone black (q.v.) is obtained 
similarly from bones. Lamp blacky an impure 
carbon obtained by the imperfect combustion of 
oil, etc., is largely used as a pigment. Gas carbon 
is a very hard variety left in gas retorts after heating 
coal for the production of illuminating gas. Au 
these latter forms are more or less impure, contain- 
ing variable quantities of ash, etc. The different 
varieties of coal all consist chiefly of carbon, the 
quantity var 3 dng from about 70 per cent, in brown 
coal to about 97 per cent, in anthracite. Carbon 
bums in air forming carbon dioxide, COj. Another 
oxide also exists— carbonic or monoxide (q.v.), CO. 
With hydrogen and oxygen, etc., it forms a very Iwge 
number of compounds of every variety of chemical 
and physical character. The chemistry of the 
carbon compounds on this account is regarded by 
itself as a branch of the science, and commonly 
called orgmic chemistry. 
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OarbonadOf or Oabbonate, is an opaque, 
black diamond found in Brazil, of extreme hardness, 
and used on that account for boring rooks and for 
smoothing the surfaces of grindstones and emery- 
wheels. 

Oarboiiarif the Italian word for colliers or 
charcoal-burners, was the name given to a secret 
society which existed in Italy and France in the 
early part of the 19th century. It was first 
formed in the fastnesses of the Abruzzi, and gave 
much trouble to Murat, whom its members hated 
almost as much as they did Ferdinand. They took 
their principles and ritual partly from freemasonry 
an' I partly from Christianity, and gave to their 
meetings the names of haraoca (hut), vendita (sale), 
and alia vendita (big sale), in ascending order of im- 
portance. In 1820 their numbers are said to have 
mounted to several hundred thousands, Charles 
Albert of Sardinia, Lord Byron, Silvio Pellico, and 
Mazzini being among their number, but their power 
was broken by Austria, and in 1831 they were 
absorbed by Mazzini and the “ Young Italy ” move- 
ment. The establishment in France was organised 
in 1820, Lafayette being the moving power, the 
members calling themselves bans cousins^ and speak- 
ing of outsiders as pagani. Their meetings were 
ventee pa/rticulVeree^ ventes pentrales, hantes ventes 
and ventea aupremea. They were careful to possess 
no documents. After an unsuccessful rising in 182 1 . 
they took part in the revolution of 1830, and by 
1848 they had almost ceased to exist. 

Carbonic Acid is used to signify both the 
gas carbon dioxide COj, and its compound with 
water H3CO3. The gas occurs in the atmosphere 
to the extent of about *04 per cent., and is 
found in volcanic gases. It is always produced 
when cai'bonaceous substances burn in air or oxygen. 
It is one of the waste products of the animal 
economy, and hence occurs in expired air. Green 
plants, however, under the influence of sunlight, 
decom{)ose the atmospheric COg with elimination 
of the oxygen. It is also generally a product of 
fermentiitive fiction. It may be prepared by the 
action of an acid upon a carbonate, as chalk or 
marble. The action is represented by the equation 
CaCOa 4* 2HC1 = CaClg -h OHa -f CO.,. It is a 
colourless gas with a peculiar odour. It is heaider 
than air (density 1*52). By cold and pressure it 
may be liquefied, or solidified to a white snow-like 
mass. Though not really [wisonous it is non- 
respirable, and if present to the extent of 2 or 3 
per cent, renders air suffocating. Lighted tapers 
immersed in it are at once extinguished. It is 
soluble in water, and water charged at high 
pressure gives off the gas at ordinary pressure with 
effervescence, e,g. sodawater, cliampagne, etc. Its 
solution in water has weak acid properties, and may 
be regarded as containing an acid HgCOo, the salts of 
which are known as carhonatea when both hydro- 
gen atoms are replaced by a metal, as CaCO#, and 
hicathmatea when only one is so replaced. 

Carbonifbrous Sy^stem, a great series of 
Palaeozoic rocks named from the occurrence of coal 
(q. V.) in its upper portion, reaching sometimes a thick- 
ness of 20,000 feet. It generally i)asses conformably 


downwards into the underlying Old Bed Sandstone, 
and in Bohemia, at Autun in France, and elsewhere, 
it passes conformably upward into Permian rocks. 
Carboniferous rocks seem mostly to have accumu- 
lated in the sea not far from land, or in lagoon 
swamps that hfive been compared to the mangrove 
swamps of the present day. The close of the 
Devonian epoch would seem to have been marked 
by great though gradual geographical changes, so 
that an open sea extended from , the west of Ire- 
land to Westphalia, undergoing during the earlier 
part of the Carboniferous e|X)ch continuous de- 
pression, but shallowing towards land to the north 
of Derbyshire. Subsequently, during the latter 
part of the epoch, though depression must have 
continued, at least intermittently, the “ lagoon 
type of shallower water conditions seems to have 
extended southward over most of the area occupied 
previously by the “ marine type.” In the open sea 
a very pure limestone, sometimes foraminiferal, 
sometimes crinoidal, and sometimes coralline, known 
as the Carboniferous, or, from the scenery it now 
often forms, as Mountain Limestone, accumulated to 
a depth in some places exceeding 6,000 feet. The 
lagoon type, on the other hand, is represented by 
thousands of feet of sandstone and grit, with oc- 
casional conglomerate and shale, with seams of 
coal (q.v.) resting on beds of fire-clay, and with 
beds of clay-ironstone (q.v.) nodules. False-bedding 
(q.v.), ripple-mark, and suncracks tell of the shallow 
water origin of the 8and.stones, and the coal-seams 
mark successive forest-growths during considerable 
pauses in the sinking of the area. Volcanic activity 
during the earlier part of the epoch is marked by 
intercalated rocks in Derbyshire, the Isle of Man, 
and especially in the south of Scotland, where some 
sheets reach a thickness of 1,600 feet. In Russia, 
China, and western North America, Carboniferous 
rocks cover large areas horizontally, as does the 
Carboniferous Limestone in Ireland ; but in England 
the limestone forms the axial Pennine anticlinal 
from Northumberland to Derbyshire, and elsewhere 
the system is mainly preserved in synclinal basins 
or “coal-fields,” once united but now detached. 
The limestones contain a rich marine fauna, 1,600 
species having been described. They are largely 
composed of foraminifera, such as Fuauli/na ; 
abound in corals, such as Lithoatrotion ; in crinoids, 
such as Platycrmua ; in polyzoans, especially Fene- 
Stella ; in brachiopods, especially Producttta and 
Spirif^ ; and in pelecypods; and contain the 
blastoid Pentreviitea, numerous gastropods, ptero- 
pods, and cephalopods, the last of the trilobites 
and numerous fish, some of large size, represented 
by spines and teeth like those of rays or sharks. 
The flora of the shales and coal includes Calamitea 
(q.v.), Lepidodendnm (q.v.), and 8igillaria (q.v.), 
reaching the size of trees ; ferns, such as Alithop- 
teriSy characterising the higher beds; and, appar- 
ently from higher ground, some little known coni- 
fers. Mussels, prol>ably fresh- water, such wa An- 
thracoaia^ scorpions, millepedes, a great variety of 
insects belonging to a primitive type {Palmdicty- 
opzera')^ especially from Commentry in France, 
and snails, such as Pupa and Zonitea, and large 
salamander-like labyriiithodonts (q.v.), such as 
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Arehegomxirus, the earliest of their class, occur in 
the same beds with this flora, though an occasional 
band contains marine shells. The system may be 
subdivided as follows : — 


Upp£B.*~Coal*Mea&ure se- 
ries. (8,000 feet iu Scot- 
land ; 12,000 feet iu South 
Wales.) 

MiDULE.oMillstone Grit. 


Lower. — Carbouiferous 
Limestone series. 


/■Upi>er ; 160 to 500 feet. 

I Middle : With Pennant Grit 8,000 
< to 4,000 feet. 

I Lower : With Gannister (a sili- 
V ceous tli-e-clay). 460 to 2,000 feet 
800 to 5,500 feet. 

f Yoredale Shales and Grits. 300 to 
I 4,500 feet. 

{ Tliie.k or Seaiir Limestone. 500 to 
J 3,500 feet. 

‘'i Lower Limestone Shale or Tuib- 
I dian, with Galoiferous Sand- 
j stone of Scotland. 100 to 1,000 
L feet 


The divisions, as will be seen, vary exceedingly in 
thickness. In the north a few coal-seams occur in 
the Limestone and Millstone Grit ; but in the south 
the latter is known as Farewell Rock, no coal oc- 
curring in or below it. From its barrenness it is 
called Moor Rock in the north. In Sou*h Wales 
there are about eighty coal-seams with a total 
thickness of 120 feet ; in Staff ordsliire 30 feet are 
worked as one seam. It is probable that the highest 
beds of the Coal Measures, present at Autun, and 
in Bohemia, are absent in Britain. In addition to 
coal and iron (haematite, as at Ulverston, from the 
Limestone, and clay-ironstone from the Coal Mea- 
sures) the system yields much valuable flagstone, 
especially the Yorkshire flags; the Craigleith or 
Calciferous sandstone (q.v.) for building ; various 
marbles, grey, black, and encrinital ; millstones, 
grindstones, and honestones ; ores of lead, copper, 
and zinc in veins in the Lirae.stone ; and, by dis- 
tillation of the often bituminous shales, paraflin, 
alum, and copperas. 


Carbon ISonozide, or Carbonic Oxide, 
is produced when carbonaceous matters burn in a 
quantity of oxygen insufficient for the formation 
of the dioxide. It is produced also when carbonic 
acid passes over heated charcoal, and is hence 
often found in the gases from coke stoves. It is 
very poisonous, as it forms a compound with the 
haemoglobin of the blood with expulsion of the 
oxygen. 


Carbon Proceas, a photographic printing 
process, which dejxsnds on the fact that gelatine 
becomes insoluble if mixed with potassium bichro- 
mate (K 2 Cr«^ 07 ) and exposed to light. The paper 
(** pigmented paper,” or “carbon tissue”) is there- 
fore prepared by coating it with gelatine, well- 
mixed with some finely-powdered pigment, as 
Venetian red, bone black, alizarin lake, etc. It is 
then sensitised by floating it on a solution of 
potassium bichromate, and dried. To obtain the 
print it is exposed to light under the photographic 
“ negative.” As no visible change occurs, the length 
of exposure must be gauged % experience, or by 
means of an instrument called the “ actinometer.” 
When fully printed it requires to be “ developed.” 
To do this the gelatine is transferred face down- 
wards to another sheet of paper by pressing it on 
when wet, and peeling off the original paper sup- 
port. It is then washed with hot water, which 


dissolves off the gelatine and pigments in the parts 
unexposed to light. It is next immersed in alum 
solution to hanlen the film, washed w*^eU in cold 
water, and dried. 

Carbuncle. 1. A deop-coloured garnet cut en 
cabochonf that is, with a smooth, unfacetted 
convex surface. It is generally deep red or tinged 
with violet, the variety alrmindine, or iron-alumina 
garnet. The finest and largest si)ecimens come 
from Ceylon and Peru, They often receive 
additional fire from a backing of metallic foil ; but 
the earbuTuynlus of Pliny and the bareheth and 
Jtadhod of the Hebrew Bible, all named from their 
lire, seem most probably to refer to this stone. 
[Garnet.] 2. An inflammatory swelling of the skin 
and subcutaneous tissue, akin to a boil, but in- 
volving a larger area, and accompanied by more 
severe constitutional disturbance. Again, in a 
carbuncle the skin commonly gives way at several 
points, exposing the underlying slough, while in a 
boil tliere is but one opening. Carbuncle more 
usually affects men than women, and is particularly 
apt to occur in the subjects of gout or diabetes. 
The nape of the neck and the back are common 
situations of the disease. Treatment is generally 
confined to the administration of general remedies, 
with the local application of poultices ; in some 
instances, however, caustics are of service, and the 
obstinate cases are sometimes dealt with by free 
crucial incision. 

Carburetted Hydrogen. [Methane, Ethy- 
lene.] 

Caroagente» a town of Spain in tlic province 
of Valencia, is situated near the river Tncar. Its 
inhabitants are mainly occupied in agriculture and 
manufactures of textile fabrics. 

Carcassone, chief town of the French depart- 
ment of Aude, is situated on both sides of the river 
Aude and on the Canal du Midi. It comprises an 
old town and a new town, parts of the former 
dating back to the eleventh century, while the 
latter is well and uniformly built. Among its 
ecclesiastical buildings the first is the cathedral 
of St. Nazaire. There are also public buildings 
of considerable architectural merit. The staple 
industry is in woollens. In the thirteenth century 
Simon de Montfort and his followers burned 400 
Al^igenses in Carcassone and committed severe 
depredations upon the town. 

Carcluirodoily a genus of sharks belonging to 
the order Lanmidcby known in a fossil state from 
Cretaceous times and represented by one living 
species, C. T<mdeletiiy the njost formidable of existing 
sharks, as were its congeners of those of past ages. 
It now attains a length of 40 feet, with triangular 
teeth with serrate edges, 2J inches long and 
inches wide; but species in Tertiary strata haa 
teeth five inches long and four wide. These 
were widely distributed, being found in the Suffolk 
and Antwerp Crag, in Malta, where they are sold 
as “the veritable teeth of St. Paul,’* in Eg 3 rpt, 
New Zealand, Jamaica, South Carolina, and in 
Florida, where they are largely quarried for ex- 
port to England for artificial manure 
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Careinoua. [OANOEk] 

Oarcalsitai a granite in which the felspar has 
been converted into kaolin or china-clay (q.v.), 
consisting, therefore, of quartz, kaolin, and mica, 
and constituting the “soft growan’* of Carclaze, 
near St. Austell, Cornwall, where it is largely 
worked as a material for the porcelain manufacture. 
It is practically infusible, constituting what the 
Chinese call the bone of the ware, ijb. its less 
translucent part. [Pbtuntzite.] 

Cardauoiiii the fruits of several plants 
belonging to the genera ElettaHa and Amomum in 
the order Mngiberaoea^ which have an aromatic 
odour and a spicy taste and are used in medicine, 
curries, liqueurs, cattle-foods, etc. The fruit is a 
three-chambered capsule from a quarter of an inch 
to an inch in length, containing numerous angular 
seeds. They contain a camphor, C,oHig(H20)8. 
The true officinal cardamom is that of Malabar, 
Elettaria Ca/rdamomum^ with the shortest capsules. 
In the East, cardamoms are chewed with betel. 

Cardailf Jebome, philosopher and mathema- 
tician, was born in 1601 at Pavia. As professor of 
mathematics at Milan he began to acquire fame, 
subsequently devoting himself to medicine. His 
renown as a physician secured for him an invitation 
in 1662 to Scotland to attend Archbishop Hamilton, 
who had suffered from asthma for ten years, and 
whom Cardan succeeded in curing. In 1670, while 
professor of medicine at Bologna, he was imprisoned 
for debt, and being released in the following year 
evaded his creditors by removing to Romo. Here 
he became a member of the medical college, and 
had conferred on him a pension by the Pope. In 
1676 he died, it being reported that he voluntarily 
starved himself in order that a prophecy (he made 
pretensions to the gift) he had made as to the 
date of his death might be fulfilled. His writings 
were numerous and on various subjects, physics, 
mathematics, medicine, astronomy, ethical science, 
logic, music, and natural history. He also wrote 
his autobiography. 

CardenaSi a seaport on the N. coast of Cuba, 
is the leading commercial centre of the island, and 
is about 120 miles S.E. of Havana. 

Cardiai the Greek word for the heart. The inner 
lining of the heart is hence known as the endocar- 
dium, and the outer lining as the pericardium. 
The adjective cardiac is also extensively used. 
[Heart.] The portion of the stomach lying inclose 
proximity to the heart is called the cardiac end of 
the stomach, in contradistinction to the pyloric end 
adjoining the pylorus. [Stomach.] 

Cardialgia. [Heartburn.] 

Cardiff, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
of S. Wales, the chief town of Glamorganshire, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Taff, on the 
estuary of the Severn. The terminus of several 
railways, it is also provided with extensive and 
commodious docks, covering an area of about 200 
acres. It is thus the chief centre for the export of 
the mineral and manufactured produce of S. Wales. 


Amox^ the industries of the town itself are shijp- 
building and ironworks. It has an old castle, built 
in the eleventh century, and celebrated as the prison 
in which Robert, Duke of Normandy, Henry I.’s 
brother, died in 1134. Other buildings of note are 
the county infirmary, town hall, university college, 
and public library and museum ; and opposite to 
the castle grounds, on the banks of the Taff, are the 
Sophia gaMens, a gift to the town from a former 
Marchioness of Bute. A suburb of Cardiff is the 
ancient city — the smallest in this country—of 
Llandaff. Cardiff is connected by steamers with 
America and the leading English and Irish ports. 
Pop. (1901), 164,420. 

Cardigan, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, S. Wales, county town of Cardiganshire, is 
situated on the S.E. of Cardigan Bay, at the mouth 
of the river Teifi. Its harbour, being obstructed by 
a bar, affords accommodation for vessels of light 
draught only. It engages extensively in salmon 
fishing, and does a considerable export trade in 
slates. The town is built chiefly of slate rock, its 
streets being narrow and irregular. In the neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of Cardigan castle, and the 
leading edifices in the town are the ancient church 
of St. Mary’s and the block of buildings embracing 
the town hall, exchange, markets, and library. 
Pop. (1901), 3,611. 

Card^au, James Thomas Brudenell. 
seventh £irl op, general, was born in 1797 at 
Hambledon, in Hampshire. In 1818 he enterea 
Parliament as representative for Marlborough, suc- 
ceeding to £he peerage on the death of his father in 
1837. Meanwhile, in 1824, he had entered the 
army as cornet in the 8th Hussars, becoming 
lieutenant-colonel in the 16th Hussars in 1832. In 
this last regiment he succeeded in making himself 
one of the most unpopular of officers, and in the 
two years during which he was connected with it 
held 106 courts-martial and made 700 arrests. In 
1840 he engaged in a duel with Captain Tuckett, and 
being arraigned before the House of Lords, was 
acquitted on a point of law. He was com- 
mander of the Light Cavalry brigade in the 
Crimean campaign, and led the Six Hundred at the 
famous Balaclava charge. For his services in the 
Crimea he received the Crimean medal, was made a 
K.C.B. and a Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
In 1869 he was appointed inspector-general of 
cavalry, attaining the rank of lieutenant-general in 
1861. He died in 1868, and left no children, the 
title thus passing to the Marquis of Ailesbury. 

Cardigan an inlet of St. George's 

Channel, on the W. coast of Wales, between the 
points Brach-y-Pwll and Sturm Head. Into it flow 
the rivers Maw, Dovey, Ystwith, Yren, and Teifi. 

Cardiganahiref a i^a-coast county of S. 
Wales, is situated on Cardigan Bay. It covers an 
area of nearly 700 square miles, quite a half of 
which is waste land. Towards the coast the 
surface becomes level, but the interior is moun- 
tainous, interspersed with fertfle valleys. In the 
N.E. is Plinlimmon, the chief height, with an 
elevation of 2,469 ft., and in the S.E. Tregaron 
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taountain, 1,778 ft. Among its rivers 4ure the Teifi, 
Dovey, Ystwith, and Rheidol. Its lakes are 
numerous, and a favourite resort of anglers. The 
county having an extensive coast-line, many of the 
inhabitants engage in fishing and become seamen, 
agriculture, however, being its main industry. 
Besides Cardigan, the capital, other towns are 
Aberystwith, Aberaeron, Lampeter, and Adpar. 
Some curious marriage customs still survive in 
Cardiganshire, among them being the practice of 
putting up to auction the presents received by a 
bride on her wedding. Pop. (1901), 60,237. 

Cftfdmal, the name given to the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Roman Church next after the Pope, 
who is chosen by the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
The name is derived from the Latin cardo (a hinge), 
but there is a difference of opinion as to how it 
came to be applied to them, the general idea being 
that they were originally those who were “ hinged 
in ” or established in the churches of Rome, either 
as deacons aiding the Pope, or priests of the city 
churches, or bishops in the Roman diocese. Pius 
V. made them the Councillors of the Pope, Urban 
VIII. gave them the title of Mminence^ and Sextus 
V. settled their number at 6 bishops, 60 priests, and 
14 deacons — 70 in all. They are nominated by the 
Pope, who has also the right of choosing some 
whose names he does not at once make known, but 
reserves to himself (in petto). If, however, he dies 
before declaring them, these nominations become 
void. The nomination does not give them the right 
to vote in conclave until the Pope has “opened 
their mouth.” They do not leave Rome without 
leave of the Pope unless, being bishops, they have 
a see outside Rome. The Dean of the Sacred 
College consecrates the newly-elected Pope if he be 
not already a bishop. The special marks of a 
Cardinal are the red hat, the red biretta, and the 
red cassock. But a Cardinal belonging to one 
of the religious orders wears the habit of the 
order. 

Cardinaly any bird of either species of the 
American genus Cardinalis, allied to the grosbeak 
(q.v.), but distinguished therefrom by the slightly 
Dulging bill. The name is given by dealers to some 
allied species, though often confined to C, 
virginianv^y the Cardinal finch, about the size of 
a starling. Americans are enthusiastic about its 
powers of song, and call it the Virginian nightin- 
gale. The male has brilliant red plumage (except 
round the bill and on the throat, where there is a 
tinge of black), and a conical erectile crest ; the 
hen is rusty-brown. 

Cardinal’s Hat. Though the use of this 
bearing is strictly confined to certain dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it is nevertheless 
a perfectly correct heraldic bearing. It is a low, 
wide-brimmed, scarlet hat, and takes the place of 
the mitre of Anglican bishops and archbishops. 
Pendant from the inside of the hat, and hanging 
upon each side of the escutcheon, are five rows of 
tassels, commencing with one on each side in the 
uppermost row, and having two in the second, 
thrae in the third, four in the fourth, and five in the 


lowest and final row. The archbishops and bishops 
in France surmount their arms with a similar hat, 
but of a green co- 
lour, and with only 
four rows of tas- 
sels ; and abbots 
likewise, only the 
hat in this case is 
sable, and the tas- 
sels are reduced 
to tliree rows. 

Cardinal 
Virtues, a col- 
lection of qualities 
to which this name 
has been given by 
Catholic theolo- cardinal’s hat. 

gians. Of these 

four were acknowledged as important virtues by 
pagan moralists. They are Justice, Ih*udence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, which the Church has 
adopted under the name of the Moral virtues, 
adding thereto Faith, Hope, and Charity, which it 
calls Theological virtues. 

Cardinm. [Cockle.] 

Cardoon, Cgnwra Ca/rdunculue, a plant closely 
allied to the artichoke, native to southern Europe 
and northern Africa, and cultivated as an esculent 
for 250 years. The stalks of the inner leaves, known 
as the chard, are blanched and become crisp, tender, 
and edible. The flowers when dried are used in 
France to coagulate milk. 

Cards. Playing-cards are of unknown origin 
and antiquity. Some consider them to have come 
from the East, others, as there is no direct evidence 
of their having been introduced from the East, 
think that they had an independent origin. But 
the idea once prevalent — that they were invented 
to amuse a mad French king, seems to have no 
stronger foundation than the fact that an entry of 
1392 speaks of a payment made for painting cards 
for Charles VI. They seem to have been used by 
the Arabs and Saracens for divination, an applica- 
tion of them not altogether lost at the present day. 
They existed at Venice in the 15th century, and 
though at first they had only numerical values, at 
this date there were coat (court) cards, and atritti 
Fn atouts (trumps). In Spain the pack, as now. 
consisted of 62, but only of numerical values. 
There were variations in France and Germany, and 
England seems to have borrowed from all sides. 
Of the four suits, the Italian cups became hearts in 
Germany, France, and England ; money became bells 
in Germany, and diamonds in France and England ; 
clubs became leaves in Germany, trejtes in France, 
and clubs in England; swords (spades) became 
acorns in Germany, piques in France, and spades in 
England. The devices and dresses of the kings 
and other court cards date from the 16th century. 
But the old dresses and devices have been discarded 
in France, where often the court cards have 
different historical names assigned to them, and 
the aces have views of different towns. Cards are 
nowhere so solidly and carefully manufactured as 
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in England. Among the many improvements, or at 
least changes, introduced are the doable be^s to 
the court cards, the rounded corners, and the index to 
the number of the pips and the suit of a card. Cards 
have added not a little to the revenue of Great 
Britain, and the tax, which was Od. per pack in 
Queen Anne’s reign, has fluctuated through Is., 
Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., Is., to the present duty of 3d. 

Carducoi. or Cabduoho, Babtolommeo, 
painter, was born in 15(50 in Florence. Studying 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, he was 
employed to paint the ceiling of the Bscurial 
library at Madrid, and became a favourite of 
Philip III. His most notable achievement is a 
Dement from the (Mm^ now in the church of San 
Felipe el lieal, Madrid. He died in 1(510. 

Carduocif or Cabdugho, Vincenzo, brother of 
the preceding, also a painter, was bom in 1668 in 
Florence. He studied under his brother, Barto- 
lommeo, and, like him did his chief work in Spain. 
In Madrid he taught the principles of his art, and 
brought out several distinguished artists, among 
whom were Giovanni Kicci, Pedro Obregon, Vela, 
and Collantes. He died in 1638. 

Oaurdwellf Edward, Viscount, was born in 
1813 at Liverpool. Educated at Oxford, where he 
also held the professorship of ancient history, he 
in 1842 became a member of Parliament, supporting 
Sir Kobert Peel, and subsequently joining the 
Liberal party. In 1874 he was raised to the 
peerage. He is chiefly known by reason of his 
reforms in the army, effected while he was Secretary 
for War under Mr. Gladstone. He was one of Peel’s 
literary executors, and edited that statesman’s 
memoirs. He died in 1886. 

Careening, the o^xiration of heaving a ship 
down so as to expose part of her bottom in order 
to enable it to be repaired, otherwise than in dock. 
The operation, which was effected by the applica- 
tion of a strong purchase to the ship’s masts, has 
been, by the general introduction of coppered and 
steel or iron vessels, rendered almost obsolete. It 
was owing to her having been excessively heeled 
or careened that the Jtoyal George foundered at 
Spithead in 1782. A ship is also said to careen 
when she heels over under the force of the wind. 

Carelians, a historical people of Finnish 
race, so called by the Russians, but whose proper 
name is KariclasS (in Finnish, Karielaiset ) ; 
formerly spread over the whole of south-east 
Finland, and thence east to Lake Ladoga and 
north to the White Sea ; converted to Christianity 
in 1227 by Russian missionaries, later brought into 
close contact with the Swedes, but in 1721 finally 
reduced by Russia. At present they number about 
1,600,000, of whom 850,000 are in south-east Finland, 
the rest in Tver, Novgorod, Olonetz, and other 
parts of Russia. Those of Finland are nearly all 
Lutherans, the rest mostly either Orthodox Greek, or 
Raskolniks (** Old Believers ”). Kalevala, the hero 
of the great Finnish epic poem, or collection of 
national songs, was a C^elian, and it was amongst 
this branch of the race that those songs were oradly 
preserved before being collected and printed. The 


Carelians axe described as remarkably shrewd, 
but suspicious, headstrong, and vindictive, and 
generally disliked by their Russian and Swedish 
neighbours. 

Carew, Thomas, poet, was born in 1589, and 
studied at Oxford. His wit and vivacity made him 
a favourite at Court, and he was considerably 
eulogised by Ben Jonson, Davenant, and other 
litterateurs of the period. His productions were 
chiefly masques and lyrics, his best known being 
Coelum Britamdcumy which was performed by the 
king and nobles at Whitehall on Shrove Tuesday 
of 1633. Carew died in 1639. 

Carayp Henry, poet and composer, was born in 
1696 in London, and is said to have been the natural 
son of George Saville, Marquis of Halifax. His 
productions, comprising songs, burlesques, etc. 
with music sometimes, number over two hundred, 
the best known being Sally in Our Alley. He 
also is credited by some with God Save the King. 
He committed suicide in 1743. 

Careyp Henry Charles, economist, was born 
in 1793 in Philadelphia. The eldest son of Mathew 
Carey, a publisher, he in 1814 joined his father’s 
business, remaining in it till 1835. He thereafter 
retired, devoting himself to study, and in 1836 
began to publish his Principles of Political 
Economy. This was followed by other works, chief 
amongst which may be mentioned, Ths Credit 
System of France^ Great Britain^ and the United 
States, Tfte Past, the Present, and the Future, 
and The Principles of Social l^,ience. He was a 
protectionist — so far at any rate as America was 
concerned, and opposed to Ricardo’s theory of 
rent, and to an international copyright. He died 
in 1879. 

Careyp Sir Robert, ’son of Lord Hunsdon, 
was born about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
He distinguished himself in the service of Queen 
Elizabeth, and on the accession of Charles I. that 
sovereign created him Earl of Monmouth. He 
died in 1639 without issue, and therefore the 
title became extinct. 

Carey* William, missionary, was born in 1761 
near Towcester, Northamptonshire. While a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice he joined the Baptists in 1785, 
and in 1786 became pastor of a Baptist congrega- 
tion at Moulton, Lincolnshire, and next at 
Leicester. In 1793 he went to the East Indies as 
a Baptist missionaiy. He founded the Serampore 
mission, had a printing press, wherewith he pro- 
duced Bibles, tracts, and other religious writings 
in different Oriental languages. He also published 
grammars and lexicons of Bengali, Mahratta, 
^nscrit, etc., and from 1801 to 1830 was Oriental 
professor in Calcutta. He died in 1834 at 
Serampore. 

Cargilly Donald, Covenanter, was bom about 
1610, or. according to others, about 1619, at 
Rattray, Perthshire, After studying at Aberdeen 
and St. Andrews, he was ordained in 1655, and 
soon made himself obnoxious to Government by 
openly resisting their measures. He was wounded 
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in the battle of Botbwell Bridge, and was one of 
Bichard Cameron’s (q.v.) companions in the San- 
quhar Declaration of 1680. He was beheaded in 1681. 

Cargo is the freight with which a ship is 
loaded. For the ship to sail well, its cargo must 
be definitely known weight, and must be properly 
placed. Heavier articles are generally placed low 
down, to increase the stability of the vessel ; but 
this principle may be carried to excess by the 
vessel becoming too rigid. This may cause fracture 
of the masts, because they do not yield sufficiently, 
and great stresses will also occur in the structure 
when it rolls at all heavily. Rolling should not 
disturb the centre of gravity of the cargo, otherwise 
there is danger of inability to recover from excessive 
careening. Hence the importance of storing all 
loose commodities compactly. Liquid cargo such 
as petroleum oil is carried in closed tanks. [Ship, 
Ballast.] 

Caria, a maritime province in ancient geography 
of Asia Minor, occupied the S.W. corner of that 
country. It was early settled by Greek colonists, 
and was amongst the dominions of Croesus, King 
of Lydia, on whose overthrow it passed under the 
Persian rule. Subsequently it fell under the sway 
of Alexander the Great’s successors, and of the 
Romans. Among its principal towns were Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus, and Miletus. Its chief river was the 
winding Maeander. 

CariaooUf Cabjacou, a name for any species of 
Cariacus, an old subgenus of Cervus [Dkbe], con- 
fine<l to America ; specially applied to (J. virginianm, 
the Virginian deer, ranging over the northern contin- 
ent up to lat. 15® N. In size it is rather less than the 
fallow deer (q.v.). The beams of the antlers turn 
outward and forward, and the brow-line is directed 
upward. The colour is variable : the male is reddish- 
brown in spring, slaty-blue in summer, and dull- 
brown in autumn ; the fawn is ruddy brown with 
irregular white spots which sometimes run into 
stripes. The flesh makes excellent venison, and the 
skin, when properly dressed, is very soft and is not 
affected by water. 

Caribbean Sea^ that part of the Atlantic 
Ocean between the coasts of Central and S. America 
and Cuba, Hayti, Porto Rico, Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, communicates with the Gulf of 
Mexico by means of the Yucatan channel, and is 
the turning-point of the Gulf Stream. 

Caribou. [Reindeer.] 

Caribe, American aborigines, who are wide- 
spread throughout the north-eastern pa.rts of South 
America, and who formerly occupied all the lesser 
Antilles, which inclose eastwards the Caribbean 
Sea, so named from them. They were undoubtedly 
cannibals, and the very word “cannibal” is a 
corrupt Spanish derivative from their name. But 
they have long disappeared from all the islands,either 
exterminated or expelled, the last displacement 
being the removal of about 4,000 from St. Vincent 
to the Mosquito coast, Central America, by the 
English in 1798. Here their descendants the 
“Black Caribs,” mixed with Negro and other 
elements, still survive, and are the most active, 


enterprising, and industrious people on the whole 
seaboard. A few also appear still to linger in 
Dominica, and perhaps here and there in some of 
the other islets. But, with these exceptions, the 
whole of the race is at present confined to the 
South American mainland, and especially to 
Guiana, where their numerous tribes constitute a 
large section of the inhabitants. They are also 
met in Venezuela, and in the Orinoco basin as far 
South as the Amazon estuary, where the tribal 
names Carina, Calina, Callinago, Galibi, Cara- 
bisi, etc., are all variants of the same national name 
Carib. Physically, they are a fine race, tall, of ruddy- 
brown complexion, with long face, large though 
slightly oblique eyes, long black hair, and features 
of a somewhat softened American type, though 
towards Brazil they have become intermingled 
with other races, from whom they can scarcely be 
distinguished except by their speech, which is a 
stock language fundamentally distinct from all 
other native American tongues. As on the islands 
formerly, the women are often bilingual, conversing 
with the men in Carib and amongst themselves in 
an unknown language supposed to be that of some 
hostile tribe whose men were exterminated, and 
whose women were taken captive by the Carib 
rovers. (^See D'Orbigny, IJllowme Amerioain^ 1839 ; 
R. Schomburgk, “ Contributions,” etc., in the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society, 1848 ; and 
Martin’s Be^iriige zur Mhnographie, etc., AmerikaJs^ 
Leipzig, 1867.) 

Caricatnref through the Italian from Low 
Latin caricare (to load), implies a satire— generally 
shown by drawings— which overlays or charges with 
exaggeration some natural feature of the object 
satirised. It is to be found in the old prehistoric 
carvings, in the barrack-room scrawl of the Roman 
soldier of Pompeii, and on the school-boy’s slate or 
on the walls of the present day. Almost the first 
notable English caricaturist was Hogarth, and since 
his time the supply has never failed. Gilray was a 
noted caricaturist. Burke with the dagger. King 
George III. as the brobdingnagian farmer gazing at 
the lilliputian Napoleon, and many others of the 
same period are familiar to all. Next we have John 
Doyle (1829) [H. B.]and afterwards Richard Doyle, 
who was present at the birth of Pvvch in 1841. 
Who does not know the cartoons of Wellington and 
his nose. Peel and his nose, O'Connell and his 
Repeal cap, and at a later period Disraeli with his 
curl, Gladstone with his collars, Palmerston with 
the straw in his mouth. Lord R. Churchill with his 
moustache, and countless others, some exaggerated 
features of whom have become to the popular mind 
the real presentment of the man 1 In Germany 
and America caricaturists abound, France had its 
Cham, and our own Vmity Fair had its Pellegrini 
(Ape). With some illustrators of books it is diffi- 
cult to say where legitimate illustration ends and 
caricature begins. This is particularly the case 
with Cruikshank and with H. K. Browne (Phiz). 

Cariema {Bicholophus cristatvt — Palamedra 
cristatrif, an aberrant genus placed by some 
authorities with the Game-birds and by others with 
the Hawks. The single species is a bustard-lIke 
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bird from the plains of Braeil and Paraguay, feeding 
on lizards, snails, insects, and probably seeds. Its 
total length is about 32 in. ; it has a tMn crest, and 
the nape is clothed with long loose erectile feathers. 
The general plutnage is pale brown, with irregular 
splashes of oarker hue ; under parts greyish white, 
bill red, legs orange. 

Caries, derived from a Latin word signifying 
rottenness, decay, is a term applied to the gradual 
destruction of a bone by ulceration. It must be 
distinguished from necrosis, in which portions of 
bone perish m masse. With a view to emphasising 
this difference, caries has been describea as the 
molecular death of bone, imperceptible portions of 
inflamed bone being destroyed and removed in the 
form of purulent exudation, while in necrosis 
actual masses of dead bone become separated. 
[Seqxjbstbum.] Thus the two terms caries and 
necrosis as applied to bone, correspond to the terms 
ulceration and gangrene as applied to other tissues. 
As the result of the carious process an abscess is 
formed, which usually discliarges externally, leaving 
an open sinuous trfiok at the bottom of which the 
dead bone is exposed. Caries is particularly apt to 
attack the vertobr®, leading to the various forms 
of spinal abscess, and to the deformity known as 
angular curvature of the spine. This form of bone 
ulceration usmilly occurs in strumous subjects, in 
whom the spinal mischief, serious as it is of itself, 
is very frequently associated with disease of other 
parts of the body. Strumous caries may also affect 
the joint ends of long bones and the bones of the 
carpus, and of tlie foot. Treatment in caries 
oon8i.sts in enforcing absolute rest for the diseased 
parts, in securing the free discharge of collections 
of matter which form, and in administering tonics, 
such as cod-liver oil. If the carious bone is 
accessible, as in the carpus or tarsus, and the 
mischief progressive, it may be deemed advisable 
to remove the diseased bone in order to accelerate 
repair. Joints are excised or resected with a 
similar object. Caries of the spine does not, of 
course, admit of such radical measures, and atten- 
tion must be devoted to supporting the patient’s 
strength, and to endeavouring to secure union of 
the diseased surfaces by anchylosis (q.v.) in a fa- 
vourable position. (For Dental Caries see Teeth.) 

Cargos, an ancient Brazilian nation formerly 
dominant on the coast lands of S5o Paulo from 
Cananea Bay to the neighbourhood of the Patos 
lagoon. They were a quiet, inoffensive people, who, 
however, in 1585 came into collision with some 
whites from Sae Vicente, and in self-defence killed 
the whole party. This brought upon them the 
vengeance of the Portuguese" settlers, by whom 
they were partly massacred and partly reduced to 
slavery. A few escaped to the woods, where they 
gradu^ly died out or became merged in the 
surrounding tribes. 

CaviUon (Iiat. quatnor), originally a set of font 
bells, but now denoting a ^eat number of bells, so 
tuned and arranged as to bo capable of playing airs 
and elaborate pieces of music. While a peal does 
not consist of more than 12 bells, and generally is 
of fewer, which are sounded from the inside by 


means of a clapper, and move through a half-circle 
when rung, the belk of a carillon are sometimes 
as many as 60 and upwards, and are fixed, the sound 
being produced outside by hammers which are 
worked sometimes by automatic machinery, some- 
times by a kind of organ-board of kevs, wMch are 
played on by an attendant. Very often both sys- 
tems are in use. The Netherlands were especially 
noted for their carillons, the best being at Bruges 
and Antwerp. On the occasion of the Kubens 
tercentenary in 1877 a cantata was performed, one 
of the airs of which was first played by the orchestra 
on the Place Verte, then taken up by the carillons 
in the cathedral, and then sounded by silver trum- 
pets on the top of the lofty tower, 

CarilAte Birds are those in which the breast- 
bone is furnished with a keel or ridge for the attach- 
ment of the muscles used in flight. [BiBDd.] 

Carinthia, a duchy, and since 1849 a crown- 
land of Austria, is situated on the borders of Italy. 
Its surface, covering an area of about 4,000 square 
miles, is for the most part mountainous,' and to a 
very limited extent under cultivation. The principal 
river is the Drave, which at one part of ®bourse 
separates the Noric from the Carinthian Alps, the 
two main ranges. The main sources of wealth are 
the mineral products, though cattle and horses are 
abundantly reared, and hardware and textile fabrics 
manufactured, principally in Klagenfurt,the capital. 

Carisbrooke. a village of the Isle of Wight, 
has a ruined castle whore Charles I. was imprisoned 
thirteen months before his trial. It was als^ 
Koman station, a Roman villa having been dls- 
covered here in 1869. 

Carissinii, Giovanni Giacomo, composer, was 
born in 1674 at Marino, near Rome. Very little 
is known of his life, which was devoted chiefly to 
the development of the recitative and the creation 
of the cantata. Among his oratorios perhaps the 
most widely known is Jejfhtka. 

Carlin, Emilie, novelist, was born in 1807 at 
Stromstad, Christiania Fjord. Her maiden name 
was Schmidt. From her first husband, a music- 
master by name Flyggare, she was divorced. She 
began to write novels when past 30. In 1841, 
being then a widow, she married a Stockholm 
lawyer and miscellaneous writer, J. G. Carlin, and 
in 1883 she died. Her novels (about 30 in number), 
which have been translated into various languages, 
deal with the every-day life of the lower and 
middle classes. 

Carletoni William, novelist, was born in 1794 
at Pullisk, CO. Tyrone. Of poor parenta^, he 
received but a meagre education, on which he 
removed to Dublin, and began a literary career by 
contributing to the Christian Examiner a series of 
papers which were republished in 1820 under the 
title Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasa/ntry. 
This was followed by another series in 1833, and in 
1839 by Fardorougha the Miser. Other of his pro- 
ductions were Misfortunes of Barney Branaqnn, 
Valentine McClutchy, The Black Prophet, The Tithe 
Proctor, and The EoU Eye. He received a pension 
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from Grovernment of £200 a year in consideration of 
his services to literature, and died (1869) at Dublin. 

Carlif Giovanni Rinaldo, writer on antiqui- 
ties and economics, was born in 1720 at Capo 
d’lstria. While still young he was appointed to the 
chair of astronomy at Venice, subsequently resign- 
ing to devote himself to antiquarian research and 
political economy. On the latter subject his 
leading works were Belle Monetej e della instituziom 
delle Zecche d^Italia^ and UagioncmeTito sopra i 
Bilanoi ecammici delle Nwzioni. The Emperor 
Joseph, recognising Carli’s merits, appointed him 
president of the Council of Commerce at Milan. In 
addition to those named he wrote numerous other 
treatises. He died in 1795. 

^ #arlile, Kichabd, freethinker, was born in 
#790 at Ashburton, Devonshire. Converted by 
l^aine’s works into an aggressive Radical, he dili- 
gently sought to push the Black Drcarf^ a London 
weekly edited by Jonathan Wooler, and of such 
pronounced views that the publisher was arrested. 
Oarlile^ered to take his place. After the Black 
next began to push the sale of Southey’s 
Wat mjp*. in spite of the author’s objection, and 
oh the suppression of Hone’s Parodleshc. reprinted 
them, and also produced an imitation of them, for 
which he got eighteen weeks’ imprisonment. In 
1^8 he reprinted Paine’s works, with a memoir of 
the author, aM by the following year he had six 
indictments a|||pnst him, and after a three days* 
trial was fined £1,600, with three years’ imprison- 
ment in Dorchester gaol. From here he began to 
issue The Mepublican^ the first twelve volumes of 
which are dated from his prison, and for publishing 
it his wife in 1821 was sentenced to two years* 
imprisonment. Carlile, however, was irrepressible. 
He had his own imprisonment extended three years 
in lieu of the fine, and in 1821 a constitutional 
association, headed by the Duke of Wellington, was 
formed to raise £6,000 to prosecute Carlile*8 
assistants. His sister Mary Anne was fined £500 
and imprisoned for a year for publishing her 
brother’s Nem Year's Address to the Reformers of 
(rreat Britain, 1821, and several of his shopmen 
were sentenced to periods of from six months to 
three years. For refusing to pay church rates and 
to give sureties for his good behaviour over the 
dispute he was sentenced to a further term of three 
years, and again in 1834-5 he served another ten 
weeks. For freedom of speech and of the press 
Carlile was a martyr, and out of his martyrdom 
came the subsequent insight into the futility and 
danger of suppression. Ho died in 1843. (^See 
G. J. Holyoake’s Life and Character.') 

Carlisle, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough of England, and county town of Cumber- 
land, is situated at the junction of the Oaldew, 
Eden, and Petteril. It is an old town, and identified 
with the Luguvallum of Antoninus, and the Caer- 
luell of the ancient Britons. Its castle, in which 
Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned in 1568, was 
founded in 1092, and is now used as a barracks. Its 
leading feature, however, is the cathedral, portions 
of which date from the time of William Rufus. The 
town itself, though irregularly built, has yet some 
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well-paved and spacious streets. The leading 
industries are in cotton, calico, and iron, and in 
the neighbouring streams salmon fishing is carried 
on. It is the terminus of several railways, and 
having been a border fortress, is rich with associa- 
tions of former times. Pop. (1901), 45,478, 

Carlisle, Geobge William Fbederiok 
Howard, seventh Earl of, was born in 1802 in 
London. After a visit in 1826 to Russia, where he 
attended the Czar Nicholas’s coronation, he entered 
Parliament as representative for the family borough 
of Morpeth, and became one of Earl Grey’s sup- 
porters in the cause of Reform. In 1836, when 
member for the We.st Riding of Yorkshire, he was 
made by Lord Melbourne Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and showed great tact in dealing with 
O’Connell. He also held, under Lord John Russell, 
1846-52, the offices of Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. In 1848 he succeeded to the peerage, and 
from 1856 to 1858 held the position of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland under l*almcrston. In 1864 
he died at Castle Howard, and (as he was never 
married) his brother succeeded him in the peerage. 

Carlists, or followers of Don Carlos, brother of 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, an ultra -clerical and re- 
actionary party, who twice in the 19th century 
maintained a long and sanguinary civil war in 
the Basque provinces of that country. The Salic 
Law (q.v.) had been introduced in a modified form 
into Spain in 1700, during the war of the Spanish 
Succession, by Philip V. Fenlinand VII., the elder 
son of Carlos V., being left childless at the death 
of his third wife, and being anxious to keep his 
brother Don Carlos from the throne, married his 
niece, Maria Christina of Naples. On the birth of 
a daughter in 1830 the succession was, with the 
consent of the Cortes, settled on her by a royal 
decree called the Pragmatic Sanction, altering the 
Salic Law as introduced by Philip V. Ferdinand 
died in 1833. The child Isabella was proclaimed 
queen, her mother appointed regent, and a Liberal 
ministry took office. Don Carlos had taken refuge 
in Portugal after prote.sting against his exclusion, 
and there made common cause with the usurper Don 
Miguel. He was expelled thence as the result of the 
Quadruple Alliance, formed in 1834 between England, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. No steps, however, 
werd t^en to keep him out of Spain, and in the 
same year he appeared in Navarre, and rallied to his 
standard the Basque population, who had keenly- 
felt grievances against the Spanish Liberals. He 
had able generals in Zumalacarregui and Cabreras, 
and at one time, owing to a growing tendency on 
the part of the queen-regent to favour the absolutist 
party, he was within an ace of securing the sup- 
port of the Liberals, and was preparing to march 
on Madrid. But he lost his chance by his stubborn 
refusal to give any assurances satisfactory to his 
new supporters. England and France, while refus- 
ing to aid the Spanish Government, permitted it to 
enlist volunteers among their subjects, and a foreign 
legion was raised under Colonel de Lacy Evans. 
The death of Zumalacarregui and the vigorous 
measures taken against Don Car}C.s by Qenefiiil 
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K8p.artero reduced the Carlists to despair. Violent 
dissensions arose amongst them ; and Don Carlos 
finally crossed the French frontier on September 14, 
1839. He died in 1855; his eldest son (styled 
Carlos VI.) died in 1851 without issue, and a second 
son abdicated in favour of his own .son, a third Don 
Carlos, who took the title of Carlos VII. After the 
overthrow of Queen Isabella there were risings, and 
on the abdication of Amadeus of Savoy, in 1870, the 
war again broke out, and was kept up in a desultory 
fashion in Northern Spain till 1876; but after the 
accession of Alfonso XII. it was terminated by 
General Martinez Campos. The late Don Carlos (b. 
1848, d, 1909 ) was cousin to Alfonso XII., and left 
a son, Don Jaime de Bourbon (h. 1870), who has 
assumed his fathers position. 

Carlof, Don. [Cablists.] 

CarloSy Don, son of Bhilip 11. of Spain, was born 
in 1545 at Valladolid, (’onsidered unlit to reign, 
he, though heir to the throne, was passed over in 
favour of his cousins, Rudolph and Ernest. This 
made him conceive an aversion to iii.s father, and 
at the confessional on Christmas Eve of 1567 he 
revealed his design of intending to assassinate a 
certain person. 'Phe king was believed to be the 
marked victim, and Don Carlos’s papers were seized. 
He wiis tried and found guilty of plotting against 
the king’s life, sentence being left for Philip to 
pronounce. On July 24, 1568, ho died, presumably 
murdered -at least the enemies of the king did not 
hesitate to put it about that he had murdered his 
own son ; of this, however, there is no proof, and it 
has been a vexed question ever since. The story of 
Don Carlos ha.s provided the subject of various 
tragedies, chief amongst which is Schiller’s. 

Carlovingiaus, the second dy na.sty of Frankish 
kings, said to have originated in Arnulph, Bishop 
of Metz, whose gi'andson Pepin was mayor of the 
palace. The latter’s son, Charles Martel, and his 
great-grandson Charlemagne were the most noted of 
the line, and, indeed, gave it its name. After the 
death of Cliarleraagne the dynasty declined, and 
finally gave place to the line of the Capets. 

Carlovitz, a town of Au.stria, on the right bank 
of the Danube, and 8 miles S.E. of Peterwardein. 
It is the seat of an ortliodox Greek archbishopric, 
and has a Greek theological seminary and a lyceum. 
It is a great wine centre, and of late years its 
produce, which is increasing, has made a consider- 
able reputation in England. The town also exports 
vermouth. In 1699 a treaty was concluded at 
Carlovitz, by the mediation of France and Holland, 
between Turkey on the one sfide, and Austria, 
Poland, Russia, and Venice on the other, to settle 
their various boundaries. 

CSarlow. l. A county of Ireland, in Leinster, 
having Kildare and Wicklow on the N., Wick- 
low on the B., Wexford on the S.B., and Kilkenny 
and Queen’s county on the S. and S.W., with an area 
of about 350 square miles, consisting of level and 
undulating land, except in the S., where it is 
slightly mountainous. The chief industry of the 
oounty 18 dairy-farming, and a considerable quantity 


of grain, fiour, and butter is exported. Coal mining 
is carried on, and there is quarrying of granite, lime- 
stone, and marble. Pop. (1901), 37,723. 2. A town of 
Ireland and capital of the county Carlow, about 67 
miles S.W. of Dublin, situated at the junction of 
the Barrow and the Barren. It is an assize town, 
and is the seat of a Catholic archbishopric. The 
town is well built, and has two bridges, and among 
its public buildings are a Catholic cathedral, a 
theological college, and a luna|tic asylum. The 
ruins still exist of a Norman castle built in 1180, 
and dismantled in 1650 by General Ireton. Carlow 
ha.s many fiour-mills, and carries on an important 
tnuie with Dublin and Waterford in corn, flour, and 
butter. 

Carlsbad, or Kahlsbad, a town of Bohemia 
in the Austrian empire, about 76 miles N.W. of 
Prague, on the right bank of the Eger at its junction 
with the Tepel. The town, which is situated in a 
valley between two wooded hills, and is surrounded 
by pretty scenery, is chiefly noted as a watering- 
I^lace, on account of its hot mineral springs. The 
water varies from 117° to 166° F., and is charged 
with sulphate of soda and other salts, the twelve 
principal springs supplying about 2,000,000 gallons 
a day. Someone has described Carlsbad as a 
“ town built upon the lid of a cauldron of boiling 
water.” The waters were alreiidy known at the 
beginning of the sixteentli century, but the 
Emperor Charles IV. made its reput»ation by build- 
ing a castle, some vestiges of which still remain. 
It was a favourite meeting-place of the Gernic-m 
sovereigns, and in 1819 the members of the Holy 
Alliance held a conference there. 

Carlscrona, or Kablskbona, a Swedish sea- 
port and the chief naval station of the country, 
situated about 258 miles S.W. of Stockholm, in 
lat. 56° 10' N., and long. 16° 36' E. The town is 
built upon an isle and several islets, which are 
united to the mainland and to each other by 
dykes and bridges. There is little trade, and no 
special industries beyond those naturally apper- 
taining to a naval station. Two forts defend the 
entrance to the harbour, which is deep enough to 
float the largest ships, and is provided with good 
dry docks. 

Carlsrnbe, or Kablsbuhe, a German city, 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden, about four 
miles from the Rliine, and between 40 and 60 miles 
S. of Mannheim. The town took its rise from the 
building here in the forest in 1715, by the Margrave 
William, of a hunting-box, which by degrees he made 
his permanent residence and his court. The streets 
converge towards the palace of the Grand Duke, 
connected with which is a museum and an extensive 
library. There are several public buildings, in- 
cluding a large public library, and several hospitals, 
and there are manufactures of carpets, carriages, 
and chemicals. 

Carlton Clnbi a Conservative Club so called 
from its occupying the site of Carlton House, built 
by Lord Carlton in 1709 and demolished in 1828. 
Carlton House was the residence of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, son of George II., known to hi* 
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contemporaries as ** Poor Fred,” and later was in- 
habited by George IV. when Prince of Wales. 

CarlylOf Thomas, the son of James Carlyle, a 
stonemason, was born at Ecclefechan, Dumfries- 
shire, Dec. 4, 1795. He was the eldest of nine 
children. His mother’s name was Margaret Aitken. 
He received his early education at Annan grammar 
school, and about the age of fourteen matriculated 
at Edinburgh University. His higher studies were 
intended by his parents as preparatory to the work 
of the Church, but Carlyle tired before long of this 
project. The idea of the clerical profession was 
finally abandoned in 1817. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed mathematical teacher in Annan academy, 
a situation, however, which he calls “ flatly contra- 
dictory to all ideals or wishes of mine.” After 
acting in this post for two years, he was asked to 
All the mastership of a school at Kirkcaldy, in 
opposition to Edward Irving, who had not given 
satisfaction as teacher of the principal school 
there. Carlyle has left pleasing recollections of 
his sojourn in the town with Irving. Here also he 
met Margaret Gordon, the “Blumine” of Sartor 
Resa/rtus. But he took ill to his routine work in 
Kirkcaldy, and left for Edinburgh in 1818, with no 
particular occupation in view, but feeling convinced 
that he “ must cease to be a pedagogue.” In Edin- 
burgh he earned a livelihood by private tuition, 
and by translating pamphlets from the French on 
mineralogy. His first literary employment began 
with the contribution of various articles to Brew- 
ster’s Edinbwrgh Eticyclopcedia. These included 
biographies of Montesquieu, Pitt, and others. From 
the beginning of 1819 he had begun to study 
German, and Goethe, Eichter, and Fichte affected 
him distinctly at this period. In 1821 he sent a 
specimen translation from Schiller’s 'Thirty Yea.rs' 
Wa/r to Longmans, and in the following year he 
wrote an article on “ Faust ” for the Edvtdmrgh 
Review. In 1823 his Life of Schiller began to 
appear in the London Magazine. This, published 
in book form in 1826, was, on the whole, not un- 
favourably reviewed. He brought out his Specimens 
of Oermak Romance in 1827, as a bit of “honest 
journey-work.” From 1822 to 1824 Carlyle’s income 
was decidedly improved by his engagement as tutor 
to Charles Buller, afterwards president of the Poor 
Law Board. From the summer of 1824 to the spring 
of 1826 he was a good deal in London, where he 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge and other men 
of note. At this time he visited Paris, where he 
introduced himself to Legendre, whose work on 
geometry he had recently translated. Now he 
received also a letter from Goethe, acknowledging 
his translation of Wilhelm Meister, part of which 
had been included in his book on German romance. 
In October, 1826, Carlyle was married to Jane 
Baillie Welsh. He thereupon settled in Edinburgh, 
hoping to acquire adequate support from his labours 
as a litterateur. The Edinhwrgh Review and the 
Foreign Quarterly Review were the main recipients 
of his work. His essays on Werner, Goethe, and 
Bums now saw the %ht. In 1828 Carlyle and his 
wife removed from Edinburgh to Craigenputtock, 
a farm fifteen miles N.W. of Dumfries ; the change 


suited Carlyle himself perfectly, but entailed con- 
siderable sacrifices on the part of his wife. He was 
unsuccessful about this time in gaining a profes- 
sorial post at University College, London, and 
also at St. Andrews. In 1830 began his con- 
nection with Fraser's Magazine, no doubt through 
the instrumentality of Irving. To Fraser he 
contributed essays on Madame de Stael, Boswell, 
and, most important of all. Sartor Resartus. He 
also continued his articles in the Foreign Review 
and the Edinburgh. His solitude at Craigenputtock 
was brightened by a visit from Emerson. In 1832 
Carlyle returned to Edinburgh in order to be nearei 
materials for his Dlanmid Necltlaee^ a sort of 
tragi-comedy on the history of Marie Antoinette. 
Urged by financial difficulties, he applied for the 
chair of Jistronomy at Edinburgh in 1834, and his 
disappointment in this caused an estrangement 
with Jeffrey. The upshot of this application prob- 
ably hastened his departure to London, where he 
took up his abode at Cheyne Row in the summer of 
the same year. 

In London Carlyle immediately set himself to his 
History of the French Revolvtlon. 'fhe first volume 
of this, lent for perusal to his friend J. S. Mill, 
wtis accidentally burnt by tla^ carelessness of a 
servant, and only rewritten after much effort and 
toil. In 1836 he met John Sterling, by whose 
father, the editor of the Times, he was offered em- 
ployment, which ho declined. In 1836 came the 
beginning of his warm friendship with Leigh Hunt. 
Now appeared also in America a volume edition of 
Sartor, with a preface by Emerson. In 1837 the 
French Revolution was completed. In May of that 
year Carlyle began a successful course of lectures 
on German literature. The autumn also saw a 
second edition of Sartor, which sold well— the first 
edition, privately printed in 1834, consisted of only 
60 copies. In 1838 his article on Scott was pub- 
lished in the Westminster Review. At the close of 
next year his Chartism appeared in pamphlet form. 
In 1840 he delivered his lectures on “ Hero Worship.” 
The following year he was invited by a body of 
Edinburgh students to stand for a professorship, 
but refused. His domestic circumstances about this 
time were improved through the death of Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s mother bringing in an income of £200 a year. 
Sympathy with democratic movements in England 
had .stirred Carlyle much since the time of his 
ChaHism, and in 1843 he wrote his Fast amd Present 
as a development of his opinion in this direction. 
The public voice notably responded to him. To 
Mazzini, who visited him at this period, he was also 
not unsympathetic. At the close of 1846 he pub- 
lished his Letters a/nd Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, 
a second edition of which followed early next year. 
Personal friendship with Emerson was renewed in 
1847, when the American man of letters made a 
lecture visit to England. Carlyle’s interest in the 
wretchedness of Ireland induced him to make a 
tour through that country in 1849. What he saw, 
however, both dissatisfied and depressed him. On 
his return he set to work on fresh literary en- 
deavours ; he wrote on the “ Nigger Question ” for 
Fraser, and produced also various ^Latter Ra/y 
FmiphUts, So keen was Carlyle’s political feeling 
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at this time that he seems to have actaally con> 
templated entering public life. During the next 
ten years his life was a good deal clouded through 
want of complete accord with his wife. Various 
direct explanations of this fact are given, but the 
root of it was probably much divergency of dis- 
position. His Biography of John Sterling was 
published in 1861. The success of this book deter- 
mined him to pursue bic^aphy, and in 1862 he set 
about his Life of Frederick ike Great. This, through 
lack of sulHcient admiration for his hero, he found 
a rather hard task. Investigations on this subject 
took him twice to Germany. The first two volumes 
came out in 1868, the last in 1865. They were well 
received, though there was, at least, one parody of 
his doctrine of heroism here presented. In Novem- 
ber, 3865, Carlyle was elected by the students to 
the Lord llectorship of Edinburgh University. The 
inaugural address implied in this office he delivered 
in March, 1866. The pleasure of his warm recep- 
tion on this occasion was immediately chilled by 
the news of the death of his wife, who expired sud- 
denly while driving in her brougham. After this 
event he paid a visit to Mentone ; his letters and 
diaries bear the impress of his vivid enjoyment of 
the scenes he passeil tiirough. Cn his return to 
England he began the composition of his 
(fences. This, at the end of five years, he entrusted 
to Mr. Froude for future publication. In 1867 
came Shooting Niagara^ another latter-day pcamphlet. 
In 1876 he published a sketch of the early kings of 
Norway in Fraser. In 1874 Carlyle was awarded 
the Prussian order Pour le M6rite, founded by 
Frederick; and Mr. Disraeli, as Prime Minister, 
offered him shortly afterwards the order of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. This, however, was de- 
clined. His eightieth birthday brought him, among 
other testimonies of esteem, a medallion portrait in 
gold from more than a hundred friends and students. 
In his last days Carlyle was much attended by a 
favourite niece, Mary Aitken. The end came on 
February 6, 1881. By his own wish he was buried 
in his family burying-ground at Ecclefcchan. He 
bequeathed the income of Oraigenputtock to found 
ten “ John Welsh ” bursaries at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, in memory of his wife and her family. 

The work of Carlyle both as man of letters and 
philosopher will be permanent. His French Itevo- 
Intion gives him a place, in its unique power, with 
the best English historians, while his Cromwell and 
Frederick^ if displaying less his imaginative quali- 
ties, are portraits of great value. In regard to his 
literary essays, those that are best are of the first 
order. On Goethe, Voltaire, and Burns ho may be 
said to have enriched English criticism. Though 
Carlyle concerned himself intimately with some 
philosophic subjects of only temporary moment, the 
spirit of his writings here, if not the actual letter, 
will not lose in effect. In the case of Sartor Be- 
sartus^ at any rate, he produced a classic that has 
not unfitly been called **Th6 Pilgrim’s Progress of 
the Nineteenth Century.” To be added to his power 
as a thinker is his great, if also perverse, mastery 
of language. As a literary personage Carlyle 
stands out in his century. He won by character 
almost as much as by genius. He impressed by his 


ideal as well as by his achievement. Truth, sin- 
cerity, and honesty were wdth him predominant 
watchwords, and to these the public mind gave 
ready answer. Of modern writers, only Byron, 
perhaps, was a greater force in his time. 

Carmagnole^ the name of a song and dance 
much in vogue in France at the revolution, and 
finally suppressed by Napoleon when he became 
consul. borne think it was derived from the 
Italian town Carmagnola, which was taken by the 
Rejiublicans in 1797, others think it was named 
after a jacket which was popular during the 
revolution, while others again think the song and 
dance older than the jacket. 

Carmarthen. [Cabbmabthen.] 

Carmeli Mount, a mountain chain of Palestine, 
stretching from the plain of Esdraelon to the 
Mediterranean, where it ends in a steep promontory 
about ten miles S. of Acre. As its name — which 
means park*^ or garden*^ — implies, it was well 
wooded, and oaks, pines, olives, and laurels grow 
upon its sides and summit, which is nearly 2,000 ft. 
above the sea. Carmel is mentioned in Scripture 
in association with the prophet Elijah. 

Carmelites, a monastic order of Our lady of 
Mount Carmel, founded in 1156 by Berthold, a Cala- 
brian, and sometimes represented by tradition as 
having existed in some form or other from the 
time of the prophet Elijah. In 1209 the order 
was acknowledged by Albert, Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, and in 1224 received the recognition of Pope 
Honorius III. Driven from Palestine by the Sara- 
cens, the order took refuge in Cyprus, and from 
there spread to different parts of Euroi^e. They 
held a general chapter in England in 1246. Pope 
Innocent IV. turned them into a mendicant order 
in 1247. One branch of the order with modified 
rules was known as the Barefooted Friars, and 
there was established a female branch of the order. 
They were particularly flourishing in France ami 
Italy during the eighteenth century. In 1880 they 
shared in the fate of the other orders at the general 
expulsion from France. 

Carmen Sylva is the name adopted in litera- 
ture by Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, who, 
born in 1843 of Prince Hermann of Wied and Maria 
of Nassau, married in 1869 Chfirles of Roumania. 
Her only daughter dying in 1874, the queen sought 
consolation in literature, and in 1880 published, 
under the name of Carmen Sylva, two poems at 
Leipzig. Since then she has written much and 
often. She also interests herself greatly in the 
industries of her countrywomen, and in the war of 
1877-78 she won the hearts of her people by her 
devotion to the wounded. 

Carminef a beautiful red pigment obtained 
from cochineal. It is so obtained by treating the 
cochineal with boiling water, and then adding 
alum and cream of tartar, when the carmine is 
precipitated. Other modes are also employed, and 
about IJ oz. can be obtained from 1 lb. of 
cochineal. The temperature and brightness of the 
day during preparation afifect the brilliancy of 
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the pigment. Its chemical composition cannot be 
definitely stated, but it appears to be a mixture of 
ca/rminie add (Ci7Hi8Oi0), the colouring matter of 
cochineal, alumina, lime, and some organic acid. 
It is used as “ rouge and as a pigment. 

Oamona. a Spanish town, in the province of 
Seville, and from 15 to 20 miles from the city of 
Seville. A town of the same name existed in the 
time of the Homans, and there still exist two gates 
of that date. There are also Moorish ruins, and 
some fine ancient buildings, including a magni- 
ficent town hall. The chief industries are cloth 
and hat manufactures, tanning, distilling, and the 
making of oil. 

Camac, a French seaside village, on the bay 
of Quiberon, and about 20 miles S.E. of Lorient. 
It is nothing more than a fishing village, and has 
nothing remarkable in itself. But in the neighbour- 
hood near the sea is a plain upon which are certain 
historical relics which have much puzzled anti- 
quaries, who do not yet know whether to class 
them as Druidical remains, or to relegate them to 
a much earlier and prehistoric period. They consist 
of rude granite pillars or obelisks, arranged in 
eleven rows from east to west, covering a range of 
about 2,000 yards, and numbering eleven or twelve 
hundreci. The highest are over 20 ft. in height. 
Their number was formerly much greater (there 
were 16,000 even in the 16th century), but since 
then many have been destroyed. Excavations in 
the neighbourhood have brought to light gold and 
jade ornaments and various other remains. 

Carnallita, a hydrous potassium and magnesi nm 
chloride (MgCLj + KCl + 6H3O), found in consider- 
able quantity at Stassfurt in Prussian Saxony, 
associated with rock salt and with other potassium 
salts, and named after Herr vonCarnall, director of 
the mines, who first called attention to its value as a 
source of poUvssium, for which it is now largely 
worked. It generally occurs massive and reddened 
from the presence of iron-oxide, breaks con- 
choidally, deliquesces and phosphoresces. 

Carnarvon. [Caernaevon.] 

Carnarvon^ Henry Howard Molynbux 
Herbert, Earl of, an English Conservative states- 
man, bom June 24, 1831. He distinguished himself 
at Oxford, and his first speech in the House of 
Lords was commended by Lord Derby. In 1860 he 
published a book on The Bruaes of Mount Lehamny 
as the fruits of his travels in the East, and in 1866, 
as Colonial Secretary, he formed a plan for the 
confederation of British North America. In 1867 he 
resigned office, being unable to agree with the Reform 
Bill introduced by fe. Disraeli. In 1874 he again 
took office as Colonial Secretary under Mr. Disraeli, 
and again resigned in 1878, on the Government re- 
solving to send the fieet to Constantinople. In 
1886-6 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and his 
negotiations with Mr. Parnell gave rise to a dispute 
as to their nature and scope. In 1869 he published 
MemiaUeeTmea qf Athena amd the MoreUy and later 
some translations from Greek. He died in 1891. 


Camassial Tooth, the translation of a 
French term (dent oamaaaiere) used by Cuvier to 
denote the last tooth but one in the upper jaw and 
the last tooth in the lower jaw in the typical 
Carnivora (q.v.). These teeth have sharp cutting 
edges, admirably adapted for dividing fiesh, and 
genep-Uy a tuberculated process. They are much 
modified in different genera. Owen called them 
sectorial or scissor-teeth, for they act like the blades 
of a pair of scissors. 

Carnatic, The, a former division of India, upon 
the Coromandel Coast, extending from Cape 
Comorin to about lat. 16" N., and bounded on the 
E. by the Indian Ocean, its western limits being 
somewhat vague and undefined. Many large 
temples and other imposing monuments are proofs 
of its former splendour. 

Carnation, or Coronation, as Spenser calls 
it from its use in garlands, is IHantJius Caryophylluay 
a species of pink apparently wild on the Continent, 
but in England only naturalised on the walls of 
Norman castles, perhaps from being introduced 
from Normandy by their builders. Its specific 
name was corrupted into gillyflower ; its perfume 
gave it the name clove ; its laced edges, the name 
picotee, from the French picotSy pearl-edged ; and 
its use, that of sops-in-wine. The innumerable cul- 
tivated varieties, which are propagated by layering, 
may be grouped in four classes :~—oloves or ae(fay all 
of one colour ; fakes, striped with one colour on a 
white ground ; bizari'es, striped "with two colours 
on a white ground ; and picoteea, edged or laced 
with a distinct colour. 

Carneades (213-129 b.o.), a Greek philo> 
sopher, born at Cyrene, in Africa, came early to 
Athens, and attended the lectures of Diogenes 
the Stoic, who is said to have tnught him lo^c. 
For some unknown reason he abandoned Stoicism 
and became a Platonist, and founded the New or 
Third Academy. Ho was noted for his eloquence 
and power of persuasion, and in 165 he was sent 
with his old tutor Diogenes and another as 
ambassador to Rome. The philosophers in the 
intervals of business gave lectures, and Carneades, 
after one day convincing bis auditors of the 
excellence of justice, convinced the same audience 
the next day of its utter hatefulness. This sophis- 
tical power had great effect upon both Cicero and 
Cato, and the latter wi.shed to expel the ambas- 
sadors from Rome. In his later years Carneades 
became blind. The main point of his philosophical 
system was that man has no means of arriving at 
absolute truth. 

Cftr&olian (from the Latin ca/ro, carnis, flesh) 
is a common translucent red or brownish- red variety 
of chalcedony (q.v.) with a somewhat waxy lustre, 
distinguishing it from the duller, more horn-like 
sard (q.v.). It is much used by engravers for seals 
and also for “ pebble ” brooches. 

Carniola, a division of the Austrian empire, 
having Carinthia and Styria on the N., Styria and 
Croatia on the E., Croatia on the S., and the Adriatic 
Sea and the Coast province on the W., with an area 
of 3,867 square miles. It was formerly part of the 
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kingdom of Illyria. The surface is mountainoas, 
being crossed in the N. by the Carinthian Alps, and 
from N.W. to S.E. by the Carnicand Julian Alps. The 
most elevated summit is the Terglou, which has the 
only glacier in the province, and lies between the two 
sources of the Save. Lake Zirknitz (q.v.) is remark- 
able. The quicksilver mine of Idria is one of the 
richest in the world, and the province also produces 
iron and marble. A good deal of hemp is grown, 
and there is some weaving. Laybach is the capital. 

Caniivaly a word of uncertain derivation but 
generally considered to be a Uglitming or recreation 
of the fleshy is the name of a time of mirth and 
festival immediately preceding the time of Lent. 
It is more appropriate to Catholic countries than 
others, since where no particular gloom attaches to 
Lent tliere is no special object in feiisting before- 
hand. It is generally marked by masked and 
travestied processions accompanied by a throwing 
about of flowers, or bonbons, or, in these degenerate 
days, flour, indigo, and other objectionable matters, 
and jidmits of a general licence wliich up to a 
certain point and within certtiin limited times and 
places is winked at by the authorities. Of old the 
carnival began at Epiphany, but if- is usually confined 
at the present time to the few days immediately 
preceding Lent. In some towns no masks are 
allowed after 9 a.m. on Ash Wednesday. There is 
generally a renewal of the carnival festivities upon 
Mid-Lent Sunday. The carnival at Nice and Men- 
tone has of late years attracted much attention in 
England, and many English take part in it. It is 
more suitable for the sunny south than for the 
colder north ; and few things are more ghastly than 
a carnival procession on a cold raw rainy day of 
North Europe. It is a question whether the carnival 
be a j’elio of the Roman saturnalia or of some 
spring feast, or of both, or neither. The word itself 
differs in different countries. It is Carnival in 
England, Carnaval in France, and Carrwvale in 
Italy. 

Camivoraf an order of predaceous mammals, 
corresponding to the Ferm of Linnaeus, without the 
Marsupials and Insectivora which he included. The 
majority of the forms feed on animal food ; the 
typical forms — the larger cats — prey upon warm- 
blooded animals ; in many the diet is of a mixed 
nature ; and in a few, as in some bears, it is chiefly 
vegetable. It should be also noted that a mere 
flesh diet does not constitute an animal one of the 
Carnivora, for the Tasmanian Devil, exclusively an 
animal feeder, is a marsupial, and the blood-sucking 
vampire-bat belongs to the Chiroptera. The 
Carnivora are organised for a life of rapine, and are 
aptly designated by the popular name “ beasts of 
prey.” The toes are armed with strong claws, and 
are never less than four in number ; the incisor 
teeth are generally three on each side in each jaw ; 
the canines are long, strong, and recurved ; the 
other teeth are variable in number, and are more 
or less modified into cutting organs according as 
the diet consists more or less largely of flesh, 
[Cabnassial Tooth.] The highest ty]^ of carni- 
vorous dentition may be seen on a small scale by 
examining the mouth of a domestic cat. The brain 


always presents well-marked convolutions, and 
some systematists place this order at the head of 
the animal kingdom. [Cat.] The Carnivora were 
formerly divid^ into three groups ; (1) Pinnigrada 
(having the limbs modified into fin-like organs) , 

(2) Digitigrada (walking on the tips of the toes) ; 

(3) Plantigrada (walking on the sole of the foot). 
The first was equivalent to the modem Caraivona 
Pinnipedia, which includes the seals and walrus. 
The other two together were equivalent to the 
Carnivora Fissipedia, or True Carnivora. The 
second group included the iEluroidea and Cyn. 
oldea, and the third the Arctoidea. {See these 
words.) The Carnivora are practically world-wide 
in their distribution, and fossil remains occur in all 
Tertiary formations. [Cavb-beab, Cave-Lion, 
Maohaibodub.] 

CamiTorouB Plants, a variety of plants 
belonging to widely-different groups and occurring 
in all parts of the world, though all established 
instances are dicotyledonous, and either aquatic or 
marsh-haunting forms, in which a considerable 
proportion of nitrogenous matter is obtained from 
animals captured by the leaves. These plants may 
be rootless, as are Aldrovanda and bladderworts 
(q.v.), or have a slightly-developed root system' 
serving qj|||||| for the absorption of pure 
from the^HRen wet sand or sphagnum bo^K 
which others, such as the sundews (q.v.), flouil|i. 
The leaves in the butterworts (q.v.) are not modified 
in form, but have glands secreting a viscid liquid, 
and margins that slowly roll inward. Those of 
Sarracenia (q.v.). Nepenthes^ and others, 
variously modified into pitchers, sometimes baited 
with honey-glands extenially, and having generally 
a slippery neck, downward-pointing hairs, and 
glands secreting a liquid within. The bladder- 
worts have numerous minute bladders with trap- 
doors, but no liquid secretion. The sundews, and 
some allied forms {DroseraceaT) of exceptionally 
wide geographical distribution, have lobes or “ ten- 
tacles” to their leaves, containing spiral vessels, 
and terminating in a gland secreting a viscid fluid ; 
whilst IMoncea muscipula (q.v.), the Venus’s Fly- 
trap of Wilmington, Carolina, has dry eglandular 
tentacles, with hairs on the blade of the leaf 
electrically sensitive to the merest trace of nitrogen, 
the two halves of the leaf-blade closing on a fly 
like a rat-trap. In this last case rapid motion is 
substituted for viscosity. In the butterworts, sun- 
dews, and Nepenthes^ the liquid secreted becomes 
acid on nitrogenous stimulation : in Dionesa on 
stimulation a liquid already acid is poured out; 
and in all these cases a process of true digestion 
occurs. Zymases or peptogenic ferments are 
present, and the soft digestible part of the fly or 
other nitrogenous food is converted into peptones 
and absorbed. The experiments on the sundew of 
Dr. Francis Darwin, whose father, Charles Darwin, 
first directed general investigation to these plants, 
proved that the plant gains in size, weight, number 
of shoots, flowers and seeds, and in weight of seed 
from nitrogenous food taken in this way. In the 
bladderworts and Sarracenia, on the other hand, 
there seems to be no digestion, the plant merely 
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absorbing the liquid product of the decay of the 
captured organisms. As these, in the former, are 
largely minute crustaceans (water fleas, etc.), the 
term “ insectivorous ” is hardly so generally applic- 
able as is “carnivorous.” Any nitrogenous food 
can be taken, such as milk, beef, bacon, milk- 
biscuit, or even seeds. The delicacy of the test 
for nitrogen which they afford is one of the most 
marked peculiarities of the group. “ One twenty- 
millionth of a grain of the phosphate of ammonia 
(including less than the one thirty-millionth of 
efficient matter) when absorbed by a gland ” of the 
sundew “leads to a motor impulse being trans- 
mitted down the whole length of the tentjicle, 
causing the basal part to bend, often through an 
angle of above 180 degrees ” (Darwin). The 
captured fly is thus carried to the centre of the 
leaf: the protoplasm in the cells of the tentacle 
becomes contracted; and the secretion of all the 
tentacles becomes almost instantaneou.sly acid. 
Many of these interesting plants are commonly and 
easily cultivated, and instructive experiments can 
be readily performed upon them. 

Camot, Lazabk Nicolas Margueeite (1753- 
1823), French general, statesman, and patriot. 
After diligent study and brilliant examinations, he 
went in 1771 as second lieutenant of engineers to 
the royal school of Meziferes, and quitted it with 
the rank of first lieutenant in 1773. He then went to 
Calais, where he followed up ardently his military 
studies, and in 1783 be wrote his Mogede Vauhan, 
which so pleased Prince Henry, brother of 
Frederick II., that he offered to advance Carnot’s 
fortunes if he would take service in the Prussian 
jirmy. At the outbreak of the Revolution he was 
deputy to the Legislative Assembly for the Pas-de- 
Calais, and voted for most of the revolutionary 
measures. As a member of the National Conven- 
tion he voted for the death of Louis XVI. In 1793 
he was elected member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and was charged with the direction of the 
army. It was by his splendid organisation in this 
and the following year that the sirccess of the 
French army was attained, and the admiration of 
his contemporaries showed itself in the bestowal of 
the epithet orgemuatev/r de la vlctoire. Among his 
other merits wa s that of recognising and employing 
the talents of General Hoche, and, at a later period, 
those of Napoleon Bonaparte. He had for a time to 
leave France owing to a disagreement with the 
Republican authorities, but the 18th Brumaire 
brought him back as war minister to the First 
Consul. But a misunderstanding with Napoleon 
drove him into retirement, though each had an 
admiration for the other, and showed it. In 1814, 
after the disaster of Leipzig, he offered his services 
to the Emperor, who accepted them gladly, and 
appointed him general of division and governor of 
Antwerp, of which city he made a splendid and 
celebrated defence. During the Hundred Days he 
was appointed Minister of the Interior and Count of 
the Empire, and after Waterloo advised Napoleon 
to continue his resistance. “ Carnot,” said the 
Emperor, “ I have come to know you too late 1 ” 
After the restoration he was exiled, and went first 


to Warsaw, then to Magdeburg, where he pjissed hia 
latter years. A grandson, Mauie FraN(!(>JS Sai>I, 
born 1837, was elected President of tijc French 
republic in 1887. He was assassinated iii 1894. 

Caro, Annibale (1507-1666), an Italian poet, 
born at Civita Nuova. He was tutor in the family 
of a rich Florentine, and secretary in different 
noble families. Of his poetical works the best 
known is a translation of the JfCneid. He also 
composed a comedy, (Hi Straccioni, and published 
some Mime and Cunzoni, and other works. He is 
chiefly noted for the freedom and grace of his 
versification. In prose he left behind a collection 
of letters, and made transhitions from Aristotle, 
Cyprian, and Gregory Nazianzen. 

Caro, Elme Marie (1826-1887), a French 
philosopher, born at Poictiers, educated at the 
li)colc Normale, Paris, at Angers, and at Douai, was 
appointed lecturer at the .6colt* Normale (1867), 
professor at the Soibonne (1867), and elected 
member of the Academy in 1876. His lectures at 
the Sorbonne wore very popular, and were attended 
by ladies, and Pailhuon, in his Mowle oil Von 
s'ennuU, ridicules the “philo.sophe des dames.” He 
wrote much, some, of the most notable of his works 
being Mystieiame an Sircle, ho Matf/riaUmie 
et la Science y and he Pessimisme au Sihole. 

Carob beans, Locust-pods, Sugar-pods, St. 
John’s-bread, or Algaroba, the long flat pod.s 
of Ceratonia Siligva, the only species of a genus 
of heguminoseCs native to the Mediterrancjan region. 
Ceratonia is a small tree with pinkish wood, and 
walking-sticks of it are imported from Algiers 
under the name Carouhier. It has shining, leatheiw, 
dark, pinnate leaves of four or six oval leaflets ; sub- 
dicecious flowers with no corolla and only five 
stamens. The pods contain a quantity of saccharine 
pulp, besides nitrogenous matter. They were 
largely used for our cavalry horses in the Peninsular 
war, and are now extensively imported for the 
manufacture of cattle foods. They are eaten by 
children, but contain butyric acid, which is apt to 
become rancid, and they are also lia,ble to mouldi- 
ness. On fermentation and distillation they yield 
an agreeable spirit. 'J’hey are believed to be the 
“husks” alluded to in the parable of the prodigal 
son ; but the locusts eaten by St. John the Baptist 
in the •wilderness were more probably the insects 
so-called. Tlie small seeds arc said to be the 
original carat weight of jewellers. 

Carol, from a Celtic word denoting a circular 
dance accompanied by a song, and at a later period 
restricted to the song. The idea of a ring is 
retained by an Italian word of the same derivation, 
and denoting a wreath and also a ring dance. At 
a very early period the word carol became especially 
associated with the joyous songs which accompanied 
the observance of Christmas. The carol of Good 
King Wmceslas, Noel, There was a ship came sailing 
in, and the carol sung by Amyas Leigh at the siege 
of Smerwick, which was admiringly listened to by 
Spenser and Raleigh, are good examples of the 
Christmas carol. The first printed collection of 
carols is of 1521, and this contains among others 
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the well-known Boar's Head carol. The Paritans 
did much to destroy carol-singing with all other 
forms of mirth, but the Restoration brought back 
the practice. The churches have now generally 
adopted them in a special Christmas service, and 
(liis has a tendency to let the more jovial kind die 
out as hardly fitted for present notions of what 
should take place in church. The most complete 
collection of carols is that of Sandys (1833). The 
French hiive their “ Noels ’* ; the Russians are much 
given to carol-singing, and there are considerable 
Manx and Welsh collections. The Carnival song. 
We are "beggars struck with blindness^ is said to be 
founded uiK)n an old carol. 

Carolina, Nouth, one of the Southern Athmtic 
states of America, and one of the original 
thirteen, is bourided on the N. by Virginia, S. by 
South Carolina and Georgia, E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, W. by Tennessee; extending from lat. 
3:P to 3G® 33' N. and from long. 76” 25' to 84° Sty 
wdth a greatest width of 180 miles from 
N. to S., and greatest length 480 miles from E. to 
W., and an area of 50,707 square miles. The 
chain of the Appalachians rises in Mount Mitchell 
to a height of over 6,000 ft., and among the other 
ridges the Blue Ridge rises also to a height of 
6,000 ft. ill Mount Hardy. The table-land between 
the ridges is broken into fertile, well-watered 
valley.'^, which are eminently fitted for grazing and 
for agriculture. Of tlie rivers, Cape Fear river 
(250 miles) is the largest, and next in size is the 
iloaiioke (150 miles). The lowlands to the north- 
east have extensive swamps, interspersed with 
lakes, the chief of them being the Great Dismal 
Swamp and the Alligator Swamp. The chief 
mineral wealth of the state consists of coal and 
iron, though gold jind silver, and even diamonds also 
are found. The mountains are clothed with 
primeval forest, and the animals and birds are both 
various and abundant. The manufactures are 
numerous, including saw-mills, cotton-mills, and 
tobacco-factories, and there is much mining and 
quarrying. Raleigh is the capital of the state, and 
Wilmington the principal city. 

Carolina, South, a Southern Atlantic state 
of America, is hounded on the N. and N.E. by North 
Carolinn, on the S.E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the S.W. and W. by Georgia, from which it is 
separated by the Savannah river cand its feeders, 
the Tugaloo and the Chatooga, extending from 
lat. 35® ly to 32® N., and from long. 78® 28' to 
83® 18' W. It is wedge-shaped, with a coast-line of 
210 miles, and a depth of about 240 miles, and an 
area of 34,000 square miles. For 100 miles inland 
the coast is alluvial, with swamps, and pine forests, 
beyond that is a belt of sand-hills, and then comes 
“ The Ridge” of terraces with beautiful valleys and 
rounded hills, rising to the Blue Ridge in the N.W. 
with a greatest height of 4,0(X) ft. above sea-level. 
The state is well-watered, and the low-lying lands, 
together with the islands along the coast, produce 
much rice and cotton. The climate is much modi- 
fied by sea breezes and by the mountains, and in 
the southern parts the orange, sugar-cane, fig, and 
banana or# largely cultivated, but are sometimes 


damaged by frost. The state abounds in animals, 
bird.s, tortoises, turtles, alligators, and many kinds 
of serpents. South Carolina is not a manufactur- 
ing state. The capital is Columbia ; but the largest 
city and commercial capital is Charleston. 

Caroline. Amelia. Augusta (1768-1821), 
second daughter of Charles, Duke of Brunswick, 
and wife of George IV. of England. At this day 
it is hard to realise the intense excitement which 
reigned in England a century ago over the 
wrongs of Queen Caroline, and how the whole 
country ranged itself on one side or other in the 
question. The Prince of Wales took a dislike to 
her after the marriage in 1796, and separated from 
her the next year. When, ten years later, reports 
of her misconduct led to the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry, popular feeling was strongly 
enlisted on her side. From 1814 she resided chiefly 
in Italy till the accession of the king in 1820, when, 
with the sympathy of the nation, she refused to 
abandon her rights, and came to England to 
demand her acknowledgment as queen. A bill for 
the dissolution of her marriage on the ground of 
adultery was brought into the House of Lords, but 
under pressure of popular indignation, and in the 
face of the boldness of her counsel, Brougham and 
Denman, it was abandoned, and her claim to the 
title of queen was admitted. But she was refused 
admission to Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
the king, and a month later she died. 

Caroline Islandsy scattered group in the 
Pacific Ocean, between lat. 3® and 11° N., and long. 
135° and 177° E. ; situated to the E. of the Philip- 
ines, and to the N. of New Guinea. The Spaniards 
ivide them into Eastern, Western, and Central 
islands. The Eastern islands are known as the 
Mulgrave archipelago, and contain two groups. 
The Western, or Pelew, islands have an area of 346 
miles, and are almost surrounded by a coral reef. The 
soil is fertile, and there is an abundance of fish and 
turtle in the lagoons. Birds are in great variety, 
and cattle, sheep, and pigs have been introduced. 
The Central Carolines, or Carolines proper, consist 
of about 500 islands, composed of nearly 50 groups. 
The most important of the islands in this division 
is that of Yap, which has a good harbour. In 18!1U 
the islands were sold by }:>pain to Germany. 

Inhabitants. The bulk of the inhabitants are 
Indonesians, closely allied to the eastern Polyne- 
sians, but considerably modified by crossings wii h 
intruders from China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and probably also with a primitive 
Papuan element absorbed by the early Pul^yiie- 
sian settlers. Hence a marked diversity of ap- 
pearance and colour — fair in the west, coppery- 
red in the central group, almost black in tue 
east. Here the Ualan islanders are not only 
black, but have also crisp hair/ au almost certnin 
evidence of Papuan blood. On the other hand, th(‘ 
natives of Nukanor and Satoan are direct descen- 
dants of the Samoans, as shown both by their 
physique, language, and customs. They are 
generally a mild, friendly, industrious, and peacelul 
people, skilful boat-builders, and daring navigators, 
making, by the observation of the st^. voyages of 
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great length in their apparently frail outriggers. 
The climate dispenses with much clothing, and 
their food consists chiefly of fish and vegetables, 
such as taro, the bread-fruit, and sweet potato. 
The etistern groups have been evangtdised by 
American missionaries since 1849; but elsewhere 
the natives are still pagans, the dominant religion 
being Animism (q.v.), associated with the worship 
of trees, mountains, ancestry, and all moving things. 
In Tonapd are somecyclopcaii prehistoric structures, 
thick walls built of huge basalt columns from 25 
to 85 ft. long ; still more remarkable are the monu- 
ments in Ualan, including ramparts 20 ft. high 
and 12 and 13 ft. thick, formed of immense basalt 
blocks, which must have been brought from great 
distances. No satisfactory theory has been pro- 
posed as to the origin of these structures, which 
were certainly not erected by the present inhabi- 
tants. Since their contact with Europeans, the 
natives, like other Polynesians, are everywhere 
dying out, except in Nukunor (Mortlake group). 
Formerly over 100,000, the population is at pre.sent 
estimated at scarcely more than 30, (XK) in the 
Carolines proper, and 12,000 in the Pelew group. 

Carotid, the great artery concerned with the 
supply of blood to the head. The common carotid 
of the right side of the neck takes origin at the 
bifurcation of the arteria innorninata, that of the 
left side springs directly from the aorta. The ves- 
sels of the two sides have a nearly identical course 
in the neck, despite their different origins, they run 
upwards in the same sheath with the pneumogastric 
nerve and internal jugular vein ; at the upper border 
of the thyroid cartilage each common carotid di- 
vides into an external and internal branch. The 
external carotid artery conveys blood to the face 
by its facial branch, to the tongue by the lingual, 
to the scalp by the occipital and posterior auricular, 
to the pharynx by the ascending pharyngeal, to the 
thyroid gland by tlic superior thyroid, and finally 
divides into the superficial temporal and internal 
maxillary branches. The internal carotid enter,s 
the cranial cavity by the carotid canal of the 
temporal bone, it gives off an ophthalmic branch, 
and divides into the anterior and middle cerebral 
arteries which supply the brain. 

CaJ^f any fish of the Phy.sostoraous family 
Cyprirndm, well represented in tlie fresh waters of 
the Eastern hemisphere and North America. In 
this family the mouth is toothless, the body 
generally covered with scales, the head naked, and 
there is no adipose fin. Examples are the carp, 
barbel, gudgeon, bream, chub, roach, dace, tench, 
and minnow. The carps are divided into nuracrou.s 
groups, comprising in all over one hundred genera. 
Most of the species feed on animal and vcg<^tablo 
matter, but some few live entirely on aquatic 
plants. In the type genus Cyprinus the dorsjil fin 
is long and has a strong toothed bony ray, the 
anal is short, the snout is thick and rounded, and 
there are four barbules. The common carp (C. 
oarpio ), originally a native of the East, is said to 
have been introduced into England early in the 
seventeenth century, and is now fairly common 


throughout Europe, and is largely bred in America. 
The body is elongated, bluish-green in the darkest 
parts, fading into yellowish on the sides, and 
whitish beneath. The average length is from 12 
inches to 2 feet, but specimens of even 5 feet are 
on rec(Drd. It is a sluggish fish, frequenting ponds 
and quiet stream.s, supplementing its vegetarian diet 
with worms and aquatic larva% and hibernating in 
the mud in winter. Its fecundity is remarkable, 
and as a food fish it is valuable ; its breeding is an 
important branch of fish-culture on the Continent, 
as it formerly was in the fish-ponds of English 
monasteries. Carp run into many varieties. The 
allied genus Carassius is distinguished by the 
absence of barbules. C. vulf/aris is the Crucian 
carp, of which the Prussian carp is a variety ; C, 
auratus is tlie gold-fish (q.v.). The Toothed Carps 
(constituting the family Cyprinodontidas) are small 
fish, widely distributed in fresh, brackish, and salt 
water. The lu^iui and body arc covered wit h scales, 
and there are teeth in both jaws, but there are no 
barlmles. 

Caorpaccio* Vittore (1455-1525), an Italian 
painter, born at Venice, anrl belonging to the early 
Venetian school. He is notable for his knowledge 
of perspective, the finish and richness of his 
colouring, and his power of invention and com- 
position. His chief works are The Arrival of St. 
Vrmla at (Moff ne^ The Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple^ and The Meeting of St. Joachim and St. 
Anne rvith St. Louis and St. Mizabeth of Jiunga/ry. 
The series of paintings adorning the Scuola, or 
guildhall of S. Giorgio degli Stdnavoni, in Venice, 
has attracted the special study of Mr. Ruskin. 
An Italian critic said of the artist, “ Aveva in 
cuore la verity ” (H(j had truth in his heart). 

Carpathian Mountains, T he, form a long 
curved rang(?, chiefly in the Austrian ornpiro. 
Separating Galicia from Hungary, and Moldavia 
from Wallachia, they form almost a semicircle, 
one end touching Hie Danube at Pressburg and 
the other at New Orsova, and having a lengt-h 
of over 800 miles. Of the two divisions tlie East- 
ern Carpathians rise to a height of 8,578 ft., 
and the Western, which extend along tlie northern 
boundary of Hungary, rise in the Eisthalerspitze to 
a height of 8,875 ft. The mountains are rich in 
minerals, including gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
quicksilver, and the sides are covered with forests, 
chiefly of pine and beech. 

Carpoanx, Jean Baptiste (1827-1875), a 
French sculptor, born at Valenciennes. In 1853 he 
exhibited at the Salon a bas-relief, representing 
The Iteoeption of Ahd^eUKader by Napoleon 111. 
at St. Cloud, and the next year he obtained the 
“ Grand Prix dc Rome.” After his return to France 
he exhibited, in 1859, A Young Neapolitan Fisher 
(in bronze) listening to the sound of the sea in a 
shell. Among his other works, Ugolino and hU 
Children,, and A Young (Hr I with a Shell, are the 
most notable. He also composed a group lor the 
fa(jade of the Opera House, and executed a 
fountain for the Luxembourg Gardens, and gave 
lessons in sculpture to the Prince Imperial. 
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Carpalf the female spbrophyll, or leaf bearing 
ovules, or immature seeds, among spermaphytes .or 
flowering plants. There may be one carpel in the 
flower, as in the pea and bean family, when the 
fruit is necessarily m&Moa/rpella/ry ; or, if there are 
more, when it is termed polyca/rpella/ry^ they may 
be distinct (apocarpous), or united (seyncarpms). 
In the early stages of development (and sometimes, 
as in the oladder-senna, Cblutea, etc., much later) 
they closely resemble other leaves, and in the 
ripening of the fruit may dry up like a withering 
leaf, or may become fleshy and change colour from 
green to yellow, red, purple, or black, at the same 
time undergoing chemical changes such as the 
formation of acids and sugars. They bear the 
ovules either on their margins, like the buds in 
Bryophyllum, as in Cycas ; or over their whole 
inner surface, as in poppies. [Placbntation.] 
Three is the prevalent number of carpels among 
Monocotyledons, though one, two, four, six, or 
higher numbers occur ; whiLst among Dicotyledons 
two, five, one, or an indefinite number is common. 

Carpeilta3|dai Gulf of, an ann of the sea in- 
denting the north coast of Australia, from between 
lat. 10|“ and 17^“ S. and long. 136“ and 142“ E., 
bounded on the E. by York Peninsula, and on the 
West by Arnhem Land, and containing several 
Islands. Several rivers flow into the gulf, among 
them being the Flinders, the Leichhardt, and the 
Roper. The gulf received its name from a river 
Carpentier, so called by its discoverer in honour of 
Pieter Carpentier, the Governor of the Dutch 
Indies in 1623. 

Carpenter, Maby (1807-1877), a philanthro- 
pist who interested herself in India, and parti- 
cularly in the condition of destitute children in 
England. She founded ragged schools and 
reformatories, and had a great share in initiating 
and influencing industrial school legislation. In 
the course of her work she visited India and 
Germany, and assisted at a Congress on Women’s 
Work held in Germany. She was the founder of 
the National Indian Association. 

Oarpentar, William Benjamin (1813-1885), 
brother of the above-mentioned Mary Carpenter, 
English phpician and biologist. In 1838 he 
published his well-known work upon Omeral and 
Comparative Physiology, and was appointed later 
professor or lecturer to the Royal Institution, to 
the London Hospital, and to University College. 
He was also Examiner and Registrar of the 
University of London. On his retirement in 1879 
he was made a C.B. His death was owing to an 
accident with a spirit-lamp. As vice-president of 
the Royal Society he inaugurated the deep-sea 
sounding, and advocated the theory of vertical 
circulation in ocean waters. Besides his researches 
in Marine Zoology, Dr. Carpenter’s contributions to 
the Science of Mental Physiology are well known. 

CarpentnTi d^nved from Celtic, and having 
the same root as earahd chariot, seems to have 
formerly represented esp^ially what we now call a 
wheelwright or ooachbuilder. At present it de- 
notes one who puts together woodwork, particularly 


such as is joined by nails, clamps, and the like, 
the word joiner being used for one who makes 
articles of furniture, and fits his work together by 
means of glue. In its widest sense carpentry is the 
art of putting together the framework of houses 
and other constructions, and is an important branch 
of building, demanding a wide and thorough 
knowledge of mechanics, such as the nature of 
materials, the principles of weight, resistance, and 
the like. In a narrower sense it is applied to any 
worker in wood, and denotes equally the man 
who puts up a conservatory and him who makes a 
rabbit-hutch or a dog-kennel. 

Carpet (connected with Latin carpere, in 
the sense of carding wool), any woven fabric 
used for covering the floor of a room. The most 
ancient carpets certainly known are Persian, al- 
though some have thought that Assyrian carpets 
have been found. The Persian carpet is generally 
of a very thick pile, and one kind — felted — is of 
camel’s hair. Next in general esteem are Indian 
carpets, of which the more ancient kind — made of 
wool — are said to have been copied from Persia, 
while a later kind of cotton are manufactured 
chiefly in Bengal and Northern India. Cashmere 
is almost as noted for its carpets as for its shavrls. 
The Turkey carpet, which also has a pile, is mostly 
manufactured at Smyrna and neighbouring parts 
of Asia Minor. Of European carpets those of 
Axminster, Wilton, and Beauvais formerly had a 

t reat reputation. Kidderminster, which was the 
rst place to produce machine-made carpets, makes 
them of 2 or 3 ply. The Union Kidderminster is of 
cotton and worsted. The Brussels carpet is of 
worsted upon a groundwork of linen. It may be 
of 6, 5, 4, or 3 frame, and has a velvet pile. There 
is also what is called the Tapestry Carpet. The 
Patent Axminster is of chenille upon a strong back- 
ing. One variety is cjilled the Royal Axminster. 
Carpets are also made of jute. Though the gener- 
ality of carpets are of sufficient size to cover a 
room, there is a growing custom of covering only 
the centre or small portion of a room, and to meet 
the demand a sort of rug or carpet is now being 
largely manufactured which does not differ much 
in size from the sleeping or praying-carpet of the 
East. 

Carpet Uoths^ a number of moths of the 
group known as the Geometers. The popular name 
is derived from the beautifully-marked patterns on 
the wings. The common Carpet Moth (Mehmippe 
snhorutata) and the Garden Carpet Moth (m, 
fluctvMa), are two of the best-known British 
species. The rarer Melanthia olhicillata is perhaps 
the most beautiful. 

Carpini, Johannes di Piano <1182-1253), a 
Franciscan monk of Umbria, sent by Pope 
Innocent IV. in charge of a mission to the 
Emperor of the Mongol Tartars who had invaded 
Europe, and seemed to threaten the existence of 
European Christendom. In 1245 he started from 
Lyons, and in the course of the next summer 
reached Karakorum, beyond Lake Baikal, returning 
to Kiev on his backward journey in the summer of 
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1247, bearing a letter from the Khan to the Pope. 
He published a Latin account of his travels, con- 
taining much valuable information. He was 
appointed Archbishop of Antivari, but did not long 
survive his expedition, the sufferings and hardships 
of which were enormous. Although over 60 he 
appears to have ridden 3,000 miles in 106 days, an 
average of over 28 miles a day. 

Carpinxui. [Hornbeam.] 

Camocrates. an Alexandrian of the early 
part oAhe second century A.D., the founder of the 
Gnostic heresy, which appears to have been a 
mixture of Platonism and Buddhism. He held 
with Plato the doctrine of reminiscence, and with 
Buddha that of metempsychosis, till the soul 
returns to its true union with God. To attain this 
unity the practical life must be according to 
nature, and independent of moral and other laws — 
a theory which, as carried out by the members of 
the sect, had results that were more pleasant to 
themselves than edifying to their neighbours. 

Carpologyf the study of the structure and 
classification of the fruits of plants. [Fruit.] 

Carpus. [Hand.] 

Carrageen, or Irish Moss, Chondms crispus, 
a common edible sea-weed, collected in large 
quantities on the coasts of Sligo, Massachusetts, 
and Hamburg. It contains much mucilage, but its 
nutritive value is doubtful, and its sea taste militates 
against it as a substitute for isinglass. It was 
introduced as a remedy in pulmonary complaints ; 
but is used either as a cattle-food, for thickening 
colours in calico-printing, for sizing cotton and 
paper, or, in America, for fining beer. It has a 
fan-shaped, repeatedly-forked frond, greenish or 
dull purple in colour. 

CarrauBftf Bartolome db (1603-1576), a 
Spanish Dominican monk, who accompanied 
Philip II. to England on the occasion of his 
marriage with Queen Mary, and became the queen’s 
confessor, and laboured hard for the restoration of 
Catholicism in England. Philip ajjpointed him 
Archbishop of Toledo, but the jealousy of his 
enemies denounced him to the Inquisition as a 
heretic, and he was imprisoned for eight years. On 
appealing to Rome he was taken there, and con- 
fined in the Castle of St. Angelo for another ten 
years, and died soon after his final trial in 1576. 

Cftirrftraf, U- town of Italy, 62 miles from 
Florence and 30 from Leghorn, in a valley watered 
by the Avenza, and near the Mediterranean, The 
name of the town and its importance are derived 
from the marble which is quarried from the 
neighbouring mountains. There are from four to 
five hundred quarries, giving employment to many 
thousands of men, both in the quarries themselves 
and in the work of cutting and polishing. The 
marble has been worked from ivery ancient times, 
and is practically inexhaustible. The Romans 
knew it as MaT'tnor Lwisnse^ from Luna, an 
Etruscan town in the neighbourhood. 

Carrel. Jban Baptiste Arman d ( 1800 - 1836 ), 
a French publicist, bom at Kouen, and educated 


first at Rouen and then in the military school at 
St. Cyr. He served for a time in the army, but 
resigned in 1822 on the outbreak of the war with 
Spiiin, and went to Barcelona to fight on the side 
of the Spanish. Falling a prisoner Into the hands 
of his former genoral he narrowly escaped a 
military execution, but was finally set free, and 
devoted himself to literature, liecoming the secre- 
tary of the historian Thierry. After 1830 he 
edited and conducted the Nainmalt and in this 
capacity got into trouble with the authorities, and 
was embroiled in private quarrels. He was finally 
mortally wounded in a duel with M. de Girardin, 
His works were published in five volumes (1868). 

Carriage (Low Latin, cavricufivM, from eaHoa, 
load), literally, any vehicle possessed of wheels 
that can be used for the transport by land of goods 
or persons. In a more restricted sense, and tnat in 
which it is mostly used, the word signifies a four- 
wheeled vehicle impelled by animal power. In the 
wider sense wheeled vehicles seem to have been 
used for purposes of war, and at a later period for 
racing, and afterwards for domestic purposes. It 
was not till a much later perioti that they seem to 
have been commonly used as an article of luxury. 
Taking the narrower sense, the four-wheeled vehicle, 
when used for agricultural purposes or for the 
transport of goods, bears tlie generic name of waggon, 
of which there are many species, and when used 
for personal transport it bears the generic name of 
carriage, of which there are even more species than 
of the waggon. The carriage seems not to have been 
introduced into England before the year 1566, and 
a few years afterwards a lumbering vehicle without 
springs did duty as Queen Elizabeth’s coach. One 
reason for the tardy introduction of carriages into 
England was the almost entire absence of roads in 
our modern sense of the word. The main roads 
were in that day in worse condition than many of 
the green lanes and byways that are still to be met 
with in some of the out-of-the-way parts of Sussex 
and other counties. Even as late as the 18th cen- 
tury we read of a king and queen taking two days for 
a carriage progress from Kew to London, and even 
then getting overturned into the mire upon the 
way. One great differentiating feature of the car- 
riage is that the shafts or other means of attaching 
the horse or horses are not rigidly fastened to the 
bofly of the vehicle. The first great improvement 
in the construction of the carriage was the separ- 
ation of the body from the framework to which the 
wheels belonged, and the consequent reduction of 
jolting. This was first effected by suspending the 
body from leather straps, a system which may be 
seen in the Lord Mayor’s state coach, and in old 
family coaches. From that the transition was easy 
to the C springs, and to the elliptic springs in use 
at the present day. Improvements are constantly 
being made, especially in Great Britain and 
America, and carriage building has now become a 
highly complicated and specialised trade. A walk 
through the carriage factories of Long Acre, London, 
is not without interest to those who can find pleasure 
in considering the ingenuity which has been applied 
to the surmounting of various difficulties. 
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CMnriftIP# Dofff breed named from the 
pQn>^^ which It i» kept — to follow the mrriaKea 
of tW wealthy — and often mijusfilM the Dalmatian 
dcjif, for it i#i proltahly of Indian origin. In aijse 
and «hape it r©#M?mble8 a pfnnter (q.v.); the colour 
\$ white, with reguhir black Hpota, alKmt an inch 
acroipa. 

CATTiokf^rfpUlf an lri»h aeaport, fonning a 
county in the firovince of Ulster, and county of 
Antrim, on the N. Hide of ItelfaMt Ixuigli, 
njilcH north of Belfatif-, and 12 miles 8. of f/arne. 
There is u twelfth-century castle, with a keep ilOft. 
higi), et^iiuUng upon a natk which juts into the sea. 
William HI. vinitoil the town in ItifK) before th« 
battle of the IJoyne, and the French Admiral 
Thurot landed a force of about l,(HMimen h(»re in 
J7<K>, and a few yearH later Paul .hnics capt ured a 
British ship in the bay, 'rhert* is some flax spinning 
in the town, and an oyster fishery. 

CanHLek'Oluflllir, nn Irish town in the pro- 
vince of Munster and county of Tjp|K»rary, on the 
Huir, H miles east of Clhiiimel, and on the lainerick 
ami Wab^rford railway. On the other side of the 
river and connec4ed by a iirirlge is the suburb of 
Carricklsig, wliieii has a fourt<‘entli*eentury abla^y. 
The Butler family derive the title Karl of (‘nrriek 
from tins town, an<i there are still remains of their 
castle. Its in(iustru‘s are linen and w(MiUeii manu- 
factures, and a trade in agricultural prisluce, ami 
in the iieighbourhuiKl are iiujHtrtant slate-quarries. 

CtiZTi^yf one who conveys goods from place 
to place for hire for such pirsons as think fit to 
employ him. 8uch is a proprietor of waggons, 
bargi's, lighters, merchant ships, <»r other inatru- 
itamts for the fnihlio conveyance of gocsls. In 
a legal sense it extends not only to tliose who 
convey goisls liy land, Init also to the owners and 
masters i»f ships, nuiil i'ontno’tors, and even to 
wharfingers who undertake to convey gocsls for hire 
from their wharves to the vessel in their own 
lighters, but not to nu're hackney coachmen. By 
imeient custom lu'knowledgctl by jmUcial deci- 
sion, a vn>ivnmm currier of gf»ods for hire is not 
only lH>iind to take goods tcmlercd to him, if he 
has r<uiim iti his conveyance, and he is informed of 
their quality and value, but he is liable for their 
loss except in three cases. 1. Loss arising from 
the kings public enemies. 2. Loss arising from 
the act of OcmI, such as storm, lightning, or tem- 
pt‘st, ,q. Lois arising from the owner’s own fault, 
08 by imperfect iwcklng. 

Carrifts Aet. In order to settle dispnteji ft* to 
loss and injury iH'tween carTiers and jiersons wliOiO 
proiH?rt y thevViurried, the Act of 1 1 George IV. and 
1 WilHom l\^e. 08 warn twisseil, by which it is enacted 
that no t'ommon cnrrii^r by hind slmll be liable for 
the loss of, or injury to, certain articles, particularly 
enumerated in the Act . contained in any package 
which shall have been delivere«l, either to be 
cuirrieil for hire, or to accomt-uvny a passimgcr, 
when the value of such article shall exceed £10, 
unless at the time of the delivery of the {xickage to 
the carrier the value aiul nat urt* of such article 
ahail have been explicitly declared. In such case 


the carrier may demand an increased rate of 
charges, a table of which increased rates must l>e 
affixes! in legible characters in some public and 
conspicuous part of the receiving office ; and all 
persons who send goods are bound by such notice, 
without further proof of the same having come to 
their knowledge. A carrier can refuse to deliver 
up gotxls which have come into his possession as 
a carrier until hi.s reasonable charges for the csir- 
riage of s;ime are fxiid. A person who conveys 
passengers only is not a common carrier. 

Carrier, Jean Baptiste (1 750-1 794), a French 
Kepublican and memlx;r of the National Conven- 
tion. He w.'i8 elected deputy in 1792, and was 
a<?tive in founding the revolutionary tribunal. He 
was a supporter of Rol>espierre, and was sent to 
Nant<*s to suppress a revolt. He hwe inaugurated 
the system oi JSmjadcf, ox wholesale drowning, by 
which 10, (XM) persons are said to have perished. So 
great was the general indignation that he was 
recalled, and in 1794 was tried before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and guillotined. 

Carrier Pigeon, a name U.sed in two distinct 
sc*iise.s: (l)a fancy variety of pigeon, which has 
long h»st whatever “carrying” properties it once 
|)fis.sessfd, and which is now only bred for show 
pur|H»sos ; and (2) the homing pigeon, de.scendcd 
from the Belgian royofieur, which is trained 
(f> find its vvay home when liberated at a long 
distaru^e therefrom. 

Th(^ fancy breed of C’arriers originated in the 
Ea.st. and probably descended from the Persian 
messenger pigeon, to w’hich, or to a closely-aJliiwl 
Vireeil, the allusions in classic and mediaeval 
litcrnture proV>ably refer. A breed of pigeons was 
usofi to carry letters during the Crusades, and 
mention of the employment of these birds for a 
similar purpose^ in Syria and the neighbouring 
countries will be found in Sir John Mandeville's 
Voyages arui Trareh (ch. x.). Acconling to Mt>ore, 
the author of the Columbarhnn (1785), the first 
general account of pigeons in t he Engii.sh language, 
Iht? Dutch introtluia^d the.'^e carriers into Europe. 
The fancy English Carrier is rather larger than the 
domestic pigeon, willi a long body and neck, and 
n long bill, of whicb the upper mandible shuts 
over the lewder like the lid of a Iwx. But its 
jHJculiar |K»ints are the w'attlea on the bill, and the 
fleshy rosette, which should be of the size of a 
shilling, round the eye. The wattles ought to be 
quite distinct from the rosette, soft in texture, and 
stamling out like the surface of a cauliflower; and 
the part on the upper mandible should be met by 
a corresponding one (sometimes called the jewing) 
on the lower. The plumage should be thick, anti 
closely adpressed to the body. The favourite colours 
are deep black, dark dun, bright blue with black 
bars on the wings and tidls, or pure white. 

The bird now used occa.sionally as a messenger, 
but more generally for flying- matches, is of a com- 
posite breeii, and 1$ known as a “homer** or 
“homing pigeon.** It should be noteil that the 
name “ carrier pigeon’* is misleading, A writer in 
the Field remarked some years ago: — “A pigeon 
will fly homewards when set at liberty, and by its 
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means a message can, therefore, be sent from a 

iven spot to the bird^s home. But no pigtx)n ever 

id or ever will carry a message from home to any 
other spot.” In ap{>earance the homer differs little 
from the domestic pigeon, but is hetivier and more 
stoutly built, and has a larger head with a fuller 
development of brain. Before railways and the 
telegraph had made communication rapid and 
easy, pigeons were often used in Great Britain to 
transmit news. In the eighteenth century they were 
sent up from Tyburn to announce the execution of 
a felon, and till beyond the middle of the nineteenth 
century they were used to bring intelligence of 
races, etc., to newspaper offices, and of the state 
of foreign exchange to brokers and stock-jobbers in 
I.»ondon. These birds were either of the Antwerp 
breed, or had a good strain of the Antwerp blooti. 
But it is in connection with the siege of Paris that 
homing pigeons are best known to the general 
public, owing to the establishment of what has 
been called the “ pigeon-ix)st.” During the siege 
sixty-four balloons belonging to the French crossed 
the Prussian lines, carrying with them 3(10 liorning 
pigeons. Of that number 302 were afterwards sfuit 
l)ack to Paris, and, d(\spite the efforts ot the enemy 
to destroy them, 9H birds returned to their cots, 
75 of them ciirrying microscopic messages rolled 
up tightly, placed in a quill, and tied longitudinally 
to the central tail feathers. Thus there were 
carried into the capihil 150,0(X) offi<dal despatches, 
and a million private ones, which had Ijeen reduced 
by the photo-raicrographic process. 

According to J.)r. Chaimis, long-distance pigeon- 
flying, as a form of sport, originated in Belgium — 
still its metropolis — in 1818. 8ince then it has 
spread to England, Fnincic, Germany, and Italy, in 
all which countries (flubs have been established to 
promote the pursuit. The higlmst spiHvl on record, 
an given by Mr. Tegetmeier, on the authority of 
Dr. Chapuis.is 1.780 yards— -or rather over a mile - 
a minute. But in the report of an English club, 
published in October, 1891, nothing like this rate 
is mentioned. 

Thi^ flntt rsre na* from PAotrr, tli« whining bird covered 
t)ie (lifitAnco (Ud niUeH)at a velocity of 1.219 yants fX'r inmute, 
119 birda were liWrat^ for tliia race, abnvt tmhtfUrtJn Imiig 
rrpirrted homt. 

The second race waa fmin Plymouth, wIumi the winning bird 
coverwl the dlntance (173 mllee) at a veUxdty of S2JJ yardx per 
uiinate. 108 bints coinpeteil. ttboui hnlfhdna reporUd htmit. 

The third race waa Pinmance (206 ihUch); the winning 
bird made a velocity of 072 yanla per minute. 07 binla, only 
ont fhird rtforUd hmut. 

Tlie fourth race was from 8t, Mary's Inland, Sciliy (246 
miles) ; the winning bird made a velocity of 90S yaids ]>er 
minute. 27 6mhi rrpmied home out qf 86. 

In the extracts given above it will be noticed 
that in the thinl mce only one-third of the birds 
liberated returned home, and in no case did all 
return. This is very important, as showing how 
little instinct has to do with the flight of homing 
birds. Mr. Tegetmeier lias pronounced against 
instinct and in favour of training ; and he says ; — 
“Pigeons must be regularly trained by stages, or 
they will be inevitably lost if flown one hunclreti or 
two hundred miles from home.*’ Older observers 
were of the same opinion. Sir John Mandeville 
(Mut above) says that “the pigeons axe so taught 
that they fly with those letters to the very ph^ 


that men would send tliem to. For they are fed in 
those places where they are sent to, and they 
naturally return to where they have been fed/ 
And Moore, in his Chlumbarinm^ after describing 
the C4UTier, adds : “ N.B.— If the pigebiis be not 
practised when young, the best of them will fly but 
very indifferently, and may possibly be lost.” 

Carri^rev Moriz, a German literary man and 
philosopher, Iwrn at Gritnlel in Hesse (1817), and 
appointed professor of philosophy at Munich 
(1863). He belongs to the school of philosophy 
which tries to reconcile Deism and Pantheism. He 
has written much, and on various subjeifls, and his 
works are wfldcly read in Germany. 

Carrion Crow. [Crow.] The name is somc- 
linies applied in America to the Turkey Bussiuird 
(q.V.). [VULTUUK.] 

Carronade* a short pie(*o of naval ordnance 
iiiventetl by one Gascoigne, and first manufac- 
tured at ('arron, whence its name. It bocanie a 
service weapon in the British navy in 1779, and 
remained in use until the middle of the 19tl» 
century. The following were the chief types ; — 
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On account of their shortness they did not earry 
far, but at low ranges tlieir smashing effc(!t was 
considerable. Hhips that (uirricd them mounted 
them generally on the iqiper deck, poop, and fore* 
castle only. 

Carroll OiL a favourite local application to 
burns, nomposeil of (*qual parts of litruvw'aler and 
linseed oil, and deriving its name from its employ, 
inent at the Canon foundry in the treatment of 
burns occurring tliere. 

Carrot, Daveus Carofa.n bi(mnial umbellifercms 
plant, native of Britain, one of several speeii^s of u 
genus cbaracterised by deeply-cut leavcN, and long, 
flat, straight prickles on its carpels. 'J’ho (jenical 
tap-root of the (niltivated form contains 89 jKM*cent. 
of 'ipfater and 4-5 p(T cent, of sugar. ’J'hough 
known to the ancients, it is Ix'licived to have! been 
introduced into England from ^lolland in 1558. 

CBVrying Cootf. Formerly a verdict was 
said tn carry costs when ilu^ successful party 
was entitled to hi.s costs as incident to such v<-r- 
dict. Where the damages were under 40s. the 
successful party was not generally entltle^l tc his 
costs, hnt liiter legislation has in many cases vest(^d 
the control of the costs in the discretion of the 
prcsitling judge, so that this term has now to a great 
extent lost its significance, but where the aertion 
or issue is tried by a jury the tro/U follow the eoent^ 
unless ui)on application made at the trial for good 
cause shown, the judge before whom such a^ioit 
or issue is tried, or the court, shall otherwise ordsK, 
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Moreover (except on k«ivc given) no order ae to 
ooetH left by law to the dii^cretion of the court 
ehall be subject to any appeal. 

Cftmoil* Cheihtopiikb (more generally known 
as Kit) an American trapper and 

hunter^ bom in Kentucky. He emigrated to 
Missouri, and made himself intimately acquainted 
with Indian habits and dialects. He was appointed 
guide in Fremont’s ex|>editions, and in 1863 was 
nominated Indian agent in New Mexico, He was 
fna4^ie a brevet brigadicr*general for his services in 
the Civil war, and died at Fort Lynn in Colorado. 

CaretaMli WiLUAM (lfl49~17]6), a Scottish 
clergymiu) and politician, wlm was a personal friend 
of the Prince of Orange, and had some share in 
bringing about the Kevolution of 1688. Born at 
Catncart, near Glasgow, of a Cfjvenanting family, 
he was islncatwl first at the University of Edin- 
burgh and then at Utrecht, where he formed a 
friendship with William of Orange. On hi.s return 
to England in 1674 he was imprisonwl us l>elng a 
cause of disafTection in Scotland, and was not 
released for nearly five years. In 1683, l>oing 
agaiii in Britain, lu* was examined and tortured 
before thrr Sfottish C<juitt:il for his share in the 
Rye House? Plot. In 1685 he again weuitto Holland, 
and Williatii afqsuntcd him court- chaplain, and in 
this cai)aclty he ac<?oiii]xinied William to England, 
and was aiqK^intcd royal chaplain for Scotland, 
and was one of tlie king's most trusted advisers 
upon Setottish atfatrs. He was still royal chaplain 
under Queen Anne, but lived in Edinburgh, having 
iHsen made princiiMil of Edinburgh University. He 
wiis fourtiiiK^s moderator of the (teneral Assembly, 
and was consult'd abo\it the Parliamentary Union 
of B<otlnnd witli England, wliie-h he did much to 
promote. Georg(5 1. also conflnned him in his 
chaplaincy, but he <lid not live long to enjoy it. 

Ahmuh iIakob (1754-1798), a 
Hanish urti-^t, who <Hd much to bettor the condi- 
tion of art in Gennaiiy. At the age of 22 he went 
to study art at Uop(¥nhagen, and after practising 
for some years ns a |H>rtrnit painter at Lubeck, he 
went to Berlin, whore hi.s great picture, TAef FaU cf 
the An{ieUy galntHl him a professorship at the 
Acmlomy, a )iension, and court employment. He 
tlien w’ent to Home and studied the W'orks of 
Raphael and Micliael Angelo, and inculcated a taste 
for high art into the German j»ainters. He mostly 
represented scenes from the ancient classics, as 
well as subjects fTt)m Shakespeare Jind Ossian. 
Bventually he severt'd his connection with the 
Berlin Academy, and finally died in poverty at 
Rome. 

a two* wheeled vehicle for the transport of 
goods or |wr»oi»s, It differs fn)m the c^irriage not 
only in the iniml>er of the wheels, but in the fact 
that the sluifts are rigidly attache<l to the body, 
and that the horse not only draws the vehicle, but 
also supports jiart of the weight, wddeh, if not 
poperly balanced, causes the horse much needless 
latigue and annoyance. There are many varieties 
of cart for personal transport, but that use<i for 
agrlooltarai purposes has uodeigone veiy little 


modification from ancient types. This kind of cart 
may have its capacity much increased by the use 
of side-pieces and outlying spars. 

Oartagana. 1. The New Carthage of the an- 
cients, is a Spanish fortified seaport upon the Medi- 
terranean coast, in the province of Murcia, 29 miles 
8.E. of the town of Murcia, and 326 miles by rail 
from Madrid. The town is partly built upon a hill, 
and is separated from the harbour by a small plain, 
and is partly surrounded by mountains. Hills 
shelter the h^bour upon the land side, while from 
wind and waves to seaward it is protected by a 
fortified island, which partly occupi&s the entrance. 
A ledge of rocks is in the centre of the harbour, 
which is in the other parts deep. The arsenal was 
formerly of great im]^rtance, but has lately been 
much neglected. The town, which is of Moorish 
aspt?ct, is much decfiyed, but shows signs of revival 
since the establishment of a railway. A few miles 
from the town are rich mines, whose produce of 
lead, iron, copper, zinc, and sulphur make up most 
of f-he exjjort trade. Esparto grass also is largely 
cultivated, and is used for ropes and sailcloth, and 
is exported in large quantities for the manufacture 
of |>fiper. C^artJigena has also numerous blast- 
furnaces and smelting-houses. The climate wa.s 
formerly unwholesome, but has much improved of 
late since the draining of the marshes, which were 
a constiint cause of ague and intermittent fever. 
2. The capital of Bolivar, in Colombia, is on a sandy 
island on the north coast, and this island with 
another forms the harbour. It is connected with 
a suburb upon another island, and with the 
mainland by bridges. The harbour is the best 
upon the coast, but owing to the iKjriodicnl silting 
up of a canal, which passes through a chain of salt 
lakes, and unites it with the Magdalena, much of 
its trade has passed away to a neighbouring i)ort. 
"!’he town is well built and well paved, although 
the streets are narrow, and there are cistenis of 
excellent water. The beat is great in summer, and 
there is a go(Kl deal of yellow fever. The chief 
exj>Qi-ts arc sugar, tobiicco, coffee, and dyewoods, 
together with some cwmtchouc and cotton. The 
town was taken and burnt by Drake in 1585. 

CartagO* u A river and lagoon communicating 
with the Caribbean Bea, and situated near the 
northern extremity of the Mosquito coast. 2. An 
inland town of Costa Rica, of which it was the 
capital till its partial destruction in 1841, sinc^e 
which date it has much diminished both in number 
of inhabitants luid in importance. The neighbour- 
ing volcaiio is 11,480 ft. nigh. 3. An inland city of 
Oauc.a ill Colombia, situated near the junction of 
the Viejo with the C^uca. The climate is good, 
and there is a considerable trade in cattle, cocoa, 
coffee, fruits, and tobacco, 

Cirte, Thomas (1686-1754), an English 
historian, son of a vicar of Clifton near Rugby. 
Educated at Oxford, he took orders, but joined the 
ranks of the non-jurors upon the accession of the 
Hanoverian dynasty. Suspected of complicity in 
thejplot of Atterbury, he was obliged to take refuge 
in France for some years. He is noted for a Hi$t^ 
ef which is of some value, owing to its 
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laborious accumulation of facts, which have proved 
nsefal to other historians. Several volumes of 
MSS. materials for continuing the history ivre pre- 
serve<l in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Carte-blanclie denotes etymologically a blank 
paper, and, literally taken, denotes a paper whose 
use is authorised by a seal or signature, but 
whose powers and conditions are left to be filled in 
by another than the signer or sealer. A good 
example of carte-blanche is the blank cheque, so 
often read of and so seldom seen, where the drawer 
signs the cheque and leaves the amount to be 
filled in by the recipient. The lettres-de-cachet (q.v.) 
of Bourbon B'rance are another example. The term 
is now u.sed in the general sense of giving free per- 
mission to do a thing, or to incur expense, the giver 
of the permission holding himself responsible. 

Cartar, Eliza (1717-1806), an English lady- 
scholar ami translator. Her mother dying while 
the daughter was still young, she was taught Latin 
and Greek by her father — a Kentish clergyman — 
and she also made her.self proficient in modern 
languages. She published a volume of poems, a 
translation of an Italian work upon Newton for 
the use of ladif^s, and a translation of Epictetus, 
which was received with much favour. She wits on 
terms of friejidship with many celebrated men of 
the eighteenth century, among them being Bishop 
Butler, Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Keynolds, and Dr. 
Johnson, who had a high opinion of her as a Greek 
scholar, and printed some of lier pajasrs in the 
J(4imhler. 

Carteret, John, Earl Graxvillk (1690- 
1763), an English diplomatist, orator, and states- 
man. His father, Baron Carteret, died when the 
son was five ye.ars old, and the young Baron was 
educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
married in 1710, and the next year entered the 
House of Lords, and |:mt himself on the side of the 
Whigs. In 1714 he naide his first sjjeech in the 
House in support of the BrotesLint succes.sion, and 
was appointed a lord of the bedchamber upon the 
accession of George I. In 1719 he wais ambjissador 
extraordinary to Sweden, and arranged two 
treaties of peace between Sweden and other 
countries; in 1721 he was appointed Foreign 
Secretary, and in 1724 he entered uix)n a six years’ 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. This brought him 
into contact with Swift, first as an enemy over the 
celebrated J>rapier's LetUrt, but afterwards as an 
acquaintance aii<i clo.se friend. From 1742 to 1744 
he was again Foreign Secretary, and tried to bring 
about an agreement between Maria Theresa, the 
Em[H^ro^ of Germany, and Frederick the Great. In 
1744 he was out of power, and became Earl 
Granville on the death of his mother, who was 
Countess in her own right. In 1751 he again took 
office as President of the Council under Henry 
Pelham, but took no further prominent in 
politics, though be held office till his death, ^yond 
king instrumental in bringing Pitt into office. 

Cartdrit, Philip, an English sailor and dis- 
coverer of the eighteenth century, who took part in 
Byron’s voyage, and commanded a ship in Wallis’s 


exploring expedition to the southern hemisphere 
in 1766. The next year ho became se|mrated from 
Wallis in the Straits of Magellan, and, going on 
alone, discovered several islands, among them king 
Pitcairn’s Island, and one in the Solomon group, 
which bears the name of its discoverer. In 1794 he 
retir^ from active service with the rank of rear- 
admiral, and died two years after. 

Carteiiaa Bavil, or Cartjbbian Divkr, called 
also the Bottle Imp, is a mechanical toy which 
illustrates atmospheric pressure. It consists of a 
hollow figure having a hole near the top, and partly 
fiSed with air and luirtly with water. Tnis is 
partially in»mer.se<i in water contained in a wido- 
mouthed vessel, the opening of which is covered 
with indiarubber or other elastic material. If 
pressure be applied to this cover, th»* air in the 
figure is compressed, and water enters to oom- 
penstite, and the figure sinks, to resume its former 
position when the pressure is removed. 

Carthage, an ancient town of North Africa, 
near the modern town of Tunis, and at that j)oint 
of the const which approaches nuxst; closidy the 
island of Sicily. Its position was so favouriible 
that not only was it the great maritime (*iiy whi(*h 
for so long carried on a life and deat h struggle with 
Rome, but after its de.struction it was chosen by 
Julius Cffisar a.s a place for colonisation, and rose 
to be of great irnportiince in tl>e empire. Little is 
known of its earlv history beyond the legendary 
account — utilised by Virgil— of its foundation by 
Dido, and its being an off-shoot of 'J'yre, a view 
which seems borne out by the fact that Carthago 
used to send tithes of its revenue to the Temple of 
Melkart at Tyre. Even the otyruology of tlie name 
is disputed, some thinking that it; means “new 
city.” As early as the sixth century H.c. Cartilage 
had risen to groat power, juid possessed much of 
the N. coast of Africa, together with Sardinia, jiart 
of Sicily, the Balearic isle-s, and Malta, bosicles 
having jKissessions in Sjmin and Gaul. She appears 
to have resembled England in this, that she looked 
on her vast possessions chiefly as a means of 
increasing her commerce, and it was her commerce 
that was her vulnerable point. 

The history of Carthage falls naturally into three 
periods; The first from 880 B.c. for about 400 
years, during which time she consolidated her 
Africaij empire, and made the peoples of Northern 
Africa along a coast-line of about 2,0(X) miles her 
tributaries ; tlie second from 480 to 264 B.c,, the 
chief interest of which centres around her struggle 
for the possession of iSicily ; and the third, from 
264 B.c. — the fieriod of her life and death struggle 
with Rome for the dominion of the seas, and so of 
the world — down to her destruction by Soipio in 
146 B.c,, and her reduction to the condition of a 
province of the Roman Empire. The chief source 
of our knowledge of the government of Carthage 
comes from the Ilomans, who were not much given 
to studying the races they conquered. Tradition 
said that they originally bad kings, but the earliest 
authentic accounts of their constitution seem to 
show that they were governed by a senate of 
aristocratic and oligarchical tendencies, whose 
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deliberations were in some sort controlled and 
coi ned into effect by offi(.;er» whose duties closely 
corresponded with those of the Homan consuls. 
Tliere was also a democratic element in the senate^ 
which gradually Wcame predominant, and of 
widch lianniltfU and his family were the fruits. 
When in 4H0 tlu! (IJiirthaginians determined to get 
IMwsession of Bicily at the time that Xerxes was 
invading Greece, the city was at the zenith of 
her prowperity. Her commerce was almost world- 
wide, her galleys visited the examines, Madeira, and 
fs.‘rliap8 America. 7’hcy citme north to Portugal, 
Gaul, and Britain, and even sought for amber in the 
Ihilt ic, they brought elephants’ tusks and gold-dust 
from C^entral Africa, and c^travans brought them 
the spoils of the East African coast and the Indian 
seas. But from this moment dates their decline. 
Bicily proveti a tougher foe than they thought, and 
eventually catTied the war into tludr own territory, 
being ai<led by internal di.sstjnsions anrl revolt, and 
by ihf) roatliness of tluj Iribubiry races, w1k> were 
attached )>y no sentiments of patriotism, to join any 
foe who menaced (.'art huge, 'rhis strugghj als<* 
brought them fata? to face wdth the iron- willed 
rm>e that was (lestined U) ovortlirow them : and the 
third and most exciting fxiriod of the history of 
Carthage was tnken u|> l»y the wars, which were 
called by the Homans the Punic wans, and which 
fall more naturally uruicr the head of lioriinn 
history, since it is from the Homan historians that 
wc chiefly derive t.lje history <>f ttic struggle, and 
evetj o»ir knowledge of the life and career of the 
great (’arthnginian patriot and genend, Hannibal. 
For years afb^r its «lcstnuJtiou Carthage lay in 
ruins, and most people arc acquainbMl with the 

picture -vcrtail or other- of Marius seated among 

the ruins of (’aithagc. 'rhough JnUus Ciasar did 
not live to sec the fruits of his foresight, his 
(Jarthagltdan cohuty flourished ajxuHs and in the 
tinm of Augastu.s was once more the most flourishing 
city of Africa. In the third and fourth (‘onturics 
after Christ Carthage rivalled Koine in splendour, 
and was of great importance in tlie history of the 
early Christian Church. 'I’aken by Vandai.s of the 
fifth century, and by Belisarius in the sixth, 
Carthage still remained on till the invasion by the 
Arabs, when it was luirnt by Hassan in (U18. Its 
site is now 0 (‘,cupic<l t»y a few Arab villages, ami 
the fitvlds of clover and corn that siirrouml them. 

Little is really known of the religion and 
character of the jicople <if Carthage, and that little 
is ehietly from information derived from their 
enetnies. Their religion resembled in general 
features that of the Phteiticiiuis at large, an<i is 
said to have lieen of a cruel and sombre typt*. They 
01*0 said by the Homans to have been treacherous 
and untrustworthy, and that to a degree that made 
their name proverbial, but |:>c*rhnps “ A/«iVw Fidm"* 
in a Honuwi mouth had as much significance as 
^^jperjide Aihim ” in the mouth of a Frenchman. 

Clfurtluuttiui. [BArruiwER.] 

CkuetkwiraJlL ^ monastic order founded in 
1086 by St. Bruno (q.v.) and six companions in the 
solitmy La Chartreuse, near Grenoble in France, 
trom waiob they derive their dUtinotive name. They 


luwi no fixed rules until the time of the fifth Prior 
— Guigo — who issued the Cim»uetudine$ CartuHo' in 
1134. In 1176 they received papal approWion, 
and in 1180 tliey were introduced into England, 
our pre.sent Ctiarterhouse taking its name froiii 
them. 'Ihey were of great wealth and importance, 
given to hospitality and for the most part educated. 
The order is a very strict one, silence, solitude, 
vegetarian diet, and rigid fasts ^ing some of their 
chief features. It ha.s been erroneously put down 
as a branch of the Benedictines, owing to a simi- 
hirity in the ritual used by the two orders. It con- 
sists of two chis.ses — fathers and brothers. It is 
eHfxjcially a contemplative ortler, and it is said to 
from this cause that they have produced few 
saints. Italy, France, and Switzerland were the 
cjountrhis chiefly (X'-cupied by them, and since the 
expulsion of some monastic orders from France, 
they have founded some moiia-stcries tn England. 
There is a female branch wliosc rules are less 
austere. TIjc most famou.s Italian nu)nastery (now 
.suppressed ) of the order is near I^avia. [CKliTOSAj 
'j'ht^ rcnown(?d liqueur is made by lay brothers, for 
the benefit of th(? onler. A characteristic of the 
order is that each “ cell ” is a small house of four 
rmuns, with a garden, all the cells opening into one 
corridor. 

Cartilage. 77ic resistant yet elastic substance 
known ns gristle or cartiUige, plays an ini porta nt 
part in animal structure. In the first place many 
Ixmes are developed from cartilage. [Bonk, 
Dkvklopmknt ok.] ('artilage which undergoes 
subsequent development into bone is called tempos 
rary cartilage. Sccomlly, cartilaiie is found as a 
perManent tissue occurring in flic fully-<leveloped 
body, Bueh permanent cartilage is of wide distri- 
bution; it covers the joint Hurfa<^es of iKuies, it 
starves as a connecting link between bone and bone, 
it forms the basis of such stnaqurcs as the ex- 
ternal ear and larynx, atvl constitutes the supporting 
framework of open tulxrs like the trachea and 
Eustachian tube. Cartilage when examined ini- 
croseopically is found to be made up of cells 
irnbtxlded in a supporting substance called the 
matrix. 7' he permanent cartilagi^ of the human 
bo<ly is divided into three varieties according to the 
characters of this matrix. In Jlyalim cartilaye, 
the first variety, the matri.x is of uniform structure, 
and when examined in the fresh condition presents 
n ground-gla.ss-like app<.‘amnce. The costal and 
nasal cartilages, and the cartilage investing the 
ends of Iwnes, and th.at found in parts of the larynx, 
and in the trachea and bronchi, are of the hyaline 
variety. In yellow elastic cartilage (found in the 
external ear, Ea.stachian tube, and epiglottis) the ma- 
trix is made up of fibres resembling the yellow elastic 
connective tissue fibres. [Connective Tissites.] In 
the tbinl variety, n^hiU filtro-mriilaye, the matrix 
i.s composed of fibres re.serabUng white fibrous 
connective tissue fibres. 'Hus kind of cartilage 
occurs in the intervertebral discs, in sesamoid 
cartilage, and in the fibro-cartilages of tlie knee- 
joint, Cartilage is a non-vascular tissue, i.e. it con- 
tains no blood-vessels of its own, but derives nutrient 
materials from adjoining tissues. Its chief chemical 
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eonstitaeat is a body called chondrin, closely allied 
to gelatiiu Oartila^ may be affected by inflam- 
maUoQ, aad is involved in many morbid processes. 



HYAUXB CARTILAGE. 

allowing cells enolosed in csmules and sarrounded by ground 
substanoe. (Magnified about 400 diameters.) 

The deposit of urate of soda in cartilage, which 
occurs in gouty persons, is a curious phenomenon, 
and cartilage undergoes important changes in 
rheumatoid arthritis (q.v.). 

Ctertiliigiaowi rishM, a book name for an 
order of nshes (Chondropteiygli — the Elasmo* 
branchii of Bonaparte), of the sub-class Palaeich- 
thyes Th® mere fact that the skeleton is 

cartila^nous is not sufficient to constitute a ffsh a 
member of this order ; for in the Dipnoi and very 
many others of the Ganoids the skeleton is not 
ossified. On the other hand, Amphioxus (q.v.) and 
the Cyclostomata (q.v.), in all which the skeleton 
is cartilag^ous in a high degree, fall considerably 
below the rank of fishes and form separate groups. 
[Chobdata, Cbaniata.] 

As the name of the class imports, these fishes 
date from a very remote period, and from the 
nature of the skeleton the remains are chiefly 
limited to the bony scales, teeth, and fin-spines. 
They range from the Silurian to the Jurassic, in 
which formation they exceed all other fishes in 
number, and this excess continues up to and 
through Tertiary times. 

These fishes are nearly all marine. The skeleton 
is cartilaginous with traces of ossification in the 
vertebra of some genera. The vertebral column is 
generally heterocercal (q.v.), the upper lobe of the 
caudal fin produced, except in the true Rays. 
Median and paired fins are present, the hinder pair 
on the abdomen. The air-bladder is absent or 
quite rudimentaiy; the heart has a contractile 
arterial conn communicating with the vessel which 
returns the Imj^nue blood to the gills for aSiation. 
GiU-cov«r absent ; gUls attached to the skin by the 
outer masKgin with a varying number of intervening 
giU-slits. In some genera a gill-slit bearing a rudi- 
mentary giU, known as the s^rade (but baring no 
relation to the miracle of the CJetac^s), is placed 
bdhind the eye. The intestine has a spiral valve. 
The skin bears calcified papilUe, or bony scutes, to 
whidb the now obeolesoent name of PUiooid Scales 
was formerly applied. The ova are large and few 
in number, impiegnated within an internal cavity, 
and in eome initaaoee deposited within homy cases 
which are oll«i fomid emptf on Uie sea-shore, and 


are locally known as mermaids’ purses, fairy purses, 
etc. Some species are viviparous ; that is, the 
are hatched within the body of the mother. The 
males have intromittent organs attach^ to the 
ventral fins. The embryo is fSmished With exter^ 
gills, which fall off l)efore maturity is reached. 

The order is divided into two sub-orders: (1) 
Piagiostomata, or Plaglostomi, containing the 
Sharks and Rays ; (2) Holocephala, containing only 
one family, of which the Cnlmnra (q.v.) is the 
type. [Ray, Shabk.] 

Cartoon (from Ittil. eartone, pasteboard), a 
full-sized design for a fresco or other painting, 
drawn upon stiff paper, and transferred by tracing 
or pouncing to the surface to be paint^. The 
most noted cartoons are those of Rafael, now In the 
British Museum, and of which a rom^intlo story is 
told how they were sent to Arras as models for 
tapestry, and years after were found among the 
lumber of the factory. A cartoon of Leonamo ^ 
Vinci, of Tfie Battle of ike Standardy and one of 
Michael Angelo of Soldiere Surprised hy the Enm/y 
when Bathinff, no longer exist. The name is also 
applied to the political engravings in Punch and 
other simibir pablications. 


Cartonoli, (l) a kind of bag or case in which 
cartridge is conveyed for use by artillery. (2) The 
box or poach in which a soldier carried his cartridge, 
now commonly callal a cartridge-pouch. (H) A 
case of large shot, interspersed with musket-balls, 
which was put altogether into a gun as a charge. 
A cartouche is also a name used to denote an oval 
employed in hieroglyphic insertions to enclose 
inscriptions or descriptions. The same word U 
in heraldry used to denote an oval containing 
annorial bearings. 


CartridgB, a bag or case of powder, attached 
or unattached to the projectile, and suitable for 
use as the clmrge for a 
heavy gun or small-arm. 

For heavy guns cartridge 
cases were anciently of 
paper, |)nrchment, or flan- 
nel ; they are now of silk. 

For sroall-arms they were 
anciently of greased pa- 
per, and at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny it was 
allegecl that one of the 
causes of trouble arose 
from the Hindoo Sepoys 
—who hold the cow sacred— being required to bite 
off the ends of cartridges which were greaseil with 
beef fat. Modem breech-loading small-arm cart- 
ridge cases are usually of brass, mh or without an 
iron bead. The head is in most types pierced at 
the axis, or centre, so that it may receive the ful- 
minating cap and the anvil on which the cap is to 
be struck by the hammer or pin of the piece. 
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Cftrtwriglit, EoHtryD (1748-1823), SngUsb 
poet, inventor, and clergyman. He was bom at 
Mamham in Kottingham, and was descended Mm 
an old family who bad suffered much lor thMi 
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lojralty io the Civil war. He wa« educate at 
Oxford aud taJdng orders, entered upon a cnre near 
Cheftterfield. Hiii favourite relaxation wax poetry, 
and he published anonymously in 1762 some verses 
which were well received, and afterwards published 
Cont^ante^ Arminia amd and Sonneti, as 

well as other poetical works, and contributed 
constantly to the MtmMy MeHm. A journey to 
Matlo(;k in 1 764 turned his attention to machinery, 
and though over 40 ,he began to study mechanics 
with all the ardour of youth, and to such good 
effect that he invented a machine for weaving that, 
with certain improvements, was generally adopted 
in the United Kingdom, and ii the parent of 
the modem power-loom. He also invented a 
carding-machiue, which was generally adopted, 
and brought out other inventions, in<da(ling one for 
moving carriages without the employment (if horses 
by means of a lever ; and he also mode experiments 
in steam. Like many other inventors be ruined 
himself, but Government, at the Instance of the 
manufacturers of Manchester and other large 
towns, gave him £10,(K)() for his public services. 
Though this did not compensate his losses, it 
enabled him to pass Ids latter days in comfort. 

Oftrtwvightt Oboroe (1739-1819), an English 
traveller, born at Momham In KotU^ham. He 
made several voyages to the Indies, to Newfound- 
land, and to labrador, lived for sixteen years 
among the Esctuimaux, and published (1792) the 
results of his observations as a Journal of Tram^ 
avtiom, efe., on the (ha$t of Jjohrador. 

Cartwright, John (1740-1824), brother of the 
Edmund Cartwright above-mentioned, bora also at 
Marnhain, servea for a time in the navy, and 
in the Nottinghamshire militia, but left the service 
owing to hie Radical sytufmthies. From that time 
he gave himself up to the study of agriculture, both 
theoretical and practical ; and wrote much upon 
political ({uestions. His views seem to have been 
eound and far-sighted, but in advance of his time. 

Carapaao, a town of South America, in the 
Kenublic of Venexuela, near the Sea of the Antilles 
ana Cape Three Points, in the province of Cumana, 
jwd about 70 miles N.E. of the town of that name. 
It has a trade in horses and mules. 

Ciunui, Karl Gustav (178(M869), a celebrated 
German surgeon and physiologist He was brought 
into notice by his toacning at the university of 
Leipsig, his native place, and received many public 
marks of esteem and recognition. Among his many 
works are, one on the CxreuUetUm of the Blood in 
Ineeifti ; Ptyehof a IHitory^ the Development of the 
Human Soul; PhyeU: a Butory of the Zife ^the 
Body ; and he was an exponent of the doctrine, 
which has received some countenance of late, that 
physical and mental perfection depends upon the 
result of a fight among antagonistic principles in 
the organism of animals. He was a many-sided 
man, and besides some valuable criticisms, he pro- 
duced paintings that have not been without admirers 
among painters. 

OftvmMttftn Anglo-Saxon and medisBval Eng* 
land, the amount of land a team of eight oxen 


could plough in a season, at first varying in stse 
from SO to 140 acres, according to the districi , 
afterwards fixed at 100 acres. ChrMcnga, a tax of 
5s. per carucate was imposed by Bicham L in lli^g. 
John reduced it to 3s. {BOVATE.] 

Carvixig, in Arf, is the catting of the surface 
of any substance into artistic designs. The practice 
is of great antiquity, and ranges mm the carvings 
upon wood or bom or stone by prehistodc man, to 
the elaborate work of Grinling Gibbons in the 18th 
century. One favourite substance with carvers, 
especially in the East, has been ivory, which, while 
very durable, is capable of the most delicate treat- 
ment. The neat Chryselephantine statue of Athene 
was one of the chief treasures of Athens. Churches 
and other public buildinn have been much enriched 
by carvings. The stalls In some of our old churches 
and cathedrals, the pulpit in Antwerp cathedral, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the house at Clii^eworth, are 
fine specimens of the art. In Germany, in the 
Dutch Zeeland, at Lisieux, and other French towns, 
are good specimens of weiod carving as implied to 
the external and internal adornment of houses; 
while the Maoris of New Zealand ware no mean 
adepts in the craft, and the South Sea islanders 
generally executed elaborate carvings upon their 
canoes and weapons of war. 

C*»y, Henry Franoib (1772-1844), an English 
poet, born at Birmingham, educated at Oxford, and 
vicar of Abbots Bromley, is chiefly noted for his 
translation of Dante’s Divina Qmmedia. He also 
translated Pindar’s Odeot and Aristophanes* Birds, 
and wrote a continuation of Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, and JAves of the Old French Poets; and 
published editions of several English poets. For 
some years he was assistant-librarian at the British 
Museum. 


CaryatidMi the priestesses of Artemis at 
Cary». The word is generally, applied to draped 
female figures which 
were employed in Greek 

architecture as columns 

to support entablatures. 

The l^st known instance 
is in the Erechtheum at 
Athens (imitated in St. 

Pancras church, Lon- 
don). Tennyson speaks 
of them as used in the 
Woman’s College de- 
scribed in The Prinoeu, 

Male figures used for the 
same purpose were called 
Atlantes. There was a 
tradition which said that 
the people of Caxyas 
_ tinea the Persians in 
their war with the 
Greeks, and that the 
Greeks in punishment 
slew the men and en- 
slaved the wcunen, and 
as a memento of their 

disgrace made their images in national diesa do 
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duty «8 columns to their bnildings. In the same 
way th^ employed the fignies of Persian soldiers. 

Cttsyopsis (from the Greek mmm, a nut; ajm$^ 
resemblance) is the characteristic fruit of the masses. 
It is compel of two, or more rarely, of three, 
carpels united into a one>chambered superior ovary 
containing one seed, which so completely fills it 
that the coats of the seed are adherent to the walls 
of the ovary. The whole of the groin, or small dry 
fruit, is often miscalled a seed.'* It differs from 
the achene (q.v.) in being syncarpous, ami from the 
cypsela (q.v,) and nut (q.v.) in being superior. The 
deep groove, frequent down one side of the caryop^iis, 
marks the union of the two carpels. Kardm, and 
some other grasses, are es:ce{)tional, in having a 
monocarpellai^ fruit, which is consequently an 
achene. 

Caryota» a genus of palms having bi*pinnate 
leaves with cuneate leaflets with jagged ends. The 
fruits are small, round, purplish, and berry-like. 
Of the nine species, all natives of the East Indies, 
the best known is C, wem^ the Kittool palm, 50 
to 60 feet high, with a stem a foot in diameter, 
and leaves reaching 20 feet in length and 12 feet 
in breadth. From its flower spikes abundance of 
toddy, or palm-wine, is obtained, from which 
or palm-sugar, is prepared by boiling. 
Stl^ is prepared from the pith-like central tissue 
of the stem ; and kittool, or Indian gut, a useful 
fibre for brooms, brushes, and ropes, is the ramenta 
or fibre of the leaf-stalk. 

Casabiaiioav Louis (1755-1798), a French 
sailor, bom in Corsica, who, as a naval oflicer, was 
actively employed in the French fleet which aided 
the cause of American Independence. At the 
revolution he for a time mixed in politics, but as 
soon as possible quitted them for his more congenial 
element, the sea, and was appointed to command 
the man-of-war L'Otient. At the battle of Aboukir, 
K after the death of his admiral, whose flag was on 
the Ahoiddr, he first secured the safety of his crew, 
and then blew up his ship. His little son would 
not leave him, and died with him. This incident 
has been celebrated by tlie French poets Lebnxn 
and Chenier, and, with a modification of the inci- 
dents, by Mm. Hemans. 

CaMlAy a fortified town of Italy, on the river 
Po, in the province of Alexandria, and 37 miles E. 
of Torin. It was the capital of the duchy of 
Monteferrato, and is the seat of a bishopric, having 
a fifteenth-century cathedral, an old castle, and 
several public buildings. The river is crossed by an 
iron bridge. Its chief industry is the manufacture 
of silk-twist. There are many Homan remains in 
the neighbonihood, 

ChuMMumsds Giotanni Giacomo 

(172&-1798), a celebrated Italian adventurer, bom 
in Tenice, ttw son of an actor and actress, studied 
at Fsdna, and ^ve evidence of great and precocious 
intelligsaace. His escapades soon made Padua too 
hot fewr Mm, and he entered upon a life of adventure 
which led him to many ports of Euroi^. In 1755 
he was confined in the Rombi of Venice, and his 
daring escape the next year made his reputation 


throughout Eurc^, and he was acquainted with 
Freilerick the Great, Catherine 11,* Suwarroll, 
Housseau, Voltaire, Louis XV,, and Mme, de 
Pompadour. Later he was Imif^ed from Warsaw 
for a duel, from Paris and from Madrid for other 
causes, and still later, recognising that a new and 
more serious era luwi set in, became the librarian of 
a prince without a library Count Waldstein of 
Bohemiar-and composed his Mmoiroo, a book of 
cynical confessions, entertaining, but not fitted for 
general reading by reason of their licentiousness. 
He has been called the wandering Jew of vice* and 
a dt joitfaiU hommo^* 

Casftnbon, Isaac (1559-1614), a Calvinistio 
theologian, critic, and scholar, bom at Geneva, and 
after tui education disturbed by religious |)ersecu- 
tion in France, to which his father - a Huguenot 
pastor — had returned, ho was appointed at ^neva 
professor of Greek, in which he had made singu- 
lar progTCss. Ho was summoned to Paris in 1598 
by Henri IV. to teach in the university, Init owing 
to his attachment to Protestant principles the 
king could not give him this appointment, but 
mace him royal librarian. After the king's 
assassination Casaubon went to England, where he 
was well received by James L, who made him 
preliendary of Canterbury and of Westminster, and 
gave him a pension of £4,0(X>. Casaubon was a 
good critic, but it was ns a Greek scholar that 
he excelled, and his numerous works enjoyed a 
peat and extensive reputation. Justus Lipsius. 
Bcaliger, and Casaubon liave been quoted aa a 
literary triumvirate. 

Cmi 0«4« Xoimtains, a range of mountains 
upon the Pacific coast of North America, nearly 
parallel with the coast, and continuing the lino of 
the Sierra Nevada of C'allfornia, through Oregon 
and Washington territory, and joining the Kocky 
Mountains in the north, in the territory of British 
Columbia. The cascades from which the chain 
takes its name are caused by the river (’olumbia, 
which breaks through the range, and descends in 
numerous waterfalls. The principal heights of the 
range are Mount Hood (14,(KX) ft.) and Mount 
Jefferson, slightly lower, and the volo^inic peak, 
Mount Helen (12,000 ft.), and others. 

Ca4loarillft» the Croton eluteria, 

is employed in medicine. There are two oflSclnal 
preparations, an infusion and tincture. They con- 
tain a bitter substance, cascarillin, and are of use 
in dyspepsia. 

Cm# signifies a narrative statement of facts 
submitted for the opinion of counsel, or a similar 
statement from an inferior to a superior court for 
its consideration. Since the year 18H3 parties m»y 
concur in stating questions of law in a special 
or, if it ap?»ear8 to the court or a judge from thp 
pleadings or otherwise that there Is a question of 
law which it would be convenient to have decided 
In that manner, they or he may order a special 
case to be stated. The Court of Chancery used to 
direct such cases for the opinion of a court of 
law, but such referenoes are now unnecessary* the 
divisional court having full power to detenaine 
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ihe tame, subject, of course^ to appeal. In divorce 
and probate practice a party making a motion 
must file, among other papers, a cate containing 
an abstract of the proceedings in the suit, a state^ 
ment of the circumstances on which motion is 
founded, and the prayer or nature of decree sought. 
By an Act passed in the year 1857 (20 and 21 
Viet. 0 . 48), Justices of the pe^ may oe required, 
at the insistance of any party dissatisfied with their 
decision in their summary jurisdiction on a point 
of law, to state and sign a case for the opinion of 
the divisional court of the High Court of Justice. 

CaMuateSf in an ironclad, armoured bulk- 
heads protecting the guns, which project through 
portholes made in the casemates. 

a white friable protein substance [Al- 
buminoid] which occurs in the mUk of all mammals 
to the extent of about 40 per cent. From milk it 
may be obtained by adding acetic acid, and 
washing the precipitated casein with water, alcohol, 
and ether. It is soluble in weak alkalis, and the 
solution coagulates if heated. 

CMgrtftf an Italian town, capital of Terra di 
Lavoro, and about 20 miles from Naples. The wines 
of the neighbourhood are noted, and there is a 
celebrated palace built after the designs of 
Vanvitelli, one of the architects of St. Peter’s at 
Borne, with a park containing three different 
gardens, and a magnificent aqueduct nearly 20 miles 
long. There is a royal silk factory employing 
several hundred people. 

Cm1i-1ioo1c. The cash-book records all money 
transactions. On the Dr. or left-hand side is en- 
tered all moneys received, and on the Cr. or right- 
hand side all moneys paid. 

CMh (Fr. came) formerly denoted a box 
or repository of coin, and is so used by English 
writers. It has now a varying signification, some- 
times meaning ready-money in the shape of coin, 
more frequently coin and * bank-notes, and in a 
wider sense is made to include any negotiable 
paper or security. 

CfiJihely an Irish to^’n in the county Tipperaiy, 
and province of Munster, 49 miles N.E. of Cork, 
and <10 miles S.B. of Limerick, on the left bank of 
the Suir, built on the slope of a hill rising abruj^tly 
from the plain. It was formerly the seat of the 
kings of Munster, and has many interesting ruins, 
especially thjpse situated upon the celebrate Rock 
of Cashel. Among these are a round tower nearly 
90 ft. high, the king’s palace, Cormac’s chapel of 
Saxon and Norman architecture, and the twelfth 
century cathedral said to have been the largest in 
Ir^liind. There is a Catholic archbishopric and an 
i church bishopric here; and the town was till 
a parliamentary borough. Henry VII. 
eived here in 1172 the homage of the King of 
neriok, and held an ecclesiastical council 

the fruit of Anaeardium ocei- 
a large tree belonging to the order 
and native to the West ladies, 
though oiiltivatod throughout the topics. The 


t^e bears clusters of fragrant rose-coloured flowers^ 
which are succeeded by large, fleshy, pear-shaped 
receptacles bearing kidney-shaped frmts. The latex 
of the stem dries black, and is used as varnish. A 
gum known as Ca^fU used by South American 

bookbinders to keep oft ants, is exuded ; the acid 
and slightly astringent receptacle is eaten; the 
mesooarp of the fnut contains a quantity of black, 
causticly acrid oil, also used to k^p off ants ; and 
the kernels, when roasted, are wholesome and 
agreeable. 

Case-hardeilil&jg is the conversion of the 
surface of wrought-iron objects into steel by the 
addition of a small percentage of carbon. This 
is effected by heating them to a red-heat in contact 
with charcoal powder, leather or horn parings, or 
other matter containing the carbon required to 
effect the change. The objects are then cooled in 
water or oil, and will be found to be encased in a 
thin skin of steel, ordinarily to of an inch 
thick. The depth of the steel coating depends on 
the nature of the wrought iron and on the duration 
of heating. Objects so treated are more durable 
and better capable of receiving polish. 

Caslmiare (variously spelt, but Kashmir 
according to latest Indian authorities), a country 
of Northern Hindostan, bordering upon Thibet, is a 
mountainous renon forming part of the Himalayan 
system. It includes valleys as well as mountains, 
the best known being the “Vale of Cashmere,” 
celebrated both in history and poetry for its 
fertility, and for the beauty of its scenery. This 
valley is surrounded on all sides by the Himalayas, 
and lies mostly between lat. 33® 3Cr and 34® 35' N. 
and long. 74® 20' and 75® 40' E., thus being about 
120 miles long and about 80 miles wide, and having 
an estimated area of 5,100 square miles, being 
about 6,600 ft. above sea-level. The river which 
flows through the valley is the Jbelum, and there are 
two lakes in its course, through one of which it flows 
before changing its course westward to enter the 
Punjab. The best roads to the capital, Serinagur 
or Srinagar, are one of about 130 miles, from Bawal 
Pindi in the Punjab through the Jbelum valley, and 
another from Bfaimbor, north of. Oujetat, by a pass 
11,000 ft. above sea-level, over the Pir Panjal range. 
The floating gardens of the lakes are a conspicuous 
feature. The valley is renowned for the abundance 
and variety of its fruit, and the vine is largely 
cultivated. The capital is Upon both banks of the 
river, which is spanned by seven bridges ; and its 
people are much occupied In iSiAwbweaving and in 
lacquer work, besides working In silver and copper. 
Cashmere become part of the Ifogul empire in the 
sixteenth century, and wan bvMfln by Sildisin 1819, 
and its Maharajah is now iixi4er the protection of the 
British Government. It is host in great repute as a 
health station. The ruling people in Cashmere are 
high-oaste Hindus, who in their ujfland valleys 
have better preserved thejprimitive Aryan type 
than those of the plains. lAns the colour is even 
of a lighter brown than aihongst the Rajputs, 
while the women are oft^ laixer than th^ of 
Andalusia. The men ore of medium he^ri^* 
slightly aquiline nose, huegOvoyes.^ often blue or 
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light green, thin Ups, chestnut hair, full silky 
b^urd, square shoulders, and thicknset frames, but 
like most Asiatics, falling oft in the lower ex- 
tremities. They are quarrelsome and blustering, 
but great cowards, yielding like cravens to the 
least show of resistance. They wear a flowing 
wooUen tunic and wide pantaloons, and dwell in 
bouses whose wooden roofs and gables present a 
striking resemblance to the Swiss chfllets. The 
language is a neo-Sanscritic dialect of intricate 
structure, written in a still more intricate 
character derived from the Devanagari. Most of 
the people of the Vale of Cashmere are Mohamme- 
dans of the Sunnite sect, though there are 
numerous Shiah communities in the tovms, chiefly 
weavers. Some are also stiU Brahmans, while 
others have joined the religion of the Sikhs. Owing 
to a succession of calamities — epidemic, earth- 
quakes, famine, and maladministration — the popu- 
lation fell from 800,,000 in 1826 to 492,000 In 1873 ; 
but since then it has again increased, and in 1901 
numbered about 2,900,000. 

Cagbmere Ckat. [Goat.] 

Cajtimir, the name or title of many Polish 
princes. Casimir I., in 1041, made Christianity the 
prevaiUng religion of Poland, and Casimir 111. — 
called the Great (1333-1370)— did much for his 
country. He founded a university, schools, and 
hospit^s, and showed such regard for the lower 
classes of his subjects as won for him the title 
of King of the Peasants. He also greatly befriended 
the Jewish race out of love for his Jewish mistress. 
He drove back the Tartars who were threatening 
his kingdom, and added the Little and Bed Hussias 
to his territory. 

CasillO (from Ital ca4ta, a hut) is a name 
generally applied to a building in which music 
and dancing, and other entertainments, are pro- 
vided for the public who choose to pay a price for 
entering. 

Cajipiftli SeA, The. The largest inland sea 
of the world, lying partly in Europe and partly in 
Asia, and extending from lat. 36® 40' to 47® 20' N. 
rr-a, length of 740 miles — and from long. 46® 60' 
to 55® 10' S. : having an average breadth at the 
centre of 210 miles, and at its north extremity, 
where it throws out an arm to the E., a breadth of 
430 miles, and has an area of 180,000 square miles. 
The area of the Caroianmust have been, at a not 
far distant geological period, of much greater extent 
than now, and it was probabW connected with the 
Black $ea on the W. and the ^a of Aral on the E. 
Its present level is 84. ft. beneath that of the Black 
Sea, and 248 ft below tluirt of the Sea of Aral. 
The Caspian has three natural basins, a northern 
and shallow one, which receives the large rivers 
Volga and Ural, and partly owing to the great 
quantity of alluvium brought down by them, and 
partly owing to the great evaporation that takes 
place, is in process of gradual transformation into 
salt marsh, in spite of the great volume of water 
brought down by those rivers. The middle and 
deep portion of the sea, and the saltest, extends to 
the Peninsula of Apsheron, where the ridge of the 
OaucaBua enters the sea, and passes as a submarine 


ridge to the Balkan Peninsula on the eastern 
side. On the E; side, a bold ooast-line formed by 
the edge of a plateau lying between the Caspian 
aifd the Aral recedes, and a large siudlow bay is 
formed, which is terminated by the Balkan 
Mountains on the south, and is almost cut off from 
the main sea. This middle basin varies from a 
depth of 400 fathoms in the centre to one of 
30 fathoms upon the ridge above-mentioned. The 
middle basin receives the Terek, and some smaller 
rivers which flow through the plain that lies 
between the Caucasus and the Caspian. The 
southern basin extends from Cape Apsheron on the 
W., and follows the shore-line made by the Blbum 
Mountains round the S. extremity of the sea as far 
as Astrabad — a Persian town in the S.E. This part 
receives the Kur, which drains the southern slopes 
of the Caucasus, and receives the Aras (the ancient 
Araxes) in its lower course. This river Aras is the 
boundary between Russian and Persian territory. 
In the gap that lies between the point where the 
Elburz range trends from the sea, and the point 
where the Balkan Mountains touch the sea, the 
Attrek flows in, and the ancient course of the Oxus 
is plainly marked as having once led to the Caspian 
and not as now to the Aral. Another remarkable 
depression seems to show a former communication 
l>etween the Caspian and a now dried-up bay of 
the Aral. The northern shores of the Caspian fade 
almost imperceptibly into the slope of the steppes. 
A system of canals between the feeders of the 
Volga and those of the Duna and Lake Ladoga 
unites the Caspian with the Baltic. There is a 
great range of temperature in the Caspian, and in 
winter the northern, and sometimes part of the 
middle basin are frozen over. Though there are 
no tides in the Caspian, it is subject to violent 
storms of wind which render navigation dangerous. 
The admixture of sea and river fish in the 
Caspian is remarkable. Among the former there 
are seals and herrings and salmon, and the sturgeon 
with its congeners— so valuable as an article of 
commerce both for their flesh, and for the caviare 
and isinglass they supply— is an estuary fish. 
Naphtha and petroleum abound on the shores ; 
and the Peninsula of Apsheron, with its town of 
Baku, is saturated with naphtha. The Russians 
possess three sides of the sea, and have a fleet upon 
it, and a line of steam packets ; and the towns of 
Astrakhan, Oerbend, Baku, and Krasnovodsk, from 
the*last of which a railway runs to Merv and 
Samarcand, while from Baku a railway runs to the 
Black Sea. The southern shore is Persian. 

Cms, Lewis (1782-1866), an American generril 
and statesman, bom at Exeter in New Hampshire, 
was bred to the bar, and became a member of the 
Ohio legislature. He served in the war (1812-1814) 
with England, and rose to the rank of general; 
as Governor of Michigan— a post which he held for 
emhteen years — ^he was much occupied with the 
a&ixs of the Indians, who were the chief inhabitants 
of the region, and b^des gahi|ng land from them 
for the State, and amassing wetifth for himself, he 
did much civilising and ex|uoring wdrk. In 1881 be 
was War Secretary to General Jackson, and in 1882 
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be was appointed plenipotentiary to France, and 
records ms high opinion of Lonis Philippe in a 
work upon France : lU Mng, Omrt, emd 
mentt published 1840. He was twice an unsuccess- 
fal candidate for the presidency, and held office 
as War Secretary under President Buchanan, but 
retired in 1860 over the question of North and 
South. Although an advocate of the slave trade, 
he was in favour of maintaining unity. His Indian 
experiences he embodied in a JaUtory of the 
Indiams^ published in 1823. 

CasgfttfitM, Adolphb Gbanieb de ( 1806 - 
1880), a French journalist, born in the country, 
came to Paris in 1832, and was a writer in several 
journals. His style gained for him fame, and 
embroiled him in duels and lawsuits. He was an 
Orleanist till 1848, and after that a supporter of the 
enmire, and representative of his department from 
1852 to 1870. After founding many papers, he 
became editor-in-chief, after tne establishment of 
the republic, of Le Pays, He also wrote some 
romances. 

OaMagiiac, Paul Adolphe Mabie (bom 
1843), son of the above, and by his mother’s side 
of Creole extraction, also adopted the profession 
of journalist, and joined his father on Le Pays in 
1866. He was taken prisoner at Sedan, and was 
for a time kept upon German territory, but in 1872 
he returned to Paris, and again ioined Le Pays as 
an ardent Imperialist, but probably did the cause 
more harm than good. He fought many duels, 
and caused many scenes in the Chamber. He died 
in 1904. 

CMsaadar (354-297 b.c.), King of Macedonia. 
Being passed over in the succession by his father 
Antipater, he allied himself with Antigonus and 
Ptolemy, and after gaining most of the Greek 
cities, including Athens, he invaded Macedonia, 
and by the year 306 had made himself King. His 
wife was Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander, and 
in her honour he founded the city, which bore her 
name. In his later life he joined Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy, and Seleucus against Antigonus, who was 
killed at the battle of Ipsus (301), and he left his 
crown to his son Philip, 

Cajisandra, in Greek mythology, a daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba, who had the gift of prophecy 
bestowed upon her by Apollo, who, however, with 
the generosity which often characterised the gods, 
neutralised his gift by accompanying it with the 
condition that she should never be believed. 
Thus, her prophecy of the downfall of Troy had 
no further effect than causing her to be looked on 
as “ the wild Cassandra,*’ as ffilnone calls her in 
Tennyson’s poem. At the sack of the city she was 
drag^d from Athena’s temple by Ajax Oileus, and 
finally fell to the share of Agamemnon, and was 
murdered by Clytemnestra. 

CaMfitioilt a French law word signifying the 
reversal of a judicial sentence. It is derived from 
catsasre^ which, in the barbarous Latin of the lower 
ages, was synonymous with irrUtm reddere, to 
annuL The French Tribunal de Cassation received 
its full oiganisation under Napoleon, and has ever 


since continued under the title of Omr de CoMotion, 
It is the highest court in France and receives ap- 
peals from all other courts. It consists of a 
president, 3 vice-presidents, and 49 ordinary judges 
or counsellors, a procureur-general or public 
prosecutor, 6 substitutes (known as advocates 
general), and several inferior officers. The judges 
are appointed by the President of the Republic, and 
their appointments are irrevocable. The court is 
divided into 3 sections: 1, 1^'eSeetimdes MeqvMeSj 
which decides whether the petitions or appei^ are 
to be received ; 2, the Section de (Jassation Oidle^ 
which deals with civil cases; 3, the Section de 
Cassation Orimmelle^ which deals with criminal 
cases. These several sections do not decide upon 
the main question, but only on the competency of 
the other courts, and the legality of the forms and 
principles of law by which the cases have been 
already tried. If the law is found to have been 
violate, the sentence of the inferior court is 
annulled, and the case sent to be tried by another 
court. If this second court decides the case in the 
same manner as the first, and a petition a^inst the 
decision is again laid before the Court of Cassation, 
then the three sections unite in order to examine 
the case afresh, and if they find reason to pass a 
second reversal, the case is sent to be tried before 
another court. Should this third court decide in 
the same way as the other courts, and a petition 
against the decision be again presented to the 
Court of Cassation, the court requests a final 
explanation of the law on the point at issue from 
the legislature. The court also possesses (when 
presided over by the Minister of Justice) the right 
of discipline and censure over all judges for grave 
offences not specially provided for by the law. 

The institution of the Court of Cassation has 
proved highly beneficial to France; it has acted 
as a watchful guardian of the laws ; it has afforded 
protection to its citizens against arbitrary acts, and 
the misjudgments or misconstructions of the other 
courts. Placed by the nature of its office out of 
the immediate influence of political partisanship, 
it has maintained its high character for strict 
impartiality throughout all the changes of govern- 
ment and administration. Many of the most 
distinguished jurists of France have been among 
its members. 

CaMAVat the starch obtained from the large 
fleshy roots of the euphorbiaoeous Manihot utilis-^ 
simaj the bitter cassava, and M. Aipi^ the sweet 
cassava — both natives of tropical America, where 
they are largely cultivated. Both are shrubby 
plants, the former with yellow poisonous roots and 
seven-lobed leaves, the latter with reddish whole- 
some roots and five-lobed leaves. The coarsely- 
grated roots are baked into eassa/oa caiheSf from 
which the intoxicating pimemie is prepared 
by mastication, fermentarion, and boiling. The 
juice of the poisonous is rendered harmless 
by boiling, and is then the delicious sauce known 
as oassa/reep. If allowed to settle, it deposits a large 
quantity of starch, known as Bremlicm aerrowroci 
when simply sun-dried, or as tapioca when partly 
converted into dextrine by roasting on hot plates. 
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About 83 per cent, of tapioca is pure starch. The 

g oison of the bitter cassava, which is dissipated by 
eat, contains prussic acid. 

Cassaly a partly-walled Prussian town, once the 
capital of the electorate of Hesse Cassel, now chief 
town of the province of Hesse Cassel, on the river 
Fulda, a bridge over which connects the old town 
with the lower new town. The streets of the 
new town are some of the finest in Germany, and 
the Friedrichs Platz is the largest square of 
Germany. Fronting this square are the residence 
of the former electors, and the Museum, which 
contains a library of 100,000 volumes, and among 
other curiosities a fine collection of clocks and 
watches, including the “ Nuremberg Egg.” There 
is also a fine collection of paintings at Bellevue 
Castle. In the neighbourhood of Cassel is the 
summer palace of Wilhelmshohe, where Napoleon 
resided after the defeat of Sedan. In the park is 
a colossal figure 31 ft. high of the Famese 
Hercules. Baron Bunsen was a native of Cassel, 
and Spohr conducted the orchestra at the Opera 
House. The manufactures and trade are con- 
siderable, and there are many breweries. 

CaMellp John (1817-1865), founder of the 
publishing firm widely known as Cassell, Better, 
and Galpin, and now as Cassell and Co. The 
difiiculties that attended his own education set him 
to trying to make it easier for other people, and he 
in 1850 issued 7%^ WorHng Man'i Friend, and in 
1852 The Popular Educator, which has been a boon 
to many a man and boy who were trying to educate 
themselves. In 1859 he entered into partnership 
with Messrs. Better and Galpin, since which time 
the publications issued by the firm of every variety 
of interest are legion. 

Cassiap, a large genus of leguminous plants of 
various sizes, many of which are in cultivation, 
having handsome pinnate leaves and showy yellow 
flowers which are not papilionaceous. Three of the 
ten stamens are long, four short, and three sterile, 
and the anthers open by pores. Whatever their 
shape, the leaflets are always oblique at the base, 
00 that adulteration is readily detected. The leaf- 
lets (with which the pods are often mixed) of several 
spe<^ are the well-known cathartic drug, senna 
(q.v.). The chief varieties are, Alexandrian or 
Nubfism, Aleppo, Bombay or Tinnevelly,and American 
senna, the latter being the produce of C. mwrilandica. 
The seeds of C. oeoidentalis, a widely-distributed 
species, are known as Negro coffee, being used as a 
substitute for coffee, and are found valuable as a 
febrifuge. C. fistula has been separated as the 
genus Catha/rtoca/rpus from the peculiar structure 
of its fruit. This is a black, woody, cylindrical 
pod, one to two feet long, marked by three 
longitudinal furrows, and divided internally into 
numerous one-seeded compartments by transverse 
partitions. 

CassiaiiiiBf Joannes Ebemita (or Massi- 
Uensis) (360-448), a celebrated hermit, and one of 
the earliest founders of monastic institutions in 
Western Europe. After spending the early part 
of his life in the moimstery of Bethlehem, he went 


to Egypt with his friend Germauus, and stayed foi 
some years among the desert ascetics of the NUe. 
St. Chrysostom ordained him at Constantinople in 
403, and he then went to Marseilles, where he 
founded two monasteries. In theology he was 
opposed to the doctrine of man’s worthlessness as 
held by St. Augustine, and not going so far as 
Pelagius, has been called a semi-Pelagian. Of his 
works, that Do Institutione Camobiorwn and 
Tnoamation are the most notable. 

Cassioaa, any bird of the South American 
genus Cassicus, of the family Icterida, and charac- 
terised by the naked nostrils, the space between 
which is expanded into a frontal shield. 

Cassidvloida, one of the orders of Sea Urchins 
(Echinoidea), including those forms which possess 
a “floscelle,” and which are not provided with 
jaws. A flosceUe consists in the development of 
a star-shaped ornamentation around the mouth, 
by the ambulacra becoming exmnded and de- 
pressed, and the intervening areas being raised into 
ridges. Living species are mainly tropical, and 
many are deep sea. Among British fossils of this 
order is the Jupiter’s Cap (Galerites albogalerus'), 
one of the best known chalk fossils, and the flat 
Cake Urchin (^Clypeus sinuatus), common in the 
inferior oolite roc!& of the Cotteswolds. 

Caasini. The name of a family of astronomers 
which furnished for four generations directors to 
the observatory of Paris. 

1. C. Giovanni Domenico (1625-1712), born 
near Nice, was educated by the Jesuits of Genoa. 
His studies in astrology led him on to that of 
astronomy, and in 1650 he was professor of astro- 
nomy at the University of Bologna. He made 
observations upon the comet of 1652, and formed a 
theory of comets. He showed himself a man of 
general science, and also displayed great practical 
abilities, so that it was only upon a promise to 
return that Pope Clement IX. allowed him to start 
for France, where he was offered the post of 
director of the Paris observatory. He became 
naturalised, and married a French lady, and in 
1671 began the series of discoveries that made him 
the most renowned astronomer of Europe. 

2. C. Jacques (1677-1756) succeeded his father 
as (Brector, and like him was an original observer^ 
but bad little knowledge of contemporary thought^ 
thofigh he was acquainted with Newton. 

3. C.assAB (1714-1784), son of iihe above-men* 
tioned Jacques, succeeded his father as director, 
and also published a topographical map of France. 

C. Jacques Domeniqus (1748-1845), son of 
Caesar C. The fourth and last of the line of 
directors. He was the most philosophical of the 
family, and in 1769 undertook a voyaige to test 
Le Roy’s chronometers, and also took part in 1779 
in the work of connecting the Paris and Greenwich 
observatories by means of a chain of triangles. A 
dispute with the National Assembly in 1793 caused 
him to be imprisoned for seven months, after 
which he abandoned astronomy and retired into 
private life. 

CasEiodornSf Magnus Aubelius, an Italian 
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statestman and historian (46S-668), who was 
secretaiy to the King Theodoric, and after his 
death tne chief minister of Qneen Amalasontha. 
He seems to have had great influence with 
Theodoric, and to have dictated much of his policy. 
Cassiodorus wrote a history of the GpthSt which, 
however, only exists now as an epitome, and he 
left twelve Books of lietters which, of no great 
merit in themselves, are yet of great value for the 
light they throw upon the history of the time, and 
the general condition and management of the 
kingdom. The latter part of Cassiodorus’s life was 
spent in his natiye Calabria. 

Cs4isiop«ift» or the Lady In her Chair, as it is 
sometimes called, is a constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, near the North Pole, and consists of 
live stars forming a W-shaped group. A new star 
was discovered in the constellation by Tycho 
Brahe in 1672, which exceeded all the fixed stars 
in brilliance, but gradually faded, and disappeared 
in 1674. 

a river of Venezuela in South 
America, which forms a bifurcation of the Orinoco 
with the Rio Negro to the south, which it joins after 
a course of 130 miles, and forms a water communi- 
cation between the Amazon and Orinoco with their 
branches, that is to say from the interior of Brazil 
to Venezuela. 

Cajisitnridns, or Tin Islands, were once sup- 
sed to be N.W. of Spain, and so marked in 
olemy’s map, then generally considered to be the 
Scilly Islands or Cornwall, and now again thought 
by some to be some islands in Vigo Bay off the 
Spanish coast. Wherever the islands were, the 
Phoenicians traded with them for tin, but the like- 
ness of the Greek word for tin to a Sanscrit word 
has led some to think that the Phoenicians brought 
both metal and name from India. 

CaMit^rite, or tinstone, is the principal ore 
of tin, and consists of the dioxide SnOj, It occurs 
largely in Cornwall, Saxony, and India. It is hard 
and brittle, and has sp. gr. 6 to 7, It crystallises in 
the tetragonal system, generally forming prisms 
terminated by pyramids. 

Cassius. Caius, one of the conspirators 
against Julius Caesar, and one of his assassins. 
After a successful career as a soldier in the 
Parthian war, under Crassus, he returned to Rome 
in 49 B.C., ana became tribune of the people. In 
the dispute b^ween Caesar and Pompey he sided 
with the latter, but after Pharsalia he surrendered 
to Caesar, who pardoned and befriended him. In 
spite of this he appears to have been the chief 
mover in the conspiracy against Caesar, possibly 
through aristocratic prejucBce, or from meanness 
of nature. After Caesar's death Cassius went with 
Brutus to Macedonia and Syria, and was with him 
at the battle of Philippi, where they were attacked 
by Antony and Ootavianus. The division under 
Cassius was defeated, and he ordered his freedman 
to kill him, thus dying as a second-hand suicide. 

OMaiV^UAUtt CASSIBSLAtTNUS, CASSIBELAN 
or Cabwallok, the name according to Caesar 


Qah V. IX, 9eq,) of the British chief of the Cassi, a 
tribe settled north of the Thames in and about 
Hertfordshire, with St. Albans (Verulamium) as 
their capital His military capacities caused him 
to be put at the bead of a confederacy of Britons 
for the purpose of resisting Caesar's invasion in 
64 B.C. He seems to have fought with gallantry 
and skill, but he was no match for Roman discipline, 
and possibly his nominal allies, the Trinobantes, 
played him false. Verulamium was stormed, and 
Cassivelaunus was forced to submit. 

Cassocky a loose coat or outer robe, generally 
worn in former time^ The name is now restricted 
to the outer robe or a priest, or ecclesiastic, or 
other person employed in the service of the church. 
It differs in form and appearance from the ioutamsy 
whose wearing is restricted to persons in Orders. 

CaMOWarWy any bird of the Ratite genus 
Cama/tim (with nine species, eight of which are 



CASSOWARY (Ctwitariws galmtus). 


found in the islands from Ceram to New Britain, 
and one in North Australia), forming with the 
emu the family CasuaHidcP. These birds are 
closely allied to the Rhea (q.v.), and are most 
abundant in the Papuan Islands. The cassowary 
stands about five feet high, and resembles the 
ostrich in general appearance, though the neck is 
much shorter. The head bears a homy casque or 
helmet, and, like the neck, is naked. Pendent 
wattles are present, generally brilliantly coloured, 
as is the skin to which they are attached. The 
wings are rudimentary, each with five quills ; the 
aftershaft of the dusky body-feathers is very long, 
so that these appear to be double, and the genem 
character of the plumage is hair-like. The legs are 
very muscular, each with three toes, the inner one of 
which is armed with a long sharp claw. These birds--' 
which usually live in pairs in wooded country— run 
and leap well, and, when attacked, kick violently 
forward, or use their short strong wings as weapons 
of defence. The eggs are few in number, green in 
colour, and the male takes part in incubation. 

OMtalin* a stream issuing from a deft in the 
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Phflodriades, the clifEs at the base of Mount Parnas- 
eos, at Delphi in Greece. It was venerated as the 
haunt of Apollo and the Muses, and so came to be 
looked upon as a source of poetic inspiration. 
**Oastaliu8” is a classical epithet for anything 
connected with Apollo, and the Muses are styled 
^ Castalides.” In modern times the spring bears 
the name of St. John. 

Castanets^ from the Spanish word for chestnut, 
are two hollowed pieces of wood or ivory, shaped 
like the halves of a chestnut, and joined by a band 
or cord which passes over the thumb, the two halves 
falling into the hollow of the hand. They are used 
to make a rattling accompaniment to music or 
dancing, and serve to mark the rhythm. The Moors 
are said to have introduced them into Spain ; and 
the krotalon of the Greeks served a simil^ purpose. 
Nature has provided the rattlesnake xnth castanets, 
which however differ in shape from those used in 
Spain. 

Cajrtaaos, Fbakgisco Xavier de, Duke of 
Baylen, was born about 1755, probably at Madrid, 
and received a military education in Germany. He 
was driven out of Spain by Godoy, but on the fall 
of the favourite he returned, and in 1808 gained a 
remarkable success at Baylen over the French, 
commanded by Dupont. He served with distinc- 
tion during the rest of the war, displaying much 
courage and skill at Vittoria in 1813. He was 
captain-general in 1823, and councillor of state 
three years later, following a moderate policy. In 
1843, after Espartero’s fall, he was made guardian 
of Queen Isabella. He lived until 1852. 

Caste* the name generally employed to designate 
the divisions of the Hindoo reli^ous bodies in 
India, or rather a division partly religious and 
partly social. The system oi caste prevailed in 
Egypt and in Persia, but it is in India that it has 
been most fully developed. The theory of its 
origin is that the Aryan race on arriving in India 
looked down upon the aboriginal races whom they 
stigmatised as onoe-born, while they called them- 
selves twice-born. The twice-born themselves were 
^vided into the priestly or Brahman caste, the 
Kshatryas or military caste, and the Vaisyas or 
agricultural class. The aboriginals were called 
Sudras, and in the south of India, Pariahs. Kepre- 
senting the subject allegorically they held that the 
castes all sprang from the primitive man, the 
Brahmans issuing from his mouth, the Kshatryas 
from his arms, the Vaisyas from his thighs, and 
the Sudras from his feet. Headers of Arthur 
Helps's HealTMJbh will remember Realmah*s three 
wives, the high-caste wife, the Varna or middle- 
class wife, and the Ainah or slave wife. Besides 
these castes there are mixed castes, of which the 
ChandiUa being the offspring of a Brahman and a 
Sudra. The Pariahs of South India are probably a 
mixed caste also. The system is now much modi- 
fied since the free intercourse of the natives with 
Europeans and with civilised modem life, and the 
Brahman is the only one of the old castes left. But 
♦he system has spread to trades, guilds, and callings, 
and even the servants have fsdlen into the custom 
of making their special work a kind of caste, and 


refusing to do anything but their own special task. 
But a loss of caste in any way, except that of 
changing from Brahman to Christian, is easily 
atoned for, and a money payment and slight cere- 
mony restore the offender to full communion. It 
may be said now to exhibit itself rather as a habit 
of mind than as a principle. The tendency to caste 
exhibits itself continually in the attitude of a con- 
quering race to the race it has subdued ; witness the 
Normans and Saxons, the American white citizen 
and the negro, or even where there is great social 
inequality, real or supposed, as in England and 
most other countries. 

Castalaisy-BiBEol* Emilio, born in 1832 of 
a middle-class Spanish family, and brought up as a 
Liberal Catholic, won literary distinction veiy early 
by a novel, Ernesto^ and by many articles in the 
Madrid press. He also established a great reputa- 
tion for eloquence. Elected professor of history and 
philosophy in the University, and editing at the 
same time the Denvocracia^ he exercised consider- 
able political influence, and in 1866, being mixed 
up in the abortive revolutionary movement, he was 
condemned to death, but managed to escape to 
France. There he wrote some interesting non- 
political sketches, Micuerdos de Italia being the 
most graphic. Returning to Spain in 1868 he 
advocatea a federal republic, actively opposed the 
government of Amadeo, and forced on his resigna- 
tion. In the republic that followed he played a 
leading part, but his Liberal Catholicism was 
acceptable neither to the Socialists nor to the 
Ultramontanes. In 1873 he was appointed dictator* 
but even with that amount of power he failed to 
make head against the Reds in the south, and Don 
Carlos in the north. He resigned next year and 
again took refuge in France, where he published 
among other works a History of the Mepuhliccm 
Movement in Europe. Alfonso permitted his return 
in 1876, and he limited himself to verbal protests 
against the monarchy, nor did he attempt any 
revolt against the dynasty when the king died in 
1885. He died in 1899. 

Castellamam* or Castsl-a-Mabe, a port on 
the coast of Italy, 15 miles S.E. of Naples, situated 
at the foot of Monte Sant’ Angelo (Mons Gaurus). It 
commands a flne view of the famous bay, occupying 
mrt of the site of the ancient Stabias, the scene of 
Pliny’s death at the time of the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D. The castle here was built by 
Frederick II. and enlarged by Charles I. of Anjou, 
and Alfonso I. of Aragon. The royal palace of Quisi- 
sana owes its foun&tion to Charles II. of Anjou, 
and its restoration to Ferdinand I. There are ^so 
many churches and convents, a cathedral, the seat 
of a bishopric, an arsenal and dockyard, barracks, 
etc. Ship-building is still the chief industry, 
though vessels of war are no longer constructed 
here. Linen, silk, and cotton goods are manufac- 
tured. In the neighbourhood are many handsome 
country houses and villas. 

CAiltaUio, c>r Castelli, BslgBPSTTO, bom at 
Brescia in 1577, entered a monastic order, but was 
a scientiflc follower of Galileo. He held a professor- 
ship of mathematics at Pisa, and afterwards at the 
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Sapiensa. College In Rome, and he invented, at the 
eaggeetion of Pope Urban VIII., a system for 
measuring the volume of running water. He died 
in 1644. 

CavteUio, or Castalio, Ssbastiast, was born 
in Dauphin^ about 1515, his family name being 
Chateillon. Through Calvin’s influence he got a 
professorship at Geneva, but as be rejected his 
master’s theory of reprobation he had to resign, 
and settled at Basle. There he translated the Bible 
into Latin, and wrote several theological works, 
dying in 1568. 

CMitdllon d# la one of the flve 

provinces into which the realm of Valencia, Spain, 
18 now divided. Mountainous to the N.W., it con- 
tains fertile valleys to the S. and £., and derives 
its name from a great plain artificially irrigated by 
the waters of the Migares. The capital bearing 
the same name stands flve miles from the coast, 
and 40 miles N.E. of Valencia, and is an ancient 
walled town with several convents and churches, 
in which may be seen masterpieces of the local 
painter, Ribalta. The town-hall has a tower 260 
feet in height. There is a brisk trade in sail-cloth, 
linen, paper, earthenware, and fire-arms. 

OMrtdlvwtraiiO (anc. Entella')^ a town of Sicily 
29 miles S.£. of Trapani, the capital of a canton. 
It stands in a fertile plain which produces oil and 
excellent wine. There is an old castle and several 
monastic buildings. Cloth, silk, cotton, with coral 
and alabaster ornaments, are made here. 

Castigliona. Baldassarb, was bom at 
Casatico, near Mantua, in 1478, and having been 
educated at Milan, entered the service of Ludovico 
Sforza, afterwards attaching himself to the court 
of the Duke of Urbino, who sent him in 1506 as 
ambassador to England. He was then envoy to 
Leo X., who made him generalissimo of the Papal 
army. Clement VII. sent him in 1525 as envoy to 
Charles V. at Madrid. He settled in Spain as 
Bishop of Avila, and he was suspected of having 
betrayed his master to the emperor. If so, he was 
a consummate hypocrite, for his famous work, II 
Cwtegiam (**The Courtier”), nicknamed by the 
Italians H Libra d^Ora^ is one of the noblest 
sketches of the character of a gentleman, and is, 
moreover, a model of Italian prose style. He also 
composed neat poems in Italian and Latin, and his 
letters are elegant and witty. He died at Toledo 
in 1529. 

CastiglioMt Laqo db, a lagoon 10 miles long 
and from one to three miles broad, in the province 
of Siena, Italy. It communicates by a canal with 
the Mediterranean, and the town of Castioliokb 
BB hLA Pbsoaja is on its shore. Many other towns 
and villages of Italy bear the name Castiglione. 

CMtiglion# F&oretiilOy eight miles S. of 
Arezzo by rail, is an important centre of silk 
cultivation. 

CMtIf A#11 a fltlTiara, a fortified town 
in the province of Brescia, Italy, 20 miles K.E. of 
Mantua. In 1796 Marshal Angereau here inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Austrians, and received 


subsequently from Napoleon the title of Duo da 
Castiglione. The battle-field of Solferino (1859) is 
also in the neighbourhood. 

Castile (Spanish, Castilla), an ancient kingdom 
occupying the centre of Spain, its name being 
derived from the forts (castillos) that pro- 
tected its frontiers against the Moors. It extended 
about 300 miles from N. to S., and 160 miles from 
B. to W., and had an area of 46,000 square miles. 
The northern portion, which was first wrested from 
the Moors, was called Old Castile, the southern 
half, conquered later, being known as New Castile. 
The former is bounded by the Bay of Biscay on the 
N., by Leon and Asturias on the W., and by Biscay, 
Alava, Navarre, and Aragon on the N.W. and W. 
Its area of 26,409 square miles is divided into the 
rovinces of Burgos, Logrofio, Santander, Soria, 
egovia, Avila, Palencia, and Valladolid. Most of 
this tract consists of a lofty, bare plateau, fiAnked 
by the Cantabrian range on the N., and the Sierra 
Guadaxama on the S. The climate is subject to 
extremes of heat and cold, but wheat grows well 
under proper cultivation ; wine, oil, and fruits are 
also produced, and there is plenty of good pastur- 
age. Timber is rare, but stunted oak-groves cover 
the lower ranges of the hills. The only large rivers 
are the Douro and Ebro. The mountains yield 
various minerals, but want of enterprise and of 
roads checks mining operations. The manufactures 
are inconsiderable, cloth being the chief. 

New Castile is bounded on the S. by La Mancha, 
on the W. by Estramadura, and on the B. by 
Aragon and Valencia. It has an. area of 20,178 
square miles, and is divided into four provinces, 
Madrid, Toledo, Guadalajara, and Cuenca. Occupy- 
ing a table-land that stretches from the Sierra Gua- 
darama to the Sierra Morena, it has much the same 
climate as the northern province, but the heat in 
summer is more intense, and the broken nature of 
the ground towards the S. offers preater varieties 
of soil and temperature. Grain, oil, and wine, are 
reduced abundantly, the Val-de-Penas vineyards 
eing most highly esteemed. Saffron, madder, 
hemp, and fruit are successfully cultivated. The 
Sierra Morena is rich in marble and minerals, and 
the silver mines of Almaden have been celebrated 
for centuries. Cattle and horses are raised in 
great numbers, and merino wool is a valuable 
export. Manufacturing industries are at a low ebb. 
The cMef rivers are the Tagus, Guadiana, Guadal- 
quivir, Segura and Jucar, but water is everywhere 
scarce. 

Castile was erected into a kingdom in the 
eleventh century under Sancho the Great of 
Navarre, who gave it to his son Ferdinand I. This 
latter added by conquest Leon, Asturias, and 
G^icia to his domains, and New Castile was also 
acquired. Ferdinand III. (1230) drove the Moors 
out of Estramadura and Andalusia, but the fortunes 
of the monarchy were variable until Isabel^ sister 
and successor of Henry IV., married Ferdinand of 
Aragon (1474). Granada was soon afterward^ 
annexed, the Moorish domination came to an en<|, 
and the kingdom of Castile merged into that ol 
Spain. 


Casting. 
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Casting, the process of making objects in metal 
by ijouring it when molten into moulds of the 
requisite shape. These moulds are made by means 
of wood or metal patterns of the required objects, 
and are generally lined with dry sand, green 
eand, or loam. Iron, steel, brass, and other metals 
are now cast very extensively. 

Casting Tote, the vote given by the president 
of an assembly when the votes upon the two sides 
of a question are equally balanced. Some derive 
the name from the fact that this vote casts the 
decisive weight into the one scale or the other. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
chairmen of Select Committees, Ways and Means, 
and Committee of the whole House, vote only 
when the voting is equal. In somo assemblies the 
chairman has a casting-vote besides his ordinary 
vote. 

Cast Iron. [Ibon.] 

Castl6 (from Latin castellum^ a fort), in a 
wide sense, signifies a fortified dwelling. Some of 
the earUest examples are the lake dwellings, and 
the many hiU-forts which were in use among pre- 
historic peoples. The Musk-rat’s castle in F enimore 
Cooper’s Deerslayer was a more modem example. 
The castle as now generally known among us, 
generally in the form of ruins, is the latest and 
final stage of the fortified dwelling, which passed 
out of use with the invention of gunpowder and 
the advance of civilisation. The germ of the castle 
seems to have been the keep, built on a mound, 
and surrounded by a ditch and palisade. This 
keep, which had the general assembly hall upon 
the ground floor, the family apartments on the 
second floor, and the garrison accommodation mostly 
in the upper part handy to the battlements, CTad- 
ually became too restricted for the tastes oi the 
day, and the more elaborate castle had in addition 
outer walls with towers at the angles, and con- 
taining more extensive and comfortable buildings ; 
the towers each forming a stronghold, and the keep 
providing a final refuge in case all the rest of the 
castle were taken. Drawbridges, which could be 
easily raised from within, and doorways defended 
by strong doors and single or double portcullises, 
and having over them apertur^for pouring red-hot 
lead and other impleasant things upon the assail- 
ants, increased the security of the castle. On the 
principle of an animfll who has two entrances to 
his retreat, there was generally a postern door, 
which communicated with the outside, and was 
kept, when possible, secret. Many castles owed 
their feU to the discovery or betrayal of this secret. 
There are some fine specimens of castles in 
Bngland, from Arundel downwards. The castle of 
Bouillon, in South Belgium, is a fine specimen, with 
its double moat, of the latest (17th century) condi- 
tion of castle fortification. The term was also 
used in chess ; at sea, where it remains in the term 
fereeastls ; while most of us have built castles in 
Spain, or in the air. Examples of the castle fre- 
quently occur in heraldry both as a charge upon the 
escutoheonand as the whole or part of a crest. Unless 


particularly described as otherwise, it is understood 
to be a gate or portw£^ in a battlemented wall be* 
tween two towers. When the cement is of a 
different tincture to the stones, the oastle is said 
to be “ masoned ” of that colour. If the portway 
is defended by a portcullis, it must be specially 
mentioned, and when the field is visible through 
the windows and ports, the term voided of the 
field” is employed. When these, however, differ in 
colour both horn the castle itself and from the 
field, they are supposed to be closed, and they 
must be particularly blazoned. A castle with four 
towers, or, as it is more generally known, “ a square 
tower,” is occasionally met with, and is always 
drawn in perspective. If other towers, which are 
sometimes termed “ castellets,” rise from the battle- 
ments, their number must be stated, as also pEir- 
ticulars of any domes, cupolas, and banners which 
occur. 

Cavtleford, a town in the E. division of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 10 miles S.E. of Leeds, 
on the river Aire, with a station on the Great 
Northern and North-Eastern railways. It is an 
ancient place, being identified with Legeolium, a 
Roman station on the Ermine Street between 
Doncaster and Tadcaster. Large numbers of glass 
bottles are made here. Pop. (1901), 17,382. 

CatilereaglLv a small market town in the 
barony of CastTereagh, co. Roscommon, Ireland, It 
is situated on the river Suck, 17 miles N.W. of 
Roscommon, and 115 miles from Dublin by rail. 
A considerable trade is carried on in agricultural 
produce. 

Castletown, or Castle Rfshin (Manx, Bully 
Cashtel)f until the middle of the 19th century the 
capital of the Isle of Man, and seat of government, 
is situated on the river Silverburn, where it fiows 
into Castletown Bay, 11 miles S.W. of Douglas. 
It is well built and clean, possessing a safe harbour. 
The old stronghold, Castle Rushin, was built by 
Guthred the Dane in 960, and now serves for a 
prison and municipal offices. The House of K^ys 
stands near it, and there are a town-hall, market- 
house, and other public buildings. King William’s 
College is about two miles distant from the town. 

Castor and PoUu, or Dioscubi, in Greek 
mythology, the twin sons of Zeus (Jupiter) by 
L^a, though Homer asserts that they were the 
legitimate children of Tyndareus, and therefore 
brothers of Helen. They invaded Attica to rescue 
their sister from Theseus, joined Jason in the -^tgo- 
nautic expedition, took part in hunting the 
donian boar, and finally engaged in combat with 
the sons of Aphareus, when Castor, being mortal, 
was slain. Pollux thereupon begged Zeus to be 
allowed to die with him, and it was airanged 
that they should take it in turns to visit Hades 
day and day about. Other legends declare that for 
their brotherly love they were promoted to stellar 
dignity. In any case they became worshipped as 
gods. Castor being the tutelary deity of horsemen, 
and Pollux of boxers, whilst both took travellera 
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tmdier their special protection. They soon foond a 
place in Italian mythology, and were believed to 
bve fought for the Commonwealth at the battle 
of Lake Begillns. Their festival was celebrated 
with great pomp on the ides of April. 

CMtorram (from Gk. cavtor, beaver), the name 
^ven to a secretion supplied by both male and 
female beavers. This secretion— brown, and having 
a peculiar odour — is contained in two glands or 
sacs, and arnhug the Hudson Bay traders 10 pairs 
of these sacs were equal in value to one skin. 
Formerly c^toreum was much used in medicine, 
and Bacon in his Eisay of FHmdahip recommends 
** castoreum for the brain.” The substance is still 
used as a perfume. 

CaJitoritof n family of rodents, consisting of a 
■ingle living species, Castor fiber, the Beaver (q.v.). 

OaJitor Oil* the acrid, mildly-purgative, non- 
drylng oil obtained from the seeds of the euphor- 
biaceous plant, Rxelriut communis. This plant is a 
native of India, but is now much cultivated in the 
Mediterranean region, and, for ornamental pur- 
poses, even in England, where, from Its glossy, 
palmatelydobed leaves, it is known as Palma’ 
ChrisH, Its flowers are monoecious and apetalous ; 
its numerous stamens polyadelphous; and its three 
carpels united into a prickly iruit with three one- 
seeded chambers. The young stems are reddish 
and glaucous, and the leaves seven-lobed. The 
seeds are oval, flattened, grey mottled with brown, 
with a small micropylar aril. They contain about 
half their own weight of oil, the most valuable 
medicinal kind being obtained from the smaller 
seeds by Iwdraulio pressure without heat, or “cold 
drawn.” Though long cultivated in Europe, castor 
oil was only admitted to the Pharmacopcsia in 1788. 
We import over 1,8(K) tons annually— two-thirds 
from India, and the remainder chiefly from Italy. 
The coarser kinds are used in soap-making, and in 
India as lamp oil. It is one of the best and most 
satisfeotory of purges; dose for an adult about 
half-an-ounce. 

OMt»tion, the removal of the testicles from 
the male animal. It is a common practice to 
castrate certain of the domestic animals, and 
special names are applied to animals in which the 
operation has been performed. In the case of the 
horse the term gelding Is used ; in that of the buU, 
bullock or steee^ and wether is the name given to 
a castrated ram. 

OftFtvfof Matthias Alexandbb, the son of a 
Finnish pastor, was born at Tervola in 1813. With 
great perseverance he pursued his early education, 
and in 1880 entered the university of Helsingfors. 
His attention was now drawn to his native lan^ge 
and literature. He soon found that personal ex- 
ifloitilflon was necessary in order to collect mate- 
rials tot generalisation, and be spent from 1838 to 
ing. He translated the Finnish epic 


JSaievala into Swedish, and compiled two grammars 
of Samoyedic dialects. He was then sent on a 
linguistic journey thronghout Siberia, the result of 
wmch he published in 1849. Bein^ appointed to 
the chair of Finnish at Helsingfors In 1850, he was 
engaged upon bis great Samoyedic grammar when 
he died, in 1853, prematurely worn out by his exer- 
tions. His valuable researches into northern lan- 
guages were chiefly published after his death. 

Castres* the capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Tam, France, is situated on 
each side of the river Agout, which is crossed by 
two bridges. Founded about the middle of the 
seventh century of our era on the site of a Boman 
station (castra), it was one of the first places to 
embrace Calvinism, and is still the seat of a Pro- 
testant consistory. Henry IV. of Navarre had a 
residence here, but in the religious wars the walls 
and forts were destroyed by Louis XIII. The 
streets are not well built, but the Lives form an 
agreeable promenade. Cassimeres, silk and cotton 
fabrics, soap, glue, etc., are largely manufactured, 
and in the neighbourhood are valuable mines of 
coal, iron, lead, and copper. Rapier, Lacier, and 
Sabatier were born here. 

Cagtro* Guillem de, bom at Valencia in 1569, 
began life as a soldier, but forming a close friend- 
ship with Lope de Vega, took to dramatic composi- 
tion. He won European reputation by his play 
The Old, which served as a model to Corneille. He 
died in 1631. 

Oastro* Inez de, whose story furnishes one of 
the most romantic episodes of Sjpnish history, was 
born in Galicia early in the fourteenth century, 
being, according to some accounts, the illegitimate 
daughter of Don Pedro de Castro, and a noble 
Portuguese lady. She was brought up at the court 
of the Duke of Peilaflel as the companion of Cos- 
tanpa, the duke’s daughter. Costan^a, in 1341, 
married Don Pedro, the Infante of Portugal, and 
her friend went with her to Lisbon, when the 
Infante at once conceived for her an ungovernable 
passion, and made her bis mistress. The unhappy 
CostanQa died in 1345, but it was not till 1354 
that Don Pedro married Inez, and even then their 
union was kept so secret that no proofs of it were 
forthcoming. The King, Alphonso, dreading the 
influence of Spain in case the children of Inez 
should succeed to his throne, and influenced by 
three rivals of her brother, consented to the assassi- 
nation of his son’s wife. In 1357 Don Pedro c^me 
to the throne. He forthwith inflicted terrible 
punishment on two of the murderers, though one 
contrived to escape, and according to a popular 
legend he had the corpse of his adored Inez 
seated beside him on his throne to share the 
honours of his coronation. A ma gnificent m onu- 
ment, enclosing her remains, wM;A!i«l*Wra 
bapa, and was only destroyed hi'l^ioiwithtfFrenafck 
soldiery. 
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